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I. COMPLETE SERMON 
The Lesson of Christ’s Suffering. 


For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 1 Cor. xv. 22. 


E have followed Jesus through His sufferings and 
into His silent tomb, and this glorious Easter 
morning, even before we came to listen to it in 
church, we began to tell ourselves the story of His 
Resurrection almost before we were awake; the 
thought of the empty tomb, the waiting angels, 
the puzzled women came to us with a blessed 
realisation of what it was all so soon to mean to 

them and to us. The sun united with our souls to bring us joy, 

while to those of us who faithfully follow Jesus through the gloom 
and trial of Good Friday, every ray that shines, every breeze that 
blows, every flower that blossoms tells of the Resurrection of Jesus, 
and of the joy that comes with the news of a risen Christ. We are 
keeping in our Church to-day, as the Church has kept for so many 
centuries, as the disciples kept it in Jerusalem, the anniversary of the 

Resurrection. : 

There is one special thing about the anniversary. It seems always 
to connect those who were present at the event which the ave 
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commemorates with those who remember and celebrate it to-day. It 
connects the first men and the last men, and all the generations of 
men and women in between, in one unbroken chain, and, where the 
event celebrated is such as the Resurrection of our Lord, to bind them 
to the eternal throne of God. There is this, then, about our anni- 
versary, it annihilates time, and binds together the new and the old. 
We cannot enter upon the joys of our Easter morning without 
thinking much of those first companions of Jesus. The disciples, 
who, while they fled from Him in trial, yet waited in love mixed 
with despair near to His tomb, and came slowly, with puzzled faces 
and doubting steps, into the revelation of their risen Master. ‘To 
SS. Peter and James and John, we are very close to-day, and indeed, 
we repeat much of their experience as we come so slowly, so doubt- 
fully, some of us, into the wonderful revelation of our immediate 
and eternal life begun in Jesus Christ. 

It seems to me that on this day we can hardly give our first 
thought to ourselves and to the benefits the Resurrection of Jesus has 
brought to our Christian life. It would be strange and quite too 
egotistical if we could so soon pass from the great lesson the Church 
has put before us these last days in the suffering Saviour, and His 
personal battle with the powers of sin and death, to think first 
of all of our own part in His death and Resurrection. We must 
come to this soon, and thank Him with all the joy of our hearts, 
all the service of natures ransomed by His sacrifice for the deliver- 
ance of our souls, for our personal joy in His Resurrection. But I 
call upon you first of all—you who have through love truly sym- 
pathised with the agony of Thursday night, with the pain and agony 
and bitter death struggle of Good Friday, the battle with sin and 
its apparent failure as Jesus bowed His sacred head upon the Cross 
of ignominy—to try and share, as far as you can, the feelings of 
Jesus Himself, as, coming back through the gloom and failure of the 
tomb, He rises on Easter morning from the dead. He regains His 
body, and finds it the same but glorified, and realises His triumph 
over sin and death, and finds in His victory the assurance of the 
victory of righteousness for ever, and of the salvation of the precious 
souls of the men for whom His fight was fought. 

And now, what can we gain by this Easter morning—how apply 
its blessed teaching of immortality to the life we now live? The 
immortality of the soul—simply to go on for ever and for ever doing 
the things, thinking the thoughts, being the men we do and think 
and are—is that all that the Resurrection of Jesus brings to us ? 
Surely not ; surely it would mean little to some of us if it were only 
that we were to go on for ever doing the little things whose very 
monotony wearies us to-day. 
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A little thing indeed it would have been to the disciples, this 
Resurrection of their Lord, if it had simply meant for them that they 
were to go on for ever and for ever about the streets of Jerusalem, 
and the hills of Judea, doing always over and over again the little 
daily things that they had so often done already. If no new life, no 
enlargement of nature, no opening of their intercourse with Jesus 
into fuller and deeper communion were possible, then was this gift of 
immortality a small thing to them. The Resurrection of Jesus brought 
to them the gift of eternal life. It was not that they were to do the 
same things for ever that they had done before, but that they were 
to be new men, and live new lives in Jesus their risen Lord, who 
opened for them, by His Resurrection, an entrance into the life of 
God, which must deepen into eternity, because He in whom it was to 
be lived was eternal, and in whom they were united with Jesus in a 
blessed immortality. And what can this conviction of our im- 
mortality do for us in the elevation of the lives we are living here in 
the flesh to-day ? 

I. In the first place, I think it must surely increase our faith in 
the dignity, the nobility of life. It seems as if the great character- 
istic of our age was cynicism. Perhaps other ages have been marked 
by a cynical contempt of life, but certainly no age has been more 
troubled than our own with its half-contemptuous wonderings as to 
whether life in itself be worth all its costs; whether the monotony 
and the dreariness of living do not more than balance its advantages. 
Not from our noblest men, it is true, comes this expression of distaste 
for life and doubt of the value of its possibilities, but from a large 
number of men we hear complaints more or less cynical as to the uses 
or the pleasures of existence ; and all down through society the com- 
plaint has spread, until even healthy, hearty boys in our colleges 
leave with contempt the contemplation of the young, vigorous, happy 
life into whieh they may enter to dwell on the dreary monotony to 
which a doubting, cynical scepticism reduces living. Strangely 
enough, this cynicism mingles with another tendency of our age— 
the vigorous, energetic pursuits of wealth, fame, and position, as if 
the effort to put these temporal blessings in the place of the eternal 
aspirations of immortal souls were not to result in all the baseness 
and gloominess of failure. : 

From both these errors the realisation of immortality will bring 
deliverance to the man who feverishly seeks satisfaction in the 
pursuit of objects which can never satisfy, as there comes a conviction 
of the smallness of the things for which he cares, when these things 
are seen in the light of eternal life. Are they worth doing when 
they are so useless? Then should he not take them for what they 
are worth, and use them only as means for the attainment of the real 
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ends for which his soul must strive? My little bark floats on cross 
currents and eddies near the bank, and I try and steer it into some 
little haven thinking to rest it there; but let me once feel the force 
of the main stream, and know that under my keel the great current 
is hurrying on to the ocean, how soon I cease steering for the shore, 
and bend every sail toward the great object of my voyage. So, too, 
the great realisation of immortality must affect the man who feels 
the little things that he must do day by day to be so useless and in- 
significant, that he despises his life in the doing of them. A man 
may despise the conventionalities of life, but let him throw them 
aside merely in rebellion, without putting in their places anything 
great, anything noble, and he is a small man indeed. But let him in 
the light of immortality begin to live for something noble, true, and 
eternal, let him feel the eternal life, the gift of Jesus, stirring in his 
soul, and how soon the false conventionalities fall aside, and how 
easily he brings in the others that are not false, knowing that they 
cannot cramp or hinder the soul living in consciousness of its im- 
mortality. 

II. See, again, how the truth of immortality affects the sin against 
which we are so constantly struggling. What is sin? Why struggle 
any longer against it? If my life is so short, let me enjoy my sin, 
and no more try to tear it from my heart and life. Certainly there 
have been noble souls, there are noble men to-day who, even with no 
knowledge of their immortality, will never say this, to whom sin is so 
evidently a violation of the laws of their life that, even with no 
thought of the future, they will struggle against it to the end which 
seems to them so final. But to the main part of mankind sin will 
not be easily resisted when there is no faith in the immortality of 
the soul. If I am but a wave of the ocean to keep form fora 
moment and then sink into nothing, what matter is it that the wave 
be broken into spray and lost a little before its time if it must sink 
at the last? But how terrible must sin appear to us when we 
think of man as immortal? Terrible enough, surely, when we think 
of what a man is that he should violate the laws of his being and 
sin. It is an awful thought that a young man should be impure and 
degraded who might be pure and holy ; but how infinitely more 
terrible this becomes when we consider his sin in the light of im- 
mortality, and remember that the consequences of that sin must go 
on for ever and for ever. ' 

IIL. Again, the truth of immortality should make life clear and 
true and simple. Always about every life there must be some 
mystery. Men are constantly seeking to shroud their actions in con- 
cealment and mystery. There is something in life that we seek to 
gk mysterious, something that we do not wish fully understood. 
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Let us feel the mystery of our being—to know the eternal life of 
God and the gift of immortality, and then our daily lives may be 
simple, clear, and true, lived before our fellow-men with no conceal- 
ment or reserve. 

We do not desire to deny that some men have lived noble lives, 
who have not known the truth of their immortality, and we rejoice 
in it; but the best would have been better for having known it, and 
would have lived nobler lives for its realisation. And to the most 
of us the conviction of our immortality will bring these gifts, an 
ennobling of life, a freedom from the slavery of its petty details, and 
a hatred of sin that will make it almost impossible for us to continue 
in it, together with an appreciation of the mystery of the life of God 
and of our relations to Him that shall make our lives simple, pure, 
and holy now. ‘As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made 
alive. How the Scriptures recognise the great dependence of 
humanity upon Jesus! As through one man came death and sin, so 
through another—Jesus—came the life of God, the eternal life to 
man. 

Let us see for a moment how this truth of His immortality affected 
the human life of Jesus. From the first He realised it, and He was 
free from all smallness of soul. It was impossible in His full realisa- 
tion of His immortality for Him to sin, and He lived a simple daily 
life of perfect unity with God ; and so has He made possible for us 
the eternal life which he offers to us in His Resurrection. 

For the youngest of us there are so few Easters left when we shall 
be permitted to come together, and tell each other the glorious news 
of immortality, that Jesus by His Resurrection makes manifest to our 
souls—will you not take to-day this gift of eternal life, not merely 
that you may go on for ever doing the little things you have always 
done, but to begin in Him, the new Adam, who offers it to you to- 
day, the life of eternity? So shall you be eager and happy in your 
present life, be delivered from its slavery and from its sin, and in the 
great mystery of the union of your humanity with Jesus, make your 
lives simple, clear, and pure, like His ransomed humanity, bound in 
with the sin of the first Adam, united through the Resurrection of 
Jesus essentially and for ever with the eternal life of God. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
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II. OUTLINES ON THE EPISTLE 
The Mystery of the Christian Life. 


If ye be then risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth 
on the right hand of God. Coxosstans iii. I. 


in that he liveth, he liveth in relation to God, and 
therefore for ever. Thus do ye also consider your- 
selves dead men,’ insensible, immovable, ‘ in relation 
to sin ; and living men, full of energy and vigour, in 
relation to God, in Christ Jesus, that is by virtue 
of your union with Christ Jesus. ‘ Let not sin 
therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should 
obey the desires thereof, that is, of the body : ‘neither present ye your 
members to sin ’—personified, as one of two possible masters—‘ as in- 
struments of unrighteousness, but present yourselves to God, as per- 
sons living after being dead, and your members to God as instru- 
ments of righteousness. For sin shall not have dominion over you: 
for ye are not under a law, but under grace’ ; under a system, not of 
working for life, but of free, unmerited, gratuitous acceptance. 

And now we can return with a fully prepared mind to the direct 
subject of discourse. Now we perceive something of the real mean- 
ing of S. Paul when he wrote the words: ‘If ye then were raised 
with Christ, seek the things above, where Christ is, seated on the 
right hand of God. Mind the things above, not the things on the 
earth. For ye died, and your life is hid with Christ in God. When 
Christ, our Life, is manifested, then shall ye also be manifested with 
Him in glory. Mortify then,’ deaden, reduce to a state of death, 
*‘ your members upon the earth.’ 

In proportion as we can enter with understanding and heart into 
the mystery of the Christian life as here disclosed to us, we shall be 
happy and we shall be holy. See what S. Paul regarded as the essence 
of it. Union with Christ. A Christian is a person who is united to 
Christ. How united? By having one spirit with Christ : the same 
Holy Spirit dwelling in him, who is also the Spirit of Christ and the 
Spirit of God. That is union with a person ; the having the same 
spirit with that other person. It is what no two earthly persons, no 
two human beings, can have: each man has his own spirit, and what 
other man knoweth the things of the man, save the spirit of the man 
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which is in him? But that union which is impossible for human 
beings is possible between a man and Christ: and he, he only, is a 
Christian, who has it. ‘If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he 
is none of His.’ 

This is the essence of that union of which S. Paul speaks, which 
S. Paul himself experienced, which S. Paul describes as the common 
property of all Christians. It is the having Christ’s Spirit for our 
spirit. It is the having our whole being directed, and as it were per- 
vaded, by that Holy Spirit who is one with Christ in heaven. 

I. NowS. Paul traced the commencement of this union to the time 
of baptism. Addressing persons who had, no doubt, for the most 
oooh received baptism in mature life, when already penitent, already 

elieving, he bade them trace back their union with Christ to that 
public and real transition from a state of Judaism or of heathenism 
to a life of faith and of holiness, and said to them, ‘ Know ye not 
that all who were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into His 
death ?’ or, as he elsewhere expresses it in writing to the Galatians, 
* All ye who were baptized into Christ did then put on (clothe your- 
selves with) Christ.’ 

We, in too many cases, need to seek a vital union with Christ at a 
far later point of earthly life. Let me say of that necessity, It is a 
real one: be not deceived into putting anything else in the place of 
a vital union with Christ ; that union which consists in having the 
Holy Spirit of Christ to dwell in you. But let me add, Let no one 
Yeah you to despise the comfort and the promise contained in that 
simple ordinance of Baptism, which is as much of Christ’s ordaining, 
of Christ’s sanctioning, of Christ’s blessing, as any human institution 
ever was the ordinance of any human institutor. If unhappily in our 
days the ontward ordinance and the highest gift have too often parted 
company, yet, remember, that ordinance is still a standing pledge, to 
every person who has been subjected to it, and to the whole world 
which stands by and looks on, of Christ’s willingness, of Christ’s will, 
to convey the inward gift to each soul that desires it, yes, to that 
soul when and if it desires it. Baptism the outward ordinance, and 
the promise in words that He will give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask Him, are two harmonious and co-ordinate assurances from the 
throne of Christ in heaven that, if we have not, it is because we 
ask not ; if we perish, it is not His will, but our own ; if we will only 
turn to Him, though it be late and timidly and sorrowfully, He is 
most ready to receive us, yea, even before we call, He will answer. 

II. Such is the Christian standing. It is a condition of union with 
Christ. Every baptized person ought to have that union ; for to 
every baptized person who shall desire it is the gift of the Holy Spirit 
promised. But no person must take it for granted that he os 
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received that gift, that availing gift, of the Holy Spirit. He has not 
unless he asks for it ; asks humbly, asks earnestly, asks perseveringly. 
He has it not unless it is working a change in him; a gradual, a 
growing conformity to the mind of Christ and to the life of Christ. 
By these signs shall he know himself : ‘examine yourselves whether ye 
be in the faith ; prove your own selves.’ 

II. We are reminded too, in the passage before us, not only of the 
present position, but also of the coming change, of a Christian. 
‘When Christ, our Life, is manifested, then shall ye also be mani- 
fested with Him in glory.’ At present, though Christ is, and though 
the inner life of a Christian is a real thing, yet there is a veil over 
both, which hides the reality from the eyes of men, and makes it 
possible for the unbelieving to doubt and to deny it. 

There is a veil between us and Christ. ‘ We walk by faith, not by 
sight.’ ‘Blessed are they who have not seen yet have believed.’ But 
that veil will be taken away: ‘in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye,’ when the appointed time comes, He will be revealed : unveiled, 
disclosed, manifested ; ‘ every eye shall see Him’; and wonderful, in- 
credible, will it then seem to the now most incredulous, that they 
could ever for one moment have gainsayed or forgotten His glory. 

And there is a veil too over the life of a Christian. Men see not 
his connection with One within the veil. They hear not his com- 
munings with that invisible world and with Him who dwells there. 
They know not in what strength he walks, through whom he con- 
quers, by what supplies his inner life is fed, or what is the intrinsic 
dignity of a position oftentimes so humble. But they shall see, they 
shall know. ‘When Christ, our Life, is manifested, then shall he be 
manifested with Him in glory.’ ‘That is the time elsewhere spoken 
of as ‘ the manifestation of the sons of God.’ 

III. Finally, let the thoughts on which we have dwelt, not only 
quicken in us an earnest longing after that union with Christ of which 
such glorious things are spoken, but also turn to a very practical use 
this high and holy commemoration. ‘ Mortify therefore,’ S. Paul says, 
* your members which are upon the earth.’ Spare nothing that offends 
In you: you will be glad and thankful one day to have swept it clean 
away. It will not bring you peace at the last to have spared one 
darling lust, one rebellious temper. It will be your tormentor, be 
quite sure, before all is over. And oh the deep peace, the bright hope, 
the sense of strength, the consciousness of being cared for and helped 
from on high, which springs out of one resolute conflict waged and 
carried through against the power of sin ! 
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The Resurrection and Character. 
Tf ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, Cot. iii. 1. 


HE Scriptural notion is that the belief in Christ’s Resurrection 
ought to produce exaltation of character. 
The conflict between lower and higher natures, in which victory 
is ‘ Salvation. —Rom. vii. 

Now many men are quite awake to this fact, in whom the higher 
nature does not consciously draw anything from Christianity. 

How is this struggle upward affected by the fact of the Resurrec- 
tion, and the corollaries thereof ? 

I. Look at the reverse side: 

If this life be all, frankly, why should I labour to be good ? 

P It is a painful discipline—a restraint—may be a veritable ‘ cruci- 
xion.” 

I may be cut off in the midst of the struggle, and thus lose all my 
pains. 

It is clear that just in proportion as doubt of immortality grows, 
my struggle will relax. 

Also, anything which steadies my belief here will intensify my 
struggle. 

Ill. This age peculiarly needs some reinforcement at this 
point. 

It is a ‘ materialistic’ age. 

[May this not be found to be its crowning honour ?] 

The first time in which moral good had reached a point of such 
fixedness that God could trust it to be busy with natural phenomena 
without risk of letting go things unseen. 4% 

III. Now just how much—and just what—has Christianity to 
offer to the world in this mood ? 

1. The fact of Christ’s Resurrection. 

(The Revelation very vague as to just what this was—nature of 
the ‘resurrection body,’ etc.) ath 

But the long spell of silence in which the grave has lain is 
broken ! 

2. The belief that in this He was not exceptional, but ‘the first- 
born among many brethren.’ 

3 The ‘reigning’ Christ. | 

[Get rid of physical notion of ‘going up,’ as though heaven 
were far away, from which He makes incursions. ] 

A human mind and heart at the centre of force! 
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The idea is very startling: it has an immediate effect upon the 
conception of prayer, providence, judgment. : 

The enormous stimulus there is in all this to follow the higher 
rather than the lower ‘ reason.’ S. D. M‘CONNELL. 


Christian Advance. 


If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth 
on the right hand of God. Cowosstans iii. I. 


I. OTICE the basis upon which S. Paul puts forward his view 

N of the life of the Christian as a life of advance. The basis 
is this: he maintains, and maintains earnestly, to those to whom he 
wrote, that their life had passed through a crisis. He warns them 
that there had been a special time, marked by a special external wit- 
ness, when that life had advanced out of one sphere of being into 
another ; and therefore, because upon the fact of this momentous 
change he based his view of their life, the exhortation of the text had 
real force. 

The regenerating grace of the Spirit of God, acting upon the soul 
of the creature that God has formed, has the power to place—ay, and 
places—that soul, in a state of death, as regards the mere world 
around it, in a state of resurrection as regards that higher world 
above. Now, on that fundamental fact—a fact which S. Paul speaks 
of as being indisputable—he bases the exhortation of the text, teach- 
ing that the Christian life is henceforth a life of advance. 

II. What is it that Christianity does for us, in teaching us that 
to advance is a characteristic of the Christian life? It possesses 
itself of our natural yearnings, of those mysterious longings which 
we have by right of the dignity and sorrow of our moral nature— 
these it takes, and before them it places objects sufficiently powerful 
and attractive, to give them precision. It gives precision to what 
was vague before. You and I have henceforth the definite ‘some- 
what’; we are no longer grasping after shadows and clouds. 

Now what is that definite ‘somewhat’? What is it the Apostle 
offers to us as the guiding star of our advance? I answer at once, 
‘The things that are above.’ 

Spiritual gifts, divine illuminations, the whispers of the Spirit of 
God are eternal treasures. What S. Paul would remind you of is 
the fact, that it is not a vague, a shadowy thing that you are groping 
after, but a real treasure from a real treasure-house. Call them what 
you may ; leave them unnamed if you cannot name them; call them 

y the name he gives them if you find no better—glorious murmurs 


of os striking your ear with sounds of eternity—whispers of the 
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2 pei that tell you tales which are ‘ mystic, wonderful,’—‘ the secrets 
of the Lord’ to ‘them that fear him’; spiritual gifts and graces 
within you—these are ‘ the things which are above.’ 

III. ‘Seek those things which are above, and the tone of life is 
changed. 

Christ is more than an ideal. He is an object. To advance 
along life—the Christian life—is to advance nearer to Christ. It was 
so with Paul. He knew Him externally ; he accepted His revelations ; 
he took hold of the idea of His character; he learned the truth that 
had been revealed. But at last he learned to know more, much more, 
of Christ than could thus be learned. Why? Because, attracted 
towards that object of desire, he was advancing. He knew no longer 
Christ ‘according to the flesh’; he knew Him in a deeper, in a 
spiritual sense. To gaze at Him as His likeness is sketched in the 
Gospels is a great blessing, a great help; but to feel His Presence 
within, as the soul tries to answer to all the touches of His penetra- 
ting grace, is to know Him spiritually, and become closer to Him. 
The power of an advancing life is the seeking indeed these ‘things 
above’ by willing conformity to the upward impulse of the grace of 
God, and with the living hope, which Christianity supplies, of ulti- 
mate attainment; but above all the spring of that life advancing 
over all parts of the being, in consecration of gifts, use of graces, 
growth of high thoughts, perfection of desires, is a fixedness of loving 
gaze on that one central figure where all find their embodiment and 
their glorification, the figure of the enthroned and glorified Jesus, 
the ideal of that higher, heavenly life, the object of the love of the 
Redeemed. CANON KNOX LITTLE. 


The Christian’s Life hid in Christ. 
For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God. Couosstans iii. 2. 


E are in the midst of two worlds, a seen and an unseen, as 

we ourselves are two selves, one seen and the other unseen ; 

a body which is seen and a soul unseen, and the unseen putting 
itself forth, from time to time, among the things which are seen, 
showing itself in our countenance, at the last marking it in a 
degree, and impressing some portion of our character upon it, yet 
still, for the most part, unseen, except by God. And even our 
very soul is of a twofold character, belonging in part to the world of 
sense, fitted to act upon it and to be acted upon by it, in part to the 
unseen world ; and belonging most to either, according as the corrupt 
nature which we inherited from Adam, or the new life, communicated 
through union with the Lord, gains the mastery. And each of ied 
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worlds is in one way real; in that each acts upon our soul, and forms 
-real impressions upon it, and moulds it for an eternal existence, in 
heaven or hell. But to us, that only is real which we realise. As 
we live to the seen world or to the unseen, to the god of this world 
or to Him who is God of Gods and Lord of Lords, so are they real to 
us. Our soul hangeth, as it were, between the two worlds, and as it 
is drawn down to things of sense, or upwards towards that unapproach- 
able glory wherein God dwells, so does it live, as it were, within the 
sphere of heavenly things or of earthly, is taken into either, and, in 
the things which are ever present to it, loses sight of those from which 
it is withdrawn. As persons are most conversant about flesh or spirit, 
they acquire faculties for perceiving that, and lose the power of under- 
standing the other. 

I. Since the Christian’s ‘life is hid, it follows that we must not 
be surprised if the world misunderstands and speaks hardly of those 
who would be Christ’s. It is because they are Christ’s that the 
world understandeth them not. ‘Behold,’ says the beloved disciple, 
‘what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called the sons of God; therefore the world knoweth us 
not, because it knew Him not.’ The Christian, in that he hath the 
life of Christ, must, in all things, be partaker with Christ. Since 
Christ was not understood, neither will the Christian. Since ‘ He was 
in the world, and the world knew Him not, neither will it know 
those who are His. Since the world hated Him, so will it hate those 
whom He has chosen out of it. They who are most like Christ will 
be least understood by the world; and where we see one, whose holi- 
ness we know, much misunderstood, it seems a token the more of his 
especial nearness to his Lord. So would God, by all things, draw us 
off from the world, teaching us by its misunderstandings, to look to 
Him, by whom alone we are known; by its enmity to love Him; 
by its dispraise, to seek His praise; by its want of sympathy, to seek 
to be ‘hid with Christ in’ Him. 

II. Then, also for ourselves, since our life is hid, and we under- 
stand only so much as we, by acting, know, we must beware how we 
prejudge anything not to be useful to us, which comes to us in the 
form of untried self-discipline, or self-denial. For it is by trial only 
that we know it. It is one of the most frequent hindrances to ‘a 
more excellent way, that instead of trying it men ask of what 
good is it. S. Augustine records how, in his unconverted state, 
he was amazed at the self-denying life of S. Ambrose; how he 
admired what S. Ambrose most dreaded, that ‘personages so great 
held him in such honour,’ thought hardest, what was his self-discipline. 
‘What hope he bore within him, what struggles he had against the 


temptations which beset his very excellencies, or what comfort in 
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adversities, and what sweet joys Thy Bread had for the hidden mouth 
of his soul, I neither could conjecture, nor had experienced.” At 
every stage of life, knowledge of obedience. Would we know the 
value of anything, we must do it. 

III. And in this our course, since our life is hid, neither must we 
be downcast if we have not all the refreshment we would have, nor 
see at once the end of our actions or our own. ‘ Beloved, now are we 
the sons of God, but it doth not yet appear what we shall be.’ As the 
full life of the blessed is hid even from the saints here, and from that 
Ineffable Light which it is, there flash forth only some gleams of 
bliss, in fervent prayer, in Sacraments, in contemplation of our Lord, 
which come to us as angel-tokens from His Presence, so throughout, 
in each portion of our life. We are hidden from ourselves. We 
know not what we are. We see ourselves, as we are, encompassed by 
death, and, amidst this death, have earnests of life. We have ‘the 
firstfruits of the Spirit’ putting themselves forth in love and faith 
and hope ; but since our love is imperfect, so is our life and our sense 
of life. The source of our life is our Lord, hidden in God, streaming 
forth thence upon us, through the Blessed Comforter, discovering 
itself in holy aspirations, the yearnings of the soul, the ‘ unutterable 
groanings’ wherewith we long to be freed from our remaining death, 
hidden strength, unseen victories; but since it is hidden, we must 
not long for it, as though it were already revealed. Had we the 
fulness of that life, it were heaven itself. Now we have at one time 
the brightness of His Presence, at another, it is veiled from us; that 
we may be cheered onward when it is shining upon us, and humbled 
when it is withdrawn; that in its brightness we may lose all other 
love, in its withdrawal hate ourselves and our own sins; so, whether 
in the heaviness of the night or the joy of the morning, refreshment 
or depression, the ‘pillar of fire’ or the ‘cloud’ shall alike conduct 
us, night and day, to the Canaan of our everlasting rest and joy. 

This, then, is our office; to see how, day by day, we may be our- 
selves more hidden from the world, that we may be more with God; 
how to discharge our duties in it, so as more to forget ourselves and 
remember God only; to consider this only, how they may be done, 
so as best to please Him ; how self may least mingle in them; to seek 
no by-ends of our own, no applause of men, nor our own; rather to 
seek how we may escape men’s praise, that we may win God’s ; escape 
men’s sight and be seen by our ‘ Father who seeth in secret’ only, 
and have that in store with Him, which He, ‘in the last day, ‘ will 
reward openly’; to be content with the least; desire no more 
than we have; be thankful to escape the snares of those who have 
what we have not; be glad, if it may be, to have less, that others 
may abound ; to disburden ourselves of wealth by giving to er 
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poor; forget self in others, love others in God; seek only to be 
buried with Christ from this world and its vanities, hidden in His 
tomb, so that all the show and pomps of this world may but flit 
around us as unreal things, but not catch our gaze, nor draw our 
hearts, which have been ‘buried with Him’ and are ‘now risen with 


Him.’ E. B. PUSEY. 


Risen with Christ. 


If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ 
sitteth on the right hand of God.’ Co osstans iii, I. 


HE Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ from the grave speaks 
both to the understanding and to the heart of man, but it 
speaks, first of all, to the understanding. In days like ours, when 
the minds of men are much exercised about the grounds of faith, the 
Resurrection has come to occupy the same sort of prominence in 
Christian teaching that belonged to it in the very first days of the 
Christian Church. It is the great occurrence which, beyond an 
other in human history, proves to man that Christianity is from God. 
Christ Himself appeals to it as the certificate of His claims; His 
Apostle stakes the whole cause of Christianity upon its being literally 
true—‘ If Christ be not risen, our preaching is vain, your faith is also 
vain.’ But the Resurrection has a moral and devotional aspect too: 
it is at once the pattern of a true Christian life, and it is the force 
which invigorates it. ‘ Like as Christ was raised from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of 
life.” According to S. Paul, the great mysterious transactions of our 
Lord’s life, His death, His burial, His Resurrection, are not to be 
looked at as merely events external to Christians which took place in 
a distant country and in an age long past; they are repeated in the 
soul of every sincere convert who seeks Christian baptism. First of 
all, the old sinful nature was crucified ; we are ‘crucified with Christ 
that the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should 
not serve sin’; and next, the soul is ‘ buried with Him in baptism,’ 
hidden away, as it were, in the tomb of Christ from the associations 
of the old life; and, lastly, it was raised, raised to a new level of faith 
and practice, of thought and feeling, which he calls ‘ newness of life.” 
The likeness of Christ’s death was to be followed by the likeness of 
the Resurrection. The power of His Resurrection was to assert itself 
in movement ever victorious and upward, whereby the soul, while yet 
on earth, incessantly seeks its true and eternal home. ‘If ye then be 
risen with Christ, seek those things that are above, where Christ 
sitteth at the right hand of God.’ 
14 
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I. ‘Seek things that are above.’ This is the business, first of all, 
of a man’s understanding, of the understanding of a Christian who is 
risen with Christ. 

Easter is surely a summons to thought. It bids thought rise 
upwards, rise heavenwards with the rising Christ. The Resurrection 
is not merely a symbol, it is the warrant as well as the pattern of its 
mental movement. By rising from the grave Jesus Christ has made 
it possible for man to seek things above as he never sought them 
before. Before Christ rose men had thought and written about another 
world, sometimes under the guidance of the earlier revelation which 
was made to Israel, sometimes by the light of the natural reason 
which was the guide to the peoples of heathendom, but at best the 
veil was only half—if it was half—withdrawn. 'There was no clear 
light, no working and recognised certainty, nothing that would stand 
the wear and tear of discussion, of passion, of trouble, of life as it is. 
Men looked and gazed, but nature, with its sullen uniformities, was 
too much for them, and when thought would rise to a world beyond, 
nature seemed again and again to frown discouragement, and thought 
shrank back again and buried itself with a pathetic despair in the 
dust of earth. But Jesus rose from the grave in which they had laid 
Him, and all was changed. His Resurrection was a sensible interfer- 
ence from a higher world with the laws and the rules of this, It 
broke in upon the stern order of decay and death, which thus at once 
became a foil of its own immense significance ; it proved to the very 
senses of men that there is a life beyond the grave and a heaven into 
which they whom we name the dead may enter ; and so it bade thought 
rise upwards with the rising Christ, not merely into a new and glorious 
earthly life such as that which preceded the Ascension, but also into 
that world beyond the stars into which He passed to prepare a place 
for us. 

Seek, then, those things that are above, seek the conversation of the 
wise and the instructed. Study if you will the masterpieces, the 
highest masterpieces of literature ; make the most of whatever enlarges 
and ennobles your conceptions of nature and of human life ; in all the 
higher and purer regions of thought you are nearer Christ even 
though His name be not uttered. ‘Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report,’ think of these things, for even if they do not bear His 
name, they are assuredly in their essence His. But as you seek let 
your cry be ever ‘Excelsior.’ Rest not in the highest regions of 
earthly excellence, do not be satisfied until you have struggled upward 
beyond literature, beyond science, beyond nature into that world 
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into that Kingdom of Heaven which, since the Redeemer died and 
rose, has indeed been open to all believers—that world in which the 
King of Glory sits adored by tens of thousands of the highest intelli- 
gences, and ennobling human thought even by the distant sight of 
His transcendent glory. 

II. ‘Seek those things that are above, where Christ sitteth at the 
right hand of God.’ Yes, seek those things that are above; for this 
is the business not merely of the understanding, but of the affections. 
The Apostle, as he wrote, was thinking even more of the affections 
than of the understanding, for he continues, ‘Set your affection on 
things above, not on things on the earth.’ The affections are a par- 
ticular form or department of desire, and desire is the strongest 
motive power in the soul of man. Desire is to a soul what the force 
of gravitation is to a material body ; and thus it is that, when we 
have ascertained the objects upon which desire is set, we know the 
direction which a soul is taking. If those objects are in heaven, the 
soul is moving upwards and heavenwards; if they are on earth, the 
soul follows, it is sinking downwards. ‘ Where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also.’ Desire is the raw material which is fashioned, 
on the one hand, into covetousness, or ambition, or sensuality ; and, 
on the other hand, into the love of God. It becomes of this or of 
that complexion according to the objects which it pursues, and thus 
S. Augustine has finely said, ‘ Whithersoever I am being borne, it is 
love that bears me’ (quocunque feror, amore feror). 

Grace is with ‘all them that love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,’ 
and for this, among other reasons, did He rise from His grave that 
He might draw the affections of men upwards from earth to heaven, 
and so might lead them to gravitate surely towards Himself, the 
only Being in loving whom the heart can never risk exhaustion or 
disappointment. 

Ill. ‘Seek those things that are above.’ Here is, lastly, an effort 
for the sovereign faculty, for the will. It is not reason, it is not 
feeling, it is will which in the last resort rules the soul, and by which, 
therefore, the great question of its destiny must be decided. And, 
therefore, it is the will that the Apostle mainly addresses. ‘O will 
of man !” he seems to say, ‘seek those things that are above. Grant 
that this will is weakened by an inheritance of moral disease, this 
weakness has been corrected at least in those who are risen with 
Christ. Christ has washed them with His Blood; Christ has poured 
into them, by His Spirit, His justifying and invigorating grace, so 
that they can do as they list if they only have the heart and the 
loyalty to doit. ‘I can do all things,’ said S. Paul, ‘ through Christ 
that strengtheneth me.’ Away with the faint-hearted and false notion 
that religious effort, after all, is an affair of temperament. Natural 
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disposition may make things easy or difficult. It cannot either 
promote or arrest the onward, upward movement of a free, because 
regenerate, will, We Christians seek things above, or, alas! in our 
worst moments, we seek things below, at our discretion. We have 
been made masters of ourselves by Christ. We cannot shift the 
responsibility which attaches to us by putting it upon the very cir- 
cumstances which are placed within our control. 
H. P. LIDDON. 


Ill. OUTLINES ON THE GOSPEL 
The Return from the Sepulchre. 


Then the disciples went away again unto their own home. S. Joun xx. 10. 


A |HE disciples then went away again unto their own 
home.’ They went, we know, with hopes revived 
and hearts comforted. They went, to expect 
further communications from Him whom they 
now know to be alive from the dead. They went 
to recall to mind the words which He had so 
lately spoken, but to which they had listened at 
the time with hearts so deaf that it was as if they 
had never heard them. They went, to talk one to another of the 
things which had happened. They went, to give thanks to God for 
all that they had been permitted to hear and to see of their Divine 
Master, and to try to carry out in their daily lives the instructions 
which He had given and the example which He had set them. 

Let us ponder the senses in which we may be said to-night to 
resemble the disciples here spoken of as returning from the sight of 
the deserted sepulchre, which was to them the assurance of Christ’s 
life after death, to their several homes and occupations, with feelings 
so much altered from anything they had known before. 

I. Let me say then, first of all, that we ought to return to our 
homes and to our occupations with hopes revived and hearts com- 
forted. 

To-day the part of the truth which has been presented to us dis- 
tinctly is the Resurrection of Christ: the fact, the simple yet marvel- 
lous fact, that, after really dying, by that death which we have 
looked upon during the past week in its circumstances and in its 
details ; after being buried in a particular place and before several 
witnesses ; after lying in the state of death, His tomb guarded and 
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watched, through a portion of three days, by those who were in- 
terested to prevent the removal of the body by any secret or collusive 
means ; and after passing, as to His soul, into that condition, what- 
ever it be, which men’s souls pass into when separated from the body ; 
a condition expressed in our Creed by the words, ‘ He descended into 
hell,’ that is, into Hades, into the place or the state of departed spirits 
between death and resurrection; the fact, I say, that, after these 
realities of death, burial, and sojourn in the Paradise of the departed, 
He did rise again out of death ; His soul returned to the lifeless body, 
and He became again a living man, invested with that transformed, 
that immortal body, which dieth no more, which needs no more the 
things which are necessary to the life of this world, but is ready to 
take its place above in the everlasting presence of God. 

We ought to go home with hopes revived and hearts comforted 
oy having gazed to-day upon the Resurrection of Christ. I am sure 
you are glad that He has risen. Cherish that feeling. It is a good 
one for all of us. It is a sound and a safe and a salutary one for 
all of us. Thank God for His inestimable love in the redemption of 
the world by our Lord Jesus Christ ; for the means of grace, and for 
the hope of glory. All these things are inseparably bound up in the 
assurance that Christ who died lives again. Go home rejoicing that 
it is so: and be assured that in that very rejoicing lies for you the 
germ of life. 

II. And this brings us naturally to the second point touched upon. 
We should return home, as did the first disciples, to expect further 
ape saa from Him whom we believe to be alive from the 

ead. 

We should be ill-off if we too might not expect further communi- 
cations, beyond what we have already received, from our risen 
Saviour. Ido not mean that we expect, or ought to expect, new 
revelations from Him. In His Word we have all that we need of 
this kind. But new communications from Him we do greatly need ; 
and they who ask for them shall have them. I would have you enter 
again upon your common occupations, with the full expectation, even 
as the disciples doubtless did, of hearing and seeing more than you 
have yet heard and seen of your living Lord. 

Expect every day to see more of Christ, by communicating directly 
with Him, and with God through Him, by the Holy Spirit. 

III. I mentioned as a third point in the condition of the disciples 
spoken of in the text—and it is one equally applicable to us—that 
they returned from the sepulchre to remember Christ’s words. 

They had heard Him say many things, careful as He was to teach 
them gradually and appropriately, which at the time they did not 
une This very fact of the Resurrection was an instance of 
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it, Again and again it had been foretold to them during His 
earthly life. And yet in the verse before the text we are expressly 
told that ‘as yet they knew not the Scripture, that He must rise 
again from the dead.’ It is a striking instance of the way in which 
all truth affects the human mind. It requires that there should be 
something in us to which it can assimilate itself. We all know that 
one of the higher discoveries of a science is altogether unintelligible 
to us, its statement a merely unmeaning sound in our ears, until we 
have learned the principles of that science, and risen step by step to 
the particular truth in question. So was it with the disciples, during 
the earthly ministry of Christ, in reference to the things that were to 
befall Him at its close. They had their own idea of what it was 
likely and of what it was becoming that He should be, and, so long 
as they retained that prejudice, they could not learn what He was 
and was to be. It was not until after the Resurrection that His 
words began to come back upon them as voices and not sounds. 
Then indeed, in that interval between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension, they had occupation enough in recalling to themselves 
the things which He had spoken, in pondering their unsuspected mean- 
ing, and in marvelling at their own unbelief in having listened as it 
were without hearing. 

Even thus is it with us after every real apprehension of the Resur- 
rection and immortal life of Christ. We go back to our homes to 
remember His words. 

IV. Once again, the disciples went away to their own home to talk 
one to another of the things which had happened. 

Those who have together commemorated the reality of Christ’s Re- 
surrection, can scarcely go home to be silent altogether, from day to 
day, as to the faith and the hope which are deeply cherished within. 
Or, if they speak not, at least they will indicate one to another, by 
signs not to be misunderstood, that they are pursuing the same end, 
by the same means, through the same difficulties, in the same 
strength. 

V. I add yet one last particular. The disciples went back to their 
own homes full of thankfulness to God for all that He had permitted 
them to see and hear of Christ, and desirous to show that thankful- 
ness by obeying the directions and by following the example of their 
beloved Master. eae? 

And surely this ought to be the parting word, the abiding impres- 
sion, of our Easter Day. DEAN VAUGHAN. 
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Mary’s Perplexity at the Empty Tomb. 


And they say unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? She saith unto them, 
Because they have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid Him. 
S. Joun xx. 13. 


i | an aee Mary Magdalene reaches the sepulchre and finds the 

stone rolled away. She does not look within: she sees no 
angel : she returns to the city by some other and shorter path than that 
along which her companions were advancing. She returns to share her 
anxieties with S. Peter and withS. John. And then the other women 
reach the sepulchre. They, too, find the stone rolled away. Unlike 
Mary they enter the sepulchre, and they are bidden by an angel, 
whom they find there, to return to Jerusalem and to inform S. Peter 
and the disciples that Christ had risen. Meanwhile Mary Magdalene 
is on her way back to the sepulchre to pay it a second visit, this time 
in company with S. Peter and S. John. ‘These disciples examine the 
tomb and return to the city, leaving Mary alone before the empty 
grave. ‘There she stands, as the lesson which has just been read to 
us describes her: there she stands weeping and solitary in the bitter- 
ness of her grief. This time she stoops down and looks in and sees 
the traces of the Body of Jesus Christ. And then, almost listlessly 
and without intending it, she enters into conversation with the 
angels. Jesus is the one thought that fills her soul, and when she is 
asked why she weeps she answers, ‘ Because they have taken away 
my Lord out of the sepulchre, and I know not where they have laid 
Him.’ 

Mary Magdalene, then, during the first hours of Easter Day must 
not be merged in the company of devout women who visited the 
tomb of Jesus Christ. Her relation to the Resurrection is all her 
own: it is unique. She, the frail woman, she, the crushed, broken- 
hearted penitent, makes the first visit to our Saviour’s tomb. To 
her He appears alive before He appears either to S. Peter or to S. John, 
and the secret of this, her high distinction among the first and 
greatest servants of Christ, is her love. She loved much. This had 
been the reason of old for her full and free forgiveness. She loved 
much : this was the motive power which associates her more than 
any human being with Christ’s Resurrection-glory. And surely there 
is reason in this; for what is rightly regulated love but moral power 
of the highest order? As S. Paul puts it, ‘The love of Christ con- 
straineth us.’ Few men have ever explored the heights and depths 
of our human nature more thoroughly than the great Augustine. 
“Ne S. Augustine has a saying which shows how highly he rated the 
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ractical power of love. ‘ Only love,’ he said, ‘and 
Me what thes wilt.’ : ; . then bagn, mayesh 

Love is indeed the very muscle and fibre of moral force. If the 
condition of mankind at large is bettered, this is effected by men who 
love their fellow-men. If goodness is embodied in life and character, 
this is by those who begin by seeing, however imperfectly, the beauty 
of goodness, and are enamoured of it before they try to make it their 
own. If truth is sought and found amid and across difficulties which 
have seemed insuperable, this is by intellects to which truth has pre- 
sented itself as an object in itself so beautiful as to win the love of 
their hearts. And if Mary rose in the dark night to visit the grave 
of her slain Master, and to pay Him such honours as her poverty 
could yield, this was because her soul was on fire with the moral 
power of a strong and pure affection, which was to be rewarded 
presently by the attainment of its object. 

Il. Mary Magdalene waiting before the empty tomb of Jesus re- 
appears in each generation of Christians. It is not hard, at least for 
some of us, to recognise her among ourselves. She is the type of 
those souls which have a genuine love of religion, but which, from 
whatever cause, and in various ways, are for a time at any rate dis- 
appointed in it. And religious disappointment is hard to bear, 
hard in proportion to the genuineness and sincerity of a man’s char- 
acter, because it is rightly felt that so much is in peril while this 
disappointment lasts; for religion invites a larger stake, a more 
ruinous investment, so to put it, of thought and feeling than any 
other subject, in proportion to its transcendent importance ; and 
when those who have given up much, if not all else, that they may 
win this, think that they have missed what they hoped to have,— 
when those who, like the merchant in the parable, have sold their all 
to buy the pearl of great price, suppose, though it be, indeed, with- 
out reason and only for a while, that what they have purchased is a 
flint, the recoil of baffled hope is even terrible. Take the not un- 
common case of a person who, for some years, for whatever reason, 
has paid scant attention to religious matters. He may not have 
broken God’s law in any flagrant way: he may not have been the 
prodigal son of the parable: he may only have been an eager man of 
business, or an accomplished man of letters, or a great favourite in 
society, or a dreamer of unpractical but absorbmg dreams. But, 
anyhow, he has lost sight of God. God has had, I do not say some- 
thing less than His true place in the man’s thought, but scarcely any 
place at all. Still he brings something of what he learnt from his 
mother, something of his early prayers, something of his Bible, 
something, it may be, of the happiness and glow of a confirmation, 
of a first communion; and as-he knows that the years are passing 
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quickly, and that he must soon be in his grave, he trusts himself to 
the guidance of these memories of the past: he sets out—it 1s a 
painful, it is a creditable effort—he sets out to visit the sepulchre of 
his early life as a Christian, within which he trusts to find again the 
substance of religious wellbeing—the Body of Jesus. He sets out 
with Mary Magdalene that he may renew his old homage to the 
person of his Lord, and, like Mary, perchance he finds that the 
mouth of the sepulchre is now wide open and that the Body of Jesus 
is gone. He recollects what he used to think about sacred subjects, 
but somehow his old thoughts will not recur to him. He cannot 
recognise the accustomed haunts of his spirit. The old language of 
thirty years ago is no longer to him what it was. ‘There is some- 
thing in the air, it seems, which has changed the aspect of what was 
once for him so full of grace and life, and he gazes on it as on the 
shell of an extinct creature—as on the ruined castle of a noble race. 
He opens his Bible, but somehow it is interesting to him only as 
literature. It is no more to him than Shakespeare, or some other 
work of human genius. It does not speak to his undying spirit: for 
him the Body of Jesus is not there. He tries to pray, and prayer to 
him is only like poetry—an exercise which warms the soul, but which 
is not felt to be anything like actual converse with an unseen per- 
son: the Body of Jesus is not there. He will do his best. He even 
approaches the Holy Communion. but here again he finds only a 
symbolical ceremony which recalls the dead ‘past. There is no sense 
of contact with the living Lord of life. The Body of Jesus, so far as 
his experience goes—he knows nothing of the absolute reality—the 
Body of Jesus is not even there. Everywhere he sees traces of the 
old presence which haunts his memory. He counts up the napkins 
and the linen clothes, he measures the chamber in which, as his 
memory reports, his Lord had lain ; but now there are voices about 
that tell him how much has changed since those days of which he is 
thinking. They say that much that then kept out light and air has 
been rolled away, that many a scheme for setting a watch over the 
grave of some crucified truth has been defeated, that many a truth, 
buried out of sight by the ignorance or the scorn of man, has risen 
to a new and glorious life, and that all is not really lost, as it seems 
to him. He listens to these voices, perplexed, half incredulous, yet 
not altogether without hope ; but he still murmurs sadly that criti- 
cism, or controversy, or the spirit of the time, or religious movements 
of this kind or that, have taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre, 
and he knows not where they have laid Him. Is it not possible that 
he is repeating the mistake—the very intelligible mistake—of Mary 
Magdalene—that he is forgetting the meaning of the lapse of time ? 
Mary assumed that she would find on Easter morning all that had 
22 
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been left, as it was left, on the late evening of Good Friday. She 
knew not that there are hours in the life of souls which may count 
for centuries, and that she had been living through such hours as 
these. She did not think that the Body of her Saviour might be 
preserved to her, not in the tomb where they laid Him, but under 
new conditions, in the freedom of the glorified body which passed 
the sealed doors—which ascended to the heavens. Had Mary re- 
mained at the sepulchre from the burial onwards—had she’ per- 
severingly sat, as did Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, in her tragic 
sorrow before the corpses of her slain sons—had she sat continuously 
over against the sepulchre through the first and second nights after 
the death of the Lord—she must have witnessed the Resurrection. 
She would have seen the stone rolled away: she would have seen the 
body, reanimated by the holy soul of Jesus, flash forth from the 
tomb into the darkness of the night. As it was, she had been 
absent: she had lost the thread of continuity which linked the 
present to the past, and so she was perplexed. In time she found 
that her Lord was there as before, but in the garden—not in the 
grave—but a living source of life—not a dead body to be covered 
with spices and ointments. 

Nor need it be otherwise with such a case as I am considering. 
A generation has passed since you were a boy, and a generation 
counts for much in a busy age like this. What wonder if some of 
those associations of your boyish mind have been disturbed. Depend 
upon it, the Body of Jesus is not lost. Do not despair because you 
cannot find it at the moment, amid the old conditions, between the 
grave-clothes and the napkin, in the sepulchre of a bygone time. 
Distinguish between the unchanging, indestructible object of the 
religious life of the soul of man, and the ever-shifting moods of 
human thought and feeling around it as the generations pass. Be 
patient, as Mary was patient, hopeful, as Mary was hopeful, and 
your share in Mary’s tears will surely be followed by Mary’s joy. It 
is encompassing a new mental and moral development of your 
spiritual nature. It is, perhaps, in nothing less than in an inward 
resurrection with Christ that you will recover for your Bible, for 
your prayers, for your communions, all of—or rather much more 
than—their old meaning. You will have exchanged Jesus in the 
tomb for Jesus in the garden—the religious thought and resolve of 
a boy for the religious horizons and aspirations of a ripened man- 


hood. H. P. LIDDON. 
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IV. OUTLINES ON THE LESSONS 
The Risen Christ. 


And when I saw Him, I fell at His feet as one dead. And He laid His right hand 
upon me, saying, Fear not ; I am the first and the last, and the Living One, and I 
was dead, and, behold, I am alive for evermore, and I have the keys of death and of 
Hades. Rev. i. 17, 18 (Revised Version). 


=I is the exalted Christ who is before us, on this 
bright Easter Day. Let us consider what is said 
about Him—not only in the text, but also in the 
entire passage to which the text belongs. 

I. First, then, the description given. Now, un- 
less Iam much mistaken, we are not to suppose 
that the figure of Jesus Christ, which the Apostle 

tells us he beheld, is precisely the figure of the 
Lord as He appears at this moment in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
What Saul saw when he fell from his horse on the road to Damascus; 
what the first martyr, Stephen, saw just before his furious enemies 
flew at him, and dragged him away to his death—was, I venture to 
believe, Jesus Christ as you and I should behold Him if our eyes 
were opened—Jesus Christ as He is. But the figure in S. John’s 
description is evidently symbolical. You cannot realise it, and it is 
well not to attempt to do so. It ought to be left in our minds as a 
mental conception, without endeavouring to give it the definite ex- 
pression of form. It represents Christ, but is not Christ—just as the 
seven golden candlesticks represent the seven churches of Asia, but 
are obviously not those churches ; just as the circle of stars held in the 
hand of the Saviour stands for, and only stands for, the chief pastors 
of those Christian communities. And yet, on the other hand, there 
is a life, a movement, a power about the figure, that seems to remove 
it from the region of mere symbolism. We have speech, we have 
the laying-on of the right hand, we have the penetrating glance of 
the eye. So that one is a little perplexed as to the real nature of the 
vision, and hardly knows what to think or to say about it. How- 
ever, this is clear enough, that we are intended to gather from the 
vision facts of the deepest importance, both about the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself, and about His present management of the Church. 
Here we have no difficulty. 

From the appearance of Christ we learn what He is now. In the 
Pie white garment, reaching far down the person, and just display- 
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ing the feet ; and in the broad golden girdle, the symbol of royalt 
bound round the breast—we ie the uke of the Priest-King a 
His throne. The whitened hair, although in man it betokens the 
failure of power through the advance of age, in this connection 
symbolises the great fact that Jesus is the Ancient of Days, the mys- 
terious Being who is from everlasting to everlasting. Every other 
feature of the description bespeaks irresistible strength. 

II. ‘I am the first and the last, says Christ. The ‘first,’ because 
from Him all things proceed as from their origin ; the ‘ last,’ because 
towards Him—and to Him—all things tend, as to the purpose and 
object for which they are called into existence. It is impossible to 
conceive of a title more distinctly pointing to the peculiar preroga- 
tives of Deity than this. Three times, in the prophecies of Isaiah, 
it is applied to Jehovah. Here Jesus Christ takes it to Himself. 
And He who is the source of all things, and the end of all things, 
cannot but be God. Next, ‘I am the Living One, i.e. ‘I alone have 
life in Myself; and from Me, as from a fountain, all created life 
flows. We are reminded of the words, ‘uncaused Himself, but 
causing all beside.’ He has obtained a victory in which His people 
participate. He hath made the dreaded King of Terrors His servant 
and ours ; and He has been invested with complete control over the 
awful kingdom of the“unseen world. 

Ill. Christ is not only the Lord of death, He is the Lord of 
Hades. Hades—(not ‘ Hell, as we have it in the Authorised Ver- 
sion)—Hades, before Christ appeared and accomplished His great 
redeeming work on earth, was an object of scarcely less aversion and 
dread than death itself. Men knew nothing of that dim, vast, 
shadowy, unseen region beyond the grave. They asked themselves : 
what were the conditions of existence into which they would be 
ushered ? what the companionships they would find there ? what the 
occupations in which they would be engagea? what the effect of their 
residence in that dark abode? But they found no answer. No one, 
out of all the millions that had left the earth, had ever come back to 
tell them. But, again, Christ altered this. And now, we know and 
are sure that His people pass, when they pass behind the veil, into 
the society of the blessed dead who have died in the Lord, and into a 
more blessed proximity to Ghrist than any that they could possibly 
have enjoyed whilst living here below. Of course, they are with 
Christ now, and Christ with them. But in a far higher sense will 
they be ‘ with Christ’ when they go hence, and are no more seen. 


G. ALTHROP. 
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Christ and His Members United by the Holy Spirit. 


And I beheld, and, lo, in the midst of the throne and of the four living beings, and 
in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb as it had been slain, having seven horns and 
seven eyes, which are the seven Spirits of God sent forth into all the earth. Rev. v. 6. 


I. HE union of Christ with His people, and of them with Him, 

is a thing which may be described, in the light of the New 
Testament, as not only a great truth of spiritual life, but the truth 
of truths. It is related to all other kindred doctrines as that which 
combines, harmonises, and explains them. It appears as the end, 
where they appear as means. Hither they gather and converge. Is 
it repentance? Isit faith? Is it regeneration? Is it justification of 
the person? Is it sanctification of the nature, the will, the affections, 
the life, the self? All stands related to this holy union. 

The sacred mediation of the heavenly Spirit, the conveyance 
through Him of every blessing of the vital union, appears every- 
where in the subject. In the parable of the Vine and Branches, in- 
deed, He is not explicitly mentioned. But the context of the whole 
discourse is so full of Him that He is assuredly implied as the life- 
bond, the life-secret that flows and is poured from the hidden root 
into the happy branches, their blossoms and their clusters. In the 
imagery of the Bridal it is to a life ‘in the newness of the Spirit’ 
that the Spouse of Christ is called. In the imagery of the Building 
it is ‘in the Spirit’ that the saints, compacted into their Corner- 
Stone, are ‘ being builded together to be the habitation of God.’ 

The Sevenfold One is sent forth into all the earth, as the Eyes, as 
the Presence, of the exalted Lamb of the Sacrifice. It is by Him, 
and by Him alone, that that presence is in the Church, and is in the 
Christian. 

II. ‘Sent forth into all the earth’: from the presence of the 
Blessed, from the Heaven of Heavens, into all the earth; from the 
heart of God to the heart of man; from amidst the song of the 
heavenly elders to you and to me, to the circumstances of our life 
to-day, to the stones and dust, the thorns and mire of our path, to 
the snares and the illusions, to the crowds and to the solitude of 
earth. Yes, He is sent forth into the present, the visible, the tem- 
poral. He is intended, He intends Himself, to be no dreamy abstrac- 
tion above our heads and hearts, but to be the inmost friend, the 
living strength, the infinitely ready and versatile resource and 
expedient of the hour of your temptation and of mine. He is able 
to set us at liberty in Christ, and yet by the same act to bind us into 
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all the flying hours of inestimable and never-returning time sacred to 
us, and yet to take out of them all anxiety ; to fill the heart with the 
things eternal, and yet to open to it as no other touch can do all that 
is truly rich and beautiful in the things of this life. He is able, in a 
word, having united us to Christ, to make that union ‘a living, bright 
reality, a possession that we use as well as have, in the whole of life. 
* All these things worketh that one and the selfsame Spirit, dividing 
to every man severally as He will. And, meanwhile, He worketh 
thus as the Eyes, as the Presence, of the Lamb. All is drawn 
from, all is related to Christ, still to Christ, Christ glorified, Christ 
crucified. 

‘The righteousness wherein we must be found, if we will be justi- 
fied,’ says Richard Hooker, in his great Discourse of Justification, ‘ is 
not our own; therefore we cannot be justified by any inherent 
quality. Christ has merited righteousness for as many as are found 
in Him. In Him God findeth us, if we be faithful; for by faith we 
are incorporated into Christ. . . . Let it be counted folly, or frenzy, 
or fury’ (perhaps, had he lived in our time, he would have added, ‘ or 
fiction, or mythology’),—‘ whatsoever, it is our comfort, and our 
wisdom. We care for no knowledge in the world but this, that man 
hath sinned and God hath suffered ; that God hath made Himself 
the sin of man, and that men are made the righteousness of God.’ 

‘I feel, writes Thomas Chalmers, in his diary—and he was no 
dreamer in the path of this life—‘ I feel that looking up for the Spirit 
through Jesus Christ is the only effectual attitude for obtaining love 
to God and filial confidence in Him.’ H. C. G. MOULE. 


The Egyptians Dead upon the Seashore. 
And Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the seashore. Exonus xiv. 30. 


i. HIS is a picture, I think, of the way in which experiences in 

aR this world become finished, and men pass on to other ex- 
periences which lie beyond. In some moods it seems to us as if 
nothing finally got done. When we are in the thick of an experience 
we find it hard to believe or to imagine that the time will ever come, 
when that experience shall be wholly a thing of the past and we shall 
have gone out beyond it into other fields. When we open our eyes 
morning after morning and find the old struggle on which we closed our 
eyes last night awaiting us; when we open our door each day only to 
find our old enemy upon the doorstep; when all our habits and thoughts 
and associations have become entwined and coloured with some 
tyrannical necessity, which, however it may change the form te 
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tyranny, will never let us go,—it grows so hard as almost to appear 
impossible for us to anticipate that that dominion ever is to disap- 
pear, that we shall ever shake free our wings and leave behind the 
earth to which we have been chained so long. On the long sea- 
voyage the green earth becomes inconceivable. To the traveller in 
the mountains or the desert it becomes very difficult to believe that 
he shall some day reach the beach and sail upon the sea. But the 
day comes, nevertheless. Some morning we go out to meet the old 
struggle, and it is not there. Some day we listen for the old voice of 
our old tyrant, and the air is still. At last the day does come when 
our Egyptian, our old master, who has held our life in his hard hands, 
lies dead upon the seashore, and Jooking into his cold face we know 
that our life with him is over, and turn our eyes and our feet east- 
ward to a journey in which he shall have no part. Things do get 
done, and when they do, when anything is really finished, then come 
serious and thoughtful moments in which we ask ourselves whether 
we have let that which we shall know no longer do for us all that it 
had the power to do, whether we are carrying out of the finished 
experience that which it has all along been trying to give to our 
characters and souls. 

II. Nothing is more remarkable than the way in which, both in 
public and personal life, men accept the permanence of conditions 
which are certainly some day to disappear. The whole history 
which teaches us that mankind does conquer its enemies and see its 
tyrants by-and-by lying dead on the seashore, often appears to have 
no influence with the minds of men, all absorbed as they are in what 
seems a hopeless struggle. But look around! Where are the 
Egyptians which used to hold the human body and the human soul 
in slavery ? Have you ever counted? The divine right of rulers, the 
dominion of the priesthood over the intellect and conscience, the 
ownership of man by man, the accepted inequality of human lots, the 
complacent acquiescence in false social states, the use of torture to 
extort the needed lie, the praise of ignorance as the safeguard of 
order, the irresponsible possession of power without corresponding 
duty, the pure content in selfishness—do you realise, in the midst of 
the cynical and despairing talk by which we are surrounded, can you 
realise how these bad tyrants of the human race have lost their 
power over large regions of human life? They are dead Egyptians. 
Abominable social theories which fifty years ago, in the old days of 
slavery, in the old days of accepted pauperism, men stated as melan- 
choly, but hopeless, truisms are now the discarded rubbish of anti- 
quity, kept as they keep the racks and thumb-screws in old castle 
dungeons for a tourists’ show. 


“A there anything more wonderful than the way in which men to- 
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day are daring to think of the abolition and disappeara 

things which they used to think were as truly a sain of ni abe 
the human body, or the ground on which it walks? Ah! my friends 
you only show how you are living in the past, not in the present, when 
you see nothing but material for sport in the beliefs of ardent men 
and brave societies which set before themselves and human kind the 
abolition of poverty, the abolition of war, the abolition of ignorance 
the abolition of disease, the sweeping away of mere money competi- 
tion as the motive power of life, the dethronement of fear from the 
high place which it has held among, ay, almost above, all the ruling 
and shaping powers of the destiny of man. I recognise in many a 
frantic cry the great growing conviction of mankind that nothing 
which ought not to be need be. I hear in many hoarse, ungracious 
tones man’s utterance of the conviction that much which his fathers 
thought was meant to cultivate their patience by submission, is meant 
also to cultivate their courage by resistance till it dies. ‘The Egyp- 
tian must die.’ That is the assurance which is possessing the heart 
of man. 

When any evil does finally perish, then there is something infinitely 
pathetic in the remembrance of the way in which mankind for gene- 
rations accepted it as inevitable and drew out of its submission to it 
such blessing and education as pure submission to the inevitable is 
able to bestow. The poor man, who thinks his poverty, and the 
ignorance and servitude which his poverty entails, all right, comforts 
himself by saying that God made him poor in order that he might be 
patient and learn to possess his’soul in self-respect. By-and-bye, when 
the iniquity of the system under which he has lived gives way and he 
finds himself admitted to the full rights and duties of a man—what 
then? Infinitely pathetic, as it seems to me, is the recognition that 
he wins of the great love and wisdom with which God would not let 
even that darkness be entirely fruitless of light ; but while He was 
making ready for the fuller life of which the poor man neve. 
dreamed, at the same time fed him in the wilderness with manna 
which the wilderness alone could give, so that no delight of freedom 
to which he afterwards should come need make him wholly curse or 
utterly despise the regions of darkness and restraint through which f 
he came to reach it. 

Is it not thus that we may always explain at least a part, the best 
part, of that strange longing with which the world, when it has 
entered into any higher life, still finds itself looking back to the 
lower life out of which it has passed? It is not properly regret. It 
is not a desire to turn back into the darkness. The age of real faith 
does not covet again the chains of superstition. The world at peace 
does not ask to be shaken once more by the earthquakes of war. me 
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faith does feel the beauty of complete surrender which superstition 
kept for its sole spiritual virtue ; and peace, with its diffused respon- 
sibility, is kindled at the thought of heroic and unquestioning obedi- 
ence which the education of war produced. Still let superstition and 
war lie dead. We will not call them back to life; but we will 
borrow their jewels of silver and jewels of gold as we go forth into 
the wilderness to worship our God with larger worship. Do you not 
feel this in all the best progress? Do you not see it in the eyes of 
mankind, in the depths of the eyes of mankind always, as it turns 
away from the dead forms of its old masters and goes forth into the 
years to be; the hoarded power of the past glowing beneath the satis- 
faction of the present and the fiery hope of the unknown future ? 

III. With regard to a man’s permanent escape from evil, may we 
not say these two things, that it must come about as the natural 
privilege of his life, and it must be positive? To the soul which has 
finally escaped from sin into the full freedom of the perfect life, the 
soul which has entered into the celestial liberty, must not these two 
things be clear, first, that his old dream of life was a delusion, that 
he was never meant to be the thing which he so long allowed himself 
to be; and, second, that the great interests of the celestial life, the 
service of God which has there claimed the child of God, makes sure 
for ever that there shall be no return to the old servitude? And 
what we dare to believe shall there in heaven come perfectly, and with 
reference to all wickedness, why may we not believe that here and 
now it may come in its degree with reference to some special sin? 
Know that it is not natural that you should steal, that you should 
lie; get rid of the first awful assumption that it is bound up with 
your constitution, cease to be a weak fatalist about it. That is the 
first thing. And then launch bravely forth into brave works of 
positive honesty and truth. Insist that your life shall not merely 
deny some falsehood, but that it shall assert some truth. Then, not 
till then, shall the lie let you go, and your soul count it impossible 
ever again to do—wonderful, almost incredible, that it ever should 
have done—what once it used to do from day to day. 

When the fallacy has been exposed, when the man has become 
something which he used to go about declaring that it was absolutely 
impossible that he should ever be, or has cast finally away that which 
he has counted a very part and portion of his life, it is often very 
interesting to see how he thinks of his cast-off sin. He, if he is a true 
man, counts his escape complete, but he never forgets his old bondage 
He is always one whom God has led ‘out of the land of Eg to 
Egypt is still there, although he has escaped from it. Egypt di ae 
cease to be when the Egyptians with whom he had to ab fell dead. 


— are still doing the sin which has now become impossible for him, 
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He understands those men by his past, while he cannot imagine him- 
self sharing their life to-day. He is full of sympathy with the sinner, 
which is one with, of the same substance as, his securit against the 
sin. Pity and hopefulness and humility and strength all blend into 
the peaceful and settled composure of his life. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS, 


The Magdalene’s Touch. 


Jesus saith unto her, Touch Me not; for I am not yet ascended to My Father : but 
go to My brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto My Father, and your Father ; 
and to My God, and your God.’ S, Jown xx. 17. 


H™: we haye Christ actually putting a person away, if not 

from His presence, yet, at least, from close contact with 
Him ; and assigning, as the reason, a consideration of time, that the 
period for such contact was not yet arrived,—‘Touch Me not; for I 
am not yet ascended to My Father.’ 

The very word ‘ yet, leaving the plain and blessed inference, that, 
when He was ascended to the Father, then she might touch Him, 
even as she wished. And not she only; but all His brethren: for, 
carrying on the word, and also the argument, to them, He says, ‘ But 
go to My brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto My Father, and 
your Father; and to My God, and your God.’ 

So that, if language is to be taken in its proper sense, the date of 
the Ascension of Christ is the commencement of a degree of nearness 
to Him, and of intercourse with Him, which was impossible, or (which 
was the same thing) which was prohibited during the period that 
He was upon earth, and after His Resurrection. 

And this is, itself, a wonderful fact, that we can, and may draw 
nigher, and cling more closely, and enjoy more really, the presence of 
Christ now He is in heaven, than we could have done had we seen 
Him, and had we met Him, as Mary did, in His material Body, in 
that garden. 

And yet, I repeat, what else can be the natural conclusion, which 
every man must draw, from those words, ‘Touch Me not; for I am 
not yet ascended to My Father’? 

I am aware that there are two interpretations sometimes given to 
this passage, which rather alter the signification. 

Some understand the words, ‘Touch Me not,’ to mean, ‘ Hold Me 
not; do not detain Me’; as though our Lord’s intention was to say, 
“Do not keep Me now. I am only a passenger upon his way. I am 
mounting to the skies.’ - 
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To this view, the one, but the fatal, objection, is, that the original 
construction of the sentence, in the Greek, cannot carry the sense. 

Others have considered the scope of the passage to belong, 
altogether, to a yet future state. ‘Do not embrace Me thus here; 
hereafter, we shall be together in a different, and a glorified condi- 
tion, then there will be time and opportunity for such lengthened 
intercourse ; but, now, “Touch Me not; for I am not yet ascended to 
My Father.”’ 

To which the answer must be, as we have already seen, that our 
Saviour’s words assuredly implied, that, as soon as ever His own 
ascension to heaven should have taken place, immediately, from that 
moment, the privilege to ‘ touch’ Him would begin. 

In order to understand the real character of the transaction, we 
must recollect what was the particular purport of those ‘ forty days’ 
which our Saviour spent upon earth after He rose from the grave. 

It was to give abundant evidence to certain chosen witnesses, that 
He was indeed ‘risen.’ It was to identify His risen with His cruci- 
fied Body. It was to show that the body was at once material, and 
yet spiritual: material, for it ate and drank; and spiritual, for it 
was not subject to the usual laws of matter. It was to show that all 
His sympathy, and all His love, and all His interest, in His people, 
remained unimpaired. It was to commission His Apostles ; it was to 
empower His Church. 

But, all the while, this little circle of ‘forty days’ was only a 
halting-place in the midst of the Ascension. It was never meant for 
protracted converse and tender intimacies. 

And, accordingly, He, who never put any one away from Him in 
all the thirty-three years before His death, now separated this woman 
from Him—‘'Touch Me not.’ 

Strange it must have sounded in her ears, ‘Touch Me not, when 
she, herself, had been allowed once, not unreproved only, but vindi- 
cated and commended in the act, to stay, as long as ever she liked, at 
those very feet, ‘washing them with her tears, and wiping them with 
the hairs of her head !’ 

But little cause had Mary for this disappointment, or mortifi- 
cation, when, instead, He gave her, at once, that high mission, more 
than all personal delight, ‘Go to My brethren, and say unto them, I 
aoe unto My Father, and your Father; and to My God, and your 

od.” 

But we have to do with the warrant, which the text gives us now, 
that Christ is ‘ascended’ for real communion; and to find out what 
the measure of that communion is. 

For, whatever it was that Mary did—whatever that action was 


me to express and to convey—that may we now do and express, 
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seeing that His own appointed time for it is already come; and that 
He has ‘ ascended to the Father.’ 

For, remember, that to Christ’s own feeling, the circumstance of 
the invisibility of His presence would make no difference. 

I often think that it may be so with the spirits of the departed. 
To them, death may make no separation at all. To us, indeed— 
even if we believe that they are still about us,—still the fact that we 
cannot see them must Binks a great change. But, to them, if they 
are still about our path, and about our bed, there will be no 
change, in this respect, at all—not a shadow of separation in any 
sense. 

Certainly, our Lord feels just as much present with His people 
now, as when His bodily eye saw them, and His natural voice spoke 
tothem. Therefore to Him it is just the same, now, as if anybody 
really ‘touched’ Him. But to us, it is an exercise of faith to realise 
that. But to Him there is no alteration at all, since He was upon 
the earth. 

Now the act of Mary—of ‘ touching’ Jesus—whatever that ‘touch’ 
was—must have been expressive, first, of the faith she had, that her 
own Lord and Saviour was again at her side, for, as she saw Him, 
she said simply, that one most beautiful of words, ‘ Master !’ 

Thomas, too, when he touched, felt much the same. And our 
Saviour’s repulse to Mary speaks only and exactly the same language 
as does the attitude of Thomas. Both exalt the spiritual power 
above the natural touch. The soul’s embrace of the unseen in both, 
is made greater than all bodily evidence. ‘Blessed are they which 
have not seen, and yet have believed.’ 

Therefore they, whose hearts can now lay hold upon Christ, and 
rest upon Christ, as their own dear, loving, ever-present Saviour, they 
are in a better and happier state than either Thomas or Mary 
Magdalene! 

It was the action, too, of adoring love. Our Saviour’s words 
strikingly united these two feelings, as meeting in that higher touch, 
to which He directly led her now. 

‘Touch Me, He virtually said, ‘Touch Me in your heart, when I 
am ascended.’ 

Do you say, ‘Nay, but Thou wilt be too lofty then! How shall a 
worm, like me, touch Thee, even in a thought, when Thou art exalted 
to Thy glory—a King of Kings, and a Lord of Lords?’ 

‘I am Thy brother still, He says, ‘Not a thread of fellowship 
will ever be broken, for “I ascend unto My Father, and your Father ; 
and to My God, and your God.”’ 

Observe how the order runs. ‘First Mine; then yours. Yours, 
because Mine. You enter into My Sonship. Union with Me makes 
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you His child. “My Father, and your Father, my God, and your 
God.”’ 

Some persons ask, ‘Can I see Christ in too much endearment ? 
Can I go forth to Him too lovingly ?’ 

Not if, at the same moment, you feel that He, who knocks so 
gently at your heart—who speaks to you with a voice so nearly audible 
—whose accent is so tender, that you almost hear Him pronounce 
your very name—is still He, to whom ‘a name is given which is 
above every name; that at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth.’ 

The great secret of all love is to mingle the largest conceivable 
amount of affection with the greatest possible degree of veneration. 

And in the Magdalene’s touch, there was that clinging sense which 
said, ‘Never go away from me. I can’t bear it. I can never live 
without Thee. Abide with me now and for ever.’ 

Might not she well say that to Him, from whom such virtue had 
once gone out to her? 

And this is exactly the language of every believer's clinging to his 
Saviour. ‘ Lord, if thou shouldest leave me, even for a moment, that 
moment I should die !’ 

But, all praise be to His grace, He cannot leave us; for it is not 
we who hold Him—but it is He who holds us. ‘My Beloved is 
mine,’ is a precious thought ; but it is nothing to, ‘ And I am His.’ 

And, as the things of this outer world come and go, as they 
will; and all change, and all die,—I marvel, if you will not find, 
presently, that the things you ‘touch, and cannot see, are far more 
real, and far better, than all that ever the natural senses know. 

I cannot but trace in our Saviour’s words to Mary, a thought, that 
was always characteristic of Him, all His life—a holy jealousy for 
the glory of the Father. Whatever is given to Christ, separate from 
the Father, Christ will put away. 

If Christ has your love, so must the Father. You may not ‘touch’ 
Him, unless that ‘touch’ embraces the Father—for they are one. 
One in being—one in their infinite love to sinners. ‘'Touch Me not; 
for I am not yet ascended to My Father.’ 

‘But, is not God always calling us away from the passive, to the 
active? from the personal enjoyment of our religion, to the com- 
munication of that religion to others ? 

To feel the presence of Christ, even as a thing tangible to the soul, 
is a great and precious thing—but you have still a higher privilege 
and a nearer duty. 

Go, and tell others that there is a brotherhood, which you have 
felt. Tell them, that Christ is gone up on high, to bea great uniting 
paneer that shall bind together the family of aman. ‘Tell them 
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of the peace and joy of every united soul; of the love which should 
cement together all who are ‘one in Christ Jesus.’ Tell the poorest 
sinners that you meet, that they may be ‘brethren’ still. Tell the 
brethren, that, in the one common Father, through the one common 
Saviour, all divisions must cease; and nothing must come in to break 
the symmetry of the beautiful ‘ body of Christ.’ Tell all that we are 
brothers and sisters; and that through ‘one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of us all, we are going to one hone— 
to the one glory of the one great God. 

For if Mary’s place is yours, so is Mary’s mission yours, 

‘Touch Me not; for I am not yet ascended to My Father; but go 
to My brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto My Father, and 
your Father; and to My God, and your God.’ 

JAMES VAUGHAN, 
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Job’s Prophecy of the Resurrection. 


I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth; and though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God. Jos xix, 25, 26. 


NEED scarcely stay to prove to you that in these 
most remarkable words the Patriarch Job is speak- 
ing of the Resurrection. Although we are unable 
to assign with historical certainty the precise 
period at which Job lived, there is strong reason 
for concluding that he was contemporary with 

a Moses. And there is this great point of interest 

== connected with him, that he was not an Israelite. 

He was not a Hebrew, but a Gentile. Then further, he was not 

only a man of great earthly distinction, for he is described as ‘ the 

greatest of all the men of the East’; but he was also ‘a perfect 
and an upright man, and one that ‘ feared God, and eschewed evil.’ 

He was thus like Melchisedec, a representative of the pure religion 

of the primitive ages of the world. He was a priest and a prophet, 

not for one inconsiderable nation, but for the universal family of 
man. And it is certainly an interesting and providential circum- 

stance, that there should exist side by side with the Pentateuch a 

book like this, which, describing the state of the world without the 

pale of the Jewish Church, should so entirely harmonise with it, and 

with all the primeval revelations of God to man. a 
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But let us examine carefully and reverently the whole prophecy of 
which the text is the central point. The Patriarch is here, as I said 
just now, comforting himself with the hope of the Resurrection, and 
of the life of the world to come. It was not always so with him. 
His earthly comforts had failed him. He had lost his property and 
his children. He had been tempted by his wife, and mocked by his 
friends. Under these trying circumstances he seems to have experi- 
enced those alternations to which even the best of men are liable. 
In an earlier part of this book, he seems anxiously to inquire into 
the possibility of a man’s living again. ‘Man dieth and wasteth 
away; yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he?” And again; 
‘If a man die, shall he live again?’ But here,'in this passage, all 
doubt vanishes. After a severe struggle of anguish and agony, he 
arose from his deep dejection, and poured forth these magnificent 
words—doubtless under the immediate inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit—words of which he may not himself have then seen all the 
significance and force; but words upon which the Gospel of Jesus, 
and the great event which we commemorate this day, shed their full 
flood of heavenly light and meaning. Far across the space of fifteen 
centuries this prophecy reaches to our Lord’s empty tomb, and 
onwards, and still onwards to the resurrection of all men at the last 
great day. 

I. Let us examine the words a little more in detail. 

The Patriarch looked upon his own death as then close at hand; 
but he was anxious that what he was about to communicate should 
not perish with him. And since the thoughts to which he was now 
about to give utterance had been comforting to himself, he desires 
that they might become a permanent record for the comfort of 
others. He desires that these precious words might be committed to 
writing. But ink might fade, and parchment might decay. And, 
therefore, he prays that his words might be engraven in the hard 
stone, and then that the letters might be filled in with molten lead. 
He would have these memorable words so fixed and imprinted that 
they might never be effaced for ever. And the Patriarch’s wish has 
been granted ; his words have been fixed in the imperishable record 
of Holy Scripture, graven on the solid rock of God’s Word, which 
shall never pass away. 

‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.” That is, I, Job, who am thus 
grievously afflicted, I am fully persuaded that my Redeemer is living. 
Yes; the Lord Jesus who is from everlasting to everlasting was 
living then. ‘He is the same yesterday and to-day and for ever.’ 
He is a living Person; not an inanimate thing. Nor is He only a 
man. No mere man can redeem His brother. ‘It cost more than 
that to redeem our souls, so that we must let that alone for ever.’ 
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Nor is He only an angel ; for God ‘charges His angels with folly.’ 
The word Goel, here translated Reltce means a ue of ee 
And so Christ Jesus is our true Goel, having made Himself next of 
kin to us all by taking our nature upon Him: and He has redeemed 
us from the captivity of sin and Satan ; and has purchased us by the 
price of His most precious Blood. And He liveth; He died and 
rose again; and behold, He liveth for evermore. He is the true 
vindicating kinsman. And thus Job expresses his firm confidence, 
that amidst all failures of issue or kindred, all decay and ruin of his 
earthly tenement, he had yet a Goel, an Avenger living, one who 
to qticken him to everlasting life would stand clothed in his own 
flesh and blood triumphant over the dust; and in whom and 
through whom he should himself see God. The description of the 
Redeemer ‘established above the dust’ represents Him as coming 
with His Resurrection power, to reanimate the dust of millions on 
millions, and to judge the quick and the dead. 

But, perhaps, you are tempted to ask, ‘ How are the dead raised, 
and with what body do they come?’ You admit the truth of the 
Resurrection, but you inquire as to the nature of the risen body. 
Will it be that very body in which I have lived and acted my part 
here on earth? Or, will it be a body so unearthly, so etherealised, 
as scarcely to be distinguished from spirit? Nay, but if it is sucha 
body, then it will not be the same; for how can it be a real resur- 
rection if the flesh is not the same? It must be capable of being 
identified. It cannot be a true resurrection unless that which rises 
is the same as that which has died. See how the Patriarch expresses 
it, ‘ Yet in my flesh "—yes; in that flesh which has been destroyed— 
which has been resolved into its elementary invisible ateoms—which 
has been wrought up, over and over again, it may be, into other 
substances—in that flesh again gathered together—in that very flesh, 
risen again, ‘I shall see God.’ No doubtful meaning of the words, 
no ambiguity of expression can avail to sponge out from this passage 
the mighty doctrine which the Church proclaims with a voice as of a 
trumpet this day. If we believe that our Redeemer lives—that He 
has been established above the dust—then we know that His Resur- 
rection involves the resurrection of all men; and that the faithful, 
though their bodies must for a time yield to the power of death, 
shall at the last day be quickened, and that their very eyes, and no 
stranger’s eyes rather than theirs, shall gaze upon God. 

Now if this be indeed so; if it be true that as certainly as that we 
are gathered together in this cathedral this morning, so certainly 
shall we appear in these very bodies before the Judgment Throne, 
how careful ought we to be, lest we dishonour our bodies, by making 
them the instruments of sin. Let us respect our bodies as the 
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temples in which the Holy Spirit vouchsafes to dwell. Let us cease 
to think that after death we have done with our bodies. The body 
—a changed body I grant you, because a spiritual and an immortal 
body—but still the body—the body which has had its part to fulfil 
on earth—the body no less than the soul has its position to fill 
throughout eternity. Oh, then let us strive in the power of our 
’ risen Lord to live the Resurrection life. Let our hearts be now in 
heaven, where we hope our bodies shall be hereafter ; through Him 
who as on this day rose from the dead, and ‘is become the firstfruits 
of them that are asleep.’ BISHOP BICKERSTETH. 


Reasons for Easter Joy. 


Thou hast turned my heaviness into joy; Thou hast put off my sackcloth, and girded 
me with gladness. Psaum xxx. II. 


ERE is described the change, complete and more or less 
sudden, from sadness to joy. David has escaped the danger 

which had brought him very near to death, and now he is thankful 
and exultant. His words are in keeping with what Christians feel 
as they pass from the last days of the Holy Week into the first hours 
of Easter. If Easter is associated predominantly with any one 
emotion of the human soul, it is with that of joy. When Mary 
Magdalene and the other Marys had heard the words of the angel 
of the Lord, ‘they departed quickly from the sepulchre with fear 
and great joy.. When on the evening of Easter Day Jesus stood in 
the midst of the assembled disciples and showed them His wounded 
hands and feet, their joy was too great for the steady exercise of 
their understandings ; ‘they believed not for joy, and wondered.’ In 
those first hours of ecstatic bewilderment, as S. John says, ‘the 
disciples were glad when they saw the Lord.’ Was it not His own 
promise of a joy which would be beyond the power of any outward 
circumstance that had now become true? ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you that ye shall weep and lament; but the world shall rejoice’°— 
that was the hour of Calvary—‘ and ye shall be sorrowful; but your 
sorrow shall be turned into joy’—that was to be the radiance of 
Easter. ‘A woman when she is in travail hath sorrow, because her 
hour is come; but as soon as she is delivered she remembereth no 
more the anguish, for joy that a man is born into the world. And 
ye now, therefore, have sorrow; but I will see you again, and your 
hearts shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you.’ And 
thus, ever since the Church of Christ has laboured to make Easter 
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festival, beyond all others, the feast of Christian joy, all that nature 
and all that art could furnish has been summoned to express, so far 
as outward things may, this overmastering emotion of Christian 
souls worshipping at the tomb of the risen Christ. All the deliver- 
ances of God’s ancient people from Egypt, from Assyria, from 
Babylon, are but the rehearsals of the great deliverance of all on the 
Resurrection morning; and each prophet and each psalmist that 
heralds any one of them sounds in Christian ears some separate note 
of the Resurrection hymn, ‘Sing unto the Lord, for He hath 
triumphed gloriously’; or, ‘ He hath broken the gates of brass, and 
smitten the bars of iron in sunder’; or, ‘The Lord awakened as one 
out of sleep, and like a giant refreshed with wine’; or, ‘This is the 
day which the Lord hath made; we will rejoice and be glad in it’; 
these and a hundred other passages had an original place and 
reference in Jewish history; and yet they were felt to receive their 
highest interpretation and fulfilment when they were uttered by 
Christian hearts on the Easter festival. And the joy which fills the 
soul of the believing Church on Easter Day has some sort of echo in 
the world outside, so that they who sit loosely to our faith and hope, 
and who worship rarely if ever before our altars, yet feel that good 
spirits are somehow in order on Easter morning. For their sakes, 
as for our own, let us try to take this emotion to pieces as 
we find it in a Christian soul. Let us ask why it is so natural for 
Christians to say this day with David, ‘Thou hast turned my heavi- 
ness into joy; thou hast put off my sackcloth, and girded me with 
gladness.’ 

I. The first reason, then, for this Easter joy is the triumph and satis- 
faction which is enjoyed by our Lord Himself. Certainly it is now 
more than 1800 years ago since He died and rose; but we Christians 
are well assured that He is alive, that He is reigning on His throne 
in heaven, yet also invisibly present with us on earth, and perfectly 
well aware of all that is passing both within our souls and without 
them. Yes, eighteen centuries are gone, yet year by year we follow 
Him step by step through the stages of His suffering and death. 
_ We sympathise reverently with the awful sorrows of our adorable 

Lord and friend ; and thus we can enter, too, in some far-off way 
into the sense of triumph, unspeakable and sublime, which followed. 
It is His triumph, that is the first consideration—His triumph who 
was but now so cruelly insulted and tortured; His whom they 
buffeted and spat upon and mocked and derided and nailed to the 
wood and laid in the sepulchre. It is all over now. His enemies 
have done their best or their worst, and He has swept it all aside as 
by asingle motion of His majestic will. He is risen. And we as 
we kneel before Him think first of all of Him; it is His joy white 
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inspires ours, which turns our heaviness into joy, which puts off our 
sackcloth and girds us with gladness. I say this is the case; and 
perhaps it were more prudent to say that it ought to be. For in 
truth their habit of getting out of and forgetting our miserable 
selves in the absorbing sense of the beauty and magnificence of 
God belongs rather, as it seems to me, to ancient than to modern 
Christianity. Few things are more striking in the early Christian 
mind, taken as a whole, than its power, its magnificent power of 
escaping from self in the presence of the thought of God. ‘To those 
old Christians God was all; man was nothing, or wellnigh nothing. 
They delighted to dwell on everything that God had told them 
about Himself, upon each one of His attributes, upon each one of 
His acts, simply because it was His, and without reference to the 
question whether it had any or what bearing on their lives and 
needs. There was a disinterested interest in God, and to them our 
Lord’s Resurrection was in the first place an event of commanding 
moment, because it meant His glory and triumph, whatever else it 
might mean for them. With us moderns, I apprehend, the case is 
somewhat otherwise. We value God, if the truth must be spoken, 
at least in many cases, not for His own sake, but for ours. Perhaps 
without knowing it we have drunk deeply into the subjective temper, 
as it is called, of our time, that temper which assumes that truth 
only exists so far as we can measure it, or as it exists for us; that 
temper which practically, like the old sophist in Plato, makes man 
the measure of all things. With us to-day it is too often assumed 
that the human mind is the centre not merely of human thought but 
of universal being; and thus God, the one self-existent cause of all 
that is, is banished to a distant point in the circumference of our 
petty imaginary universe. And men carry this temper unconsciously 
into their religion ; and thus our first question too often, in presence 
of a great truth like the Resurrection, is not, What is its intrinsic 
importance? but, What interest has it for me? 

Look at a modern hymn: it is, as a rule, full of man, full of his 
wants, of his aspirations, of his anticipations, of his hopes, of his 
fears, full of his religious self, if you will, but still full of self. But 
read an ancient hymn: it is, as a rule, full of God, of His awful 
nature, of His wonderful attributes; it is full of the Eternal Son, of 
His acts, of His sufferings, of His triumphs, of His majesty. Cer- 
tainly, ancient Christianity, it too did justice to the needs and moods 
of the soul; just as in the Psalms we find the soul’s separate moods 
of hope and fear, of penitence and exultation, so abundantly pro- 
vided for; but we often hear even religious people express somethin 
like impatience with the great psalms which describe God’s relations 
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which is grounded on the fact that they think those Psalms only of 
real interest which enable them to say something to God about 
themselves. Surely, we moderns have lost something, nay, I 
will dare to say we have lost much, in this respect, by comparison 
with the men of the early Church: and I may thus have said too 
much when I took it so easily for granted that the joy of our Lord 
would be our first reason for rejoicing on Easter Day. Be it yours 
to show that my misgiving was unwarranted. You know that the 
power of sympathy with an earthly friend’s happiness leaves alto- 
gether out of consideration the petty question whether that happi- 
ness contributes anything to your own; and in like manner do you 
endeavour to say to-day to your heavenly friend, ‘It is because 
Thou, O Lord Jesus, hast vanquished Thine enemies, hast overcome 
death, hast entered into} Thy glory, that Thou hast turned my 
lengthened heaviness into joy, and hast put off my sackcloth, and 
hast girded me with gladness.’ 

Il. And having remarked this let us note, secondly, that Easter joy 
is inspired by the sense of confidence with which Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion from the dead invigorates our grasp of Christian truth. The 
understanding has its joys no less than the heart, and a keen 
sense of intellectual joy is experienced when we receive a truth, or 
any part of it, on a secure basis. This is what the old Roman poet 
meant by saying that the man was really happy who had attained to 
know the causes of things; and no one who has been thrown into 
close relations with men who are employed in the eager pursuit of 
any one branch of knowledge can mistake the depth and the reality 
of this kind of satisfaction. The chemist who has at last explained 
the known effect of a familiar drug by laying bare upon analysis a 
hitherto undiscovered property in it; the historian who has been 
enabled to show that what has been his conjecture for years rests on 
the evidence of a trustworthy document; the mathematician on 
whom has flashed the formula which solves some problem that has 
long haunted and has long eluded him; the anatomist who has been 
able to refer what he had hitherto regarded as an abnormal occur- 
rence to the operation of a recognised law ; these men know what 
joy is, the joy of the understanding when it comes into full contact 
with some truth underlying that truth which it has hitherto grasped. 
Now, akin to this kind of joy is the satisfaction of a Christian under- 
standing when he steadily dwells on the Resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Through large tracts of time we Christians think 
mainly, and quite naturally, of truths and of duty which, however 
important, are not the foundations of other truths. The Christian 
creed is like a tower which rears high towards heaven its windows 
and its pinnacles in stages of ever-increasing gracefulness, st 
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launch our admiration first on one detail of it and then on another ; 
we dwell continuously, so to put it, in the upper air during this 
process of study and of admiration, till at last, perhaps, a grave 
question occurs, or is suggested to us, What does it all rest upon? 
What is the foundation fact on which this structure has been reared 
in all its audacious and fascinating beauty? What is the fact—if 
there be any such fact—the removal of which would be at once fatal 
to the edifice? And the answer is, that our Lord’s Resurrection from 
the dead is such a fact: it is the foundation on which all that is 
distinctively Christian, and not merely theistic, truth in the 
Christian creed really rests. Our Lord pointed to it as the certifi- 
cate of His mission. He rebuked, indeed, the temper which made 
man ask whether He could show a sign of having a mission from 
above; but He granted the request. The prophet Jonah was the 
type of the Son of Man; and as Jonah was three days and three 
nights in the whale’s belly, so was the Son of Man to be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth. And the earliest sermons 
of the Apostles were almost entirely concerned with Christ’s Resur- 
rection. As we read them in the Acts, it might seem that there was 
no Christian doctrine but that of the Resurrection. The prophecies 
which it fulfilled, the consequences to which it pointed, above all, 
the reality of the fact itself of which they, the preachers of the time 
were personal witnesses, this was the substance of the preaching of 
the Apostles of Christ. And why did they dwell so persistently on 
the Resurrection, instead of saying more about our Lord’s atonin 
death or about the power of His example, or about the drift an 
character of His moral teaching, or about the means of grace with 
which He had endowed His Church? Why, but because before 
building the superstructure in the hearts of believers it was neces 

to lay the foundation! deep and firm. If it was true that Christ had 
risen, then the faith of Christendom in all its vast significance would 
be seen step by step, but most surely to follow; whereas ‘if Christ 
be not risen "—it was one of themselves who wrote it—‘then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.’ 

Yes, you say ; but is it certain that He did rise? It is as certain 
as any historical fact well can be. It is certain, first of all, that His 
death was not a mere trance, that He really died. ‘The wonder is, 
physically speaking, after all that He had previously undergone, that 
He should have lived so long upon the Cross as He did. The 
soldier’s lance which drew from His side the blood which remained 
in His heart, together with the water of the pericardium, would of 
itself have caused death. Before His Body was taken down from the 
Cross Pilate satisfied himself that He was really dead; and when His 
Body was taken down it was embalmed ; that is to say, it was 
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wrapped tightly round with spiced cloths, by Nicodemus and J oseph 
of Arimathea, an operation which of itself would have produced sufto- 
cation. The Jews who have denied His Resurrection have never denied 
that He really died. When they took the precaution of sealing the 
stone and setting a watch, they had no doubt that that sepulchre 
enclosed a dead body; they only professed to fear some trick on the 
part of the disciples. Did the disciples then take the body stealthily 
out of the sepulchre? They would not have even dared to attempt 
it. In those days before Pentecost they were notoriously wanting in 
courage. Had they not forsaken Him and fled when their Master 
was apprehended? Did not Peter who followed him afar off shrink 
from confessing himself His disciple? Was not S. John alone of 
them all on Calvary? During the days which followed, did they not 
keep in strict seclusion for fear of the Jews? When Jesus, after His 
Resurrection, appeared, did they not take Him for a ghost? Were 
they not seized with terror at the very sight of Him? No; the 
disciples were not then the men who would have dared to steal the 
Body of Christ. But if they had had the necessary courage, would 
they have had the will? Why should they have thought of it? 
Once convinced that He was dead, they would have regarded Him 
either as a weak but honest fanatic, or as an impostor to whose 
influence they had too readily yielded. What was to be gained by 
trying to persuade men that He had really risen, if, within their 
knowledge, He had to be removed from His grave, if at all, by human 
hands? How could the disciples hope, if they embarked in such an 
enterprise as this, to deceive a sharp-witted people like the Jews, to 
escape the condign punishment which would follow on their detection, 
much more to gain the ear of the world? Could they be sufficiently 
sure of each other? Would not some one of the eleven have turned 
informer? Is not the supposition of a simultaneous determination of 
eleven persons to carry out such a design as this utterly opposed to 
all probability? No; had they dared, they would not have wished 
to remove the body from the sepulchre. But had they wished to do 
so, could they have succeeded? The tomb was guarded by soldiers ; 
it was sealed and made sure; the disciples must have been surprised 
in the attempt. Certainly the guards were bribed to give currency 
to a report that the disciples had made the attempt and succeeded ; 
but the Jews themselves never believed the story. When they 
imprisoned and scourged S. Peter and S. John; when they stoned 
S. Stephen; when they persuaded Herod to kill S. James, the brother of 
S. John, with the sword, they never accused the Apostles of having 
rifled the sepulchre, of having stolen the Body of Jesus. The 
crime of the Apostles was that they would continue to preach the 
Resurrection after being inhibited by the Jewish exhort a 
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then, Jesus, after being laid in His grave dead, did appear alive, and 
conversed with His Apostles, surely He must have risen (and that 
He should rise is attested positively by His Apostles); they affirmed 
that ‘He showed Himself alive after His Passion by many infallible 
proofs, being seen of them forty days, and speaking of the things per- 
taining to the Kingdom of God.’ They did all that men could do 
to show the robustness of their conviction; they gave their lives in 
attestation of it. 

And there are two facts among others which seem to me to 
be specially deserving of attention in this connection. One is the 
appearance of our Lord to five hundred Christians at one time, which 
is mentioned by S. Paul in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, the 
greater part of whom, he says, were still surviving when he wrote the 
epistle. No one has presumed to suggest that S. Paul did not write 
these words. They occur, it so happens, in one of the four epistles 
which the most destructive of modern critical schools has not ven- 
tured to call in question. No one has pleaded that in matters of 
fact S. Paul cannot be trusted. Apart from his character he shows 
his transparent veracity in every page of his writings. S. Paul 
then, let us observe, knew of more than two hundred and fifty living 
people who had seen our Lord at one time, and he told the Corin- 
thians so. There was plenty of intercourse between Corinth and 
Palestine ; the Corinthians then had opportunities of testing this 
assertion independently for themselves, and there is no evidence 
whatever of their having questioned its accuracy. And the other 
fact is the conversion of three thousand persons on the day of 
Pentecost. Certainly the critics who raise no question as to the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians would not be equally silent about 
the Acts. Buta statement of this kind lies outside the scope of 
their assaults upon the book. We have no reason then in the 
world for doubting that three thousand people were converted by a 
sermon of S. Peter’s which turned entirely on the fact of the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. Now reflect that when this sermon, with its 
remarkable consequences took place, only seven weeks had elapsed 
since the Resurrection itself. The sermon was preached, and the 
conversions were made, not in a distant province of the Roman 
empire, but in Jerusalem itself—that is to say, on the very scene of 
the Passion and the Resurrection. Why should the converts have 
taken S. Peter’s word for it unless the matter had been often dis- 
cussed beforehand, and it was felt that there was no room for serious 
question? ‘The converts were within a short walk of the spot; the 
could visit the tomb each one of them; they could question the 
guards, they could question the Jews, they could weigh what 
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the Jews. If they were deceived, it certainly was not that 
they had not precautions enough close at hand against deception. 
No man—observe this—could become a Christian without faith 
in the Resurrection. Every Christian as such was a witness to the 
true Resurrection, and within a few weeks of the event and on 
the spot where it had occurred, there was a church of some eight 
thousand persons asserting and reasserting, at the hazard of their 
lives, that there was no doubt whatever that Christ had risen. 

Ah! you remark, nobody saw Him come out of His grave. 
Whether the guards did see Him or not we cannot say, but if a whole 
legion of soldiers had seen Him they would have been just as terri- 
fied as were the guards. Our Lord did not wish to terrify the 
disciples. He rose first and then appeared to them, and even then it 
was difficult for them to conquer the dread with which they had 
viewed Him. But why, you say, did He not show Himself to the 
Jews, to Annas, to Caiaphas, to Pilate, to the great magistrates, to 
the influential rabbis? So sneered the Pagan Celsus sixteen cen- 
turies ago, and the taunt is repeated by the unbelief of our day. 
But if the objection is reasonable, it is a reason against the whole 
plan of converting the world which has actually been followed. 
Instead of ascending into heaven after bidding His disciples go into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature, our Lord 
ought, it seems, to have remained on earth, and to have done the 
work Himself; He ought to have appeared in person to all the 
nations whose conversion He desired. And if His appearance was 
not enough, and men should be sceptical as to whether He had 
ever died, He ought (for this is what the objection would seem 
to require) to have died again and have risen again and again 
for the benefit of each new group of sceptics. No, this is not, 
it never has been, God’s way of dealing with mankind. He gives 
evidence enough for a reasonable faith ; He does not multiply proofs 
_of what is proved sufficiently for those who wish to ascertain the 
truth, and who have no moral reasons for rejecting it. Our Lord 
had said that men who did not believe Moses and the prophets would 
‘not be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” When He rose 
Himself, He would not increase the guilt of those who disbelieved 
His accredited witnesses, and who most assuredly would have dis- 
covered some new reason for disbelieving the evidence of their own 
senses if He had personally appeared to them. And as to the differ- 
ences of the reports of the Resurrection in the Gospels they are just 
of such a character as might be expected in four perfectly honest 
writers reporting the same event at different times, and from differ- 
ent points of view. These differences are very far from being 
irreconcilable ; but they show, meanwhile, that the sacred we 
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recorded what they knew independently of each other, and without 
any sort of design to alla the effect of an harmonious narrative. 
If each evangelist had reported in the same words the account of 
some witness who declared that he saw our Lord come forth from the 
sepulchre, there would have been real reasons for an adverse criticism, 
which do not exist in the existing narratives. 

Here, then, in the Resurrection of Christ, we have, I dare to say, 
a solid fact on which the Christian faith securely rests, both asa 
whole and in its most vital parts. Does our Lord say that hereafter 
we ‘shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of Heaven’? If the speaker were a Being 
whose life was conditioned as our own, such language could at best 
be regarded as an extravagant illusion, but if He really rose from 
the dead, He evidently is a Being of another order than we, and this 
and very much more is reasonably possible. Does He speak of giving 
His life as ransom for many, of His Blood being shed for the re- 
mission of sins? This, again, would be unintelligible or intolerable 
for an ordinary man ; but it is clear that the death of one who rose 
three days after His life had been wrung out of Him by a death of 
torture, may well have consequences like these beyond our calcula- 
tions. Does He say that He and the Father are one thing, that to 
have seen Him is to have seen the Father, that all men should 
honour the Son, that is, Himself, even as they honour the Father, 
that unless men would eat His Flesh and drink His Blood, they would 
have no life in them? Ah, what must have been the verdict of the 
human reason and conscience upon such language as this, if the 
speaker after an ignominious execution had rotted in His grave ? 
Whereas, in view of the considerations which we have had before us, 
the Apostle exclaims that Christ was declared to be ‘ the Son of God 
with power according to the spirit of holiness, by the Resurrection 
from the dead.’ Yes, it is here, beside the tomb, the empty tomb of 
the risen Jesus, that Christian faith feels itself to be touching the 
hard rock of fact. Here we break through the tyranny of matter 
and sense, and we rise with Christ into the immaterial world. Here 
we put a term to the enervating alternations of guesses and of doubts 
which prevail outside, and we reach to the frontier at least of the 
absolutely certain. Here, as we kneel in deep thankfulness, and the 
Christian creed in all its beauty, and in all its strength and coherent 
truth, opens out article after article before us, we hear, it may be, 
His voice as did the beloved Apostle from heaven, ‘I am He that 
liveth and was dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore, and have 
the keys of hell and of death.’ We can but answer, ‘Truly, Lord Jesus, 
Thou, by Thy Resurrection, hast turned my mental heaviness into 
Jey ey hast put off my sackcloth and girded me with gladness,’ 
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Ilf. But there is a third and last reason for Easter joy, which must 
be briefly touched on before we close. As a man gets on in life he 
finds his deepest human interests transferred one after another to a 
sphere which is beyond that of sense and time; one after another 
they are withdrawn ; the friends of our childhood, the friends of our 
- manhood, the friends of our riper years, one after another they reach 

the river’s brink. There is hesitation, it may be; perhaps for the 
moment it seems as if they might return; but the hour strikes 
and they part from us. Some such we cannot but call to mind 
to-day who were here with us last Easter, and even at our last 
festival, in this cathedral. Yes, all here remains as it was, at least 
for a while; the houses in which they dwelt, the haunts they fre- 
quented, the enterprises in which they were engaged, the faces which 
they loved—all these remain, but they—they are gone; they have 
disappeared beyond recall ; their bodies, indeed, we know lie beneath 
the sod, a prey to corruption and the worm, but their souls, their 
spirits, themselves, that which flashed through the eye, that which 
was felt in the manner, in the tone of the voice as well as in the 
thought and in the action, where is it now? Has it then become 
absorbed into some sea of life in which all personality, and with it 
all consciousness, has perished ? Has it sunk back after a momen- 
tary flicker into an abyss of nothing now that the material 
framework, whose energy it was, is withdrawn? TI will not 
here review the arguments by which wise and good men living in 
Pagan darkness, but making the most of such light as reason and 
conscience could give them, have attained to some belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul. We know that they are guess or speculation, 
whichever we deem it; we Christians know that it is a solemn cer- 
tainty, but we know also this, that it is only half the truth. Man 
is not merely a spiritual being; he is also an animal organism, and 
if his spiritual part were to be isolated for eternity, wrenched away 
for ever from the senses, and from the framework in which it has 
been lodged since the first moment of its existence, man would be no 
longer the same being ; he would be unrecognisable, even by himself, 
for the spirit strikes its roots deep into the animal organism. This 
intimate relation between the two is the one element of truth on 
which materialism fixes, in order that it may thence infer its de- 
grading falsehood that man has no spiritual being at all. And 
thus it is that when the Gospel brought life and immortality to light 
it did this thoroughly, it unveiled the immortality of man in his 
completeness, the immortality of his spiritualised but still existing 
body, as well as the immortality of his soul. Yes, we may hope to 
meet our friends, those ‘whom we have loved long since and lost 
a while,’ not as formless, unrecognisable shades, but with the fea- 
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tures, with the expression which they wore on earth ; for if we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, ‘even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus shall God bring with Him.’ His Resurrection is a model, as it 
is the warrant of our own. Nay, all men shall rise again with their 
bodies, that they may give account of their works. In that future 
world there will no doubt be shadows, dark, impenetrable, unchang- 
. ing, but there will also be joy unchangeable and full of glory. And 
if they whom we call the dead know anything of what is passing here 
on earth; if, as has been supposed by great Christian thinkers, they 
see in the eternal world, as in a mirror, the reflection of all that 
happens in that world of sense from which they have been separated 
by death, then we may believe that this Easter festival is for them, 
too, in whatever sense, a measure and an occasion of rejoicing, and 
that the happiness of the Church on earth is responded to from be- 
yond the veil. To them, at any rate, our thoughts involuntarily turn 
in these our moments of rare and thankful joy. They live again 
now in our memories, though years should have a tee | since they 
were withdrawn from our sight ; and as we look forward to the hour 
when we, unworthy, though repentant, through redeeming grace and 
mercy, shall join them, and beneath the throne of our risen Lord, 
shall again behold those features which we have loved best of all on 
earth, can we but exclaim with deep thankfulness, ‘Thou, O Jesus, 
hast by Thy Resurrection turned this my heaviness into joy; Thou 
has just put off my sackcloth; Thou hast girded me with gladness.’ 
H. P. LIDDON. 


Life’s Enigmas in the Light of Easter. 


For with Thee is the fountain of life: and in Thy light shall we see light. 
PsaLM xxxvi. 9. 


N°? one sermon can ever touch on the many-sided import of 

Easter, still less exhaust any single element of its infinite 
meaning. We can but select some one of its suggestions, whichever 
may seem to us most congruous for the occasion, and be content 
with such brief treatment of it as alone is possible on Easter Day. 

To-day I ask you to consider the doctrine of Christ’s Resurrection 
—which is, of course, the essential message of Easter Day—as involv- 
ing some interpretation, or, if not interpretation, the postponement 
and relegation to another sphere of our existence, of some of life’s 
darkest and dreariest enigmas. 
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I. Consider, first, the light which Easter sheds on man’s most 
apparently absolute failures. Alas! if we wish to seek for instances 
of failure, we need not look further than our own hearts. How man 
might say with the hero of Sir Walter Scott: ‘And this is the pro- 
gress and issue of human wishes! Nursed by the merest trifles, they 
are first kindled by fancy, nay, are fed upon the fever of hope, till 
they consume the substance which they inflame, and man and his 
hopes and passions and desires sink into a worthless heap of embers 
and ashes.’ But we will take no ordinary, no everyday, no common 
failure, but take failure at its seeming worst, and most final, take it 
at the apparently ultimate stage of miserable suicide. 

We know the merciful and almost universal legal fiction—for it is 
a fiction and nothing else—by which every félo de se is brought in 
as of unsound mind or while temporarily deranged, and most true 
it is, that this frail barque of ours, when sorely tried, may wreck 
itself without the captain’s guilt, without the pilot’s knowledge, but 
also most true it is that many have found life so weary, so empty, so 
desolate, that they have by their own perfectly willing act, I will not 
say rushed with rude haste into the presence of their God, but 
rather have flung down their lives at His footstool in uttermost 
despair. Have you imagination, have you unselfishness enough to 
realise that awful and utter shipwreck of that which is so divinely 
precious, this flinging away of our eternal jewel into the miry slush 
of the enemy of our souls, this extinction in foul pistol smoke or 
deadly drugs of the breath of life which God breathed into our 
nostrils? ‘There used to be at Paris a terrible little Doric building 
called ‘The Morgue,’ to which were daily conveyed the bodies of those 
hapless self-murderers who had been found the previous night in 
the river Seine. That great poet and deepest teacher of our age, 
Mr. Robert Browning, describes a visit which he paid to that 
house of death, of which the ghastly sombreness has also been por- 
trayed by a French poet. He whose imaginative pencil drew that 
demon figure, the wonderful representation of the cruelty and sensu- 
ality of great cities which glares down, as though in triumph, from 
the corner of the summit of Notre Dame, was well fitted to reveal the 
sentiments of gloom and terror which hung about the Morgue, but 
he leaves its horror in all its horribleness unexplained without a 
gleam of hope. There are the two Paris working men carrying the 
naked body of the suicide, with his hanging arm and streaming hair, 
met by his agony-stricken wife and weeping child; the dull, curious 
crowd of squalid artisans are looking on indifferently, seated on a low 
wall. ‘There it is,’ he says, ‘it is not my business to explain—make 
what you can of it.’ There is the fact as seen without the light of 
religion. Not so our English ai He tells us that he esis the 
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burnt by the orders of such a man as Henry vut.; think of our 
English martyrs, burnt for the truth of the Reformation, and burnt 
apparently in vain. Think of all those and unnumbered more. The 
great German poet Goethe said: ‘Whenever you have a great soul 
fearlessly uttering truth, there you have Calvary again.” And some- 
thing seems to have been wanting in a great saint’s career if he has 
not died by the violent hatred of the world. ‘The progress of the 
world’s best truths,’ as the American orator truly said, ‘has been 
from scaffold to scaffold and from stake to stake’; and, if we consider 
how that great majority of God’s children have exhibited, from Noah 
to Whitefield, the art of doing right and suffering for it, and that 
every life must take up its cross—which, as has been truly said, does 
not mean having ovations at dinner-parties and being put over every 
one else’s head—we feel forced to ask, ‘Is it so? Is it in vain that 
the highest suffer loss?’ The answer is not merely ‘I have many 
things to tell you, but ye cannot bear them now,’ but to point to 
Christ’s Cross, to Christ’s empty, angel-haunted tomb. If Christ thus 
suffered ‘the just for the unjust "—Christ the sinless, Christ the inno- 
cent, Christ the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth 
—must the servant be better off than the Master? Must not the 
servant, too, if he be a true servant, be purified by pain? 

III. And, as Easter Day thus sheds a gleam over tragedies and 
failures and martyrdoms, it also helps us to keep the homely, every- 
day path of life. ‘I dwelt, says a writer, ‘on the conviction that I 
was insignificant, that there was nothing much in me, and it was this 
that destroyed my peace. We can reconcile ourselves to poverty and 
suffering, but few of us can endure the conviction that there is nothing 
in us, nothing to admire, nothing that anybody should care for. It 
is a bitter experience, and yet there is consolation. ‘The universe is 
infinite, I sought refuge in the idea of God, and the starry night with 
its incomprehensible distances, before which nothing of man could 

ever be great, and I was at peace.’ There is a far better way of 
finding peace than this. _God’s immensity, even as seen in the daisy, 
might make a man doubt his inch-high difference from his fellows ; 
but Christ revealed to us what gives a new meaning to the immensity 
of God, which, while it annihilates all vain accidental earthly differ- 
ences, still assures the individuality of man, and that ‘ not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground without your Father.’ When Christ said that, 
He uttered the last sermon of hope and consolation, and He added 
to that word an infinitude of Lge hie Riek bei eee 
ates of life beyond life, and that life everlasting. 
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Voices of the Spring. 
Thou renewest the face of the earth. Psaum civ. 30. 


I, HE first voice we hear speaks directly for God—for the divine 

le existence and presence with us in His works. ‘The fool 
hath said in his heart, There is no God.’ Nature says in her heart, 
and in every colour and feature of her flushing face, ‘There is a God, 
and He is here!’ 

If any one shall say that all the beauty and abundance of the 
natural world is no proof to him that there is a God, and that a 
whole earth awakening into new life is just as little proof as the 
earth lying dead in winter, that in either case you have only ‘ pheno- 
mena, and that his mind cannot rise above phenomena or look in 
any way beyond them, I do not know that you can reason to much 
effect with such a man. Nearly all you can say is just this, ‘My 
mind is not constituted as your mind. I must believe that these 
grand effects have a still grander cause ; I must believe that a living 
spring is a voice from the living God.’ 

II. The spring has not only this loud and general voice as to God’s 
existence and presence with us, it utters something more exact and 
definite as to His attributes and ways. Does it not, for instance, sing 
a clear song of the divine faithfulness ? 

All who know God know that His covenant of providence as well 
as of grace standeth sure. If the providential covenant were broken, 
the gracious one could not be fulfilled. But there is no sign of any 
breach anywhere. ‘Great is His faithfulness.’ The lengthening days 
are telling it, the birds are singing it, the flowers are blooming it, the 
whole earth is quick with it, and it breathes abroad in the balmy 
air. 

III. There is another of the voices of the season. It tells us clearly 
and constantly, and every day with louder voice, of God’s great good- 
ness. He brings the spring not merely because He is faithful, but 
still more because He is good. It is not merely that He made a certain 
promise four thousand years ago and must keep it, it is that He 
made the promise and loves to keep it. When He made it He knew 
that He would love to keep it. 

IV. As we speak thus of freshness and beauty, we seem to hear 
another voice of the season telling us softly and melodiously of divine 
tenderness. 

Autumn declares, with perhaps still fuller voice than the spring, 
~ divine goodness, but it does not speak so much of God’s tender- 
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ness. God takes this season of the year to tell us especially what 
tenderness, what delicacy, what colourings of exquisite beauty there 
are in His nature. Did God raise with His own hand that flower on 
its stem, with all those rich minglings of colour? Then He must love 
beauty. Did He call out in the grass and in the buds and flowers 
that exceeding delicacy of texture, that softness almost ethereal, 
which will vanish if you touch it, which seems to quiver almost if you 
draw near? ‘Then God must be very tender Himself. 

V. It has a voice of good cheer to all who are serving God faith- 
fully, and seeking good ends for themselves or for others, although 
as yet with little apparent result. For when does it come? Im- 
mediately after the winter. The darkest, bleakest, deadest season of 
all the year is followed by the freshest and most reviving, as if to 
show us every year anew that nothing is impossible with God. Some- 
times the reign of winter is protracted, and the earth lies torpid and 
still beyond the time when she usually awakes. Then the spring 
comes rapidly. The frost breaks up, the wind shifts round to the 
south, the showers fall, and, amid the glints of the sunshine, the 
imprisoned vegetation rushes out on the sight. Almost every year 
there are some few days together when there is this clear triumphant 
passing from the one season to the other. In such a time each day 
is like a joyous trumpet-cry, ‘Winter is dying—winter is dead! 
Summer is coming: the spring is here!” 

‘Lift up the hands which hang down, and strengthen the feeble 
knees.” Our God cannot forget, cannot forsake. He needs the 
winter for souls to prepare for the spring, but He never forgets to 
bring the spring when the time has come. Let us toil on then, 
assured that in due season we shall reap if we faint not, and that 
God has always a spring after a winter. f 

VI. The spring has another voice—a voice which sounds away into 
the far future and foretells ‘ the time of the restitution of all things.’ 
God, in renewing the face of the earth, seems to give us a visible 
picture and bright image of that blessed moral renovation which is 
coming in the fulness of the time. 

VII. Another voice—giving announcement of the general resur- 
rection from the dead. Abs 

The Apostle says that death and burial of the body is like the 
sowing of grain—and ah! what a sowing of it there has been in all 
ages, and how have all the fields of this world where it is sown been 
watered with mourners’ tears! How have men gone forth every- 
where, ‘weeping, bearing this precious seed’! But the spring-time 
is coming, the resurrection day. And then the whole earth and the 
great and wide sea shall give back their buried treasures, and be 
like a field which the Lord hath blessed. 5s 
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VIII. Another voice (and this shall be the last) tells us that all 
our earthly time is the spring season of our existence. 

You who are young, ‘in the morning sow your seed.” You who are 
old, ‘in the evening withhold not your hand.’ You who observe the 
wind and forget to sow, cease to fret over circumstances, and put more 
strength to duty. You that sow in tears, sow on, weeping as you go 
forth, and ye shall reap in joy. It is spring-time with us all; and God, 
who is renewing the face of the earth, is ready to help us through all 
the days of our toil, and pledged to reward us with eternal rest. 

A. RALEIGH. 


The Day which the Lord hath Made. 


This is the day which the Lord hath made ; we will rejoice and be glad in tt. 
Psaum exviii. 24. 


I. es joy of Easter first of all is the joy of a great reaction— 

a reaction from anxiety and sorrow. So it was at the time 
of Christ’s Resurrection. The Apostles had been crushed by the 
sufferings and death of Jesus Christ. They could not have imagined 
beforehand that one so popular, sc powerful, so gifted, so good, 
would die like a malefactor amid the execrations of the populace, 
and be buried away out of sight. They had trusted that it had been 
He who should have redeemed Israel. Their disappointment, their 
despondency, their anguish were exactly proportioned to their earlier 
hopes, and, as is always the case in the life of feeling, one deep feel- 
ing answered to another. When He was in His grave all seemed over, 
and when He appeared first to one and then to another on the day of 
His Resurrection they could not keep their feelings of welcome and 
delight, traversed though these were by a sense of wondering awe, 
within anything like bounds. ‘Then were the disciples glad when 
they saw the Lord.’ 

And this joy of the first disciples is repeated every year in the 
heart of the Christian Church. Those who have felt the sorrow 
feel also the joy. Those who have entered into Christ’s sufferings, 
and into their own sins as the cause of His sufferings, can rise 
with glad hearts, I do not say to the heights of apostolic 
exultation, but certainly to the level of a tranquil delight which 
offers now to our risen Saviour a sincere greeting on His day 
of Resurrection. Year by year we Christians accompany our Lord, 
as it were, over again, to the garden of the agony, to the hall of 
judgment, to the way of sorrows, to the hill of the crucifixion. 
Year by year we stand by in spirit while Joseph of Arimatheea and 
Ne lay Him in His grave ; and the tension of sincere feeling, 
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of sympathetic sorrow, of penitent and contrite hearts which this 
implies, is followed by a corresponding reaction on Easter morning. 
Yes, across the interval of eighteen centuries we rejoice over again, 
m our poor way, with the company of the first disciples. We say to 
ourselves, over again and again, without comprehending all’ its 
meaning, ‘The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared unto 
Simon.’ We lay ourselves open to the strong impulse of reactionary 
delight which has followed upon the desolation and the misery, and 
we cry, ‘This is the day which the Lord hath made ; we will rejoice 
and be glad in it.’ 

If. And the joy of Easter, secondly, is the joy of a great certainty. 
The Resurrection of our Saviour is the fact which makes an intelli- 
gent Christian certain of the truth of his creed. And in this way it 
satisfies a great mental want, and it occasions keen enjoyment by 
giving this particular satisfaction ; for the human mind has its joys 
no less than the human heart. The human mind craves for truth no 
less truly than does the human heart for an object of affection, or 
than the human body for its accustomed nourishment. 

II. And, thirdly, the joy of Easter is inspired by the hope which 
Easter warrants and quickens. Hope and joy are twin sisters. Hope 
best enters the human soul when she is leaning on the arm of joy. 
As the Apostle says, ‘ We rejoice in the hope of the glory of God.’ 
What is this hope which Easter most distinctly puts before us? 
How does it spring from our Saviour’s Resurrection ? 

The hope which Easter sets before us is the completeness of our life 
afterdeath. When the Apostles saw the risen Being before themas their 
Lord, when they noted His pierced hands, His feet, His side, His well 
remembered form and features, when they conversed with Him, ate with 
Him, listened to Him, followed Him just as of old, then they knew that 
the very frame of Jesus, killed upon the Cross by a protracted agony, 
committed to the grave as a bleeding and mangled corpse had really 
risen from death—had opened a new era of hope for the human 
race. And for us in a distant age, this fact that Christ rose from 
death is not less full of precious hope and joy than for our first 
fathers in the faith. In our day there has been, I may say, another 
sort of resurrection—a resurrection of doubt, and the gloomy un- 
certainties about the future, which were dissipated by Christ, again 
threaten to overshadow sections of Christendom with little less than 
a Pagan darkness. But, while negative speculation is ever active, the 
broad facts of human life remain what they always have been and 
what they always will be. Year by year, month by month, death 
claims its victims from every household. Science and thought, it 
may be very reluctantly, bow their heads at the presence of death. 
They confess his power: they can suggest nothing to ree ate 
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gloom which surrounds his empire. Only beside the empty tomb of 
the rising Jesus can this generation, or those who will succeed us, 
recover any true hope for the larger destinies of man, for ‘ Christ is 
risen from the dead. and become the firstfruits of them that sleep, 
for, since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of 
the dead, for, as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.’ It is this invigorating, this joyous hope which Easter 
bestows on us. Unbelief once traced over the gate of a cemetery 
the words—‘ They have been.’ Faith always writes over the gate 
of a churchyard, ‘I am the Resurrection and the Life.” To unbelief 
the dead are the memories of beings who have ceased to be. To 
faith the dead are living, working, it may be praying friends whom 
nothing but the dulness of sense hides from sight. They are not yet 
what they will be, but they are there. H. P. LIDDON. 


Easter Joys. 


This is the day which the Lord hath made ; we will rejoice and be glad in it, 
Psa cxvili. 24. 

ee is strictly an Easter verse. ‘The Stone which the builders 

refused,—Jesus Christ, cast away by the nation which was 
elected for this very purpose—to build up truth in the world— ‘ the 
Stone which the builders refused ’"—despised, crushed, and buried— 
‘is become the head of the corner’; vindicated, raised, exalted this 
day—‘ is become the head of the corner. This is the Lord’s doing ; 
it is marvellous in our eyes. ‘This is the day’—‘ the day of the 
Raising of the Stone ’"—‘ This is the day which the Lord hath made ; 
we will rejoice and be glad in it.’ 

And Easter Day is the parent of all days. For the Sunday is the 
mother of the week, and all the Sundays spring from this Sunday ; 
and it would be well for us if we trace back all the days of the week 
to our Sundays, and all our Sundays to the Resurrection. 

The Sabbath Day, at the beginning, was the first material creation 
of God—a beautiful world had been created out of chaos; and God 
sanctified the Resurrection by a rest, and the day of the completion 
of the visible creation of our universe became ‘the day which the 
Lord had made.’ ‘The morning stars sang together, and the sons of 
God shouted for joy.’ 

After four thousand years of fall and death a better and a purer 
and a happier creation rose from the grave of the old world’s ruins. 
Jesus rising, the Church rose. It was a greater resurrection than 
when the ancient materials of this earth came out in their new and 
beautified form, and when God saw everything that it was ‘ very good.” 
It was a creation of an eternal life and an eternal happiness which 
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shall outlive the everlasting hills. And again God sanctified the 
creation—which He had made with so great a travail—by rest. 
Jesus rested. Every believer rests. This day ‘we enter into rest.’ 
This morning, the streaks of the hills of Judea are the dawn of a rest 
which shall never be broken. 

And therefore (as I doubt not) God Himself changed the day of 
the commemoration of Resurrection ; He changed it from the last day 
to ‘the first day of the week, in memory of the greater Resurrection 
(no man—not the Church—would have dared to do it without com- 
mand, therefore I believe that it was among the subjects on which 
Christ spoke, and gave instruction, when, after His Resurrection, He 
conversed with the disciples ‘ concerning the things which belong to 
the kingdom of God’—that is, the Church), the second memorial 
embodied in the world ; but it went up higher. And so the words run 
literally of our Sunday, but especially of our Easter, the first day 
of all, made by Christ’s order, at Christ’s mandate : ‘ This is the day 
which the Lord hath made; we will rejoice and be glad in it.’ 

They are to be congratulated who, when they wake every morning, 
receive life as a new creation, and take the day as something God has 
especially made for them. . 

It is a great criterion of a man’s state how he meets the opening 
day—whether his first thoughts are happy thoughts, whether the 
day rises gloomily on his mind, or whether it comes in speaking of 
peace, and love, and God, and happy duties, and pleasant things for 
which that day is given. ; : i 

It isa great thing to have a resurrection, a joyful resurrection, 
every morning. Will not they have a blessed rismmg by and by from 
the sleep of death who arise every morning as on the wing from the 
death of sleep ? 

It would be a true thought, and a right one, every day of the year, 
as you open your eyes, to feel it a new-born day for a new-born soul, 
calling to new attainments and new works of love, and entering 
upon it with a determination to be happy, and saying, ‘This is the 
day which the Lord hath made ; we will rejoice and be glad in it. 

But Sunday still more. And what makes happy Sundays? An 
individual sense that God has made that Sunday personal to you: 
that it is to be a little sanctuary of life when He, who loves you best, 
wishes to have you nearer that He may speak with you quietly—a 
pledge that you have entered into the rest of forgiveness ; a day de 
which God has a purpose towards you ; a day on which you are to 7 
to something past and live to something future ; a day for an pute : 

Meet your Sunday with the faith of the expectation of somet vn 
which is to carry a destiny. ‘ This is the day which the Lord ha 
made ; we will rejoice and be glad in it.’ a 
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But I have to do now with that which was, most chronologically and 
morally, the date of the beginning of all the Sundays ; for we thank 
God that we have not only annually the commemoration of our Lord’s 
Resurrection, but also a weekly reflection of the commemoration. 

What then are the joys of Easter? Why on this day, above all 
other days, the day on which all other days, which are days indeed, 
take their birth—why should we ‘ rejoice and be glad’? 

Let me, if I may, be a helper of your Easter Joys by singling 
out one or two of the rays of its crown. 

Our first and highest joy to-day is undoubtedly (for all our best 
joys are our unselfish joys) that Jesus is happy—happy that His 
work is done, happy that His people’s work is done in His. 

He was a man still when He rose, and, as a man, we men can 
conceive what His loving and holy joy was when He left behind Him 
the scourge, the shame, the cross, the grave, the agony, and the exile: 
the cup of misery drained to the dregs, never, never to come back 
again ; and there was nothing before Him but His heaven and our 
heaven—His rest and our rest for ever and ever. ‘It is enough ; my 
dear Lord is happy.’ ‘This is the day which the Lord hath made ; 
we will rejoice and be glad in it.’ 

The next joy—though not quite unselfish—is, that those whom 
we have loved and lost, and laid in their quiet graves, will rise where 
He has risen. For as His grave hath opened, so has theirs. The 
grave is not a prison now, it is only a little passage. Those dear 
forms will come out again in more than their remembered loveliness ! 
And we shall see and recognise them—sweet flowers ! more beautiful 
than the seeds we sow. And they shall be ours again. Those bodies 
will be ours, in a world which needs no grave! 

And this is an Easter Joy—your salvation is sure. Jesus and His 
atoning death have been accepted. Else, would God have raised 
Him? But He is raised. ‘ He is raised for your justification.’ To 
justify your utmost assurance that your pardon is sealed and your 
soul is safe. ‘The debt is paid, and the payment has been acknow- 
ledged. And there is no joy on earth, perhaps there is no joy in 
heaven, greater than the joy of feeling—‘ God has forgiven me.’ 

But there is another joy. If you are really a member in the 
mystical body of Christ, you were there when Christ rose: then you 
rose in your Head ; then you are risen ; then it is a risen life you are 
leading. You may have, you ought to have, you have the world 
which once bound you and entombed you, at your feet. You may 
look upon old things as a risen man may look upon his grave-clothes. 
You are free—free from bondage, free to walk, free to run, free 
to soar in your holy liberty, free to rise to any height of holiness 
et service and joy and heaven. You are risen. 
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_And this includes a fifth great Joy of Easter. No one will pass 
his Easter rightly who does not get up in his heart and life a little 
higher than he was before. The characterising feature of the season 
is rising. Some new step out of the old and into the new: some fresh- 
ness put into life, some brightness, some attainment in the school 
of Christ, some victory over an old sin, some new work begun for 
God, something to the good, something in advance, something 
which shall bring you a little nearer to heaven—something to elevate. 
That is Easter. : 

Look out for it. Ask God to show you what it is to be. Make 

an Easter offering, make an Easter dedication of something—some 
act, some sacrifice to God. 
_ You will find there is no joy on earth like a life going up, ascend- 
ing in the Christian scale. The earliest bird in the morning carols 
the sweetest on a mounting wing. It is not what you are abso- 
lutely, it is not what you are comparatively, with others, but it is 
what you are relatively to yourself. Are you better this Easter than 
you were last Easter? Will you be better afterwards for this Easter ? 
How? What? Begin now. 

Who has not somewhere in his daily life a sepulchre that wants 
opening? Who has not talents which are lying buried? Who has 
not graves of the past? Who has not some unpardoned sin which 
wants to be made clean ? 

Consecrate this Easter by some one distinct upward step, some 
rise in the being of your immortality. 

And this is the joy. Jesus lives! lives in heaven, your Inter- 
cessor ; lives at your side, a brother ; lives in your heart, your life— 
your imperishable life. 

And now it is a straight open path to heaven! There is no great 
stone, there is no seal, there is no watch. The light shines through. 
Where Jesus lay, you will lie. Where Jesus rose, you will rise. The 
dirge of death is lost in the song of the living, and the wail of the 
mourners in the alleluias of the saints, for ‘ the Lord is risen!’ ‘The 
Lord is risen!’ The last enemy lies crushed in his stronghold. 
But ‘ thanks be to God which giveth us the victory, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ 

It will be a small thing, and a truism, to call joy a privilege. 
Joy is aduty. But it is a duty to be in that frame of mind which 
makes a joy a necessity. And nothing makes difficult things easy 
like joy. And nothing glorifies God like joy, for in joy God sees the 
reflection of His own happiness. : 

Does any one feel : ‘I cannot rise to this Easter joy! Iam in the 
dust! I cannot get up!’ I say to that soul, Jesus is not only ‘ the 
Risen One,’ Jesus is not only ‘the Raiser,’"—Jesus is ‘the ager 
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tion.’ All resurrections meet in Christ. ‘The present resurrection of 
the soul and the future resurrection of the body, they are both in 
Him. Say to that Jesus, ‘ Dear Lord, Thou art “ the Resurrection.” 
Thou canst raise anything. Raise me. Raise me to serve Thee, to 
rejoice in Thee, to glorify Thee, to be in Thee, to be with Thee, 
to be like Thee for ever and ever. Do it, Lord, on Thine own day.’ 
Then how clear and full may our Easter anthem rise, ‘ This is the 
day which the Lord hath made ; we will rejoice and be glad in it! 
JAMES VAUGHAN. 


The Risen Christ in Galilee. 


And go quickly, and tell his disciples that he is risen from the dead ; and, behold, 
he goeth before you into Galilee; there shall ye see him: lo, I have told you. 
. MatTHEw xxviii. 7. 


iS} 
ip these hurried and eager sentences we detect the spirit that 
came into the world through the Resurrection of Christ. Not 
another hour nor moment must pass before the disciples and the 
world know that the Lord is risen. ‘Come, see the place where He 
lay ; go quickly and tell His disciples that He is risen from the dead ; 
and, behold, He goeth before you into Galilee ; there shall ye see Him : 
lo, I have told you.’ This tone of triumphant satisfaction over the 
fulfilment of Christ’s words, and of more than satisfaction that His 
death has given way to life, mingled so artlessly in these simple 
words, shows that there is no art in them, but only truth. No one 
can read them without feeling that they were intended to convey the 
truth. They irresistibly suggest facts; they wear, and can be made 
to wear, no other cast than that of reality. 

The chief and essential feature of Christ’s life is that it is a series 
of human facts—from an actual birth to an actual ascension. So 
long as He is within the vision of the world, every act and process 
and stage have this feature of actuality. The reason is evident. 
The spiritual and eternal life of man stands first on the broad base 
of this world. Here we first find ourselves; here we take our start ; 
here and out of the elements of the world we build the foundations 
on which we for ever stand, for human life goes before, and lies at 
the bottom of any other life we may reach. And the more 
thoroughly and fully life is lived out in this world, the better is the 
ground for any other life. The very essence and meaning of Christ’s 
life lie in the entireness in which He made His life to consist in real 
processes and facts. It was a human life that He lived, and not 
some other kind of life. He was God in actual human life. Hence 
He was born; hence He lived, and died, and when He rose He 
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simply added another fact to His life of the same real character. 
There is a great deal in the history that conveys this sense of reality 
—not put there for the purpose, but found because it is there. 
When we read the phrase, ‘ Behold, He goeth before you into Galilee,’ 
the question rises, Why did Christ make an appointment with His 
disciples in Galilee? Why did He make that distant place the scene 
of the main evidence of His Resurrection? Why not here in Jerusa- 
lem? Whether they were consciously aimed at or not, certain results 
were secured that could not have been gained had His appearance 
been confined to Jerusalem. 

I. His Resurrection was thus separated from all those superstitions 
known as ghosts or apparitions. 

Christ rises out of the tomb, discloses Himself to the eyes of loving 
sympathy, sends a message to His disciples, and goes before them on 
the long journey to Galilee. It is easy to see how the disciples were 
thus led to think of the Resurrection, and of other events in Christ’s 
life that were miraculous, as separate from and unlike the supersti- 
tions and psychological wonders with which the world was filled. 
The latter were contrary to nature; they had little to do with morals, 
and were the offspring of mystery and credulity, and of blind groping 
after the unknown ; they were aside from human life, and out of its 
true line. But the miraculous element in Christ is in the true line 
of human life; it is the natural fulfilment of life, and it is also a 
fulfilment of morals. Hence, a full belief in Christ has always acted 
against superstition. Superstition has been nearly driven out of the 
world by the Christian faith, while at the same time it has maintained 
belief in its own great supernatural facts. The reason it has been 
able to do this is, that these facts have been kept apart from the 
superstitions of the world; or, in other words, because a true distinc- 
tion has been observed. 

II. This appointment in Galilee was a testing lesson in faith. We 
believe on evidence, but in difficult things we want the greatest 
possible amount of evidence. Faith is awakened in us, but faith 
needs to be trained and confirmed by some hard act of faith. The 
disciples heard of the Resurrection, but heard it as an idle tale. Then 
He appeared to them, and they were affrighted, supposing they had 
seen a spirit. They behold His hands and feet; they handle Him, 
and find that He has flesh and bones, and is not a ghostly apparition, 
But there may yet be room for doubt ; it may be an illusion or con- 
tagion of credulity that has crept into their wearied and excited 
minds. And so they are led away from the scene of the event to 
Galilee, a three days’ journey. Thus a twofold end is gained: fresh 
confirmation, and a stern, testing lesson in faith. ; 

We may be very sure that the disciples, when they beheld pe 
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Lord in the mountain He had appointed, found themselves possessed 
of an experience that became as solid rock beneath them for all their 
lives. They worshipped Him with humble and glad adoration, some 
doubting for the moment in their startled surprise, for in this common 
world great events require adjustment in our common-thinking 
minds. 

III. We find another explanation of this meeting in Galilee in the 
fact that Christ saw fit to give them their great commission on the 
scene of their common labours. For it was in Galilee that they had 
been called and set to their work. It was in Galilee that the great 
sermon had been spoken which lay at the bottom of the Gospel; and 
here His mighty works were chiefly done. His presence in Jerusalem 
was incidental to His life, and not the main field of it. Nor did 
Jerusalem so well represent the world that was to be discipled as the 
northern province. The centre of Pharisaic bigotry and hatred, it 
might be a starting-point for the Gospel work, but it ill represented 
the poor and needy world for which the Gospel was primarily 
intended. If there be a class that is not included in the work of the 
Gospel, it is the Pharisaic class. ‘The bigot and the hypocrite are 
seldom converted. The disciples began in Jerusalem, as they were 
commanded, but only to be scattered like chaff before the wind in 
regions where there was a better field. 

We cannot resist the thought that a mountain was selected by 
Christ for announcing the great commission, because it aided Him in 
enforcing it. There was no place so fit for giving His great, final 
commission. Apart from the world, and yet the world stretched out 
before them; above the world, and yet upon it; commanding the 
villages at the foot, and yet stretching their gaze into dim and 
unmeasured distance; by actual sight beholding men and women in 
the fields to be discipled, and by imagination beholding all the nations 
of the earth—thus the disciples stood while He said : ‘ All authority 
has been given unto Me in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore, 
and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you: and lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.’ The place and the scene 
reinforced the words ; the voice of nature was added to the voice of 
their Master. It imprinted His words upon their imaginations, and 
they could not but have felt the subtle sympathy and likeness between 
the lofty and far-reaching scene and the exalted, universal commission 
they had received. Such thoughts are no mere play of fancy, but 
are features of Christ’s life, to be studied and understood if possible, 
for so only can we get at the consciousness of Christ before the 
created works of the Father. The world to Him was not a mere 
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standing-ground for His feet, but was a revelation of God in the 
order of which He stood, and to the central meaning of which He 
pierced. 

He who went before His disciples into Galilee, goes before us also 
in all the hard and testing ways of life. We have a Leader who is 
also a sharer in our life. I do not know of any other way in which 
to get a comfortable or endurable view of existence. If it is a solitary 
journey, a dark plunge into the uncertainty of to-morrow; if it is a 
life unhelped of some other power than our own, there is little to be 
said for it or done with it. A divine Leader who is also with us, 
conducting us into His own glory and lifting us into His own peace— 
this turns life into another thing. It is the crowning feature, as it is 
well-nigh the whole of the Christian system, that it leads up to an 
ascension ; not resurrection merely, but a rising and a return to God 
who made us, to the Father from whose creative life we came forth. 
It is the end that colours and gives character to the whole. From 
the ascension stream back rays that lighten all the way of life. In 
such a light its vanity and weariness and pain and uncertaint 
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The Resurrection of the Body. 


Thy dead men shail live, together with my dead body shall they arise. Awake and 
sing, ye that dwell in dust: for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall 
cast out the dead. Isatauw xxvi. 19. 


AM inclined to think that the doctrine of the resurrection—I 
mean the resurrection of the body, as distinguished from the 
general idea of a future life—is a truth which we most of us value 
rather in reference to those we love than in reference to ourselves. 
I do not know that persons generally are so much attached to their 
own bodies that it is any particular pleasure to them to feel that they 
shall have those very bodies again in another state. 

Perhaps there may be a fault in this—that we do not appreciate 
as much as we ought the gift of that particular body which God has 
assigned tous. ButI am much mistaken if to every man the thought 
of the resurrection of the body of those he has loved is not most com- 
forting. The body is dear. It lives in the deepest places of his 
heart; and the anticipation of seeing that body again gives a dis- 
tinctness and a vividness to the meeting in another world which it 
could not have carried to the mind without it. Even in the inter- 
mediate state, we think of the spirits as carrying the impress of the 
features of the bodies which they had here. 2 

To have loved a face very much—to have associated that face with 
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the deepest passages of life and the sweetest sympathies of years ; 
to have read again and again its lights and its shadows, till the ex- 
pression of its joy and its sorrow became a part of your very life ; 
to have been so familiar with that form that you could not separate 
the idea of your existence from its presence ; and then to have it taken 
quite away, and to have stood in the coldness of its absence—that is 
the hour to know what the resurrection of the body is worth. 

For so it is. As life goes on, God’s truth becomes more precious 
to us, and it may be that a last illness will make us all think more 
of the resurrection of our own body. We can all enter now into the 
reason why the prophet chose that word, ‘Thy dead men shall live, 
together with my dead body shall they arise.’ 

The passage, however, is very mystical, and it may be a much 
higher than Isaiah that speaks, for the ‘testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy.’ And then these words will contain the deepest 
evangelical meaning. 

Christ, speaking to His Church, says, ‘Thy dead men shall live— 
why ? what is the process >—‘ together with my dead body shall they 
arise.” Now grasp the great truth which that argument contains. 

The natural body of the Lord Jesus Christ rose to-day visibly from 
the grave. But that visible body was the symbol of another body 
as real, but invisible. In that invisible body, Christ is the Head and 
all we the members. All those members, z.e. all believers, had died 
and were crucified with Jesus on the Cross. They went through their 
punishment then. God saw them there, and at the last day He will 
treat them as though they had been there; He views them as those 
who have gone through their sentence and paid their penalty. This 
is what that means: ‘He that is dead is free from sin, he is free 
from the debt which his sin incurs, because he has made the compen- 
sation for that sin by the death through which he has passed. 

In the same way, and in the same degree, all believers were raised 
in Jesus when Jesus rose. They were in His heart; they would 
never have risen if they had not been with Him there—they owe re- 
surrection to that union. They could not be in Christ and not rise, 
therefore the future of their resurrection is to them as certain as any 
fact in history, ‘Thy dead men shall live, together with my dead 
body shall they arise.’ 

So, of even the resurrection, the dearest part is that we rise with 
Christ. From the moment that you gave yourself to Christ, or rather 
from the moment that Christ gave Himself to you, all is with Him, 
all your joys, all your sorrows, life, death, the grave, the intermediate 
state, the resurrection morning, heaven, the vast eternity—He has 
said it of all, ‘with Me,’ ‘ with Me.’ 

ri precious deposit which you held, at this moment laid in its 
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quiet resting-place—your own body, when it shall presently be buried, 
it is enshrined into the body of Jesus, it is knit in that grave with 
Jesus indissolubly, ‘ Thy leat men shall live, together with my dead 
body shall they arise.” 

Whence? Whither? How? Idonotknow. But just as Christ’s 
dead body was to the Father, when He was in His grave, so that dead 
body that I love in that grave is to Christ. And where Christ’s dead 
body is risen, and now is, there shall that body that I love arise and 
be, and with it, I. 

It would be rash to attempt to fathom the abysses of the grave. 
But I have often led you to think that the intermediate condition, 
both of the body and of the soul, is characteristically a condition of 
rest, in distinction from, and preparatory to, that higher position of 
service to which it leads. 

The whole history of a Christian, from his death to the Second 
Advent, is beautifully written and condensed into a wonderfully 
small compass in one verse: Isaiah lvii. 2, ‘ He shall enter into peace; 
they shall rest in their beds, each one walking in his uprightness.’ 
Here you will observe the entire union of rest and action. No 
oblivious sleep, no dull unconsciousness, no mere nonentity, and yet 
no conflict, no labour, but ‘ they rest in their beds,’ i.e. the body rests 
in the ground, gently sleeping till the morning ; and the spirit, ‘ each 
one walking in his uprightness,’ in some happier Eden, walking with 
the upright One in that uprightness of which the wise man speaks, 
‘God made men upright,’ before we sought out our own many sad 
inventions. And that is fulfilled, ‘They have life more abundantly,’ 
more abundantly in the second Eden than ever they enjoyed in the 
first Eden. 

But to-day our thoughts linger with the body. S. Peter tells us 
that the restored, like the buried body, owes itself to the same source 
as that which is the spring, in this world, of the life from the dead 
of the soul, ‘quickened by the Spirit.’ Everywhere, from the time 
that He first ‘ moved upon the face of the waters,’ when the created 
world went forth, down through baptism, and Pentecost, to the 
Resurrection—everywhere, the only Creator of life is the Holy Ghost. 
And the Holy Ghost is made known to us in this verse, under the 
emblem of dew, ‘Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust: for thy 
dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast out the 
dead.’ 

How the Spirit executes His vivifying work on that which, to 
human eyes, has absolutely mingled with the common dust about us, 
must be matter of pure and simple faith. We have, indeed, steps up 
to it upon the field of nature, but even they—the growing seed, the 
germinating root, the spreading branch, the transforming chrysalis, 
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the beautifully restored world at this season, and whatever marks the 
spring-tide of the year, all rather attest the fact than explain the 
method. We can only follow our illustration. In the hours of the 
night, when none can watch it, the subtle dew distils and does its 
silent function, and in the morning each little tendril wakes in its 
freshness, and the whole earth is instinct with animation, and the 
glistening herbage leaps to a new existence. 

So, for a while, the curtain of darkness spreads itself over the tomb, 
and behind that veil, how little do we know of the wonderful pro- 
cesses within which that darkness is shrouding: what little, small 
omnipotent forces are gathering there, what deep mysteries are 
executing there, what marvels of preparation, ready to burst forth 
in an instant when the appointed season comes, and when the Easter 
morning of the Church shall break. 

Oh, what a glow of life will overspread our world then, ‘ Thou shalt 
call, and I will answer thee: Thou wilt have a desire to the work of 
thine own hands.’ And this will be the note that the archangel’s 
trumpet rings: ‘ Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust; for thy dew 
is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast out the dead.’ 

Only, never again see the dew-drops upon the summer-grass 
without remembering that there is another dew doing its own 
bright, proper work in every grave of this churchyard world. 

It has been said that the best test of a man’s character is how he 
wakes in the morning. Blessed is the man whose happy conscience 
wakes him every morning singingly. And what a chorus of sweet 
melody will be that when every saint that slept awakes to sing. 
Voices that we heard last so faint and plaintive in their passing hour, 
how will they carol then! 

And what will be the song? Will it be such as suits the ecstasy 
of parted souls when they meet again, locked in each other’s love 
and rapt in the view of each other’s perfect loveliness ? Or will it be 
the echo of the welcome of angels? Or will it be the notes of wonder 
at the opening glories of the heavenly city—the great white throne, 
and the armies of angels, and the companies of the saints? Or will 
it be, higher still, the first chanting of that ‘new song which none 
can learn but the hundred and forty and four thousand, which were 
redeemed from the earth’? 

. Phen shall we know what that means, ‘ the song of Moses and the 
amb.’ 

Whether it be that our saintly being will then delight to sing of 
lay, “a as it sings of salvation,—‘the song of Moses and the 

amb. 

Or whether earthly joys and earthly sadnesses will blend to make 
our music, the triumphant strain of Moses on the shore of the sea 
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where the devoted host lay buried, with the touching hymn, the only 
one which we read that Jesus ever sang, before He went up to the 
Mount of Olives,—‘ the song of Moses and the Lamb.’ 

Or whether it will be the grander concord of all the victories of all 
- nee under either Testament,—‘ the song of Moses and the 

mb.’ 

Whatever it be—‘ the song of Moses and the Lamb’—we shall all 
know it then. Very joyful will it be to ‘awake and sing’ it, while 
‘ The everlasting doors lift up their heads, and thé King of glory,’ 
and His living Church ‘come in, lifting high, as they march, their 
notes of triumph. 

But are there no foretastes? are there no resurrections? are there 
no preludes to the songs of the blessed now ? 

Since last this highest festival of our church came round, the 
changes and the sorrows and the sins of this world have made many 
of our hearts to bow like a bulrush, and stooped us to the ground. 
And I see many of you this day—you are living in the vain memories 
of an irrevocable past, you are sitting in the heaviness of your op- 
pressed spirits, you are imprisoned in your own condemning thoughts, 
your souls are burdened and you cannot lift up yourselves, 

But know ye not this day that the ‘Sun of Righteousness is risen, 
with healing in His wings’? ‘Awake, and sing, ye that dwell in 
dust!’ Is it for you—for you whose loved ones are in heaven, is it 
for you whose own mansion is preparing there, is it for you whose 
sins are all pardoned and whose names are written in the Lamb’s 
book of life, is it for you who are so soon to follow those blessed ones 
and be with them for ever and ever—is it for you to lay low when all 
earth and heaven is up and busy with life and love and service? 
High time is it now to shake off the coil and go forth to your high 
privileges of sacred duty: ‘ for, lo, the winter is past, and the rain is 
over and gone,’ and in all nature and grace, in earth and heaven, the 
voice of your risen Lord is speaking now, ‘ Rise up, my love, my fair 
one, and come away.’ JAMES VAUGHAN. 


The Seven Easter Promises of Jesus Christ. 


Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afraid: go tell My brethren that they go into 
Galilee, and there shall they see Me. 8. MarrHew xxviil. Io. 


WOULD bring before you the seven promises of the Resurrection. 
I The first two are in S. Matthew, and are contingent upon obedi- 
ence ; the next four are in S. Mark, and are contingent upon faith ; 
the seventh is found in the Acts, and is the crowning blessing of 
them all. ms 
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I. The first is in S. Matthew xxviii. 10: ‘Go tell My brethren that 
they go into Galilee, and there shall they see Me.’ It is the first 
promise of the risen Lord. He knew the first desire of their hearts 
when they heard He was risen from the dead would be, ‘Sir, we 
would see Jesus.’ 

This promise is contingent upon obedience. See verse 10: ‘Go 
tell My brethren that they go into Galilee, and there shall they see 
Me.’ No doubt there was a reason for the command. It was in 
Galilee that the majority of His followers were to be found; it was 
there, therefore, He would make His great appearance to His Church 
—that appearance mentioned by S. Paul in 1 Corinthians xv., when 
He appeared to about five hundred brethren at once, when He gave 
them their marching orders to go and make disciples of all nations. 
But is this promise, ‘There shall they see Me, only for those first 
disciples? Is it not also for me? Do I not want to see Him? 
Yes, even for me, upon this bright Easter morning, the promise rings 
out sweet and clear, ‘Ye shall see Me.’ Only go back to your daily 
life, your Galilee, in faith, and ye shall see Me—see Me as the risen 
One, see Me as the conquering One, see Me as the everlasting 
One. 

II. The second promise is in S. Matthew xxviii. 20: ‘Lo, lam with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world... The presence which 
Christ here promises is a spiritual presence, which can only be dis- 
cerned through the Holy Ghost, but which Christ promises, as in this 
passage, to His whole Church—that body mystical, which is the 
blessed company of all faithful people; that Holy Catholic Church 
against which the gates of hell shall never be able to prevail. And 
it is on account of this Presence that this Church lives and grows 
and flourishes; though crushed here, it springs up there. It is the 
bush which, though burning, is not consumed, because God is 
there. 

III. The third Easter promise you will find in S. Mark xvi. 16: ‘ He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.’ And surely He has 
this glorious Easter promise for us upon this His Resurrection Day. 
You must believe in your heart that Jesus Christ is the Son of God ; 
that He died for our sins, according to the Scriptures; that He is 
risen again for our justification ; and that He ever liveth to make 
intercession for us, and to pour out upon us His Holy Spirit. And 
then you must confess this in God’s own appointed way—by baptism, 
typifying our complete separation from the old past life and our 
perfect dependence upon the outpouring of God’s Holy Spirit ; and 
so further runs the promise of the risen Jesus, ‘ Ye shall be saved.’ 

IV. The fourth promise is in S. Mark xvi. 17—the promise of power. 
‘And these signs shall follow them that believe: In My name shall 
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they cast out devils; they shall speak with new tongues.” The 
promise, you will perceive again, is contingent upon faith, and it is 
a promise of power over spiritual foes and over natural disqualifi- 
cations. The timid, shrinking Peter shall speak with boldness before 
three thousand men; and John, the hasty Boanerges, shall become 
the Apostle of gentleness and of love. 

V. 'The fifth promise, in the following verse, is a promise of safety 
and immunity from harm: ‘They shall take up serpents; and if 
they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them.’ I have no 
doubt that the literal fulfilment of these promises might be exempli- 
fied from the lives of the immediate Apostles of our Lord. But we 
have less interest in the legends, true or false, which tradition has 
preserved, than in the practical applicability of these promises to 
ourselves to-day. The Master promises to His disciples, on the 
condition of their faith in Him, perfect safety amidst the dangers of 
the work, so that what is harmful to others shall not hurt them. 

VI. The sixth promise of usefulness is to be found in the close of 
the selfsame verse: ‘They shall lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover.’ Yes, the blessing shall not end with yourself; others 
shall live by your life. You will only be helpful when you yourself 
are safe, and you will only be safe when you are helpful. The risen 
Jesus has left you in this world as His representative, to heal the 
sorrows of the world, and works through you in conferring blessings 
upon the outcast and the sad. 

VII. The last promise is to be found in Acts i. 5—the promise of 
the Holy Ghost: ‘Ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not 
many days hence.’ This is the crowning blessing of the risen Christ. 
Without this all would be of no avail. If the Master is going, we 
must have the other Comforter, who will abide with us for ever. 
Wait, then, with prayer and patience for the fulfilment of this promise; 
for He will come, He will not tarry. E. A. STUART. 


The Christian Doubter. 


And when they saw Him, they worshipped Him; but some doubted. 
S. Marr. xxviii. 17. 


HAT book which writes on its pages, ‘ But some doubted,’ is a 
truthful book. It is not patching up, or propping up, some 
cunningly devised fable ; if it were, it would say that so overwhelming 
was the proof that not one person to whom it was presented could 
for an instant doubt it. That book itself seems to feel for us. It is 
as though it would say this to us: A great demand is here made upon 
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your faith. The matter presented to you is above nature ; flesh and 
blood cannot receive it. Be not surprised if you stagger at its 
strangeness ; so did some of those to whom it first came, some of 
those to whose senses the proof appealed, some of those who became 
afterwards its messengers and its witnesses. Be not ashamed, be not 
terrified, if at first you receive the record with hesitation or amidst 
misgivings; of those to whom it first came, some doubted. 

I. These persons were not doubters from any disposition to cavil. 
They did not think it an ingenious thing to find out difficulties in 
believing. Their minds were open to conviction should sufficient 
evidence be vouchsafed to them. There was a difficulty in accepting 
the truth, and God had not yet given them all the proof which He 
designed for them. The evidences of Christ’s Resurrection were not 
yet complete. He who does nothing in vain designed for them some 
further light; and, till that light was given, it can scarcely be said 
with perfect reverence that doubt was excluded. 

II. These persons were not doubters from its being their interest 
to disbelieve. ‘They were not persons who had dark places in heart 
or in life which they wished to keep dark. They were not cherishing 
bosom sins, and they were not treading underfoot known duties. If 
they had been in this condition, of course a holy Saviour could not 
have been welcome to them. Well might they have hoped that the 
Master and the Judge of man, once laid in His grave, might stay 
there and see corruption. Are we quite sure, that in our doubts 
there is no lingering motive of this nature? At least I am persuaded 
that no source of doubt is so fruitful as a careless, inconsistent, 
godless, sinful life; that no man is so likely to be beset with 
misgivings about the truth of Christ’s Resurrection or the authority 
of God’s Word, as he who has kept himself through early years 
out of the reach of Christ’s inward voice; and that no retribution is 
more certain in its coming, or more just in its infliction, than that 
which visits a long neglect of duty with a judicial incapacity for 
believing. y 

III. These persons did not make doubt a reason for not obeying 
or for not worshipping. ‘They came at Christ’s call into Galilee to 
meet Him; and when they saw Him there, they worshipped. There 
are degrees in doubt as there are degrees in faith. Every doubt is 
not an adverse judgment. A man may obey though he doubts, and 
aman may worship though he doubts. 

IV. A last word remains. These persons, as they did not allow 
doubt to drive them from Christ’s service or from Christ’s worship, so 
were turned from doubters into resolute believers by a nearer access 
to Christ, and by the revelation of His risen power. While they 
bn afar off, while they paid Him only the distant homage of a 
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doubting reverence, so long the very sight of Him was not conclusive: 
they must have seen that it was He Himself, long their Companion 
their Friend, their Guide, their Master, but they allowed the thought 
of the difficulty, the thought of the Cross, and the thought of the 
death, and the thought of the grave to overbear that conviction of 
the senses ; they fancied it almost less improbable that some one else 
should wear that loved form and personate that gracious Master, than 
that a victory so marvellous, so beyond former experience, should 
have been won over that last enemy before whom rank and wealth, 
before whom strength and sovereignty alike bow down to rise up no 
more. But now when He drew nigh and spake to them; when they 
heard once again the gracious words that proceeded out of His lips; 
when they heard Him tell of the mystery of His kingdom, and 
bestow upon them with the living voice the commission of His 
representatives below; when He gave them a certain form of initia- 
tion into the membership of His Church, and promised His own 
Divine Presence to be with them till time should be no more, then 
at last they felt that to doubt on would be less a sin than a madness: 
He who thus spake could be none other than the Son of God Most 
High. Before proof it was right to doubt, but after proof it would 
be impiety and blasphemy: and thus the understanding which had 
been in suspense was decided and satisfied, and the homage of a 
longing heart was fulfilled in the devotion of a life and of a death. 

The Christian doubter will derive guidance as well as hope from 
the example now before us. And that in three points. 

1. He will seek nearer access to Christ. 

2. He will especially hail any sign of Christ’s willingness to 
employ him. 

3. But last, and above all, the Christian doubter must seek the 
illumination of the Holy Ghost. 

DEAN VAUGHAN. 


God’s Acre. 


And entering into the sepulchre, they saw a young man sitting on the right side, 
clothed in a long white garment ; and they were affrighted. 5S. Marx xvi. 5. 


the whole human race—relentless, terrible, at whose name 
men fear and quake, and whose unceasing wrath they strive hope- 
lessly to appease—Shiva, the Destroyer. And are not we accustomed 
to look upon death very much as a Shiva—a power apart from God 


and independent of God? Death, which indeed formed no a of 


I. ia Hindoo mythology there is one power—the eternal foe of 
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the Almighty’s original design for man, death, which is terrible 
enough to humanity, of course—but death which is nevertheless one 
of God’s own angels, executing the decrees of the Almighty, working 
out His Will. And more than this, death which is robbed of its 
very sting because of the glad Easter tidings which announce that 
‘Christ the Royal Master’ has overcome death and conquered hell. 

But then, the Easter tidings (although the evidence that supports 
these tidings is overwhelming—so clear, that one infidel, Gilbert 
West, attacking Christianity on this point, becomes convinced as 
proof accumulates, and renounces unbelief)—these tidings, I say, if 
they are to mean anything to us, presuppose faith on our part. And 
we love to walk by sight—we regard things, and are affected by them, 
as they appear to us; and so we go on, looking upon death as our 
terrible enemy—an implacable unconquered foe, and one that can take 
from us, at any moment, all that makes life glad. To us the grave is 
but a charnel-house ; connected in our minds only with the shroud 
and the worm and the silence and helplessness of those whom death 
has claimed. And thus, if asked to point out the saddest, gloomiest, 
and most sombre place in the parish, I suppose we should point to 
the churchyard. 

II. And yet we love to call it by the beautiful name, God’s Acre ! 
And when we sadly bear our loved ones thither, to leave them sleeping 
‘till there breaks the last, the brightest Easter morn, the words 
which greet us on its very threshold are words that speak of life, and 
not of death: ‘I am the Resurrection and the Life, saith the Lord!’ 

Up to this hour death had been a strange, sad mystery to the 
angels of God. But now all is changed. Man’s redemption is 
accomplished. The Son of God, who humbled Himself and yielded 
Himself to death now comes forth from the grave, Victor over death. 
And so, even as the representatives of an earthly Sovereign plant 
their national standard, and take possession in the monarch’s name, 
of some piece of territory where despotism and horrible cruelties have 
been the rule, and then peace and safety enter in and dwell there ; 
so the Angel of the Resurrection, as the representative of the King 
of kings, claims as subject to his Master the very stronghold of 
death, and declares its character henceforth altered : ‘Come, see the 
place where the Lord lay.’ 

“In ancient mythology we read of Medea, the enchantress, casting 
the limbs of old men into her caldron that they might come forth 
young again. 

‘And sleep, in its own way, does all this. We are old enough in 
weariness often after hours of thought and labour, but we sleep, and 
wake refreshed as though beginning a new life. . . . 

‘ i too, is the effect of the body’s visit to its grave. Put away 
( 
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all weary and worn, such they will not rise: they go there with 
furrowed brow, hollow cheek, wrinkled skin, they shall wake up in 
beauty and glory. 

‘So He giveth His beloved sleep.’ 

The thought of the angel in the sepulchre should be to us the 
pledge of our own resurrection and final bliss. ‘Why not the bodies 
in the grave to be in heaven one day, as well as the angels of heaven 
to be in the grave this day ?” J. B. C. MURPHY. 


Our Risen Lord’s Love for Penitents. 


Now, when Jesus was risen early the first day of the week, He appeared first to Mary 
Magdalene, out of whom He had cast seven devils. S. Marx xvi. 9. 


T the Cross, the outcast and penitent was equalled to the holy 
and the pure; at the Resurrection, even preferred. Holy Scrip- 
ture tells us not how or when the Redeemer healed her sorrows, ‘ whose 
very soul the sword had pierced’ at His crucifixion; it does say of 
the penitent, to her Jesus appeared first. He who had passed by all 
the angel-hosts, and ‘ took not their nature’ but ours, the last of His 
fallen creatures, passed by her (so the Scripture says) through whom 
He took that nature, to comfort her who had most degraded it. ‘He 
appeared first unto Mary Magdalene, out of whom He had cast seven 
devils. ‘He was seen of Cephas, then of all the Apostles ”; seen first 
of all the Apostles by him who, having denied Him, had ‘ wept 
bitterly.” Yet even before him who was first in confession of faith in 
Him, and now grieving over his fall; before John who loved Him 
and whom above all He loved; before Andrew, who brought his 
brother to Him; or Nathanael, to whom He of whom it is said, 
‘neither was guile found in His mouth,’ bare witness that he was 
conformed unto Himself, ‘ In him is no guile’; or Thomas, who said, 
‘ Let us also go with Him that we may die with Him’; or Philip, to 
whom He revealed, ‘I am in the Father, and the Father in Me’; or 
James, the chosen witness of His miracles, of the glories of His 
transfiguration and His agony—before all the eleven who had ‘ been 
with Him in His temptations, and who were to sit on His throne of 
glory—He showeth Himself to a penitent. Not zeal, nor hearts of 
fire, nor a guileless spirit, nor burning faith, nor devotion unto death, 
nor love which lay on His bosom, nor on whose bosom He who ‘ up- 
holdeth all things by the word of His power’ had vouchsafed in 
infancy to be borne—not apostolic love, or a mother’s tears, win 
from Him His first look, but the tears of a penitent. His mother 
doubtless He comforted by His Spirit ; the penitent He comforts by 
His very presence and His words, “ 
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I. The mercy of the Resurrection is even fuller than the mercy at 
the Cross, which it completed. The mercy at the Cross was accept- 
ance ; the mercy at the Resurrection was not acceptance only, but 
enlarged grace, heavenly visitations, to be known by name to Jesus, 
called as His own, spoken to in the heart, to have one God with the 
Man Christ Jesus, one Father with the Co-Eternal Son. Great 
indeed and blessed are the words, ‘ To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise.” 

At the Cross, Jesus promised that the penitent should be with 
Him ; in the Resurrection Himself cometh, victorious over hell and 
death and Satan—His body spiritual, glorious, incapable of suffering 
(an earnest of the gifts He will bestow on these poor bodies), to be 
with the penitent. 

II. The visits of Jesus after the Resurrection are tokens of the 
ways in which He visiteth souls now. He came as a Spirit. Closed 
doors were no hindrance to His spiritual body. His disciples said, 
‘It is a spirit.” Not only a spirit, our blessed Lord taught them, 
‘for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me have.’ His 
sacred humanity and its life-giving scars remain ; yet He cometh and 
goeth asa spirit. Where during these mysterious forty days He was, 
we know not; He ate, in proof that He still retained our human 
nature in His divine, but He needed it not; He was present, not in 
weakness any longer, but in power, girt around with ‘all power in 
heaven and in earth’; none could know Him save those to whom He 
revealed Himself ; His works kindled the heart ; His wonted tones, 
by which He called His own, disclosed him: He made Himself 
known by sacraments to the two at Emmaus ; by His voice, ‘ Mary!’ 
to the Magdalene; by His wounded hands and side to the Apostles ; 
and again, by His wonted deeds of power to the seven at the sea of 
Tiberias. And so He would teach us how He would visit His own 
unto the end ; gathered together in His name, showing love, as we 
think, to a stranger and in Him receiving Christ, in the lawful works 
of our calling, and in the penitent seeking for Him. 

Thou needest not then sit down in weariness and hopelessness, 
whatever of earlier years thou hast lost, whatever grace thou hast 
forfeited, though thou hast been in a far country, far away in affec- 
tions from Him who loved thee, and wasting on His creatures, nay, 
sacrificing on idol altars with strange fire, the gifts which God gave 
thee, that thou mightest be precious in His own sight. He who 
called Magdalene, in her calleth thee. He who, by His sweetness in 
her soul, drew her to cast away all this world’s deadly sweetness, will 
speak to thine, if thou wilt hearken. Wert thou bound and a slave 
to all the deadly sins, thy state were not more hopeless than hers 
—— when seven devils held her bound and indwelt her. He who, 
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as at this time, appeared to her, as she might bear to gaze upon Him, 
will appear unto thee. Be thy soul to thee as an empty tomb, where 
Christ’s lifeless body once was buried by thy sins, and now is not ; be 
it that thou see nothing but darkness, feel nothing but the chillness 
and damp of the tomb, catch no ray of light, look again and again, 
and discover no trace of Him ; yea, worse still, though thou see there 
‘the linen clothes,’ the tokens that He once was there, and now is gone 
from thee, and now all religion seems to thee but a lifeless form, a 
mere outside with no inward substance, ‘ the napkin about His head,’ 
but in thee ‘ the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head,’ though 
thou call and none seemeth to answer, thou ask where they have laid 
Him, that thou mayest again seek Him and do Him what honour 
thou mayest, and none telleth thee, despair not. Only seek on, and 
thou shalt find. Mourn His absence, desire His presence. The very 
desire is His presence. Thou couldest not desire Him, but for His 
presence in thy soul; thou couldest not mourn His absence, unless 
He taught thee to mourn, that thou mightest be hereafter comforted. 
He will appear unto thee by some comfort in prayer; some joy in a 
deed of self-denial to chasten thyself, or for His poor ; some secret 
stillness of the soul, or ray of light, though but for an instant ; or by 
some thrill of joy on one steadfast purpose, henceforth to have no 
other object but ‘ to win Christ,’ to love all thou lovest in Him and 
for Him, to know nothing ‘ save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.’ 
H, B. PUSEY. 


I will Arise. 


Iwill arise. S. Luxe xv. 18. 


HERE are two ways in which every believer stands in relation 

to the great facts of our Saviour’s history. In a deep, mystical 

sense, we were in those facts ; we did them as members of His body ; 

we were born in His birth; we grew in His growth; we conquered 

with His conquests; we died in His death; we were buried in His 

burial; we ascended in His Ascension; we reign in His reigning. 

This is the hidden life of the Christian, wrapped up in the life of 
his Lord. 

But, besides this, all the events of our Lord’s life are emblems ; 
there is an allegory in them all. We have now a birth, a progress, 
a ministry, a warfare, a passion, a death, a grave, a resurrection, 
and ascension, and in every one the corresponding event in His 
history is the pattern of it. 

It is thus that I take the Resurrection. If we are His, not only 
have we risen in Him, but we must rise like Him. As S. Paul a 
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‘If ye, then, be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
above.’ 

Now, if I had to select a great practical thought for this season, it 
would be this: ‘I must rise; I will get up; I have to come out of 
some things which have been like a grave to me, and I will go on to 
_some things which will be to me a new, a higher life” But how? 
What have I to search after? In what canI start anew? And by 
what means can I effect it? What is the secret of a risen life ? 
How can I make this Easter an Easter to my soul ? 

And you will observe that this was the first thought, the first 
working of the Holy Spirit in the mind of a man who was determined 
to do right: ‘I will arise.” The word is exactly the same in the 
original as we translate resurrection. It is, ‘I will stand up; I will 
get out of sloth and self and sin and fear and hesitation and 
doubt, and all such habits. ‘I will arise.”’ 

And it is exactly the resolve we all ought to make this day, ‘I 
will arise.” Whatever your standing-point at this moment may be— 
whether you are wicked or worldly, or just converted, or a little 
way on, or far advanced, or ever so holy—it does not matter, 
it is what we all want, ‘I will arise.’ 

I. I wish you to think how we may try to copy Christ in His 
rising. It is quite certain that all the other Persons of the Holy 
Trinity united to make the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. You might 
extend the thought. In every fact of our religion you will find the 
concurrence of the Trinity. Christ Himself said, ‘I lay down My 
life, that I may take it again. No man taketh it from Me, but I lay 
it down of Myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power 
to take it again. This commandment have I received of My Father. 
The Holy Ghost raised Him ; ‘ He was quickened by the Spirit.” It 
was the act of the Trinity. 

Now, here I lay my base. Like the Resurrection of Jesus, the rising 
and elevation of the soul is so great, and mighty, and miraculous an 
act, that it needs the whole majesty and being of God—it demands 
the Trinity. It is like what you have often tried before this—to put 
new life into your soul and to raise it, and you have failed. Did you 
recognise, did you engage the whole Trinity for that work? Did you 
think of it, and feel and pray that the Father must be in it, the Son 
must be in it, the Holy Ghost must be in it? There must be love and 
sufficiency, blood and mediatorship, and inworking of the Holy Spirit. 
If you did not, that was the cause of your failure. It was not laid in 
the Trinity. Try on the principle of the Resurrection of Christ. Begin 
by committing it to the entire Trinity, and realise the office of each 
in the work. So, and so only, you will introduce an agency which is 
ee to the process. You will find that the secret of success is 
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to put God in His proper place. To quicken the dead soul, or elevate 
the living one, requires God; and God is Trinity. You must 
remember, and act upon it—God is Trinity. 

i: As far as we can conceive, the method of the Resurrection 
of Christ was this: His Spirit, which had walked in Paradise 
returns to the sepulchre and enters into the body, and thereby put 
life into it and raised it. Just as we believe it will be with us in our 
resurrection. . . . As soon as that Spirit of Christ was in the body, 
from that moment its rising was certain. Death had lost its force 
and could not detain Him. There was a law in His being which was 
a necessity to resurrection. 

It is so with you now. There is a law in your being by which 
everything within you gravitates to the earth. You go down, you 
sink, and bury yourself. You are ‘of the earth, earthy.’ But when 
Christ is joined to you, exactly the reverse takes place—you are 
under a necessity to go up. It is as much a necessity for you to rise 
as it was before for you to fall. It is ‘Christ in you’ that compels 
the resurrection. It is not your wishing it, or setting about it ever 
so earnestly. No one ever became religious by that. It must be 
‘Christ in you... An indwelling Christ commands and secures a 
resurrection. Take care that you go to work the right way—union 
with Jesus, union with Jesus. 

A stone, a seal, and guards shut Jesus into the tomb. But 
you remember how stone and seal and guards all became as if they 
were not when once God in Trinity began to work, and the inward 
power asserted itself. And there is some great stone or seal or guard 
which is made so very fast over you. There is something or other in 
the world which is really holding you down and shutting you in that 
you cannot get out. I don’t know what the stone is, or who the 
people are that are exercising this influence on you. Perhaps it is the 
power of some sin; perhaps the world; or your love of money; 
perhaps it is the stone of your own rocky heart. You know best who 
it is, or what it is. But itis too big a stone for your hand to roll away. 
As soon as the resurrection power is at work, when ‘ Christ in you’ 
begins to move, it will be all as nothing—the seal and stone and 
guards—you scarcely know how: it was as heavy as a mountain, but 
is now as light as a feather. Don’t begin by trying to move away 
the stone, begin from within. When your soul really begins to rise, 
the stone, the seal, and the guards as strangely lose their power, and 
cease to be. or 

How far there are the ministrations of angels in the spiritual rising 
of the soul, I cannot affirm. We should be careful never to assign to 
angels the office of the Holy Spirit, but we cannot doubt that, in 
some degree, they take their part, as they do in heaven. Cena 
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they will take their part in the resurrection; and, if so, they must 
have joy in every upward movement. Whatever it is needful for 
them to do for us, they will do; and if they do nothing, it is because 
God does everything. ; 

But watch if, in any measure that may be granted to us, that which 
was such a beautiful accompaniment of our Lord’s Resurrection— 
‘that others should come out of their graves, suppose that your rising 
should raise them? Is not it a thing to be hoped for? May we not 
pray for it: ‘Lord, should I rise, don’t let me rise alone. Let 
me help another. May the Christ in me repeat itself in the resurrec- 
tion of another soul.’ 

The marvel of the risen Christ was, that He was so exactly the 
same, and yet so different! I suppose it will be so with us all. We 
shall be so changed, and yet so identical with ourselves. And as it 
was with Christ after His Resurrection, when He was not subject to 
the same laws as before, but His presence needed some recognition, 
and yet His mind and body were unchanged, even to the mode of 
speech, and the print of the nails—so it will be with the resurrec- 
tion of most on‘ this earth. Whatever characteristics a man has here 
will characterise him there. But a new motive and new affections 
render all things new, the man is there; but the whole man is in 
Christ. 

There is no feeling of the heart like the feeling of rising—the air 
is so light, the man is so disencumbered, the pure heavens so above 
him! It is like one continued early morning. It is the soul’s sweet 
spring-time. 

Only resolve heartily, ‘I will arise, and I will arise like Christ. 
Too long I have been contented with my degradation ; too long have 
I consented to live so short of what I was meant to live for.” Break 
one fetter—the fetter of an idle habit, the fetter of a sin. Break 
one fetter, and the loosening of one will loosen another, and another, 
and another, till you stand out unbound, in your true and proper 
element—a man of soul and thought, a man of lofty ideas and eternal 
hope. Then men will look for you where you once were, and they 
will say, ‘He is not here, and the answer will be, ‘No, he is not 
here—he has risen !” 

Only go and do something which tells of rising—some new work, 
some old duty with more of Jesus in it, some act of self-sacrifice, 
some step heavenward, some feature of Jesus recall, and let God be 
witness of the result—‘I will arise!’ 


JAMES VAUGHAN. 
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The Living sought among the Dead. 
Why seek ye the living among the dead? S, Luxe xxiv. 5, 
Boise seek ye the living among the dead? Who, you will ask, 


does this now ? 

I. It is done, in the worst sense, by those whom Scripture calls the 
children of this world. If we look for our happiness below—whether 
in riches, honours, or pleasures, whether in ambition, self-indulgence, 
or love—we are, in the worst sense, seeking the living among the 
dead. This world is one great sepulchre, and the men that live for 
it are so many soulless bodies. This life, let it run its course for a 
few years, has been to each of us, or will be, the grave of many hopes, 
many beliefs, and many affections. How difficult is it, looking back 
even from middle life, much more from old age, even to imagine to 
ourselves enjoyments which in some earlier stage of being were our 
all in all! Pursuits which we once lived for seem to us now mere 
insipidity and emptiness. Joys for which we would have sold a 
birthright are seen now as the mere mess of pottage. Friends, alas! 
whom we once idolised have forgotten us or have been forgotten. 
The mere lapse of time, the mere change of circumstances—still 
within the limits of this life—makes everything that is behind seem 
insignificant, seem delusive: shall it not be thus when we advance 
one step further, and look back upon the world that is from the 
world that shall be? Let us listen betimes to the warning voice 
which says to us, Why seek ye the permanent in the transitory? 
‘Why seek ye the living among the dead ?’ 

II. The same question has its application to formalism in religion. 
And what do we mean by formalism? We mean that habit of rest- 
ing in the means of grace as if they were ends, of regarding the 
ordinances of religion as if they were securities for acceptance, which 
is at once the oldest and the most obstinate of all human tendencies 
in the things of God. There may not have been in the man one 
spark of real sorrow for sin, of real anxiety for salvation, of real 
wrestling in prayer, of real, honest, heart-deep gratitude to the 
Saviour who shed for him His most precious blood. And if it be so, 
if it be indeed so, then to him belongs, not in an encouraging but in 
a fatally condemning application, the grave question of the text, 
‘Why seek ye the living among the dead ?’ 

Ili. We approach more nearly to its first meaning when we speak 
of its bearing upon’ the case of doubters. These flit around the 
grave, they feel it as holy ground, they bring their offerings of praise 
and of reverence to Him whom they have left lying therein. But 
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they stop short of a hearty and a lively faith in Christ risen. They 
hope it may be so; they do not deny it; but it forms no part of 
their daily trust or of their daily motive. And thus they lose, and 
must lose, that which is distinctive and characteristic in Christianity. 
They cannot hold the Atonement, and they cannot hold the Divinity, 
of their Saviour. They cannot build upon Him, and they cannot 
‘live by Him. Oh, for a voice, not of severity but of attraction, to 
ring in their ears the angelic remonstrance, ‘Why seek ye the living 
One among the dead ?” 

IV. There is a different case, though in one point resembling this, 
to which I would make a last application of the words of the text. 
It is that of Christian people, true believers, firm holders of the Pro- 
pitiation and the Mediation of Jesus Christ, but who yet never 
advance practically beyond the death, beyond the Cross and the 
grave, into the clear light and full glory of a risen Saviour. They 
bring their sins for forgiveness, night by night, to the foot of the 
Cross; they place no slight and no presumptuous trust in that blood 
of sprinkling which speaks peace to the conscience; and they pray 
for the grace of the Holy Spirit to keep them from treating as an 
unholy or a common thing that blood of the covenant wherewith 
they were sanctified. What lack they yet? Onwards not back- 
wards, upwards not downwards, be the eye of their souls ever 
directed, if they would know the inheritance, the present inherit- 
ance, of the saints in light, or know the length and the breadth, the 
depth and the height, of His calling, who says, ‘I am the Resurrection 
and the life: he that believeth im Me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall never 
die. He is not here: He is risen.’ 


DEAN VAUGHAN. 


On the Resurrection Life of the Christian. 


The God of peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great shep- 
herd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, make you perfect in 
every good work to do his will, working in you that which is well-pleasing in his sight 
through Jesus Christ ; to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. Hesrews 
Kil. 20,20 

Now, upon the first day of the week, very early in the morning, they came unto the 
sepulchre, bringing the spices which they had prepared, and certain others with 
them. 8. Luxe xxiv. 1. 


I. \ \ J ITHOUT the right aim of life, there is no spirit of life. 
But this must not be established alone, but only in union 


rie a corresponding power of life. Should we courageously and 
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joyfully behold the real human purpose of life, th 

the certainty that it is attainable! Gihetrise we vohoult ee os 
it with hesitation and doubt. We must be animated with the joyful 
hope that we shall succeed in its accomplishment ; for without hope 
there is no joyousness and no courage. And what does all this 
depend on? ‘Two things. We must, on the one side, find in our- 
selves the requisite ability for the attainment of that aim, and so 
have true respect for ourselves individually, as well as for mankind 
in general. And, on the other hand, we must have the certainty 
that, if we honestly do our duty, the external conditions of success 
which are independent of us, will not be wanting to us. In this 
respect, the chief thing is, as you are aware, that we know ourselves 
to be in harmony, in our work for carrying out the purpose of our 
life, with the holy guidance of divine Providence, so that all things 
work together for good (Rom. viii. 28), that we know ourselves at 
one with God’s holy purpose, and feel ourselves sustained, supported, 
and led by Him. And only in so far as we know ourselves in such 
a relation to our God, can we consider ourselves capable of the 
realisation of the aim of our life. Yes, he who, with all his will and 
deeds, with all his effort and endeavour, keeps throughout his whole 
existence thus near to his God, and can lay himself with such child- 
like confidence in his Father’s arm,—his heart beats high with joyful 
resurrection life; but his only can do this. 

II. Only look how Christ grasped the aim of His life. I mean, 
with what decision, with what perfect distinctness. For here we 
see a life of such consistency as has never again happened in our 
experience,—a human life, in which there were no vacillations, but 
only the steady, constant progress pursued with unhesitating 
inward steadfastness, straight forward to a fixed and immovable 
aim, which was not left out of sight for one moment, among the 
changeful external conditions of the world. And therefore it was 
also a human life of no less unexampled unity and entireness. And did 
not the aim, which so completely governed this human life, embrace 
time and eternity ; did it not unite earth and heaven into a peaceful 
union, while it grasped this poor existence in the world of sin as the 
material from which an eternal and heavenly existence was to be 
fashioned? And did He not have regard to God’s aim? Did He, 
who lived this life, wish for anything else than the will of His heavenly 
Father, who showed the Son all that He did, that He also might do 
likewise ? Did He know any other meat than this, to do the will of 
Him that sent Him, and to finish His work? Since the risen Christ 
is in the world, sin can no longer frustrate our true life, unless we 
wish to remain the servants of vanity. Sin is now conquered, it can 
now tie down no one, against his a to the dust and the mire. 
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What else was the work of His life, then, than the awakening of 
pure goodness in the world, than the conquering of sin? In the first 
place, His Resurrection from the dead was the testimony of God 
Himself, that He had succeeded in it. But He has conquered sin 
for us. Our redemption from sin was the work of His life, the 
atonement for the sins of the world, making the forgiveness of sins 
and the adoption of God possible for us, as well as the acquisition of 
the Holy Ghost, in whose power we are also able to conquer sin, in 
ourselves and in the world. 

Faith only draws out of this fountain in proportion as we surrender 
ourselves with absolute obedience to the risen Christ. For only by 
this can we recognise Him in ourselves as the risen Saviour. Only 
the pure heart knows the courageous spirit of life which comes from 
the Resurrection. Therefore we always go through Holy Week to 
arrive at the Feast of the Resurrection. For purity is not won with- 
out the school of sufferings, and these have a tendency to depress 
the spirit of our life. It is certainly not an easy thing to find the 
resurrection spirit of life; but it is a precious thing, and let that be 


enough for us. R. ROTHE. 


How to Detain Jesus in the Soul. 


And He made as though He would have gone farther. But they constrained Him, 
saying, Abide with us; for it is toward evening, and the day is far spent. And He 
went in to tarry with them. S. Luxe xxiv. 28, 29. 


OUBTS as to the use of holy things we do, or of God’s gifts 

to us, or even of the faith, and of the reality of everything 

unseen, are parts of Satan’s assults against us. He does not assail all 
so, but those whom he thinks he can hurt or torment in this way, and 
whom God permits so to be tried; as our blessed Lord said to S. 
Peter, ‘Simon, Satan hath desired to have thee, to sift thee as wheat ; 
but I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not.” Thus, because of 
two children, one baptized and the other unbaptized, we may see in 
the one, little or no fruits of grace; and the natural temper of the 
unbaptized seems sweeter than that of the baptized, people are 
tempted to deny the grace of baptism altogether. And so, also, as 
to the other sacrament, the poor are not uncommonly tempted to 
think that God has no grace for them in it, because they see that 
others, careless persons, gain none. Others have been tempted to 
look on all faith as a dream, or deny what God has said to be true. 
In such cases, people, because they do not see the promises of God 


fueled doubt whether they can or will be fulfilled to them. They 
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cannot but see that God does promise, in His Word, that He will 
hear prayer, bless fasting, enrich those who give alms; that by bap- 
tism we are clothed with Christ ; in the Holy Eucharist are made one 
with Him, that the Church is the appointed channel of His gifts and 
of salvation. But men come short of God’s gracious will for them : 
and so they are tempted to doubt of His promises altogether. Just 
so the disciples of Emmaus. They had believed that Jesus was ‘ He 
who would redeem Israel.” But He redeemed it not in the way they 
looked for. He had foretold that He should arise from the dead on 
the third day ; ‘ to-day,’ they say, ‘is the third day since these things 
were done’; and He had not appeared. Had they, upon this, gone 
away, He never would have appeared unto them. They were saddened, 

perplexed, yet still they mused on Jesus and His promises. And so, 
as and when they looked not, relief came. ‘Jesus drew near and went 
with them, while they knew not, hoped not, that it was He. And 
so in the like cases now, doubts will have no real hold upon us while 
we hold fast to Jesus. 

II. Then, while thus communing with Jesus, take we heed that we 
act as He teacheth. Our deeds are the fruits of our faith, but they 
fix it and secure it in our souls. Without deeds love grows chilled, 
and, with it, faith. We have no direct power over our faith. It is 
the gift of God. We cannot make ourselves believe, or make our 
belief more lively than it is. If we endeavour to work upon it, we 
mostly impair it, or substitute some counterfeit for it. If we will do 
God’s will, He will uphold, strengthen, guard, revive it. Good deeds 
are the life of faith ; for they retain in the soul the presence of Christ, 
who is the soul’s life. ‘ With the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness.’ Nothing shall hurt thy faith, while thy heart is whole with 
God ; nothing shall warp thy heart, while, for love of Christ, thou 
dost deeds of love. When the disciples listened to Jesus, their hearts 
burned within them: when, although unknown, they showed love to 
Him, and ‘constrained Him to tarry with them,’ He made Himself 
-known unto them. Christ is with us now, everywhere, in His poor, 
sick, naked, hungry, thirsty. Have mercy on them, as thou canst, 
wherein they need, and He who alone giveth thee what He withholds 
from them, that thou, for His sake, mayest supply them, will have 
mercy on thee. 

Ili. There is yet another and larger teaching of this history, which 
extends over the whole of life, relates to every communion ; to every 
fervent prayer which any, by God’s grace, prays; every melting of 
the hard heart, every drawing of the soul to serve God better. It 
belongs to every outpouring of His grace, and is of especial moment 
in holy seasons such as this. It is, the great need of active diligence, 


not to part with Jesus, when He has once been near us, and a 
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our souls. On this depend growth in grace, the good pleasure of 
God, the love of Christ, holiness, everlasting bliss, salvation. ‘ Jesus 
made as though He would have gone farther. But they constrained 
Him, saying, Abide with us, for it is toward evening.” So it is with 
the soul. Jesus visits it many ways. Everyvisitation of God, in 
awe and mercy, is a visit of Jesus to the soul. Everything which 
* deadens the soul to the world, or quickens it to heavenly things, is a 
visit of Jesus. Fast or feast; Lent or Easter; inward joy or out- 
ward sorrow; the hunger of the soul, or His satisfying it ; the rest- 
lessness of the soul until it has found God; or the deep, tranquil 
calm, when His light dawns on the soul, and it sees and feels that it 
was made for One alone, that One alone can fill it, One love displaces 
all besides, One object of its faith, hope, joy, praise, its labour or its 
rest, its speech or its silence, stands revealed before it; the unformed 
yearning of the young soul to be wholly God’s; or the aching of the 
heart of elders, that it has ever loved things out of Him ; the bright 
glow of childhood which says with young Samuel, ‘Speak, Lord, for 
Thy servant heareth ;’ or penitence stricken with Saul to the earth, 
and crying from the dust, ‘Lord, what wouldest Thou have me to 
do ?’—every thought of God, every desire to love Him; every hope, 
fear, misgiving, imagining; every crushing of the heart’s bright 
earthly joys; every gleam of that Unsetting Sun which shineth on it 
from heaven ; the hiding of His face, or the sunshine of His presence ; 
all are, in different forms, visits of Jesus. Yet in all, we have need 
to say, ‘ Abide with us, Lord !” E. B. PUSEY. 


The Risen Body of Christ. 


Behold My hands and My feet, that it is I Myself; handle Me, and see; for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me have. S. Luxe xxiv. 39. 


I. OTE first of all the nature of our Lord’s risen Body. It was 

the Body which had been born of the Virgin Mary and had. 
been nailed to the Cross, and out of which life had been expelled by 
the painful death of crucifixion, and which had been buried in the 
tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. This identity is insisted on by our 
Lord. He pointed to the very wounds that had been made on the 
preceding Friday: ‘Behold My hands and My feet, that it is I My- 
self.” And then, to meet the suspicion that a spiritual being of some 
kind was personating bodily form, He adds, ‘Handle Me, and see; 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me have.’ Mark that 
. flesh and bones.’ It sets aside the notion that the Body of the risen 
Saviour was somehow a body, and yet not real flesh ; bodily form 


a rick nerves, and veins, and bodily substance; an etherealised 
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likeness of the body which had been crucified, but not the body itself. 

A spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me have.’ And this 
literal identity of the risen with the crucified Body of Christ was to 
be made good by another test. When our Lord had shown to His 
disciples His hands and feet, and they believed not for joy and 
wondered, He said unto them, ‘Have ye here any meat?” He 
would show that the digestive and nutritive functions of His risen 
Body were still intact. At the great festivals, fish was brought to 
Jerusalem in quantities from the Mediterranean coast, and if it was 
to be had anywhere, it would certainly be forthcoming in the house 
of Zebedee. So ‘they gave Him a piece of broiled fish and of an 
honeycomb, and He took it and did eat before them.’ Our Lord’s risen 
body was literally the same body which had been crucified, and yet 
it had properties attaching to it which distinguished it. We cannot, 
indeed, say of His Body, as of our own, that it was ‘sown in corruption,’ 
since corruption is the brand and note of sin, and God could not 
suffer His Holy One to see corruption. But it was ‘sown in dishonour 
and raised in glory’; it was ‘sown in weakness and raised in power’ ; 
and, especially, it was ‘sown a natural body ’—that is, a body governed 
by the ordinary laws of nature—and ‘ raised a spiritual body,’ that is, 
a body which, while retaining physical substance and unimpaired 
identity, was yet endowed and interpenetrated with some of the pro- 
perties of spirit. Our Lord’s risen Body had, undoubtedly, properties 
which belong to spirit, but they did not suspend or impair its strict 
reality as a body, as the Body which was born of Mary—the Body 
which had been nailed upon the cross of shame. 

II. Our Lord’s precept, ‘ Handle Me, and see,’ is addressed to two 
different classes of men. It is an encouragement for the timid. The 
Apostles were thoroughly frightened at the appearance of the risen 
Jesus. They were bidden to draw near and handle Him, and see if 
there was aught to terrify them. He did not always speak thus. 
When, in the early morning of that very day, the impulsive Magdalene, 
in her passionate and eager love, would have laid hold on Him, He 
checked her: ‘Touch Me not; I am not yet ascended unto My 
Father.’ This intimate contact is a privilege for the hesitating and 
the timid. There are in every generation some men who are afraid 
to come near enough to religion to do it justice. It inspires them 
with a certain curiosity, but with less of curiosity than of apprehension. 
There is something mysterious about its language, its services, its 
ministers, which attracts and yet repels them—repels them sufficiently 
to prevent them investigating its claims. We all of us must have 
met in life men who look into the Bible now and then, enter a church 
now and then, engage in religious conversation now and then, but, 
on the whole, are suspicious, distant, unwilling, as they nye to 
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commit themselves. They listen to a sermon, and its phraseology, 
necessarily differing as it does from that in which we conduct the 
affairs of common life, seems to them weird and strange. ‘They are 
present in a church while the Holy Sacrament is being celebrated, 
and the successive stages of the service, and the posture of the 
worshippers, and the mysterious acts of consecration and communion, 
seem to belong to an order of ideas which inspires apprehension, or 
at least awe, rather than love and confidence. And to such our Lord 
says, ‘Handle Me, and see’—the sacrament of My death, the words 
of My Gospel, can only thus alarm you while you keep at a distance 
from them; to come close is to know that here are flesh and bones, 
the warrant of the reality of a religion which can satisfy the deepest 
needs of the soul of man. ‘Handle Me, and see, — it is a direction 
for the perplexed. The eleven could not reconcile the presence of 
Jesus there in the midst of them with the fact that the doors were 
closed. How did He come there, or was He there at all? Were they 
looking at something which only resembled Him, although it resembled 
Him exactly? They did not know; they could only wonder. 

There are many men who, if they were asked what is the leading 
characteristic of religion in their apprehension, would answer, ‘ the 
perplexities which surround it.’ To them it appears to be, beyond 
any other subject with which they have to deal, full of uncertainty. 
They do not reject, but neither do they admit, its claims. They 
pass weeks, months, years, in this attitude of undecision, and too 
often they end by dying undecided. Religion is, of course, only of 
value to those who heartily accept its claims; and the question arises, 
Why do men of this kind thus forfeit its assistance and its blessings ? 
It may be replied by some of them that Christendom is so divided 
that they do not know what to believe. Very well; let them begin 
by believing the truths, the large body of truths, on which Christen- 
dom, with all its divisions, is altogether agreed. To believe these 
truths, and to act on the belief, will soon carry them further. May 
it not be that their perplexity is due, at least in part, to a want of 
serious purpose in examining the claims and substance of religion at 
all? Who has not felt on an August day, when a wide landscape lies 
stretched out under the rays of the summer sun, how everything 
seems to be indistinct and blurred, and then, as the spectator steadily 
and intensely gazes, outline and form gradually emerge from the haze 
—here a hill, there a wood, yonder a river, then a church tower, and 
a mansion, and the houses of the cottagers nestling away among the 
trees. Five minutes ago all of it seemed misty and indefinite; onl 
let the eye resolutely scan it, and the harmony, as well as the features, 
of the prospect become clear, and all doubt as to its range, and 
beauty, and characteristics is quickly at an end. 
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Instead of being a vague, half-remembered, less than half- 
apprehended story, the life of Jesus, steadily meditated on, passes 
into the very life of the Christian, passes, by an insensible but real 
transfusion, into the very substance of all that is deepest and truest 
in the thought and heart. It illuminates, it warms, it invigorates, 
and by doing this, it gives that inward proof of its own reality which 
has been most highly prized by the most devoted of the servants of 
God. As of old, so now, it is true that the man is blessed whose 
delight is in the revealed law of the Lord, and who meditates in it 
day and night, who, because he meditates in it, shall be like a tree 
planted by the waterside. He will bring forth fruit in due season ; 
‘his leaf also shall not wither; and look, whatever he docth it shall 
prosper.’ H. P. LIDDON. 


The Substantial Reality of the Risen Lord. 


Behold My hands and My feet, that it is I Myself. Handle Me, and see, for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye sce Me have. S. Luxe xxiv. 39. 


4 Reet scene is suggestive of so many considerations that the 
difficulty is which to choose. There are three which, as it 
appears to me, claim especial attention just at present. 

I. And here we see, then, first of all, our Lord’s indulgent treat- 
ment of mistakes and imperfections in religious beliefs. We may 
venture to say that the disciples, seeing our Lord in the midst of 
them, ought to have recognised Him at once. They knew from long 
companionship with Him that there were no discoverable limits to 
His power over life—over nature. They knew that He had been 
transfigured on the mountain—that He had walked upon the sea. 
They knew that He had formally claimed to be Messiah by assuming 
the distinctive title of Messiahship—the Son of Man. They knew 
that He had shown to them from the Old Testament that the 
Messiah must suffer and rise again the third day in virtue of a 
prophetic necessity. They knew that, to remove all doubt, He had 
on more occasions than one, and very solemnly, stated that this 
would happen to Himself, so that when they saw Him led away to 
death, and expiring in agony, and laid in a tomb, they might have 
known what would—what must—follow. The earlier part of His 
prediction had been fulfilled to the letter. Did they not know 
enough about His power to be certain that what remained would 
be fulfilled as well? Now, that our Lord held His disciples to be 
responsible for such knowledge as this is plain from the words which 
He used earlier in the afternoon when talking with the two of the 
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Emmaus road. ‘O fools and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken! Ought not the Christ to have suffered these 
things and to enter into His glory?’ The reproach addressed to the 
two disciples seems to imply that, in their case, the responsibility 
may have been enhanced by the enjoyment of certain opportunities 
which we cannot accurately measure. 

But S. Mark refers to the very scene which we are considering, by 
saying that Jesus appeared unto the eleven as they sat at meat, and 
upbraided them for their unbelief and hardness of heart, because 
they believed not them that had seen Him after He rose from the 
dead. And yet, when we look to S. Luke’s report of what actually 
took place, what tender censure it is! There is no expression which 
betrays grief or anger. He meets their excitement with the mildest 
rebuke, if it be a rebuke. 

He knew—He knows—how the tyranny of sense, and of those 
mental habits which are formed and which are governed by the 
senses, holds down the aspirations of faith and love; and therefore 
He, the true parent and deliverer of souls, acts as one who knows of 
what His creatures are made. He remembers that they are but dust. 

II. Here, too, we see our Lord’s sanction of the principle of in- 
quiry, upon occasion, into the very foundations of our religious 
belief. Certainly He said to S. Thomas, a week later, that they were 
blessed who had not seen His open wounds, and yet who had believed 
His Resurrection. But in S. Thomas’s case, as a week earlier in that 
of the ten and their friends, He sanctions, nay, He invites, inquiry, 
observation, reflection. Instead of saying, ‘If you cannot believe 
after the testimony of My prophets, after My own assurances, after 
the report of My disciples, that I am risen from My grave, and that 
you see Me before you, then begone: continue in your unbelief. He 
does say, ‘ Use the means of inquiry which God has given you—given 
you now. Examine My pierced hands and feet. See for yourselves 
that Iam He who hung upon the Cross. Nay, touch Me, if only thus 
you can escape from your illusion. Discover for yourselves that a 
body with flesh and bones is before you, with new and glorious pro- 
perties, indeed, but with its substantial identity unimpaired.’ 

The life and death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ is not a work 
of the sanctified imagination of a later age. It is just as much a 
part of the story of our race as the life, the victories, the assassina- 
tion of Julius Caesar. Handle it; handle it searchingly but rever- 
ently ; and you will discover this for yourself. You will see that 
there is an intrinsic consistency, that there is a solidity, that there is 
a power of resistance to critical solvents, about it, which you little 
suspect. But do not suppose that, because it condescends to be thus 
tenia by your understanding, as regards its reality, it is therefore 
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within the compass of your understanding as to its scope. It begins, 
indeed, with that which you can appraise: it ends in that which is 
beyond you. While you are finite and bounded in your range of 
vision, it, being an unveiling of the divine Being, is divine. Yes, 
Christianity plants its feet firmly on the soil of earth in the life of 
our Lord. Its hands are seen again and again working in the stirring 
agencies of later history, but it rears its head upwards to the sky. It 
loses itself as a creed in the clouds of heaven. We see the very feet, 
the very hands, the reality of the one incomparable life ; but we only 
see enough to know assuredly that there is much more which is 
necessarily and utterly beyond us, lost, as the Apostle puts it,—lost 
in ‘the depths of the riches both of the wisdom and of the know- 
ledge of God.’ 

Ill. And, once more, and lastly, see here the direction which our 
Lord gives to the thoughts of His perplexed disciples. He does not 
turn them in upon themselves. He does not take their trouble, so 
to speak, sympathetically to pieces, and deal with its separate ele- 
ments. He does not refute, one by one, the false reasonings which 
were working within them. He does not say to them, ‘These dis- 
quietudes, these doubts, are mere mental disorders, and the mind can 
cure for itself a disease which it has produced.’ On the contrary, He 
would have them get out of themselves—out of the thick jungle of 
doubt and fear and hope and surmise which possesses them, and come 
to Him.’ Whatever they may think and feel, He is there, utterly in- 
dependent of their doubt, independent, too, of their enthusiasm— 
there, in His own calm, assured, unassailable life. ‘Behold My hands 
and My feet, that it is I Myself. Handle Me and see, for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me have.’ 

Let this, then, be our Easter work: to forget ourselves if we can, 
to gaze on the wounds, to clasp the feet, of our risen Lord. Water 
cannot rise above its level, and if the soul of man is to be restored 
to God it must be from without, by God Himself. It cannot—this 
is certain—it cannot be from within. Left to itself it lacks the life, 
the strength, the impetus, which it needs. It finds them in the 
eternal Christ. It can by faith gaze on Him even now. It can by 
faith handle Him and discern that He is man as well as God—God as 
well as man—even now. Let us, then, associate ourselves with that 
company in the upper chamber. Many of us, it may be, share their 
troubles: why should we be denied their consolations ? | To our 
weakness, to our fears, to our indolent despair, to our fruitless self- 
complacency, He says ‘Soul, behold My hands and My feet, that it is 
I Myself. Handle Me and discern, for a mere phantom, a spirit, hath 


not these flesh and bones—hath not this enduring reality which ye 
see Me have.’ 1s Oe ny 
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Christ’s Resurrection-Life. 
And in this wise shewed He Himself. 8S, Joun xxi. I. 


HE manifestations which Christ made of Himself during the 

forty days which He spent on the earth after His Resurrection, 

have in them so large an intention, and carry such a completeness, 

that it would be wrong and unwise in us to let this season of the 

Church’s year quite pass by without giving them some special 
consideration. 

The occasions on which our Lord was graciously pleased to make 
a distinct revelation of Himself, during His risen life, before He 
ascended into the heavens, were, as far as they are recorded in the 
Four Gospels, nine. S. Paul, indeed, in the fifteenth chapter of his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, speaks of three appearings of Christ to 
His disciples, which probably, though by no means certainly, were 
distinct from these: one to Peter by himself; one to James; and 
one to five hundred brethren at once. If we add these to the 
incidents narrated by the Evangelists we shall have twelve express 
exhibitions of the risen Saviour to His Church. Even of these twelve 
it would be wrong to infer, because no more are mentioned, that they 
are the only occasions on which Jesus showed Himself. But we must 
confine our attention now to those nine instances which have been set 
before us in the history with a greater detail. 

The first appearance of Christ was to Mary Magdalene in the 
garden—the earliest privilege awarded to the deepest penitent. The 
second was, as related in the twenty-eighth chapter of S. Matthew, 
to all the women, that is, to the two Marys and Joanna, who came 
together to see the sepulchre, when He commanded them to go and 
tell His brethren to go into Galilee and there they should see Him. 
The third occasion was to two disciples, Cleopas and probably Simon 
Peter, on their memorable walk to Emmaus. The fourth was to the 
ten disciples when they were assembled together without Thomas. 
All these four appearances occurred on the day of the Resurrection. 
The fifth appearance took place on the following Lord’s day to the 
disciples assembled with Thomas. The sixth is very briefly mentioned 
by S. Matthew, as having taken place on the mountain in Galilee. 
The seventh is the one described with the greatest fulness, and is that 
which occurred on the lake of Galilee, when our Saviour held His 
touching conversation with Simon Peter. The eighth finds Him again 
at Jerusalem, and comprises, according to S. Luke, our Lord’s last 
words to His disciples, when He opened their understanding to 
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understand the Scriptures, just before He led them out to the Mount 
of Olives. And the ninth is the Ascension. 

Over all these appearances of our blessed Lord there hangs a cloud 
of mystery. They are quite unlike His usual mode of holding inter- 
course with His followers before His death. They are 50. many 
distinct unconnected acts, each for some express purpose, and ail 
abrupt. He comes, we know not whence, and He generally stands 
in the midst, we know not how. His body has in it the freedom of 
a spirit, and is untrammelled by the laws of material substances. 
His person is identical and is always identified, and yet it appears to 
need some sign before the recognition can take place. A tone of 
power pervades the whole, and while the spirit which He breathes is, 
if possible, more affectionate than ever, His words are evidently more 
commanding and authoritative. Every act and every letter seems 
to be the germ of some great truth, an illustration of a process, a 
principle which is to be developed. 

We necessarily ask, Is there any key of thought which unlocks the 
mystery? Are there any particular intentions of comfort and 
instruction which God had in view for His Church in these manifesta- 
tions ? and are they so revealed that we may read them ? 

Beyond the purpose then, though that purpose is as evident as it 
is great, of establishing the fact of the Resurrection, by actual ocular 
demonstration oft-repeated, in the minds of those who were appointed 
to be its witnesses and publishers to the world, our Lord appears to 
have had other wise and tender designs in this period of His return 
for a little while to the earth. 

And first, in respect to His Body. And here there are two things 
to be much observed. 

It is of immense importance that we connect the crucified Body of 
Christ with His glorified state. Accordingly these forty days are 
made the strong link of identification. All the disciples are made 
abundantly conscious that it is the same man, Christ Jesus, with all 
His physical characteristics, with whom they have to do after the 
Resurrection, whom they loved and consorted with before it. The 
very wounds are all there; and by a series of exhibitions under 
various circumstances this proof of the entire identity of the body is 
carried on until He is seen, as far as the human eye could reach, 
soaring with it into the heavens. 

Now see what this single fact contains. First, we have the sym- 
pathy of Christ as a man in all its integrity established for eternity. 
As a man,—reminded, if we may so speak, every moment, by His 
Body, of His own wants and sufferings and infirmities and pains,— 
He bears his fellow-feelings within the veil. 

But, secondly, that wounded Body stands there not one 
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sympathy. See the power of the argument which is in it. Though 
Christ should not speak in heaven, still the intercession remains com- 
plete. Those wounds must be eloquent, and the Father must hear, 
and hearing must respect, and respecting must acknowledge their 
claim, while night and day they plead with holy persuasiveness, and 
cannot be silent, for man’s forgiveness. 

And yet beyond the sympathy and the mediation which are involved 
in that sameness of the Saviour’s Body, how unspeakable will be the 
comfort and the refuge of this great truth to every believer in the 
day of judgment. In that great day Christ will so return as He was 
seen going into heaven. He will sit upon His judgment-seat, still a 
wounded man. And what strong confidences will be in the fact! 
You will turn from all your just condemnation and all your fears to 
that manhood of your Judge stamped with the evidences of its 
atoning work, and you will appeal to the prints of the nails and the 
spear as all your justification, and say, ‘I cannot perish, Lord, I 
cannot be condemned,—those wounds this day are the living proofs of 
Thy finished work for me,—I cast myself there. I plead those scars. 
I hide myself in that open side.’ 

But while the Body of the risen and ascended Lord was thus proved 
by His resurrection-life to be all-sufficient in its oneness for sympathy, 
and for mediation, and for comfort, it was not a less important truth 
when it was shown at the same time by the same evidences to be no 
longer material but spiritual. Only once, or, at the most twice, did 
Christ’s Body depart from the usual laws and habits of all physical 
nature before His death. But after his Resurrection, His life was 
perfectly independent of them. He moves from place to place 
without any apparent passage between: He is seen suddenly within 
shut doors, He comes abruptly and He vanishes in a moment, 
and though He eats, probably twice, in the presence of His disciples, 
to show that He still maintains His human nature, yet He does not 
appear to have required or received His ordinary food according to 
the common principles of our being. 

And this establishment, again, of the possibility and of the fact of 
a spiritual body is of immense importance. We know nothing yet 
of the glorified body except from the glimpses of Tabor, and the 
revelations which were made to those three saints, S. Stephen, S. John, 
and S. Paul. But we now do know, by the demonstrations of Christ’s 
own risen form, at least the fact that there can be, and that there is, 
such a thing as spiritual matter; flesh and blood spiritualised can 
enter into the kingdom of God. And those we love, and who are 
gone, shall wear the same dear forms in which we used to love to look 
at them. And the recognitions of another world become as clear as 
si other doctrine of God’s word. 
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And to those who are labouring and often groaning, as every 
Christian is in this world, under the pressure of the material upon the 
spiritual and the daily conflict between the soul and body, and who 
are continually crying, ‘ Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ?’ it is no light matter to be assured that when he becomes 
like Christ, in another world, there will be no incongruity between 
the different parts of which his being will be composed, but a perfect 
and most enjoyable harmony, in which the outer frame will be only 
helpful to the spirit within, enabling it, as with wings, to serve and 
soar. 

But the appearings of Christ after His Resurrection teach us further 
lessons. Doubtless they were designed to convey to the mind some 
idea as to the manner in which Christ should, at all times, according 
to His promise, visit and manifest Himself to His people. 

It is a striking fact that, after He was risen, though He was forty 
days on earth, Christ did not once show Himself, nor make any 
communication whatsoever to any unconverted person. His visits 
were exclusively to his Church. 

Secondly, observe how He showed Himself to them. Sometimes 
He came to one or another, separately, when he was alone—some- 
times to two or three when they were in social converse—but more 
frequently when they were all assembled together. 

Thirdly, those who from any cause especially needed Him, as, 
for example, Peter and Mary and Thomas, those were especially 
visited. 

Fourthly, on one occasion the manifestation finds the disciples in 
their ordinary and proper vocation as fishermen ; on another engaged 
in holy conversation ; on others, and more frequently, in exercises of 
united devotion. 

Fifthly, each manifestation is distinct and complete in itself. He 
is not always, visibly and palpably, with them, but the revelations are 
express and defined, at certain intervals, as He pleases, and as the 
occasion requires ; and every revelation appears to have had its own 
particular intention. 

Sixthly, He always speaks first, and is known by His speaking. 

Seventhly, there is an awe about His visits, but a great delight. 
They all grow in sweetness and pleasurableness as they go on. 

Eighthly, some reproof, almost on every occasion, mingles with 
great tenderness and love—and there is a remarkable individuality 
in all His interviews. Pa 

Ninthly, there is generally some exercise of faith at the beginning, 
but the visit seldom closes without some new thought and power 
communicated at the end. 

Tenthly, all the manifestations are eminently sicher 
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those who receive them; and, in the majority of cases, they are 
wound up to some practical duty. a has 

Eleventhly, it is evident in all, that Christ Himself is His children’s 
all-sufficient happiness; and that to know Him, to converse with 
Him, to love Him, to work for Hin, is life, life indeed, communion 
indeed. 

All these circumstances, and others of a similar character which 
might be adduced, are deeply significant to us of the precise method 
in which it is the intention of Christ to come to His people, to 
comfort and refresh them, in all ages even to theend. Just as before 
His Crucifixion, He was pleased upon the margin of eternity to pause, 
and give us in the seventeenth chapter of S. John, a most beautiful 
earnest and example of His eternal intercession, so I believe He returned 
to this world, after His death, in part at least, that He might give 
us most assuring tokens of the manner and the tenderness and the 
power with which it was in His mind to fulfil His own promise con- 
tinually. ‘I will not leave you comfortless, I will come to you.’ 

But in these most instructive incidents, which we are considering, 
there is a further lesson which we must not omit. Our Saviour in 
this interval between the grave and glory—an interval of which the 
deep intention can never be fathomed—seems to have proposed to 
Himself the design to show how faithfully He would fulfil all His 
engagements for His Church. So that we may trace a constant 
correspondence and parallel between the words He spoke and the 
promises He made before His death, and the acts He did after His 
Resurrection. And this parallel, of which the beginning is shown us 
there, is to run on for ever and ever. 

Thus, did Christ during His life again and again assure His 
followers that they were His brethren—that whoever should do His 
will would be to Him as a father, a mother, a brother, a sister? did 
He love the image of the family, and lead on their minds to the 
thought, ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions’? Then see the 
accurate counterpart to these thoughts after the Resurrection in 
almost His first words to Mary Magdalene, and then to the three 
women, ‘ Go to My brethren and tell them I ascend to My Father 
and your Father,—to My God and your God.’ 

‘Where two or three are gathered together in My name, there am 
I in the midst of them’—this was the undertaking; now see the 
fulfilment : two disciples are going to Emmaus, speaking of Jesus, 
when ‘ Jesus Himself drew near and went with them. The little 
company of believers are gathered together in the upper room on the 
Lord’s day evening, when, just as they were occupied in their minds 
about Him, ‘ while they spake these things, Jesus Himself stood in 
tye and saith unto them’—and what did He say ?>—His 
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legacy before He died had been peace—‘ Peace I leave with you.’ 

Now He is the executor of His own testament, and at least four 

times He makes over and gives and apportions His own bequest, 
Peace be unto you.’ 

‘I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice,’ was His promise ; 
and ‘did not their hearts burn within them when He talked with 
them by the way ?’ 

‘Thou shalt know hereafter’; ‘He shall teach you all things’— 
this was the spirit of the prophecy; how true its echo! ‘Then 
opened He their understanding, that they might understand the 
Scriptures.’ 

‘ He shall reprove the world of sin, because they believe not on Me.’ 
The Spirit was already speaking in Him when He redeemed the 
pledge, and ‘upbraided them with their unbelief and hardness of 
heart, because they believed not them which had seen Him after He 
was risen.” 

‘Simon, Simon, Satan hath desired to have you to sift you as 
wheat, but I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not, and when 
thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.’ ‘Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou Me ?—feed My sheep.’ 

‘Father ’—He had prayed for His Church’s sake—‘ Father, glorify 
Thy Son, that Thy Son also may glorify Thee.’ That was the prayer. 
Now behold the answer, ‘ All power is given to Me in heaven and 
in earth ; go ye, therefore, and teach all nations.’ 

‘Ye shall receive power,’ were His words ; His act, ‘He breathed 
on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ 

He came heralded with the title, ‘They shall call His name 
Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, is God with us’; and the latest 
words He uttered, when all His work was done, before He returned 
to His glory were, ‘Lo! I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.’ 

So the two parallels run. There is a third parallel—that parallel 
runs within a man. God grant that it may go on in the manifesta- 
tions, the presence, the indwelling of the same unchangeable Saviour, 
in your hearts,—through life, in death, and into eternity. 

JAMES VAUGHAN. 
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For we know that, if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. For in this 
we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with our house which is from heaven : 
if so be that being clothed we shall not be found naked. For we that are in this 
tabernacle do groan, being burdened : not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed 
upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life. 2 CoRINTHIANS V. 1-4. 


I. 2 forbear difficulty in the way of belief in immortality has always 
been to get it presented before the imagination. 

Everywhere it has been suspected that something would survive 
death ; but this has been practically inoperative. 

Outside of Christianity, progress in knowledge has always tended 
to take away hope. 

2. The real problem is to find a basis for life after the material 
body shall be broken up. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s definition of life; 2.e. ‘ Correspondence with 
environment.’ 

e.g. A fish—a bird—a man—the ascending scale in power of 
adaptability. 

But even man, the most flexible, sooner or later loses his nice 
adjustment and falls into physical ruin. 

Even if this could be avoided, the system in which he lives has 
doom written upon it. 

3. It is plain, then, that if any organism is to live on, it can only 
be by establishing relations with an environment which is eternal 
(Drummond, Natural Law, etc., p. 230). 

This is the ‘ scientific’ statement of immortality. 

On Mr. Spencer’s lips it means only a barren speculation. 

S. Paul transforms it into a fact by revealing a vehicle for the 
spirit, which is independent of any possible cosmical change, i.e. the 
spiritual body ! 

The truth that the human soul is in possession of more than one body. 

It is capable of gathering to itself a body in any possible condition 
of existence. 

II. Practically, Do all possess this faculty? Plainly, Yes ; Christ 
brought it to light. 

1. It is largely modifiable by moral influences. 

2. 'The general purpose of Christianity is to keep this side open. 

He would take a life, and move it towards ‘ the Heavenlies.’ 

The subject protests, and says, ‘ No, there is no thoroughfare.’ 

But there is no security in this position. 

It turns life into a cavern, wherein are echoes. 
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The Unbelief of Thomas. 


Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen Me, thou hast believed + blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed. S, Joun xx. 29. 


re in scepticism, and his proposed test. 
When the time came to apply the test, he did not care for it, 
but believed on other grounds. 

What will produce faith here when it is lacking ? 

(It is always lacking in vividness.) 

‘Blessed is he who not having seen, etc.: is this a benediction 
upon credulity ? 

Who are the heirs of the benediction ? 

I. The disciples were misled by their own observation; assuming, 
like other men, that their experience was exhaustive. 

They supposed it to be natural for all men, including Him, to die. 

(The notion that Death is universal conqueror ; a precipice over 
which the stream of humanity falls at last.) 

This is not true ; the triumph rests with life. 

Since the first primordial germ planted by God on the bald, bare, 
newly-cooled earth, life has persistently grown, spread, conquered. 

Christ the first-fruits of a new order achieved. 

Jesus was not an exception, a prodigy, in overcoming death, but 
the first-fruits of a natural order, 

So that, not having seen, I am prepared to believe, because it is 
intrinsically probable. 

II. But the objection is urged that things are not seen to turn out 
as they ought, if this view be true. 

[The natural progress of human existence ought to pass from stage 
to stage easily, without shock. 

Death should be seen to be an apotheosis. 

But the contrary is the fact. 

It is shock, surprise, fear. } 

This lack of agreement between theory and observed fact is con- 
fessed ; but my faith in the truth is steadied when the scientific 
explanation of the discrepancy is pointed out ; i.e. the sting of death 
is sin ! 

It is so, not as involving penalty, but as importing doubt of 
recovery. ; : ; 

Sin is the disturbing element ; deranging function, stopping move- 
ment. 

III. Jesus therefore, being free from sin, survived death naturally, 
as was to be expected. 
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(Notice the entire absence of surprise in the witnesses. ) 

1. He has taken the ‘sting’ out of death. 

2. He has in some way bound men to His fortunes. 

The pathetic way in which the instinct of the race fastens upon the 
new hope which His Resurrection imports. 

The dream of the poet, the burden of the seer, the prophetic 
‘conscience of the priest, the harmony of the artist, and the clamour 
of stricken love, all find their rest and stay in Him, in whom, not 
having seen, they yet believe. S. D. M‘CONNELL. 


The Inevitableness of Christ’s Resurrection. 


Whom God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of death: because it was not 
possible that He should be holden of it. Acts ii. 24. 


a. is the language of the first Christian Apostle in the first 

sermon that ever was preached in the Church of Christ. 5. 
Peter is accounting for the miraculous gift of languages on the day 
of Pentecost; and, after observing that it was, after all, only a ful- 
filment of the prophecy of Joel about the out-pouring of the Spirit 
in the last days, he proceeds to trace it to its cause. It was the work, 
he says, of Jesus Christ now ascended into heaven. ‘He hath shed 
forth this which ye now see and hear.’ But Jesus Christ, he argues, 
had really ascended into heaven, because He had first really risen 
from His grave; and it is to S. Peter’s way of accounting for Christ’s 
Resurrection that I invite your attention, as being the first apostolic 
statement on the subject that was given to the world. 

I. First of all, then, S. Peter states the fact that Christ had risen 
from the dead. ‘Whom God hath raised up, having loosed the 
pains of death.’ 

S. Peter preached the Resurrection as a fact, and, as we know, with 
great and immediate results. But how did he account for the Resur- 
rection? What was the reason which he gave for its having happened 
at all? 

II. S. Peter says that Christ was raised from the dead because it 
was not possible that He should be holden of death. Thus you 
will observe that S. Peter’s thought about this matter is the very 
opposite to that of many persons in our day. They say, in so many 
words, that no evidence will convince them that Christ has risen, 
because they hold it to be antecedently impossible that He should 
rise. S. Peter, on the other hand, almost speaks as if he could dis- 
pense with evidence, so certain is he that Jesus Christ must rise. In 
point of fact, as we know, S. Peter had his own experience to fall 
er upon. He had seen his risen Master on the day of the Resur- 
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rection, and often since ; but so far was this evidence of his senses 
from causing him any perplexity, that it only fell in with the 
anticipations which he had now formed on other and independent 
grounds. It was not gang he says, that Christ should be holden 
or imprisoned by death. 

Observe how S. Peter deals with the subject. He looks at it, if I 
may so speak, from above rather than from below. He asks himself 
what his existing faith about the Son of God points to, rather than 
what history proves to have taken place. He is, for the moment, 
more concerned for the honour of his Master, than for the value and 
significance of His acts for us. To S. Peter it is less strange that 
there should be an innovation upon nature, like the resurrection of a 
dead body, than it would be if a being like Jesus Christ, having been 
put to death, did not rise. S. Peter is very far from being indifferent 
to the proof of the fact that Hedid rise. He often insists upon this 
proof ; but just as S. John calls Christ’s miracles His works, meaning 
by that that they were just what such a Being might be expected to 
perform, so S. Peter treats His Resurrection from the dead as per- 
fectly natural to Him—as an event which any man or angel, with 
sufficient knowledge, might have calculated beforehand, just as 
astronomers predict unerringly the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
‘God hath raised Jesus from the dead,’ he says, ‘because it was 
impossible that death should continue to hold Him.’ The buried 
Christ could not remain in His grave. He was raised from it in 
virtue of a divine necessity, and this necessity, while in its original 
form it is strictly proper to His case, points to kindred necessities 
which affect His servants and His church. 

Let us, in conclusion, briefly consider them. 

III. See, first, the impossibility for us Christians, too, of being 
buried for ever in the tomb in which we shall be laid at death. We, 
too, shall rise: we must rise. In this, as in other matters, as He is, 
so are we in this world. To us as to Him, although in a different 
way, God has pledged Himself. There is a difference, indeed, such 
as might be expected, between our case and His. In Him an eternal 
vital force, beside the voice of prophecy, made resurrection from 
the dead necessary. In us there is no such intrinsic force—only a 
powerful guarantee to us from without. He could say of the temple 
of His body, ‘I will raise it up in three days.’ We can only say 
that God will raise us up, we know not when. But this we do know 
—that ‘if the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in us, He that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken 
our mortal bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in us.’ This we do 
know—that ‘ we all must be manifest before the judgment seat of 
Christ, that every one may receive the things done in the body. 
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according to that which he hath done, whether it be good or bad.’ 
The law of justice and the law of love combine to create a necessity 
which requires a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and of the 
unjust, 

Saal too, here the principle of the many resurrections in the Church 
of Christ. As with the bodies of the faithful, so it is with the Body 
of the Redeemer. 

And we have here, lastly, what should be the governing principle 
of our own personal lives. If we have been laid in the tomb of sin, 
it ought to be impossible that we should be holden of it. I say 
‘ought to be,’ because, as a matter of fact, it is not impossible. God 
only is responsible for the resurrection of His Son, for the resurrec- 
tion of the Christian’s body, for the perpetuity through its successive 
resurrections of the Christian Church: and therefore it is impossible 
that either one or the other of these should permanently succumb to 
the empire of death. But God who raises our bodies, whether we 
will or not, does not raise our souls from sin without our corresponding 
with His grace; and it is quite in our power to refuse this necessary 
correspondence. That we should rise, then, from sin is a moral, 
it is not a physical, necessity ; but surely we ought to make it as 
real a necessity as if it were physical. For any man who feels in his 
soul the greatness and the love of Jesus Christ, it ought to be 
morally impossible to remain in this tomb. ‘Like as Christ was 
raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life.” If Lent is the time for mourning 
the past, Easter is the time for bracing, definite resolutions—for 
vigorous efforts which shall control the future. If we were unaided 
and alone, such efforts and resolutions would be failures, in that 
they would be like the vain flutterings of a bird against the wires of 
the cage which imprisons it. But He who has broken the gates of 
brass and smitten the bars of iron in sunder will not fail us if we 
seek His strength, and the permanence and the splendour of His life 
in glory may, and should be, the warrant of our own. 


H. P, LIDDON. 


The Natural Immortality of the Human Soul. 
Because I live, ye shall live also. S. Joun xiv, 10. 


Bae saying of our Lord in the supper-room, like so much else 

which He uttered there, is only to be understood in the light 
of His Resurrection and Ascension into heaven. When He said, ‘ Be- 
ey live,’ He had death immediately before Him. He was taking 
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the measure of death. Death was to be no real interruption of His 
ever-continuing life. Death with all its physical, its mental miseries 
—death was only an incident in His being; it was in no sense its 
close. Already He sees the Resurrection beyond, and He exclaims, ‘ I 
live.” It was not possible, as S. Peter puts it, that He, the Prince of 
Life, should be holden of death. And so He treats death as an 
already vanquished enemy which cannot have any lasting effect upon 
His indestructible life. And, further, this life of His, inaccessible as 
it was to any permanent injury—enduring, as it was to endure, beyond 
the Cross and the grave—is the cause of ours. ‘Because I live, ye 
shall live also.’ He describes what He knows to be impending: ‘ Yet 
a little while and the world seeth Me no more.’ He would be hidden 
away in the grave from the eyes of men. He adds, ‘but ye see Me. 
His disciples would see Him; first, with their bodily eyes during the 
forty days after His Resurrection, and next with the eyes of faith 
throughout all the ages until He comes to judgment; and thus ‘ Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also.’ Assured of the enduring continuity 
of His life, the disciples might be certain—quite certain—of their own. 
Because He lives after His Resurrection—after His Ascension—in the 
life of glory, therefore the disciples, in whatever sense, shall live also. 

I. Now here let us observe, first of all, what our Saviour’s words do 
not mean. They do not mean that the immortality of the soul of man 
is dependent upon the redemptive work or upon the glorified life of 
Jesus Christ. Man is an immortal being, just as he is a thinking and 
a feeling being, by the original terms of his nature. God has made 
man immortal, whether for weal or woe. Whether man‘ is redeemed 
or not, whether he is sanctified or not, he will exist for ever. God 
might have made man a being subject to annihilation. He has given 
him a soul which is indestructible; and this quality of the soul of 
man is just as much a part of man’s nature as are the limbs of his 
body or the peculiarities of his mind. Of late we have heard some- 
thing of a phrase, new, if I mistake not, to Christian ears—‘con- 
ditional immortality.’ We are told that man is not immortal by the 
terms of his nature; that he may become immortal if he is saved by 
Christ. Unredeemed man—man in a state of nature, so we are told 
—becomes extinct, if not at death, yet very shortly afterwards, when 
anything that may survive death will fade away into nothingness. 
This, it is said, is more in keeping with what we see around us than 
the old Christian doctrine that every human being will necessarily 
exist, in whatever condition, for ever. | Everything around us changes, 
decays, passes away; and this dissolution of all the organised forms of 
matter seems, it is suggested, to forewarn man of his own approaching 
and complete destruction, unless, indeed, some superhuman power 
should take him by the hand and confer on him that gift pol 
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mortality which, in virtue of his own nature, he does not possess. 
Some of the persons who talk and think thus forget that the New 
Testament treats man as a being who will live after death, continu- 
ously on, whether in happiness or in woe. And others forget that 
before our Lord came the best and most thoughtful men in the old 
heathen world were satisfied of this truth. 

II. And this brings us to consider what our Lord’s words do mean : 
what is the kind of life which we Christians do, or should, live 
because Christ our Saviour on His throne in heaven lives it? Clearly 
something is meant by life in such passages as this which is higher 
than, which is beyond, mere existence—not merely beyond animal 
existence, but beyond the existence, the mere existence, of a spiritual 
being. We English use life in our popular language in this sense of 
an existence which is not merely dormant, or inert, or unfruitful, but 
which has a purpose of some sort and which makes the most of itself; 
and the Greeks had a particular word to describe the true life of man 
—man’s highest spiritual energy—a word to which our Lord, either in 
language or, more probably, by some marked modulation of His voice 
must have used an equivalent in the Eastern dialect which He actually 
employed. This is the word employed when our Lord says, ‘I am the 
life” and when S. Paul says, ‘Christ who is our life.’ And thus in 
the present passage our Lord does not say, ‘ Because I exist ye shall 
exist also,’ but He does say, ‘ Because I live ye shall live also.’ 
This life is existence in its best and its highest aspects: the 
existence of a being who makes the most of his endowments; who 
consciously directs them towards their true purpose and object; in 
whom they are invigorated, raised, transfigured, by the presence of 
some new power—by the operations of grace. This enrichment and 
elevation of being is derived—that is the point—from Christ our 
Lord. He is the author of this new life, just as our first parent is the 
source of our first natural existence. On this account S. Paul calls 
our Lord the second Adam, implying that He would have a relation 
towards the human race in some remarkable way resembling that of 
our first parent ; and, in point of fact, Christ is the parent of a race of 
spiritual men who push human life to its higher—some of them to 
its highest—capacities of excellence, just as Adam is the parent of a 
race of natural men who do what they can or may with their natural 
outfit. ‘The second Adam’—remember that title of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. As natural human existence is derived from Adam, so spiritual 
or supernatural life is given to already existing men, from and by our 
Lord Jesus Christ. ‘As we have borne the image of the earthly, we 
must also bear the image of the heavenly.’ When our Lord was upon 
the earth He communicated this life to man by coming in contact 
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particular miracle, is true of His whole appearance upon the earth— 
* Virtue went out of Him.’ A common way of describing this is to say 
that He produced an impression deeper and more lasting than has any 
who has ever worn our human form. Most certainly He did this. He 
acted, He spoke; and His looks and gestures and bearing were them- 
selves a vivid and most persuasive language; and men observed and 
listened. ‘They had never seen, they had never heard, anything like 
it. They felt the cgetagion of a presence, the influence of which they 
could not measure—a presence from which there radiated a subtle 
mysterious energy which was gradually taking possession of them, 
we knew not exactly how, and making them begin to live a new and 
higher life. What that result was upon four men of very different 
casts of character we may gather from the reports of the life of Christ 
which are given us by the four holy evangelists. But at last He died, 
and rose, and disappeared from sight into the heavens, and it is of this 
aftertime that He says, ‘ Because I live, ye shall live also.’ 

How does He now communicate His life when He is out of reach 
of the senses—when the creative stimulus of His visible presence has 
been withdrawn ? 

The answer is, first, by His Spirit. What had been partly visible 
has now to be a wholly invisible process. The Spirit of Christ— 
that divine and personal force whereby the mind and nature of our 
invisible Saviour is poured into the hearts and minds and characters 
of men—was to be the Lord and giver of this life to the end of time. 
* He shall take of mine and shall show it unto you.’ And, therefore, 
‘if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His’; and, 
therefore, ‘if any man be in Christ, through being baptized into this 
one Spirit, ‘ he is a new creature : old things are passed away ; behold, 
all things are become new.’ 

And, secondly, the means whereby the Spirit of Christ does especi- 
ally convey Christ’s life are the Christian sacraments. 

Let us be up and doing. Let us look to the sources of our true 
outfit for the eternal world. Let us make the most of them. Our 
immortality is certain. But what sort of an immortality is it to be? 
That is a question before which all else that touches ourselves fades 
away into utter insignificance. That is a question which can be only 
well and satisfactorily answered by a soul which hastens to draw 
water from the wells of salvation—which, having itself heard the 
words uttered as of old over the sinner, ‘Thy sins which are many are 
forgiven,’ still kneels on in persevering love at the feet of the divine 
Master to receive from Him the supplies and the strength which are 
assuredly needful for the life eternal, and to hear more and more 
clearly, as the closing scene draws nigh, the divine promise, “Because 
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Resurrection and Divinity. 


Who was born of the seed of David according to the flesh, who was declared to be 
the Son of God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the Resurrection 
Jrom the dead. Romans i. 3, 4. 


GREAT festival of the Christian Church like Easter appears 
to have one drawback attending it from which days of less 
importance are comparatively free. It offers us so much to think 
about, that unless we try to make some one of the lessons which it 
teaches our own, it may pass by without leaving us the wiser or the 
better for taking part in it. The rays of truth which flash forth 
from a fact like the Resurrection of our Lord are so many and so 
bright, that if we do not fix our minds upon some one of them, and 
do what we can to understand its importance, we may only be 
dazzled into bewilderment by the splendid whole, and may carry 
away with us nothing that will afterwards shape our thoughts or 
influence our lives. And here S. Paul comes to our assistance by | 
suggesting at the beginning of his greatest epistle a point which 
may well engage our attention—namely, the bearing of the Resurrec- 
tion on the divinity of our Lord. Among other things, the Resurrec- 
tion, he tells us, did this: it threw a special light on the higher | 
nature of Jesus Christ, who was declared to be ‘ the Son of God with 
power by the Resurrection from the dead.” | 
Now let us note for a moment that in the passage before us S. 
Paul summarily describes the contents of the Gospel, and says that 
it was wholly concerned with our Lord Jesus Christ and with two 
facts about Him more especially. The first fact, that He was really 
man with a human body and a human soul; this was due to His being 
a member of a particular and well-known Jewish family. ‘ According 
to the flesh, that is in respect to His human nature, He was ‘born of 
the seed of David.’ The second fact was, that although man He 
was more than man, ‘according to the spirit of holiness’-—that is, in 
respect of His higher and superhuman nature, He was declared to be 
the Son of God. The phrase, ‘ According to the spirit of holiness, 
in the second clause, corresponds to and contrasts with the phrase, 
‘according to the flesh,’ in the first clause; and as the flesh in this 
passage certainly means human nature, and not, as often, the corrupt 
or animalised principle in human nature, so ‘the spirit of holiness’ 
means not the third person in the Godhead who sanctifies us, but the 
higher or divine nature of Christ somewhat vaguely described and 
set over against His human nature. For this less common use of the 
word ‘spirit’ we have a warrant in two other passages of the New 
Tenet at least, and the resulting sense is, that as our Lord was 
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seen to be truly human by the fact of His birth in the family of 
David, so the true import and character of His higher nature became 
apparent when He rose from the dead. 

Here, then, is open to us a subject of the highest interest on this 
greatest of Christian festivals, when the Church throughout the 
world stands around the empty sepulchre, proclaiming that Christ 
is risen from the dead. For here we are taught by the Apostle to 
think of that Resurrection not only as a reversal of the humiliation 
and defeat which had preceded it, not only as the certificate of the 
mission of the greatest Teacher of religion to mankind, but as some- 
thing more—as a declaration, or, more precisely, a definition of what 
in respect of His superhuman nature our Lord really was and is. 
The Resurrection was not only a wonder, it was an instruction, it 
was the means of making it plain to all who had spiritual eyes to see, 
that He who rose was much more than the first of prophets and 
apostles, that He was no less than the only begotten Son of God who 
had shared God’s throne and His nature from all eternity. 

I. That which the Apostle’s words may first of all suggest to us is 
the importance of events. He attributes, you observe, to a single 
event the power of setting forth a great truth, just as though the 
event were a speaker or a book. Christ, he says, was declared to be 
the Son of God by the Resurrection from the dead. Undoubtedly, 
events are for God what language is for man. They are the manner, 
the means whereby God reveals His mind and will. Events are the 
language of God written on the pages of human history, whether it 
be the history of a man or of a family or of a nation or of the world. 
Just as God’s eternal power and Godhead are, according to the 
Apostle, clearly understood by reverent study of the book of Nature, 
‘the things that are made,’ as he calls it, so the judgments which 
are formed in the divine mind on men, on families, on nations, are 
discoverable in the book of human history, as they are written in the 
language of events. This, of course, must appear an unreasonable 
statement to those who imagine that all that happens to mankind— 
birth and death, sickness and health, good and bad seasons, national 
prosperity and national decline—are the results of blind forces which 
exist, why we know not, wherefore we know not, but which have, it 
seems, somehow given us existence only that, like the seaweed that 
is tossed this way or that on the surf of the wave, we may illustrate 
their relentless power and our own abject helplessness. But it will 
not appear unreasonable to any man who sincerely believes in a 
living God, in a God whose rules of working are not His masters, 
nor yet powers which, after owing to Him their being, have somehow 
escaped from His control, but only the free manifestations by Him- 
self of that order which is the rule of His life. He Himself eric) 
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where present, everywhere and incessantly intelligent and at work, so 
that by Him the hairs of our head are all numbered, and without 
Him not a sparrow falls to the ground. To believe in a living God 
is to believe that events which He brings about or permits are a 
declaration of His mind. But then, whether the characters in which 
His mind is thus declared are always legible by man or by all men is 
quite another question. Sometimes, indeed, they are written in a 
familiar alphabet ; their meaning is so clear that all men may read 
it. All who believed that the world is governed by a moral god 
understood what was meant by the fall of Babylon, by the capture 
of Rome by Alaric, by the close of the career of Napoleon. Some- 
times they are written in characters as wholly unintelligible to all 
living men as were the Egyptian hieroglyphics half a century ago, 
though they may be read by the higher intelligences around the 
throne in heaven, or they may be read hereafter on earth, for all that 
we know, by highly endowed souls. And in the book of history 
there is much written of this kind which eludes the efforts of man’s 
inquisitive and constant gaze. But sometimes also the meaning of 
God’s writing in events is hidden from the mass of men at first sight, 
but becomes plain to them when the key of its interpretation has 
been given them by some competent instructor, like the ‘ Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin, traced on the wall of the banqueting chamber of 
the Eastern monarch, the sense of which was plain when a Daniel 
had been summoned to decipher it. Of such handwriting as this, 
too, history is full; but we must not linger on it, since we have to 
fix our attention on one great example of it in one particular event, 
the Resurrection of our Lord. 

II. But in our Lord’s case the Resurrection did not stand alone. 
It is abstractedly conceivable that the foolish or bad might be raised 
from the dead with superhuman power; one day, we Christians 
know, they will be, in order to give account of the things done 
in the body. In our Lord’s case Resurrection from the dead was 
combined with absolute holiness and wisdom, with words such as 
never man spake, with a life that none who had witnessed it 
could convict of sin—in short, with a manifestation of truth and 
goodness which had never before been offered to the human con- 
science. The Resurrection was the fitting complement to the life 
and teaching of our Lord ; it confirmed the anticipations which that 
life and teaching naturally raised ; it was the countersign in the sphere 
of physical being of a judgment which had already been formed in the 
sphere of instructed conscience. Had our Lord lived and taught 
and then rotted in His grave, even His life would have died away in 
time from the memories of men. Had He risen—it is an impossible 
oR eet having lived His life, His Resurrection would 
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have been merely a blank wonder, appealing only to imagination, 
and saying nothing to the sense of right and truth. As it is, it pro- 
claimed to all the world what disciples like S. Peter at Ceesarea 
Philippi had owned before at their Master’s feet ; it proclaimed that 
He who was crucified, dead, and buried, is the Son of God, declared 
to be such by His Resurrection from the dead. 

But the Apostle says that the declaration of the Divine Sonship 
of Christ which was made by the Resurrection was made ‘with 
power. The Resurrection did not hesitatingly suggest that our 
Lord might possibly be the Son of God; it amounted, when taken 
together with His life and character and teaching, to a demonstration 
irresistible and overwhelming, at least to the Apostle himself, that 
He was the Son of God. I say, to the Apostle himself, because, look- 
ing at the connection of the passage, it is scarcely open to doubt that 
the expression ‘ with power’ points first of all to a personal experi- 
ence. Saul of Tarsus, at that time an active young rabbi in Jeru- 
salem strongly attached to the cause of the Pharisee party, was not 
one of the privileged company to whom our risen Redeemer showed 
Himself during the great forty days. As an unconverted Jew he 
would have looked at the person and work of Jesus through an 
atmosphere discoloured by false reports and by implacable contro- 
versial passions. For Saul the rabbi, Jesus was only a Teacher who 
had established for Himself in the mind of the educated many the 
character and authority of a prophet whose influence was steadily 
directed against that of the representatives of the established order 
of things in Jerusalem, and who had only met with His deserts when 
He was put to a cruel death by the Roman authority. The tragedy 
of Calvary, no doubt, he would have said at the time, would be a 
nine days’ wonder, and other persons and events of interest would . 
come to the front, and all would be forgotten. Nor would this have 
been disturbed by the rumours which may have reached Saul’s ears 
that there had been one or more apparitions of Jesus after His death. 
Saul’s robust scepticism would have whispered to itself that rumours 
of this kind were only to be expected among the credulous and dis- 
appointed followers whom Jesus had misled, and that they were not 
deserving of serious consideration; and so he would have gone his 
way, in his bitter sincerity even going so far as to place himself at 
the disposal of the persecuting party, not his own, which filled the 
highest places of the Jewish priesthood, and to take a foremost part 
in the cruelties by which it was hoped to stamp out the very name of 
the infant Church. Then came the journey to Damascus, and that 
scene among the low hills of the desert some few miles from the city 
gate, which was to change the foremost persecutor of Christ into the 
most devoted of His flock. And what was it that that scene ees 
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home with irresistible power to the mind of Saul of Tarsus? Many 
truths, no doubt, but this pre-eminently, that Jesus, of whom he 
had dreamed as stricken and silenced for ever in the stillness of the 
tomb, was alive and ruling men and events from the clouds of heaven. 
And how and since what date this had come to be, Saul would have 
learnt from Ananias at Damascus, and still more so when he went to 
Jerusalem to see S. Peter, and S. James, and S. Thomas, and the 
penitent Magdalen, and the two disciples who walked to Emmaus, 
and as many as he would passing through Galilee, and those five 
hundred who had seen the risen Lord on one single occasion. On 
the great fact there was evidence enough and to spare, if only there 
was the mind open to receive it; and when the fact that Jesus who 
was crucified had thus risen from the dead was established in the 
mind of S. Paul as a certainty beyond all discussion, how inevitably 
would it have changed his whole way of looking at all else about 
Jesus! It was, then, Jesus, and not himself and his instructors, who 
held the truth according to those ancient Scriptures; it was the 
teaching of Jesus, and not that of the rabbinical schools, which 
followed on in the direct line of Moses and the prophets. Those 
miracles of Jesus of which he had heard, were only what might be 
expected from the Messianic prophecies; and this crowning wonder 
of all which Jesus had predicted as designed to follow on His death, 
lifted yet further and more completely the veil that hung before the 
eyes of the astonished and humble rabbi, and showed that He who 
could thus make the past and the present alike minister to His 
glory, He who could rule at once in the conscience of men, and 
mould at pleasure the forces on high, He who could bend into utter 
submission the mind and the will of His stoutest adversary, must be 
indeed of more than human stature, must be indeed divine. To S. 
Paul the Resurrection was a revelation of the divinity of the Son of 
God made with power. It would be for S. Paul, and much more we 
may believe for those who saw the risen Redeemer once and again, 
conversed with Him, ate with Him, touched Him. Such certainly 
was the effect on the Apostle who was, it might seem, naturally of a 
sceptical turn of mind. Although, as our collect says, for the 
greater confirmation of the faith he was doubtful of Christ’s Resur- 
rection, what was S. Thomas’s exclamation when our Lord offered 
His hands and His side to the inquisitive touch of the Apostle ? 
‘My Lord and my God!’ ‘Those five wounds in the risen Body were 
a revelation not of Christ’s Manhood only, but of His Deity. They 
proclaimed the veiled power that had conquered death. And so it 
has been ever since. ‘The Resurrection has been felt to be the fact 
which, beyond all others, proclaims Christ to man as the Son of God. 


When Judas had gone his way, the important requisite in his suc- 
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cessor was that he was to bea witness to the Resurrection. 'The Resur- 
rection was the burden of all the recorded preaching of the earliest 
Church ; the Gospel it preached was the Gospel of the Resurrection 
whether in the mouth of S. Peter or S. Stephen or S. Paul, it was 
all the same. And at this moment all who think seriously on the 
matter know that the Resurrection is the point at which the creed 
which carries us to the faith of heaven is most clearly imbedded in 
the soil of earth; most really capable of asserting a place for its 
divine and living subject in the history of our race. Disprove the 
Resurrection, and Christianity fades away into thin air as a graceful, 
but discredited illusion. But as a certain fact, it does its work as at 
the first in every honest conscience and intellect. More than any 
other event, it proclaims Christ to be the Son of God with power in 
millions of Christian souls. 

III. No one can read the epistles of S. Paul without observing 
that he constantly speaks of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection 
not only as events in the life of Jesus upon earth, but as spiritual 
transactions which take place within the Christian soul or character. 
He bids Christians to ‘ crucify the flesh with the affections and lusts 
thereof. He says of himself, ‘I am crucified with Christ’; and 
addressing his readers at Ephesus, he quotes a Christian hymn of the 
earliest age, ‘ Awake, thou that sleepest, arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light... He exclaims in his Epistle to his 
Colossian friends, ‘If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things 
which are above.’ It is true that this language of S. Paul is more 
particularly connected with the entrance of new converts into the 
Church of Christ by baptism. Conversion involved a crucifixion of 
the old corrupt nature, and then, as the new convert was dipped 
beneath the baptismal waters and raised again by the minister of the 
sacraments, he was, in S. Paul’s words, ‘buried with Christ in 
baptism, and raised again to newness of life.’ But although that 
is the first and more usual application of the Apostle’s language, his 
language also applies to the circumstances of the altered life of 
baptized Christians who have fallen from God and from grace, and 
need to return to God by a fresh conversion. If the Body of Christ 
could only rise once from the grave, the Christian soul may certainly 
need to rise a second time; may, after a fall from grace, need such a 
resurrection, unless all is to be lost. And when such an event in the 
moral or spiritual world takes place, it is strange if they who look 
on do not learn from it something that they had not known before 
about the Son of God. Is it nothing that a soul should lie in the 
grave of sin, and then, touched by a mighty inspiring voice bidding 
it arise and live, should pass forth to a new life, redeemed and puri- 
fied? So it has been sometimes in youth, sometimes in middle life, 
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sometimes in declining years, almost within sight of death, with men 
of the most opposite characters, and the most various positions, 
whose experiences of sin have been as unlike as possible. So it was 
in one age with Augustine, at once a man of cultivation and a liber- 
tine, whom one verse of the Apostle S. Paul made a saint and 
teacher of the Church ; so it was with the profligate Earl of Rochester 
in the days of the Restoration. So in our own time with the popular 
French atheist Taxil, who a few years ago devoted his whole time to 
propagating blasphemy against his Creator and Redeemer. So with 
Littré, the polished man of letters, from whose mental atmosphere, 
almost until the last hour had come, God was utterly shut out by a 
false philosophy. For each of these—the profligate young philo- 
sopher, the debauched courtier, the atheistic lecturer, the refined but 
godless man of letters—God had His purpose and His hour of mercy, 
and each accepted it. You may some of you have known men, the 
bearers of less famous names than these, or living in private life, who 
have been the subjects of the spiritual Resurrection. We may see 
the dead souls joined to bodies of activity and vigour, joined to 
minds of intelligence and force, but not on that account the less 
dead. Such a soul lies in the grave of sin; it is blind, deaf, dumb, 
motionless, cold, and putrid; it sees not the works of God in pro- 
vidence and life, His mercies, His judgments; it hears not the warn- 
ings of God in His Word, in His Church, in His inward appeals to 
conscience ; it speaks not to God in prayer; it has neither the clear- 
sightedness nor the heart to pray; it is cold, so cold as to strike into 
every faculty a deadly chill, and, like Lazarus, it has already passed 
into a state of moral putrefaction, so long has it lain in the grave. 
And when such a soul hears the voice of the Son of God, when its 
eyes are open to behold His justice and His love, when it opens its 
ears to His warnings and His promises, when it opens its mouth to 
pray and to praise Him as the Author, the Redeemer, the Sanctifier 
of his life, when such a soul exchanges its corruption for purity, its 
coldness for the glow of warm affections, bursts the bondages of habit 
and passes forth through the barriers that would fain detain it into 
light and freedom ; when men around behold this, and note further 
how in such a soul risen and beautified love has taken the place of 
hatred, joy of sullen discontent, peace of restlessness, and long-suffer- 
ing of an impatience with others and with God that knew no bounds, 
and faith of a distrust alike of man and of God, and temperance of a 
perfect chaos of insurgent passions—when they see the man who 
dwelt yesterday among the graves, sitting to-day among the pure, 
clothed and in his right mind, and ask, ‘Who has done it? Who 
has thus changed that which offers to his will a much more stubborn 
ee ti than the dust of a buried corpse, or the stone which closes 
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the mouth of the sepulchre?’ it is clear what must be the answer— 
who but He who, at the grave of Bethany, announced Himself as the 
Resurrection and the Life, and bade Lazarus come forth from his 
tomb, and whose own Resurrection is not merely an outward power 
to mould our thoughts, but an inward power to transform our very 
souls and characters? When the old Christians whom Saul of 
Tarsus had so cruelly wronged beheld his converted life, his clear 
intelligence, his warm affections, his true and strong will all placed 
at the service of the Saviour whom he but now had persecuted, what 
did they do? He himself shall answer, ‘They glorified God in me.’ 
And when in the Church of our day a soul rises from the death of 
sin to the life of righteousness, there goes forth—oh, be sure of it— 
into hundreds and thousands of consciences around the proclamation 
of the divine power of the Son of God. God grant that this Easter 
the heart of the risen and glorified Jesus may be gladdened by many 
such a moral resurrection, and that we who witness it, and through 
His grace experience it, may know more and more surely, to our 
endless peace, who He is and what He can do. 
H. P. LIDDON. 


Early Visits to the Tomb. 


Why seek ye the living among the dead? He is not here, but is risen. 
S. LuKe xxiv. 5, 6. 


ior will be pleasant, and I hope profitable, if we linger a little 
to-night in the garden near the tomb. 

From Friday evening to the early Sunday morning, a period 
which, being parts of three days, would, according to the Jewish 
mode of speaking, be strictly called three days, but which was still 
the very shortest period that could be called three days, for God had a 
‘desire to the work of His own hands,’ Jesus’s Godhead had tenanted 
the new tomb. New, I conceive, lest, any one having been buried in 
the same grave before, it might be thought that Jesus was quickened 
by that dead man’s bones, as in the case of the man placed in Elisha’s 
sepulchre. In that new tomb, situated in the garden close to the 
spot of the crucifixion, on the north-west of Jerusalem, the hands of 
Joseph and Nicodemus had carefully laid Him. 

It was quite accordant with the spirit of S. John, that he should 
be the evangelist to record the three traits which are left us of that 
remarkable growing believer, Nicodemus—first, coming to Jesus a 
timid, but a sincere inquirer, under cover of the night ; next, stand- 
ing up before the Sanhedrim with his modest but pointed question, 


‘Doth our law judge any man before it hear him?’ and so a 
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himself to the bitter taunt, ‘Art thou also of Galilee ?’—and now, 
in beautiful manifestation of the expanding principle of divine grace, 
doing the bravest act which a man could do in the whole world for 
his Master, and coming boldly with his friend Joseph to Pilate, to 
ask the Body of Jesus, and bringing with him, in the largeness of his 
heart, a whole hundred pounds weight of myrrh and aloes. 

’ In that compound of myrrh and aloes, the body was placed, 
doubtless with a view of preventing any incipient decay before there 
would be the opportunity of a more careful embalming. That work 
of embalming was evidently the thought which at that time filled the 
souls of the holy women. We must all see the naturalness and the 
beauty of that feeling. 

Who the women were is not quite certain. But among them we 
find Mary Magdalene, always placed first ; Mary the mother of James 
and Joses, who was the wife of Cleophas or Alpheus, and who was 
also the sister of Jesus’ Mother; Salome, the mother of Zebedee’s 
children ; and Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, probably 
the richest in the little sisterhood. Mary the Mother of Jesus is never 
mentioned in any connection with the tomb. We are left to suppose 
that when Christ commended her to the care of John, that disciple, 
in his tender consideration, led her at cence off the ground, and that 
literally ‘ from that hour, that disciple took her to his own home.’ 

Two at least of these women—the two Marys—saw Joseph and 
Nicodemus perform the burial, while they sat—the posture of Jewish 
mourning—while they sat over against the sepulchre. 

Strong, however, as was the desire in the women’s heart to do the 
last sweet office of embalming that Body, of which they knew no other 
than that it would follow the usual laws of mortality, they judged, 
and judged rightly, that the force of a positive command was greater 
than the obligation to execute that work of love. And consequently, 
they waited till the Sabbath was over, that is, till the first stars 
appeared on Saturday evening, about seven o'clock, and then they 
went to purchase the spices. 

But we must observe that properly speaking, the Body of Jesus 
never was enbalmed. It was the simple act of God that it saw no 
corruption. 

‘Very early in the morning, at the rising of the sun, as S. Mark 
says, or as S. Matthew has it, at ‘the dawn,’ or S. John, ‘early, 
when it was yet dark,’ the women hastened on their errand to the 
tomb. Two of them at least had seen Joseph and Nicodemus roll— 
the expression marks difficulty—-roll the great stone, on which after- 
hi the seal of the Roman Empire was set, to the mouth of the 
tomb. 

ati tomb was a cave, running horizontally into the rock. And it 
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is a simple touch, very faithful to nature, when the historian tells us 
that, as the women went up the hill, they ‘were saying among 
themselves, Who shall roll us away the stone ?” 

But meanwhile, in stillness, in darkness, and in solitude, earlier 
than the earliest, God had been working in His own magnificence. 
The Resurrection of Jesus Christ, like every other greatest transaction 
recorded in our salvation was the distinct act of each Person in the 
Holy Trinity. 

Unquestionably, the Father aided. S. Peter tells us that He was 
quickened, or raised, by the Holy Ghost; and we have His own word 
that He raised Himself. But if we had to state it generally, we 
should say that, by the power of His own inherent Deity, which never 
died and could not die, But was as real and perfect all the while Jesus 
slept in the tomb as it is now that He sits in the heavens, Jesus for 
the glory of the Father, through the Holy Ghost, raised His own 
Body to life again. 

Where the soul of Jesus had spent the interval, we may not too 
confidently affirm. In hell certainly; that is to say, in hell, accord- 
ing to the ancient and true use of that word—the place of all departed 
spirits. And in that part of hell, certainly, which is called Paradise, 
because we have His own words for it to the thief, ‘ To-day shalt 
thou be with Me in Paradise.’ 

But we conceive it quite in harmony with His own nature and 
being, to believe that during that time He was not idle, but carrying 
on some high mission of love and mercy ; and that the literal accept- 
tation of S. Peter’s words is best, and that He did go and preach, in 
that intermediate state, to the spirits of the antediluvian world, per- 
forming there, in honour of His Cross, some work of mercy—we know 
not what—probably unprecedented and unfollowed. 

But to return to the garden and the tomb. Though the Three 
Persons of the Eternal Godhead wrought the Resurrection, God used 
the ministration of angels. The scene is awfully grand. ‘'There was 
a great earthquake, for’—see what one angel does—‘there was a 
great earthquake ; for the angel of the Lord descended from heaven, 
and came and rolled back the stone from the door of the sepulchre, 
and sat upon it,—the language of quiet power, and the calmness of 
triumph,— ‘sat upon it.’ And what a form was there, in the dusk of 
the morning. ‘His countenance was like lightning, and his raiment 
white as snow.’ No marvel that ‘for fear of him the keepers did 
shake, and became "—their relative places were all changed, the dead 
was living, and the living who kept the dead became dead—they 
‘became as dead men.’ 

Do we ask why, at Lazarus’s tomb, Jesus said to man, ‘ Take away 
the stone,’ but here used for the very same thing the service of angels ? 
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The reason, perhaps, lies in those words, ‘It was very great.” 
Lazarus’s stone, there was sufficient present force to remove ; but this 
defied the power of a man’s arm, therefore He, who always put forth 
strength just in proportion to the need, demanded an angel now to 
do the work. 

And are we not right in thinking that those beautiful messengers, 
who minister to us always, have some especial charge about the scenes 
of death? Is not it they who stand round the dying bed, and waft 
the departing spirit to its rest? And were they not greatly con- 
versant with the tomb of Jesus? He had never so much to do with 
angels, in any period of His life, as He had in His death. And there 
they were, in the little passage which conducts the saint from the 
waiting-room of this world to the presence-chamber of the King of 
Kings, all in their snowy whiteness. 

Why do we make death black? Why do we put on our sable, 
when brilliant angels are robing the happy saint, for which we mourn, 
in its dazzling whiteness ? 

It is difficult to arrange the several visits which were made this 
morning to the tomb of Jesus. Certainly there were three ; perhaps 
four. There was the visit of the women together, when they saw, as 
S. Mark relates, the young man sitting inside the tomb at the right 
side—we are all minute where we are interested—sitting at the right 
side, clothed in a white garment, and he sent them to the disciples 
and to Peter, and he said, ‘Behold the place where they laid Him.’ 
But whether that was the same visit recorded by S. Luke, when ‘ two 
men stood by them in shining garments, and as they were afraid and 
bowed down their faces to the earth, they said unto them, Why seek 
ye the living among the dead? He is not here, but is risen ; remember 
how He spake unto you when He was yet in Galilee,—this is open 
to some difference of opinion. I incline to think that they are one 
and the same. 

Then came the visit of Peter and John, stirred by those rousing 
words either of Mary Magdalene alone, or of Mary Magdalene in 
company with the others, that race of zeal and love, when John, 
being the younger, on the wings of love, ran fastest, but Peter, bolder 
in zeal, went in first, and saw the empty tomb; nevertheless, love 
carried off the palm at last, and then went in John, and he not only 
saw, but believed. 

Consequent upon this, was the visit which Mary Magdalene, return- 
ing by herself to the sepulchre, paid it alone, that visit so wonderfully 
repaid and honoured, when to that sad heart, first the angels spoke 
so tenderly, ‘Woman, why weepest thou?’ and then, more tenderly 
and more fully, the Saviour Himself, selecting that poor woman for 
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the high privilege of being the depository of the earliest confidences 
e es risen life, ‘Woman, why weepest thou? whom seekest 
thou ?” 

But further into the exquisite delineation of these visits to the 
tomb, I must not now enter. Rather let me take one great principle, 
that a rising Saviour demands a rising life. 

For remember, there are two laws. One law, by which all men 
gravitate, like a stone, to the earth; another law, equally strong, 
the law of grace, by which every renewed man is placed under the 
attractive influence of an ascending power, by which he must be 
always drawn higher and higher. For just as when a man, lying upon 
the ground, gets up and stands upright, his upright posture draws up 
with it all his limbs, so in the mystical body of Jesus Christ, the 
risen Head necessarily draws up all the mystical members. The 
process of elevation is one, which beginning at a man’s conversion to 
God, goes on, day by day, hour by hour, in his tastes, in his judg- 
ments, in his affections, in his habits. First it is spiritual, then it is 
material. Now, in the rising spirit of the man, first he sees higher 
and higher elevations of being, and gradually fits for the fellowship 
of the saints and the presence of God. And presently, on that great 
Easter morning of the Resurrection, in his restored body, when it shall 
wake up, and rise satisfied with its Redeemer’s likeness, made pure 
and ethereal enough to soar and blend and co-operate with the spirit, 
in all its holy and eternal exercises. 

But what I wish to impress upon you now is, that this series in the 
ever-ascending scale begins now—that as there is, as every believer 
feels, a daily dying, so there is also, as our baptism tells us, a daily re- 
surrection. The words which we should take for our Easter emblems 
are, ‘If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. Set your affec- 
tion on things above, and not on things on the earth. For ye are 
dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God. But when Christ, 
who is our life, shall appear, then shall we also appear with Him in 
glory.’ 

It is always well to take advantage of particular seasons to do par- 
ticular proper things. Now to-day, the proper thing is to rise, to get 
up higher. This Easter Day ought not to pass without every one of 
us beginning with some new affection, some new work. Have you 
settled with yourself what is that new work to which you will, this 
Easter, rise with a new affection? That is the way to honour a rising 
Saviour, for this is the word which should describe the Christian as 
well as the Christ, ‘ He is risen.’ 

Then see how it will be. In scenes where once you were often sii 
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—scenes of folly, of gaiety, if not of sin—your place will now be 
empty. From your loftier occupation and holier pleasures, you will 
look ‘back on those things, and as you see others moving in those 
circles where you once used to move, you will say, ‘I am doing a great 
work, I cannot come down.’ It will be something like a man looking 
from the skies on his own tomb. 

If any near you see and marvel that you are not now what you used 
to be, the same man, the answer will be, ‘Why seek ye the living 
among the dead? He is not here, he is risen.’ 

There have been times when this heart of yours was very dark, 
times when there were no loving prayers, no loving thoughts; you 
were shut up, you were your own grave. But now, with clearer views 
and simpler faith, you are happy; you have gone forth in ‘ the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes His people free.’ Angels, watching angels, 
as they rejoice over you, may say to those malignant powers of dark- 
ness that wish your destruction, and want you back again to those 
dark nights, ‘ Why seek ye the living among the dead? He is not 
here, he is risen.’ 

And when, over that form of yours, now so full of life and energy, 
some fond relative shall watch and wonder that it cannot answer, 
or when the solemn, slow procession shall have borne you to your last 
resting-place, and weeping eyes shall have looked their last, last 
look into the grave, it will be more than a human or an angel’s voice 
which will whisper comfortingly, ‘Why seek ye the living among 
the dead? He is not here, he is risen.’ 

JAMES VAUGHAN. 


The Destroyed Grave. 


O grave, I will be thy destruction. Hosea xiii. 14. 


OU will observe a distinction drawn between what Christ is to 
death and what He is to the grave. ‘O death, I will be thy 
plagues ; O grave, I will be thy destruction.’ 

It may be only that balance of Hebrew poetry which repeats an 
idea simply for the cadence. But it may be more. At this moment, 
death, even to a believer, is not destroyed. ‘The last enemy that 
shall be destroyed’ is S. Paul’s language long after the death of 
Christ, ‘the last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.’ There is 
the parting, and the pain, and the mystery of the passage, left. The 
sting is gone; but still it is death. 

But the grave, as respects any harm it can do us, or anything we 
have to fear in it, is destroyed. Did we not know that we should 
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ful, the grave would be an awful place. But now, it is only a ques- 
tion of time, an unfelt parenthesis in our immortality. We know 
that we shall not stay there. And in the meantime, till we leave it, 
there is no suffering, no trouble, no danger there. It is only rest ; 
we are asleep. Therefore we may already say, ‘The grave is 
destroyed’; and these thoughts may be in the words, ‘O death, I will 
be thy plagues; O grave, I will be thy destruction.’ 

We have to do now only with the x eter grave. 

I. For graves—what are they? There are other graves worse than 
the graves which lie in the churchyard. 

The grave of which Hosea and Isaiah speak is partly the grave of 
Israel's fallen state, and partly the consequence of that fallen state, 
their captivity at Babylon. 

And it is to that grave, and perhaps also to the present grave- 
like state of the whole Jewish people, that the words, in their 
first immediate signification, refer,‘O grave, I will be thy destruc- 
tion.’ 

But then, the eyes of the prophets were opened to see further, and 
they travelled on to spiritual and evangelical meanings, though pro- 
bably what they saw of these things they themselves saw but dimly, 
yet they saw enough to write words in which we may see much more. 
And there cannot be a doubt, that Hosea himself went far beyond 
the return of the Jews from the seventy years’ captivity, and had 
glimpses of that very thing which we are commemorating to-day, 
when he recorded the words of the Almighty, ‘O grave, I will be thy 
destruction.” 

I mention this only to show that there are other graves beside 
those to which we consign our dead. And the point is this, that of 
every grave, physical and moral, Christ is the destruction. I say 
discriminatingly, Christ; for not only does He declare broadly of 
Himself in every sense, ‘I am the resurrection,—I, the I am, the 
‘ past,’ the ‘ present,’ and the ‘to come,’ essentially, in Myself, alone, 
‘I am the resurrection’; but S. Paul, quoting freely this she 
passage of Hosea, winds it up thus, ‘Thanks be to God which givet 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.? And how it is in 
Christ, essentially, to do it, and how complete and perfect is the 
work, appears in the expression which I select, ‘O grave,’ not ‘I 
will be thy destroyer, but, which is much stronger, ‘I will be thy 
destruction.’ 

It is something like that concentrated expression of the power of 
the name upon the other side— captivity, —‘ Thou hast led captivity 
captive.’ And the two stand in beautiful antagonism—‘ captivity, 
‘ destruction.’ 

We have evidence that the fact is so, and that there can bene 
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grave where Jesus is. The one grave with which He came in contact 
when He was upon the earth, ceased to be a grave as soon as He 
stood by it. His own grave was a grave annihilated, simply because 
He was in it. And when He comes again, the first token of His 
presence upon the earth will be, that all sepulchres, even to that 
mighty receptacle of the dead, the great ocean, will all give up their 
dead; because the two cannot co-exist: ‘O grave, I will be thy 
destruction.” 

II. There is another state. A soul which has once tasted life, life 
from God, has felt the quickening touch, has known what communion 
with God is, has enjoyed His smile, has heard His voice, has walked 
sweetly with Him in the cool of the evening hour, has found His 
service liberty. 

Now, it is all gone. The spiritual life is fled, it is in the dust, it 
cannot lift itself up again. Every thought creeps; every prayer 
trails ; every affection grovels. Death, the vilest death is there. Day 
comes after day, but inside that heart it is all night. No morning 
wakes to break the more than midnight gloom of that thick darkness 
which can be felt. ‘Has God forgotten to be gracious? Is His 
mercy clean gone for ever? Has He in anger shut up His tender 
mercies?’ And then the poor conscience says, ‘ Yes, I am a dead 
man out of mind.’ 

Oh! who will roll away that stone? Is not it a grave? Is not 
that the very grave which David speaks of when he says, ‘Though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death’? What shall we 
do? Believe in the Resurrection. It is a grave; but because it is a 
grave it is not for ever; for graves are not for ever. It has an open- 
ing. There is a voice above that grave which says to you, ‘ Awake 
and sing, ye that dwell in dust; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, 
and the earth shall cast out the dead. Only wait for it. Lent 
is over, Easter is come—Easter with its beautiful risings and its 
songs. ‘The heart that has Christ in it cannot be a sepulchre long. 
He will make the way through as surely as He did in the sepulchre 
at the garden. Only let the Sun of Righteousness rise, and He will 
carry you away upon His healing wing, up and up. No grave can 
destroy that which has in it the grave’s destruction. 

JAMES VAUGHAN. 
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The Assurance of Judgment. 


Whereof He hath given assurance unto ail men, in that He hath raised Him Srom 
the dead. Acts xvii. 31. 


HE Resurrection of Christ is the turning-point of the world’s 
; history. From the day when He rose from the tomb a new 
impulse was given to the world. The spirit of the Risen One seemed 
to enter into humanity; men’s thoughts have been changed, their 
habits refined, their morals elevated ; the Church has been created, 
the world has been revolutionised. But it is not of the impulse thus 
given to the history of the world that the Apostle speaks ; his eye 
reaches across the stream of time, and he beholds the final issue of all 
things ; he sees the Judge seated on His judgment-seat ; before whom 
the books are opened ; he affirms his persuasion that a day is coming 
in the which all men shall give an account of their deeds to Him 
whose eye is mighty to pierce beneath the plausible aspects of life, 
and to detect the hidden wrongs which respectability, rank, and 
reputation have long availed to hide. And when he is asked for the 
ground of this expectation, he points to the Resurrection of Christ. 
“I believe, he seems to say, ‘that a day of judgment is at hand; and 
do you ask me why? I point to the empty sepulchre, I point to the 
risen Lord, and I say that here is my witness that God has appointed 
a day in the which He will judge thee.’ 

On two thoughts—righteousness in God, and responsibility in man 
—the judgment to come may be said to hinge. And it is to these 
two thoughts that the Resurrection of Jesus Christ gives the most 
striking emphasis, and in this way contributes an assurance of a 
judgment to come. 

I. First, it gives emphasis to the righteousness of God. There are 
many arguments and illustrations by which we try to assure ourselves 
of a life to come. But the one thought which seems more than any 
other to have laid hold upon the minds of men is the spectacle of the 
inequalities and injustices of the world as it now is. It is felt that 
we cannot be looking upon a complete scene. Justice so often mis- 
carries ; wrong is so often triumphant ; merit is not always rewarded ; 
evil seems to have a premium of success, and Fortune to distribute 
her honours and emoluments with careless hand and blinded eyes. 

If Christ remain in the tomb, though the yearning for justice may 
still be strong, it lacks the assurance that it will even be satisfied ; 
for along the tide of time we should look and see that the wise and 
good perish, as well as the ignorant and foolish; that the innocent 
and the poor and the righteous have one and all vanished from this 
world, driven down too often into the land of darkness by the craft 
and crime of man, and God has never set the seal of His gz 
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upon their holiness, vindicated their character, or given the sanction 
of His pleasure to their life, till, looking in vain for some token that 
God approved the right, our hearts might have faltered, and our 
faith, like the Psalmist’s, might have failed, or at least drooped into a 
painful hunger. But now is Christ risen from the dead ! And in 
His Resurrection God has smiled upon the life of holiness, the death 
of heroic love, and has set His seal upon the right, and pronounced 
condemnation on the wrong. He has told us in the Resurrection 
of Christ that our faith in the ultimate victory of holiness is not 
wrong; that our belief that the innocent and pure would yet be 
vindicated is no hallucination; that our confidence in the righteous 
character of our Creator is not misplaced; that the coming age will 
supply the defects, remedy the faults, rectify the judgments, and 
avenge the wrongs of the present, that He has appointed a day in 
the which He will judge the world in righteousness. 

II. Second, the Resurrection of Christ gives emphasis to the re- 
sponsibility of man. The second element essential to this idea of a 
judgment hereafter is to be found in the responsibility of man; 
without this, the judgment would be but a fiction and a mere 
mockery of justice. And to this responsibility the Resurrection of 
Christ gives emphasis. 

The Resurrection of Christ is the proclamation of the possibility 
of the spiritual Resurrection which has been the dream of the ages ; 
it is the pledge of the power which will be vouchsafed to us to walk 
in newness of life, the earnest of that Holy Spirit whose presence in 
our souls is the power of the life of holiness and love. Freely as 
God’s rain and sun, widely as human need and sorrow, is the gift of 
that life vouchsafed to man. As far as the deadening influences of 
hereditary moral taint have spread, may the quickening influences of 
the risen Christ be realised. ‘The second Adam is made a quickening 
Spirit. Let men be oppressed by the thought of the heart-crushing 
and life-crushing determinism ; there is a compensating power in the 
Gospel. As sin reigned unto death—the death of hope, the death of 
power, the death of love—so grace reigns though righteousness unto 
eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord. 

BISHOP BOYD CARPENTER. 


The Testimony to the Resurrection. 
Jesus said unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? Whom seekest thou? S. Joun xx. 15. 


(aE are first, the conscious testimony of the Apostles on the 
subject of the Resurrection ; secondly, what we may call their 

unconscious testimony on this subject ; and, thirdly, the testimony of 

S. sie which, for a good reason, stands by itself upon this subject. 
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_ 1. Now, with regard to the conscious testimony of the Apostles it 
is only necessary to say that these men did begin immediately after 
this time of trouble, in the midst of Jerusalem itself, within a few 
weeks of the time of the Crucifixion, among the very people who had 
seen Jesus borne along to His death, and where contradiction would 
have been the easiest, to preach Christ as ‘one whom God hath 
raised up, whereof we all are witnesses,’ and that this, the burden of 
the first sermon on the day of Pentecost, was the subject of every 
later sermon. They had no fear that in Jerusalem such a notion 
would be laughed to scorn; nor did they think of keeping it back 
in Ephesus, or in Corinth, or wherever they went, as a thing less in- 
teresting to those distant places which had never known Him. They 
preached, throughout, ‘ Jesus Christ and Him crucified. Belief in a 
risen Saviour was evidently that which they expected from all their 
hearers alike. On this point I should only waste your time if I 
multiplied quotations. There is no one who reads the New Testa- 
ment, ay, even carelessly, that can have any doubt upon it at all. 

II. Now turn to the unconscious testimony of the same men. 
They saw their Master taken away. They were appalled at the 
cruelty with which men assailed His life. ‘They knew not what to 
think when He allowed the wicked to prevail against Him even unto 
death. They were scattered when He was first taken, but they 
watched Him still, and watched Him with feelings of hope. Peter 
and John were not far off, but the others also watched, hoping that 
before the consummation of the deed the powers of heaven would 
interpose. Instead of this, there came death. Upon the Cross hangs 
He that had led them and cheered them with hopes,—a dead man. 
The lips that taught them are livid and motionless. The eye, whose 
gleam of kindness they had relied on to sustain them, is void of 
speculation. The priests turn homeward, content with their complete 
victory, and the disciples have nothing left to console them in the 
completeness of their defeat, except, indeed, the recollection of a 
death full of patience and of trust in God. But as to their hopes, 
these are gone. It is useless now to speculate on the nature of His 
kingdom ; there shall be no kingdom more. Amazed and confounded, 
they fail to collect their thoughts so as to form a new opinion of 
Him who has so disappointed them. ‘We trusted it had been He 
which should have redeemed Israel.’ That is the temper in which 
the disciples, perhaps without exception, enter into the eventful 
period between the Crucifixion and the Ascension, known to us as the 
great ‘forty days’; and at the end of that time they emerged, brave, 
confident, ready to face death for their convictions, and ready to 
make the death of Christ, which so destroyed their hopes, the centre 
of their teaching unto the very end. it 
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Now, you will confess that this was a great change, at least. They 
had lost the hope of their life: they found it again. They had given 
up all attempts to understand the ways of God in such a grievous 
blow: now they understand the plan completely. What had passed 
in the intervening time? Minds are not thus recomposed and re- 
created without some means to operate upon them. The Lord 
Himself had come back and changed their mourning into joy. On 
the very day of His Resurrection strange reports arose. ‘The women 
that had loved Him see Him again. Two disciples, not of the 
twelve, going wearily and heavy of heart, had been joined by a 
stranger who revealed Himself to them at last as the Lord Himself. 
After an interval He appeared to the eleven. One of them doubted 
yet, but Jesus gave Him special proofs. He appeared, S. Paul 
says, to five hundred brethren at once. Enough is told us in the 
Gospels to show that the forty days were spent in teaching them 
to accept this momentous miracle. And it needed all His pains. 
They saw Him, at first, with astonishment and fear. Their very 
powers of knowing Him were disturbed. Neither Mary nor those 
that went to Emmaus recognised Him as they did of old. When 
that short period was over, all the disciples, not the Apostles only, 
admitted the fact of the Resurrection—not only admitted it, but had 
grown accustomed to its proofs. They had seen Him themselves: 
they knew where to point to others who had seen Him. Ten or 
more appearances are on record, but there were probably more than 
this. Recognise well, I beseech you, the completeness of this change. 
The death of Jesus almost overturns their reason. A month passes, 
and they appear again, not only believing the Resurrection, but 
having ceased to be surprised at it, building all their hopes there- 
upon. 

III. And now I beg you to consider, as the last stage of this 
hasty review, the testimony of S. Paul. It stands apart, for many 
reasons. His is the only case where an eyewitness tells us that he 
had seen Christ. ‘ Last of all He was seen of me also, as of one born 
out of due time.’ 

If the disciples of the Lord may be supposed to be prejudiced, 
and to determine because of their prejudice to find for their Master 
some high and singular destiny, that does not apply to S. Paul. He 
was wholly without and beyond the circle of Christ’s influence as a 
teacher. He was protected from that influence by a most fierce pre- 
Judice against the Christians, rooted deep in his heart along with his 
pharisaic zeal. The Lord appears to him, and he becomes an Apostle 
Instead of a persecutor. You cannot say, in this case, that ‘the 
wish was father to the thought,’ that a strong desire that Jesus 
rr rise was transformed into a fancy that he had seen Him. 
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Upon that very journey where he saw Him, Paul had set out resolved 
to persecute, to the death, all that called on Christ. He had not 
heard the promises that for six months had been made to the other 
disciples. He believed that Christ Himself was now beyond the 
reach of persecution—dead, despised. And, lo, Christ met him b 
the way, spoke to him, changed his whole life. It is quite out of the 
question to say that this is the result of a wish and an imagination. 
All his wishes lay the other way. Had he been the sport of dreams, 
some vision of Moses or of Elijah would have formed itself in that 
teeming brain, and the voice that spoke to him would have said, 
‘Well done, faithful servant, smite home and consume them who are 
changing the law of your fathers.’ I say that all attempts to analyse, 
in some natural way, the fact of S. Paul’s conversion seem to me to 
be signal failures. The consequences to the Church were incalcul- 
able. To S. Paul, under God, we owe the foundation of all the 
churches in the West, that is, of all the churches wherein the faith is 
most active at present. All these have their root in S. Paul’s con- 
version ; and to assign to a delusive vision of an overwrought mind 
an act so laden with mighty consequences is contrary to all historic 
analogy. No life of mere man has ever been greater than his—so 
ardent in zeal, so calm in judgment, so heavenly in its aims, so prac- 
tical in its methods, so untiring in its devotion, and yet so self- 
possessed, so full of dignity and yet so humble. Could we have 
known him in the flesh, how should we have respected his opinion ! 
How his ardour would have stirred us up! To none of us would it 
have occurred that he had set out in his noble mission under 
a delusion and as the sport of a dream. Why, a life, like a 
tree, must be judged by its fruits. Out of a dream come only 
dreams. Out of a deep conviction and belief will come words and 
acts that accord with that conviction. Never was there a life lived 
on this earth of which it would be more natural to say, ‘This man 
has known and seen Christ’; and, when he tells us that so it was, no 
one was ever more entitled to belief. 

And what does S. Paul say? First, with regard to the whole sub- 
ject of miracles his witness is very remarkable. He writes to the 
Corinthians—and remember that no sceptical doubt has ever over- 
thrown the genuineness of that book that he writes: it is a true 
document of the time. He writes to the Corinthians on the subject 
of the variety of spiritual gifts. He mentions as a matter well 
known to them that the gifts of doing miracles and of speaking with 
tongues and of healing are there in the Corinthian Church. He 
does not say that it is wonderful, or that it is not wonderful : he does 
not argue that it should be so, or that it should not: he does not 
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tration of another subject, to those who know the facts as well as he 
does, just as one of you might say that one clergyman of your 
church preached the sermon better, and another read the service most 
distinctly. §. Paul came into the Church as one born out of due 
time. He had no predisposition to Christian miracles, but he found 
them in the Church, and he mentioned their existence. Admit only 
that that one epistle of the New Testament is genuine—and even the 
sceptical, as I said, admit that it is—and you also admit that miracles 
and gifts of healing were familiar as household words in the Corin- 
thian Church. i 

And about this special miracle what does he say? ‘I delivered 
unto you first of all that which I also received, how that Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures, and that He was buried, and 
that He rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures.’ That 
is what he tells the Corinthians. And then to the Romans, ‘ If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy ° 
heart that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.’ 
Notice that it is a perfect and complete creed. ‘If thou shalt con- 
fess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart 
that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.’ 
Strange testimony, if you consider it, to the resurrection of a man. 

‘If ye then be risen with Christ.’ ‘Risen with Christ.” How are 
we risen? What change has passed upon us to which we could give 
so great and holy a name? It is your fault if it be not so. Oh, this 
holy day which is now drawing to aclose! Do not study its lesson 
externally, as if it belonged not to you. ‘ Risen with Christ’ means 
this: it means that we have at least begun to conquer the lower 
nature within us, that we are fighting with lusts which belong only 
to this world and to hell, that we are striving to see God more, and 
to lose ourselves more in adoration of Him who, when He came back 
from the grave to those suffering and almost desperate disciples, 
spoke to them the word of peace. ‘Peace be unto you!’ Work 
this miracle in yourselves. Awake, arise from the aeams body of your 
past self and the swathing clothes that now embarrass you. What 
is it? Isita darling sin? Is it some wretched slavery of custom 
which forbids you to be serious? Awake out of that, and, leaving 
the graveclothes wrapped by themselves in a corner of your tomb, 
come out into the light and adore your Christ, and say, ‘ Let us, too, 
Lord, be risen with Thee.’ All the argument that I have been using, 
what is it to souls that have not passed through that experience ? 
Is there nothing, then, but these physical facts in the world? But 
I myself have felt in my soul certain moral facts which partake of 
the same nature. If I can turn to Christ, if I can put my old self 
oan no physical science gives me an account of that; but the 
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Bible, which is the philosophy of grace, tells me how it came to 
_ pass; and so I have felt in my own person the wonder-working 
power of Christ, and nothing is miraculous to me any more. 
ARCHBISHOP THOMSON, 


Remember Jesus Christ. 


Remember that Jesus Christ, of the seed of David, was raised from the dead 
according to my Gospel. 2 Tim. ii. 8. 


1. A HEAVY burden had been laid upon the young disciple to 

whom S. Paul so wrote. Before he had So middle life 
Timotheus had been placed as the Apostle’s delegate, with episcopal 
authority, over the Christian community at Ephesus ; and it seems 
clear that he was still responsible for that great trust when this letter 
was sent to him. It is hard to realise the strain which at that time 
such an office must have put upon a man’s robustness of conviction 
and tenacity of purpose. It needed, indeed, a clear head and a steady 
hand to guide the Church of Christ at Ephesus ; it needed above all 
else a heart that no secret unreality, or bitterness, or self-seeking had 
been stealthily enfeebling against the day of trial. To believe with 
an unwavering confidence that the future was Christ’s, in spite of all 
that pride aud splendour of paganism, which nowhere bore itself more 
arrogantly than in Ephesus ; when all Asia and the world was throng- 
ing to the worship of Diana, to be always sure that her magnificence 
was worse than worthlessness, a hideous and degrading lie, that must 
break up and be gone like a bad dream at the first touch of light ; 
to be quite untroubled by all the brilliancy and vigour of the social 
life in which the claim of Christ was blankly ignored or cleverly 
made fun of ; to look up at the great temple, gleaming in the sun- 
light, famous as the one mansion worthy of the gods, and then to 
hold to it constantly that that little cluster of humble folk, meeting 
day by day for their Holy Eucharist, had found a truth and owned a 
Lord before whose glory all that pomp and strength of idol-worship 
should be utterly abolished—this could not but make for most men a 
severe demand on faith. But for Timotheus there were keener tests 
of reality and courage than all these. The language and emphasis of 
the two letters addressed to him strongly suggest the impression that 
he was not of a very tough, robust, or stubborn temperament. He 
was not the man who, when things seem to be going against him or 
getting into confusion, can shrug his shoulders and refuse to be 
harassed. Rather he seems one’to whom antagonism, insolence, 
isolation, would mean sharp suffering; one whose heart might grow 
sick as he looked at a gathering storm of hostility and dangenn en 
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on whose courage and constancy such a storm would break with a 
severe, if not a staggering, shock. And certainly there were black 
and angry clouds coming up over the sky ; things promised a rough 
time for the Church at Ephesus. The recent persecution under Nero, 
though its brutalities may have been confined to Rome, had shown 
what Christians might be called to face whenever policy or passion 
chanced to prompt a massacre ; there were not wanting those who 
might find it convenient to stir up something of the sort at Ephesus ; 
and the sense that it was always possible could not but tell on the 
position and outlook of the Church. But graver still was the mis- 
chief that was gaining ground within the Church itself; where the 
restlessness and superstition of some who had seemed to be sincere 
was corrupting the faith of Christ and foisting strange, morbid 
fancies into the centre of the Christian teaching; so that men were 
drifting off from all reality of religion, through idle talk and sickly 
exercises of perverted cleverness, towards that moral degradation 
which, in a place like Ephesus, closed in so readily as soon as faith 
had ceased to hold a man above it. Let us try to measure all these 
conditions by anything like the same scale on which we estimate the 
difficulties of our own day ; let us remember how small and weak and 
unpromising a movement Christianity must have seemed to a dis- 
passionate Ephesian critic ; let us add the thought that Timotheus 
was on the very point of losing the one man through whose vivid, 
penetrating, and inspiring personality he had drawn the strongest 
impulse, the constant guidance and encouragement of his life (since 
the time of S. Paul’s departure was at hand), and we may pro- 
bably feel that things were looking very dark and threatening and 
terrible to the sensitive and delicate man who had been placed in 
charge of the Ephesian Church. 

II. If we were writing to a friend amidst difficulties so great, and 
especially if we were writing with the expectation that we might never 
write to him again, we should certainly be most careful what we 
said. We should do our best to enter thoroughly into his position ; 
we should feel that there was a grave responsibility in being allowed 
to write to him at such a time, and that we must write nothing which 
was not absolutely real, and likely to come home to him. And then, 
I think, this would be a part of our desire as we wrote, that we 
might fasten upon his memory with a deep and clear impression some 
thought which seemed to us most likely to emerge into the front of 
consciousness at the time of peril and despondency, and to rally the 
wavering forces of the will. We know how one recollection, distinct 
and dominant in the mind, has often been the decisive force at a 
critical moment ; how upon the battlefield, for instance, or under the 
alms overpowering pressure of temptation, the thought of a man’s 
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country, of his home, of his ancestral traditions, has reinforced, as 
with a fresh tide of strength, his faltering heart, and horne bim on to 
victory, whether by success or death. We may recall the scene in one 
of our African campaigns, the scene preserved for us by a clever artist, 
where the thought of a man’s old school, and the boyish eagerness 
anyhow to bring it to the front, was the impulse of a splendid courage. 
~ Yes, there are images in most men’s minds which, if they rise at the 
right moment, will do much to make them heroes ; a word, a glance, 
_ some well-known sight, some old familiar strain of music, may beckon 
the image out of the recesses of the memory, and if the man has in him 
the capacity of generous action he will use it then. 

III. It is on this characteristic of human nature that S. Paul relies 
as he writes to Timotheus the words of the text. He would avail 
himself of this ; he would raise it to its highest conceivable employ- 
ment; he would enlist it as a constant, ready, powerful ally on the 
side of duty—on the side of God. He may never see Timotheus, 
never write to him again; well, then, he will leave dinted into his 
mind, by a few incisive words, one commanding and sustaining image. - 
For it is not, as it appears in our English version, an event of the 
past, however supreme in its importance, however abiding in its re- 
sults, that S. Paul here fastens upon the memory of his disciple ; it is . 
not the abstract statement of a truth in history or theology, however 
central to the faith, however vast in its consequences ; it is a living 

rson, whom S. Paul has seen, whose form he would have Timotheus 

eep ever in his mind, distinct, beloved, unrivalled, sovereign: ‘ Bear 
in remembrance Jesus Christ, raised from the dead.’ When the 
hardship which Christ’s true soldier must expect is pressing heavily 
upon you; when the task of self-discipline seems tedious and dis- 
couraging ; when the day’s work seems more than you can bear, and 
when night, it may be, brings but little rest ; when you are sick at 
heart to see folly and wilfulness, conceit and treachery, ruining what 
years of labour and devotion hardly reared, then let that ever living 
form stand out before you: ‘ Bear in remembrance Jesus Christ, raised 
from the dead.’ Bear Him in remembrance as He now is, enthroned 
in everlasting victory. He toiled to utter weariness ; He pleased not 
Himself ; He was despised and rejected; He was betrayed by one 
whom He had chosen, denied by another, deserted by all; He suffered 
more than thought can ever compass; and if ever failure could be 
written at the end of any enterprise, it might have seemed reasonable 
to write it of His work as they took His Body from the Cross. Well 
then, if your tasks and disappointments seem too much for you, bear 
Him in remembrance as He now is. Never can the disproportion 
between advantages and difficulties, between resources and demands, 
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came to found a world-wide kingdom; never did an unreasonable 
venture seem to end in a more natural disaster than when the religi- 
ous leaders of His own people combined with the representatives of 
the Roman government to crush Him with a strong hand. Well 
then, if the strength, the wickedness, the wealth, the confidence of 
Paganism at Ephesus, at times appal and stagger you ; if there seems 
something irresistibly discouraging in the brilliance, the culture, the 
self-sufficiency of the society which ignores or ridicules you, bear in 
remembrance Jesus Christ, raised from the dead, exalted now to the 
majesty on high. Yes, bear Him in remembrance, not only as the 
supreme and all-illuminating instance of the victory that overcometh 
the world, not only as one who has erased the word impossible out 
of the vocabulary that can be used in speaking of God’s work, but 
also as the everlasting strength of His servants, the ever-watchful 
guardian of His Church, as one who knows your need and is indeed 
sufficient for your help, who never can forget or fail you, beneath 
whose gaze you serve, and by whose love you shall be crowned. 

IV. Let us take two thoughts this Easter morning from the 
counsel which S. Paul thus gives. First, that he is trying to lodge at 
the heart of Timotheus’s life and work that which has been the 
deepest and most effective force in his own. S. Paul was convinced 
that he had seen the risen Lord; and the energy, the effect, of that 
unfading image throughout his subsequent life might go some way to 
prove that the conviction was true. Physical weight is sometimes 
measured by the power of displacement; and in the moral and 
spiritual sphere we tend, at least, to think that there must be some- 
thing solid and real to account for a change so unexpected, so un- 
worldly, so thorough, so sustained through every trial, so vast in 
its practical outcome, as was the conversion of S. Paul. No doubt 
rests on the fact of the conversion, nor on the greatness of its 
results ; in regard to both we can appeal to Epistles which the most 
trenchant criticism leaves unquestioned. And if S. Paul declares that 
the whole impulse of his new life came from the sight of one who had 
been crucified and had risen from the dead, we may surely claim that 
his witness is a real contribution to the evidence of Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion. It may be set aside—it must be if our knowledge of all things 
actual and possible enables us to say that there can be no resurrection 
of the dead ; but that would be a bold presumption. Or it may be 
justly said that no one man’s conviction, however commended by its 
steadiness under trial and its practical effect, can bear the weight of 
so stupendous an inference. But, then, S. Paul’s certainty that he 
had seen Christ after His Crucifixion does not stand alone to bear that 
weight ; it is but one part in a large and various mass of evidence. 
Sey it may be said with truth that the convictions of enthusi- 
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astic men have produced immense results even when they were utterly 
mistaken. But let S. Paul’s conviction be taken in its context ; let 
justice be done to the character it wrought in him; to the coherence 
and splendour of the work it animated ; to the penetrating, sober 
insight of his practical teaching ; to the consistency, not of expres- 
sion, but of inmost thought and life, which it disclosed to any careful 
study of his writings ; lastly, to the grasp which his words have laid 
upon the strongest minds in Christendom through all succeeding 
centuries, the prophetic and undying power which, amidst vast 
changes of methods and ideas, men widely different have felt and 
reverenced in these epistles—let these distinctive notes of S. Paul’s 
work be realised, together with its incalculable outcome in the course 
of history, and it will seem hard to think that the central, ruling im- 
pulse of it all was the obstinate blunder of a disordered mind. This, 
at least, I think, may be affirmed, that, if there were against belief in 
Christ’s Resurrection any such difficulty as the indisputable facts of 
S. Paul’s life and work present to disbelief, we should find it treated 
as of crucial importance, and that, I think, not unjustly. 

‘ Bear in remembrance Jesus Christ raised from the dead.’ It is 
the form which has made him what he is, for life or for death, that 
S. Paul would with his last words, it may be, leave clenched for ever 
on the mind and heart of his disciple. The vision of that form may 
keep him true and steadfast when all is dark, confused, and terrible © 
around him. May not we do well to take the bidding to ourselves ? 
We know, perhaps, that our hearts are weak, and our wills unsteady ; 
the time in which we should have stored up strength against the day 
of trial may not have been used as now we wish it had been. For it 
seems as though life was likely to grow harder as the years go on, as 
though it might be very difficult ‘to have a right judgment in all 
things, and to keep loyally in the path of charity and truth. There 
are signs of trouble and confusion in the air, and some faint hearts 
begin to fail; and some of us, perhaps, ‘see not our tokens—so 
clearly as we did.’ But one we may see, as we lift our eyes this 
Easter Day ; it is He who liveth and was dead ; and behold, He is 
alive for evermore ; He who cannot fail His Church, or leave even the 
poorest and least worthy of His servants desolate and bewildered 
when the darkness gathers, and the cry of need goes up ; He who may 
be to any one of us what He was to His Apostle ; He, our strength 
against all despondency and irresoluteness and cowardice and sloth ; 
He who knows us perfectly, yet ‘loves us ’—how strange it is—yet 
better than He knows; He who, if we have borne with patient 
courage our few years of trial in the twilight here, will receive us into 
that everlasting light which He both died and rose again to win for 
us. DEAN PAGET. 
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Easter Day Morning. 


This is the day which the Lord hath made ; we will rejoice and be glad in it. 
PsaLM cxviii. 24. 


0 © E have two reasons to rejoice to-day—we rejoice both for 

Christ’s sake and for our own. We rejoice, because He 
whom we love, He who loved us, and died for love of us, is not now 
dead, but alive for evermore, Amen; and again we rejoice, because 
we are ourselves alive from the dead, able to live a holy life, a life in 
God’s presence, like the life which He lives now. Yet these two reasons 
for joy are one, because the truth is, that He and we are one. We 
cannot divide the joys of love, and say how far we rejoice because 
He whom we love is alive and blessed, how far because we ourselves 
taste the joy of His living presence; love does not admit of such 
minute analysis; it consists in finding our own blessedness in His, 
in feeling His blessedness to be our own. Still, we can distinguish 
in thought and word what cannot be separated; we may say that we 
rejoice for Jesus’ sake that He is alive, and for our own sake that we 
share His life. 

Or rather, we may put it the other way. We rejoice for our own 
sake that Jesus is alive; we rejoice that He who loves us, He whom 
we love is still there for us to love, still actively loving us. They 
who mourn for the dead without a Christian’s hope, do not cease to 
love those whom, as they think, they have lost for ever; but they 
grieve that they cannot feel their love, that those who are gone are 
no longer able to love them. And not only they, but ourselves also, 
who know that the dead are still alive, that the holy dead do not 
cease to love, but are made more perfect in love than when they were 
with us—-even we also mourn that love cannot reach them, that we can 
do nothing for love of them ; that we cannot show our love to them by 
acts of kindness, and perhaps also that their love to us cannot show 
itself either, so that unless our faith be very strong and our love very 
spiritual and unselfish, we feel less consciousness of their love than we 
would or than we ought. 

But Jesus not only is alive in the sense that our departed friends 
are, but in every sense: He not only is a living Soul, but is alive 
both in Soul and Body, alive and working with all the powers of true 
God and true Man. We can, in the Spirit, have direct intercourse 
with Him; we can speak to Him and He to us; He knows all our 
love to Him, and He tells us all that we can comprehend of His love 
tous. We have that blessing of love which consists in unity with 
the beloved—in unity felt and realised, in the consciousness that we 
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love and are loved, and that nothing comes between us, that nothing 
can separate us from that love. 

II. And again, we rejoice for Jesus’ sake that we ourselves are alive. 
If we were still dead in sin, we could do nothing for Him ; even if we 
knew how He loves us, we could make no return to Him for His love, 
no reparation to Him for our sins against Him, our wrongs done to 
His loving heart. But now we can; if we are indeed united to 
Christ by faith, if we have died to sin on His Cross, and risen with 
Him to a new life, now we can do Him real service; now, by our 
works of charity to His brethren, we can do acts of kindness to Him- 
self, can do what He will actually be grateful for, will reckon as returns 
made to His own unutterable acts of kindness to us. All good works 
done for the sake of Jesus, by those who love Jesus, are by Jesus 
accepted as benefits to Himself; we have that blessedness of knowing 
that we are not now quite unworthy of His love, though we never 
forget that He loved us when we were. Remembering our state by 
nature, our own sinfulness when Jesus first loved us, we are enabled 
to measure the greatness of His love, who loved us when we were so 
unworthy ; but now we are not ashamed to accept His love, because, 
unworthy as we were, we are so no longer—He has made us worthy. 
It is the nature of perfect love to transfigure the beloved into its own 
likeness; the Lord Jesus, having taught us to love Him, having 
poured His own Spirit of love into our hearts, enables us to love 
Him with love like His own; it comes forth from His own. Loved 
by Him, and sanctified by His Spirit of love, we will not shrink 
away from His presence and say we are unworthy of it; but will 
come near to Him, and seek to be made one with Him, knowing that 
if we are united to His spotless holiness the sins of our own nature 


are of a surety all purged away. W. H. SIMCOX. 


The Joy of the Resurrection. 
Then were the disciples glad, when they saw the Lord. S. Joun xx. 20. 


OW could they be other than glad? They loved the Lord, and 
therefore they must be glad to have Him with them. It is 

the very nature of love to rejoice in the Beloved’s presence ; he 
does not love to whom that presence is not a joy, and the absence 
of it a sorrow. So the Lord said to His Disciples three days ago, 
when He was going away from them, ‘ Ye now therefore have sorrow ; 
but I will see you again, and your hearts shall rejoice; and your joy 
no man taketh from you.’ For these two days the Apostles had been 
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the Lord was greater, for He whom they loved was lost to them— 
lost, so far as they could tell, hopelessly. ‘For as yet they knew not 
the Scripture, that He must rise from the dead ;’ as yet they under- 
stood not, perhaps remembered not, His own words, wherein He had 
plainly foretold His death as it had come to pass, and had as plainly 
foretold the Resurrection that was to follow that death, These 
things the disciples did not yet know nor believe ; and for want of 
this fresh, this exalted faith, the faith that they had had before in 
their Lord had died. They had believed in Him with a faith im- 
planted, not by flesh and blood, but by His Father who is in 
heaven, but now that faith was cut down. They had known that 
He was not merely a righteous Man, not merely a prophet or one of 
the prophets, but He of whom Moses and the prophets did write, 
the Christ, the Son of the living God. And the Christ they looked 
for was one who was to abide for ever, one who was to set up the 
Kingdom of God gloriously and mightily upon earth; He was to re- 
deem Israel first of all, and then to bring the whole world, like Israel, 
into obedience to God. Such had been their faith, such their hope, 
of what Jesus was to do; now, how were their hopes cut off, since 
Thursday and Friday last! He who was to have appeared—who on 
Sunday almost had appeared—as a king, and as God’s king too— 
riding on prosperously in His majesty, conquering and to conquer— 
had now failed hopelessly, had died a slave’s death. Faith and hope 
perished with Him ; they could only speak of their belief and their 
hopes as of things that were past. ‘ We trusted that it had been He 
which should have redeemed Israel ’"—but He is dead, has died with- 
out having redeemed them. Jesus was a prophet, mighty in deed 
and word before God and all the people—that, there could be no 
doubt of; the loss of their faith did not tempt them to deny that, 
or to doubt that what they had seen in Jesus was indeed the power, 
the wisdom, and the goodness of God. But He had been rejected by 
the people like Isaiah, Jeremiah, and many others of the old pro- 
phets. He had been not only rejected but slain. He was like the 
old prophets, He was one of them, perhaps the greatest; but He 
could be nothing more—not the Redeemer of Israel, not He who 
was to be brought near to the Ancient of Days, and to receive a 
kingdom which shall not pass away. 

I. So it seemed to be when the Lord died; so it must have been if 
the Lord had been indeed under the power of death. But while the 
faith of the disciples thus vanished at the death of the Lord, their 
love did not. They loved Him still; whatever He was, His hold 
upon their hearts was too strong to be broken. Whatever the agony 
of doubt they might feel, when the promises of God seemed to be 
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not lost its hold upon their hearts; they still clung together, one 
with another, their common love to Jesus making them all one. 
Their love was only a sorrow now, but a sorrow better than any 
other joy; they felt it better to love Jesus and to have lost Him 
than to love any other and to enjoy his presence. ; 

And then behold, the Jesus whom they had lost was with them! 
Their love was turned from a sorrow into a well-spring of delight ; 
and their faith, which had been dead, started into life again at the 
touch of this blessed love. Now Jesus was with them again—Jesus 
who had been with them, and had seemed lost to them for ever. 
They had loved Him before, had rejoiced to have Him with them, 
but their love was all the greater and their joy all the greater now. 
For now they had learned to feel how necessary His love was to their 
life; they had been without Him for three days, and knew what 
crushing sorrow that was; now, when they had Him again, they knew 
better how to value His love than they ever had before. And to 
value love more is the same thing as to love more, so that since the 
Lord died the Apostles loved Him more than ever, and mourned for 
His death more than they had before rejoiced in His presence. But 
now His restored presence made them love Him most of all; now 
their new joy was greater than their old joy, greater than even their 
recent sorrow. 

II. So it was, naturally and necessarily, to the Apostles; so it is to 
all who love the Lord as they loved Him. They were glad when they 
saw the Lord ; but not because they saw Him only, but because they 
knew He was with them. Their sight was an assurance of His pre- 
sence, and so brought them joy; but it was not the only possible 
assurance, not even the best; as He said, ‘ Blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed.” We, who have not seen the Lord, 
have at least as good cause as the disciples to share the joy they had 
when they saw Him; for He is with us as truly, as effectually, as He 
was with them, or even more so. For the presence of Christ that is 
discerned by faith only is closer than the presence that brought the 
sight of His bodily form, and brings greater blessings. So He said 
to His disciples before He left them, ‘It is expedient for you that I 
go away. ‘If ye loved Me, ye would rejoice because I said, I go to 
the Father’; and when He was come again from the dead, He said to 
Mary Magdalene, ‘'Touch Me not, for I am not yet ascended to My 
Father.’ Now He is gone away, now He is ascended to His Father ; 
but He has not left us desolate, He has come to us in a better way 
than when He could be seen. Jesus dwells with us now, not as a 
Man with men, but by His Spirit, and His Spirit does more than 
dwell among us—with us yet outside us—it makes its abode within 
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much for the lover of Jesus to have His beloved before his eyes—to 
know that He was near him, close to him, ready to help and comfort 
him in any need, and always manifesting to him His love and His 
loveliness ; but it is more for the lover of Jesus now to have Jesus in 
his soul, to be joined to the Lord and made one spirit ; for that is 
the perfect end, the highest prize and consummation of love, and the 
most perfect blessedness to the lover. And this is what Jesus gives 
now to those who believe in the merits of His death, and in the 
power of His life; this He has offered to us to-day, in sacramental 
union with Him ; this He offers to us always, if we keep always invio- 
late the faith and love whereby this union is to be attained. . 
And yet, though the joy and blessedness of love that recognises 
Christ’s presence by faith is greater than the joy and blessedness of 
love in those that saw the Lord, it is not the highest joy or blessed- 
ness of all. It is joyful to know that Jesus is with us by bodily 
sight ; itis greater joy to know by faith that He is with us more 
closely, more effectually. But what will it be to see Him, not with 
the bodily eye only, but in immediate spiritual communion—to see 
Him spirit to spirit, as the Apostles saw Him face to face? If we 
hold fast our faith now, if we love now heartily and steadily, then 
the joy our faith gives us, great as it is, will be the least part of our 
blessedness. This joy in Christ’s presence is variable and uncertain ; 
it depends on ourselves ; our faith is weak, and it may be lost ; though 
Jesus has graciously come to us, we may forfeit His presence, we may 
still more easily lose our right to be sure of it, and our power to 
rejoice in it. But let us only maintain our faith for a little while, as 
by His grace we can maintain it; and then the trials of faith, and 
the need of faith, will come to an end. Then we shall pass into a 
presence of Christ that cannot be doubted, that cannot be forfeited ; 
we shall ever be with the Lord, knowing as we are known, and find- 


ing in His presence the fulness of joy. W. H. SIMCOX. 


Christ the First Fruits. 


But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first fruits of them that slept. 
1 Cor. xv. 20. 


W HAT a shout of joy there is in that word ‘ Now,’ with which 

the Apostle opens out into his glorious theme of the Resur- 
rection! There it had been struggling to get out through the 
discords and obscure passages of controversial doubt—this great 
theme of the Apostolic Gospel now caught up and dragged down by 
the cries of those who say there is no resurrection of the dead, down 
sai into the sombre depths of a false witness to God, of a tragic 
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mistake in estimating evidence, down into the gloom where the holy 
dead be only as so many perishing lives crushed by sin, and a 
challenge to despair. We hardly trace a note of the first inspiration 
in the dismal discord of broken hopes and false expectations: ‘If in 
this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable.’ 
But it is there, at this point, that the Resurrection theme bursts out, 
rising above and upon the shifting discords, and opening out of the 
passages which ended only in sorrow, ‘Now is Christ risen from the 
dead, and become the firstfruits of them that slept.’ Christian 
preaching was not the proclamation of a meaningless and empty 
message. It was not a principle incapable of producing any good 
results. God’s messengers were not false witnesses ; the Christian dead 
were not perished ; Christian life was not a hollow sham, a cunningly 
devised fable. All was true; all was bright; the brighter because 
the very discordances of the doubt could only open out into this, 
‘Christ is risen, His people shall also rise. And yet the Apostle is 
true to history in this triumphant contrast of glory following on 
gloom. He himself in his experience had inverted the order. Christ 
had appeared to him in glory, in a blinding flash, an overwhelming 
utterance, to send him to trace back a great anti-climax of life, 
through suffering, through tumult, through a despised Gospel, 
through prison and a criminal’s death—a sequence which he himself 
seemed to recognise when he said, ‘That I may know Him, and the 
power of His Resurrection, and the fellowship of His sufferings ’—the 
glory of the Resurrection first, the fellowship of the sufferings after- 
wards. But to the first Christians, and to the Apostles, it had been 
otherwise. They had been associated with a Man who had gone 
through one ill of life after another and emptied them of their 
misery. Christ had gone up to poverty and called it a blessed state, 
and they had accepted it. If they had dreamed of ambitious schemes, 
of power, or of a throne in a Messianic kingdom, Christ had emptied 
once for all such hopes of any attractiveness, and promised a posses- 
sion to meekness, and a kingdom to humility ; and they had accepted 
it. He had ministered to disease over and over again, and awakened 
it to health; He had restored the ravages of sin, and unloosed the 
knots of doubt. But they had lived to see Him encounter death in 
His own person, not in the person of a son, or daughter, or friend. 
They had seen the dark water rise higher and higher: in pain, in 
loss of friends, in separation, in loneliness, and loss of power. One 
by one the correspondences of life were snapped off under a darkened 
sky, and on a quaking earth. The earthly ties are broken and the 
sufferer is dead ; the Christ is powerless; the hope of Israel is gone ; 
all just the same as with ordinary mortals—the grave, the seal, the 
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discord, the jangling notes, the confused passages, inextricable error. 
Christ is dead: our preaching is vain, our faith is vain ; false witness 
is of God; the blessed dead have perished ; we have hoped in Christ, 
and this world has snapped off that hope—we are of all men most 
miserable. . 

But now, with a burst of glory riding on the storm, the depths of 
gloom are dispelled. Christ is risen! ‘The last enemy, which seemed 
so victorious, is destroyed. Christ has been raised, and not merely 
as He was before, but the firstfruits of them that are asleep. Christ 
has risen the same, and yet not the same as He was before. He died 
with a Body adapted to the world of sense; He rose with a Body 


adapted to the world of spirits—the firstfruits of them that were — 


asleep; no longer with a Body in which He hungered and thirsted and 
suffered, but a Body filled with a different correspondence altogether. 

I. It is something of this joy that we feel at Easter. It is not merely 
a selfish festival in which we see a way out of a great trouble—the 
engulfing jaws of death. It is not merely a festival which lights up, 
with a blessed glow, the pathos of sharp separation and the buried 
hopes which lie beneath the churchyard sod. There is to the Christian 
more than this. There is a ring of triumph in the ‘ Now’ of Easter 
after the strange discords of the Passion and the sombre gloom of 
Good Friday. The Church accurately reflects the adoring thankful- 
ness of the Christian soul which hastens to put a diadem on Easter 
in place of the sharp crown of Good Friday, and to welcome with a 
genuine glow of love the triumph of our Redeemer and the reversal 
of the verdict of Calvary. 

The risen Christ. Still, for all this, we are allowed to welcome in 
Easter a revelation where a revelation alone could help us. The veil 
between us and death is as heavy and as impenetrable as was the 
stone which kept the holy women from their pious purpose; but 
Easter lifts up for us as much as we may know, as much as it is good 
for us to learn of the mystery of life beyond the grave. And we see 
Christ coming back from the grave the first fruits of them that slept ; 
no ghost of His former self. In the ancient world, when the longing 
for a life beyond the grave expressed itself in poetry, the son who 
sought to embrace his father in the world of spirits finds that he is 
only embracing a shadow. But it was no shadow that breathed 
peace in the upper room, and left behind Him that commission of 
power which still works mightily. It was no phantom which durin 
forty days worked out for the Apostles the polity of the Christian 
Church. It was no phantom which stood by the shores of the lake 
and cheered the fishermen to fresh effort, and partook of their meal. 
It was Christ Himself. S. John the eagle-eyed Apostle only gives 
expression to our convictions when he cried out, ‘It is the 
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Lord!’ Neither did Christ come back from the dead in another 
nature in which His human soul had been transferred out of the 
universal life into which it had been absorbed at death. It was no 
migratory soul, it was no new manifestation of soul out of the great 
heart of the universe. No, once more; it was Christ Himself who 
returned, with this difference, that now there belongs to Him a fresh 
glory of correspondence, a resurrection body adapted to a resurrection 
life. Christ dies in His human nature; the same Christ rises again 
in a body corresponding to that in which He first lived on the earth. 

II. On Easter Day then we have a fresh hold on that J, myself, my 
own personality, that strange mixture of powers, influences, victories, 
catastrophes, possibilities, which God started in the world when He 
sent me here, and which Easter tells me will go on for ever. Now, I 
can never cease to be. I cannot step aside and be forgotten, I 
cannot be lost in the crowd ; it is an Easter gmessage for weal or for 
woe. I am alive with God; I must live if ever. Look at Jesus 
Christ stepping down into the world with ifs living stream. There 
is the strong bias towards an ever setting off from the sin of our first 
parents, still a living force which He grapples with and arrests, but 
only through.dest* The faith of Abraham is still alive; the God- 
guided life of Israel, the preparation of the prophets, the teaching of 
types, Greek wisdom flows by on the current; Roman discipline, 
Eastern conquests, still throb in its waters. Men and women passing 
and repassing shed from their path the ripple of fashion or custom 
or tradition. And into this Christ came, corresponding through 
human memory and divine consciousness; He was linked on to the 
past; human experience moulded His human character; He goes to 
the marriage feast ; He meets sin, and disease, and death, and sorrow ; 
He is buffeted by the waves of this troubled world; He is a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief. And then, as He passes through 
death, sin and sorrow have no power to leave their marks upon His 
nature ; He corresponds now to all that is spiritual, peaceful, heavenly 
in human nature. He dwells with the spirit of man, and passes out 
of our sight ever to live to make intercession for us. So it has been, 
so it is with each of us. God puts each individual soul into this 
wide-reaching life, whose tides sweep by us out of a past lost in the 
mists of history, and which eddy away into eternity. We are attached 
as it were to this’great life, and we never can cease to be, nor lose our 
personality. To this life we correspond as natural bodies; to the 
life hereafter we shall correspond as spiritual bodies. And so we 
draw life from our surroundings. The stream as it passes us, too, is 
alive with the life of the past. As soon as we are conscious, the 
living taint of Adam’s sin wakes up strong within us. The faith 
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believing souls that have gone before. For so the wisdom, the 
discipline, and the empires of the past influence the eddies which 
carry us on, and we draw life from our surroundings. Westart with 
a nature which we inherit from those who have gone before us; we 
are made and influenced by the life all around us—children of 
the age. 

We What are we doing in life which Easter tells us is so precious and 
so momentous in its issue? What are we doing with that rich heritage 
which flows up, with those surroundings that mould us, that char- 
acter which is gradually being formed in us, that character by which 
I shall be known as a separate person through all eternity ? 

The worldly nature. Ah! we know how people try to get away 
from themselves, and to seek refuge in what others say and others 
do. Not only do they err and stray like lost sheep, but they think, 
and they read, and they follow fashion like sheep as well. We know 
how people dislike to be alone, how they need constant amusement, 
and constant means of forgetting themselves. But the time comes 
when they find themselves face to face with self and with the self 
that cannot die. How strange! How strongly such legends as the 
Wandering Jew have impressed themselves upon the imagination of 
mankind! The wandering sinner fain would die and lose himself and 
be forgotten, but cannot, and must live on, dead while he lives. It is 
a dread type of the personality which never dies—which leads on into 
the other world. Surely it is an Easter question for us to-day. 
How am I corresponding to the world all around us? What effect 
is it having on my character? Many, many souls when they are 
conscious within of the evil tendency, instead of wrestling with it as 
Christ wrestled with evil in the world, contentedly acquiesce in it, 
and say it is human nature; and more and more they are alive only 
to what is base and animal in the world. The idea that nature, as 
they call it, means unregulated desire, and was meant to be gratified, 
turns them into swine, and the world into a large stye of sensual 
gratification. Can the sensual really hope that a life like that is to 
live for ever? God forbid ! 

Or others again, amid the dread forces of pain and sorrow—those 
stern mothers of great virtues, the test of the true and noblest graces 
—if they fall beneath them, bowed down with pain and crushed with 
sorrow, they would fain curse God and die; to them too it is hardly 
a message of comfort that the life of which they know so little, and 
which they so utterly dread, will last for ever. It must have come 
across many minds after the first flush of youth is over, and when 
disappointment has weighted the footsteps, and loss after loss has 
left them lonely and poor, as the sun dips below the horizon, and the 
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will enwrap them and stifle them in its folds: ‘Would it not have 
been better, they cry, ‘that I should never have lived to feel this 
pain and void, and to be paralysed with this gathering spectral 
gloom ?’ 

The blessing of sorrow. And it is then that we hear the 
triumphant notes of the Apostle, ‘Now, working up through the 
discords, ‘ Now is Christ risen from the dead.’ It is then that we 
hear our Lord’s own voice, which cheers us with its confident ring: 
* Blessed are the eyes which see the things that ye see; for I tell you 
that many prophets and kings have desired to see those things which 
ye see, and have not seen them; and to hear those things which ye 
hear, and have not heard them.’ It is better, if it be God’s will, 
that we should be born to a life of sorrow, pain, disappointment, 
poverty, or loss, than not to have been born at all. Now, it may be, 
we are in’correspondence only with those things which, in God’s 
mercy, are to develop the richness, the fulness of our character. 
When we have passed through death, the capacities will be made 
manifest ; then we shall know what is meant by satisfaction, by joy, 
by life itself; then we shall draw life from our own surroundings 
without pain to distress, or sorrow to hinder, or sin to spoil, complete 
in Him. I have read of an exquisite torture which consisted of this, 
putting the unhappy prisoner in a cell of which the floor, the ceiling, 
the walls were all constructed of mirrors so that he could never escape 
from himself, until it worked upon his imagination and destroyed 
his reason. = 

Never to die! it is a tremendous truth, a truth which carries with 
it a damnatory clause. Never to die. It is a glorious hope to one 
who has realised what life is, and the privilege and joy of living on 
as a person in a kingdom of life, of being admitted to share in 
privileges which can only be developed in eternity. 

IV. ‘The firstfruits of them that slept.” Where our Forerunner 
has gone before, there we hope to follow, and to find in death, not a 
dread necessity to which we must bow, but a sleep with a glorious 
awakenment, in which we have slept off the aching pains, the fatigue 
and weariness of buffeting with sin, the fever of pleasures which can 
never satisfy. Only, if death is not to be that which will leave us to 
face the other world bare and unready, surely we must learn now 
more than we have hitherto done to correspond with those bits of 
immortality which reach down into our daily life. In prayer we 
correspond with realities which death itself will not alter. Paradise, 
it has been said, is but a first communion which lasts for ever. ‘ If 
ye, then, be risen with Christ, seek those things that are above. 
Easter, while it speaks to us of the continuity, speaks to us of the 
dignity, of life. Do not let us lean on artificial life and mee 
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true nobility and purpose. Do not let us mistake gaslight for the 
sun, or the heated room for the breath of heaven, or amusement for 
purpose, or recreation for the end of life. Children of the Resurrec- 
tion must feel that life was given for something higher than amuse- 
ment, and was capable of something better than a mere corre- 
spondence to comfort, or to scientific production of luxury; and it 
cannot be right to be so absorbed in business as to produce spiritual 
atrophy, or to be so conformed to the world as to lose the higher 
capacities altogether. Banter is a sorry substitute for wit; criticism 
of others a poor form of conversation ; life which is a succession of 
pleasures varied with excitement is a travesty of the earnest purpose 
which begins here to work for eternity. Perhaps we hardly realise 
the damage that is done to life by letting ourselves go without 
restraint; while we allow life to lose its dignity when it loses its 
purpose ; when happiness is dispelled by the intoxication of pleasure 
which leaves us, when the spell is over, the colder and the more weary, 
ready to offer a prize for a new pleasure, or to decorate the discoverer 
of a new sensation. It is sad to see so many Samsons with their 
God-given strength, when Philistines menace on all sides, shorn and 
weakened and blinded in a world which first has flattered, then 
captivated, and then betrayed. It is more sad still to see a Saul 
that started as king of men, head and shoulders above his fellows, 
tampering with allegiance, failing slightly in his duty, and then fail- 
ing deeper, driven on to gloom where superstition sits like ghosts 
upon the ruined altars which once were inhabited by the Spirit. It 
is sad to see a David passing from confident, innocent boyhood into 
an old age rifled by sin, an example of penitence for a life which had 
failed, instead of being a living monument of a soul alive to God and 
swept by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

Correspondence with the Eternal. Surely Easter Day tells us with 
no uncertain voice that correspondence must be set up with things 
which have in them the elements of eternity. It is a sad experience 
with many a soul that Easter, the festival of the Resurrection, only 
ushers in a return to the state of spiritual torpor which was galvanised 
into a semblance of life by the observance of Lent. There is still a 
large belief in some minds that fasting means fasting from sin if it 
means anything at all, and that now Lent is over it is possible to go 
back with impunity to those habits which, though they are not right, 
cannot be said to be wrong. The old rule is torn up, and we drift 
on through days littered with wasted opportunities, on each side of 
which there rise up those banks of débris, work spoilt and left undone, 
opportunities missed, good tainted, which we grind off as we slowly 
slip down the mountain side of life. More than strange, then, it is to see 
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and religious exercises, as if one form of penance suitable only to 
Lent was going to church. 

But children of the Resurrection, those who believe in life that is 
one and unending, know that it is just in these things that they 
must keep up correspondence with true and holy things which Lent 
only adjusted; but when the sleep of death is over, then the pain 
which is pleasure and the pleasure which is pain will begin of seeing 
God. And that power of seeing Him should be cultivated here in 
the heart, which will not deliberately admit the obscuring elements 
of even one sin. Lent, if it has taught us anything at all, should 
have taught us this—that pleasure is satisfaction, and the highest 
pleasure and the highest satisfaction is the satisfaction of the spirit, 
and that the imagery of the Book of Revelation, which seems to 
represent heaven as one large temple, and life as one long service, 
may after all be not so incredible or so impossible as it seems to be 
at first sight. Here, too, we have felt something of the joy of the 
Resurrection ; here, too, we have found that we have not been taken 
in, that the highest claims of Christianity are not visionary and 
unpractical, that the sermons of centuries are not reiteration of an 
exploded error, that the blessed dead did not die resting on a delusion. 
We have not made ourselves miserable for no purpose, or imagined 
sin where there was none, nor taken up a cross when we should rather 
have taken up the staff of a vigorous life. We have felt that out of 
struggle, out of sorrow, out of self-restraint, life has been holier, 
wiser, and better, and that now we are taking our places for eternity, 
building on the one foundation of a life which has been laid even b 
Jesus ; no mere erection of wood, hay, stubble, which will be burned 
by fire, but a life’s work which shall abide, in which God Himself has 
become known to us in sacrament and in prayer, so that when we go 
out from the world in obedience to the summons of death, we do not 
go out from Him, but go to a fuller and a richer correspondence with 
a richer and fuller life, from which pain, temptation, sin, and failure 
have fallen away, and have left us in full and perfect enjoyment of 
His presence—‘Christ the firstfruits, afterwards they that are 
Christ’s at His coming.’ CANON NEWBOLT. 


Easter. 


The Lord is risen indeed, S, Luxe xxiv. 34. 


HE lapse of centuries has not diminished the joy of that 
announcement. The gladness and peace of Easter rest this 

day now upon our souls no less than in those early days of the 
Church’s history, when the words ‘Christ is risen” are said to have 
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been the formula of joyful salutation between one Christian and 
another. 

It is an announcement that binds all Christendom together. East 
and West are united in the commemoration of the fact of this day. 
And the thought that the Saviour is risen, common to-day to every 
Christian heart, makes us thrill with the hope of far-off possibilities 
to the world, to be derived from the moral force of a united 
Christendom. 

In the face of our conflicts and controversies, our misunderstand- 
ings and suspicions, Easter Day lays before the Church the vision of 
an essential union. ‘To all of us, whether those perplexed and dis- 
tracted at rapidity of movement and change of thought, or those 
chafing and distressed at sluggishness and inaction, comes the recon- 
ciling message of Easter that there is one Lord and one faith. To 
all of us, however eager on one side to shake ourselves free from the 
bondage of the letter, however loath on the other to part from one 
syllable of an inherited formula, the message of Easter sends its 
hallowing restraint and its liberating power. 

From whatever side you look, this article of the Christian creed 
speaks of comfort and of hope. To a world craving to see beyond 
the darkness which girdles an earthly horizon, it suggests that the 
aspiration after life, even the passionate desire of a personal reunion, 
may receive fulfilment in some future realm of extended conscious- 
ness. ‘To the Church of Christ it brings the explanation both of her 
power and of her mission—her power derived from the life of her 
Risen Lord, her mission to realise in the world the perpetual com- 
munion with that glorified life by love and courage, by purity and 
sacrifice, by wisdom and forbearance. Above all, it irradiates with 
a flood of light the person of Christ, whose appearance and power in 
the history of the world remains otherwise a dark enigma. 

The Resurrection of Christ was the very foundation of the Church. 

I. I will not weary you with going in detail through the evidence 
in favour of the fact of the Resurrection. But it is essential to bear 
in mind that however freshly Easter Day reminds us of the circum- 
stance, we are concerned really with an event of ancient history. 
Positive testimony in such a case is not possible in the degree that is 
required in scientific analysis or in a modern court of law. But so 
far as facts of antiquity are capable of proof, the evidence in favour 
of Christ’s Resurrection exceeds, both in variety and in strength, the 
testimony for almost any great fact in ancient history. 

The New Testament represents not one piece of testimony, but 
many independent witnesses agreeing together. The writings of 
S. Paul, of the Apostles S. Peter and S. John who saw the empty 
a and of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, assume that 
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among the first Christians, the fact of Christ’s Resurrecti 

never doubted. In the Acts of the Apostles the speeches pea io 
and of S. Paul are based on that belief. 'The writers of the Four 
Gospels, when referring to the event and describing the appearances 
of the Risen Lord, are clear and simple in their description, and are 
free from the inflated and exaggerated style which characterises nar- 
ratives of the miraculous in contemporary apocryphal writings. The 
very variety of the recorded appearances makes for the simplicity 
and truthfulness of the account. 

The difference in detail between the various accounts is not sufti- 
cient to shake their claim to veracity, while it constitutes a valid 
argument against collaboration. Writing for the edification of 
Christian readers, the Evangelists describe the facts on which the 
Christian Faith was founded ; there is no appearance of their writing 
as advocates of any special view, or of defending any controversial 
position. The same may even be said of S. Paul’s description of the 
appearances after the Resurrection. The celebrated fifteenth chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians is not written to defend the 
Resurrection of Christ from the dead—that fact the Corinthians did 
not dispute. S. Paul wrote to defend the doctrine of the general 
resurrection from the dead, which certain Corinthian teachers had 
called in question. ‘The Apostle defended the general doctrine 
primarily upon the fact of the Resurrection of Christ, the testimony 
to which, by enumeration in detail, he deemed to be incontrovertible. 

I need not enlarge upon the evidence supplied by the Apostles 
themselves—their altered attitude, their change of character and con- 
duct, resulting, so far as we can see, solely from the conviction pro- 
duced by the Resurrection of the Lord. Analogous evidence from 
an opposite side is furnished by the attitude of the Sadducees, the 
deniers of a Resurrection, whose fury and vehemence against the 
Christians dated from the first public declarations that Jesus had risen 
from the grave. Nor should we neglect the testimony of Christian 
sacred days and festivals. The evidence of institutions is often more 
convincing than that of writings. And the change from the Jewish 
Sabbath, with its strict and holy observance, to the Christian first 
day of the week represents a remarkable transition of usage that could 
only be accounted for by the intense vividness of the belief in the 
fact thus commemorated. Similarly this day of Easter, the most 
holy and gladsome centre of the Christian year, was observed from 
the earliest times, and the question of the right date of its observance 
was a fruitful source of contention so early as the second century. 

Now it is obvious that in the Gospel accounts we are not dealing 
with a literary fiction based upon a development of the Pharisaic 
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Resurrection and judgment formed no nucleus fer such a narrative. 
It may, I think, be taken for granted that the account of the Resur- 
rection is either wholly true, or a fiction strictly original in type. 

If the Apostles and the early Christians were ready to lay down 
their lives in support of this narrative of the Resurrection, we cannot 
question that they believed intensely in its reality. It is impossible 
to suppose, knowing what we do of the lives and character of the 
Apostles, that their lives were devoted to the dissemination of an 
imposture. But granting their honesty, had they been deceived ? 

II. Two main lines of explanation upon this supposition are ad- 
vanced in the present day, the one psychological, asserting the 
visionary character of the recorded appearances, the other physical, 
and asserting that the Lord never having really died, the recorded 
appearances were natural. 

1. It seems impossible to satisfy the requirements of the narrative 
on the assumption that the appearances of the Risen Lord were only 
visionary and had no objective reality. The variety of the appear- 
ances recorded, and of the conditions under which they were made, 
practically excludes the possibility of mental illusion. Optical delu- 
sions are always conceivable under favouring conditions. But can 
the conditions be described here as favourable to the theory? The 
condition of mind of those who firmly believed the Lord to be lying 
dead in His grave would not favour the imaginary belief that He 
had unexpectedly reappeared. Hallucination, which may reasonably 
be ascribed to the overwrought nerves of an isolated witness, loses all 
probability when it is ascribed to large numbers, at different intervals 
of time, and in different scenes, Contagion of popular credulity is 
one thing, but an epidemic of optical delusions and mental halluci- 
nations agreeing with one another has no shadow of probability. 
And if there is any credibility in S. Paul’s statement that the Risen 
Lord had been seen of five hundred brethren at once, of whom the 
greater number he could still call as witnesses, the impossibility of 
this explanation needs no further demonstration. 

2. The other alternative that the Lord did not die upon the 
Cross, but that His appearances were due to His having recovered in 
the tomb from a deathlike trance, has been at different times 
suggested. 

In this theory the unexpected rapidity of the death on the Cross 
and the coolness of the rock-hewn tomb are the most striking 
features. ‘The theory is, of course, absolutely devoid of evidence, 
and belongs rather to the region. of ingenious speculation. The 
instances of such death-like swoons are not sufficiently numerous to 
commend the probability of a theory, which has no evidence to go 
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resulting from the simple narrative. It is somewhat tempting to 
reflect what sort of a reception such an unsupported assertion would 
have received had it been introduced upon the Christian side in a 
controversy dealing with literary evidence. 

The death on the Cross was at the time never doubted. If any 
one doubted, it was the Roman soldier, who by his spear-thrust 
seemed resolved to remove the least shadow of the suspicion of life. 
Joseph and the women at the Cross did not doubt it ; they prepared 
to embalm the Body. The chief priests did not doubt it ; they set 
a watch for fear the Body should be stolen. The Apostles and 
disciples did not doubt it; His death had taken away the trust that 
He was the Messiah that should have redeemed Israel. 

III. Let us turn for a few moments to some aspects of the teach- 
ing of the Resurrection. It has often been raised as an objection to 
Christianity that the teaching of Easter Day has attracted thousands 
to accept it from merely selfish motives. This objection, which is in 
reality another form of the attack so often made against any teach- 
ing of reward and punishment, would have more weight, if what 
is termed the selfish motive had tended in the case of the best repre- 
sentatives of the faith to lower their moral conception of life, if it 
had diminished their capacities of sacrifice on behalf of the com- 
munity at large. This certainly cannot be shown, and although the 
phraseology may often be too materialistic, it is so because the reli- 
gious thought which underlies it is concerned with the present prac- 
tical endeavour to prepare the powers of the spirit for the life that 
has yet to be revealed. 

So far as our subject is concerned the misapprehension frequently 
arises from the tendency to confound the manner of the Resurrection 
of Christ with the other instances of the dead being raised recorded 
in the Gospel narrative. The distinction is one of vital importance. 
The raising in their case was a restoration to the conditions of ter- 
restrial life, to be terminated yet again by the visitation of death. 
The Resurrection of Christ as described in the Gospels was of a 
different order. The Body was indeed raised; but it was different. 
The sleep of death had passed away, and the Body was changed. It 
was no longer a natural Body but a spiritual Body. Then for a 
short period of forty days, for the building up of the faith of those 
first believers, there was manifested even on earth the union of the 
human and the divine under conditions not of frail flesh, but of 
perfected and glorified humanity. 

It is this which explains the manifestation to them alone whose 
faith, however dim, had reached out through the darkness to the 
light of the Kingdom of Heaven. The belief in a Divine Revelation 
was not to result from compulsion of the earthly senses. The Christian 
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walk was to be by faith, not by sight. The high privilege of behold- 
ing the Risen Lord was accorded to those whose moral faculties, 
however clouded with doubt or fear, had victoriously declared them- 
selves on the side not of the prince of this world, but on the side of 
Him who, though disowned by His countrymen and crucified by the 
Romans, was still the true Prince of Life, and the one hope of 
redemption. ; : 

Difficult as this thought is, it should help to remind us that in the 
Resurrection of Christ we have received something much more than 
the assurance of personal immortality. Not the prolongation of life 
under the conditions of earth, but in some sense or other our union 
with God is, though we so little realise it, the highest aspiration of 
our being. Of this the Risen Lord has given us the pledge. How 
it may be realised, where and by what law, transcends our present 
faculties. But we shall be with Him; we shall be like Him; and 
our body, like the Body of His Resurrection, though the same, shall 
be glorified and transfigured. 

That manifestation, then, of the Risen Lord, was mercifully per- 
mitted to satisfy the capacities of earthly witnesses. And while it 
has delivered us from the mysticism of a pantheism absorbing indi- 
viduality, it has supplied a spiritual and not a material conception 
of the continued personal identity. While it sets the stamp of 
sanctity upon the body of earthly activity and earthly suffering, it 
points us forwards to a more perfect existence, in which the human 
powers shall be transfigured, and the hope of closer union with the 
divine shall not daily be frustrated by the defilement of our failures 
and our faults. 

The Resurrection of Christ has thus given an answer to the deepest 
questions of our life, individual and social. The prospect of un- 
limited fulfilment is laid open before our desire for progress and 
advance. The instinct which tells that we are something more than 
mere bubbles on the surface of some material current of existence is 
not only satisfied, but is elevated and strengthened, purified and 
guided by the thought of a risen life shared with the Christ Himself. 

It is no flight of irreverent speculation which foresees the faithful 
servant, who has entered into the joy of his Lord, ministering 
through age after age of expanding privilege and power, with more 
disciplined will and glorified faculties, to the service of the Risen 
Master. 

We have not time here to consider the significance to the whole 
Church of Christ conveyed by the teaching of the Resurrection. But 
before we close, let us for one moment reflect how each in the little 
circle of his life can find in that Resurrection the assurance of the 
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the protest against misunderstanding and suspicion, the explanation 
of trials, the solace of sorrow and separation, breathing the peace of 
God even in the silent chamber of death. For we walk by faith, not 
by sight. The sight of our eyes seems to tell us that the objects of 
tenderest love are gone from us, because we see the cold white clay, 
no longer the living flesh. The Resurrection of Christ speaks to our 
human affections another message. Numbed, indeed, in our feelings 
at the bitterness of earthly parting, or heart-wrung by the sense of 
loneliness on earth, we may kiss the last farewell on the loved face. 
But the Lord is risen indeed—that revelation standeth sure. For 
the freed soul we know, we believe, that to be with Christ is indeed 
far better. Ah, may the union spent with Him in this life, dis- 
graced and shamed though it be by our inconsistency and our weak- 
ness, pass through that portal of death, no longer unfriendly, now 
that the Lord of love has trodden the threshold, and be perfected to 
each of us in the joy of the great Resurrection! For that hope let us 
wait, while others go before. And may the departure of each loved 
soul from our midst, while emphasising the duty of more work and 
greater courage to those who remain, become to us a fresh manifesta- 
tion of the Risen Lord, reminding us of the call to the spiritual life, 
of the love that cannot leave us orphans or comfortless, of the pity 
that finds in tears the means of binding us more closely, more 
strongly to Himself. If the Lord’s question to us be, ‘ Why weepest 
thou ?” let our faith respond with joy that may convince the world, 
‘The Lord is risen indeed.’ PROFESSOR RYLE. 


Effect of Belief in Immortality upon Conduct. 


But this I confess unto thee, that after the way which they call heresy, so worship I 
the God of my fathers, believing all things which are written in the law and in the 
prophets. And have hope toward God, which they themselves also allow, that there 
shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and unjust. And herein do I 
exercise myself, to have always a conscience void of offence toward God and toward 
man. Acts xxiv. 14-16. 


R. MATTHEW ARNOLD said truly, ‘ Conduct is three- 
fourths of life.’ : 
Is it affected practically by belief in the Resurrection ? 
Once the question would have been needless,—or worse. But now 
the fact is challenged by a whole literature. 
I. A different theory of life is extant: 
1. That this life is sufficient for activity, pleasure, duty. That 
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siderations drawn trom another sphere cannot be anything but barren 
speculations. ; 

2. Some go further, asserting that such considerations are hurtful. 
That they disturb adjustments, distract attention, change quality of 
virtues. (¢.¢. ‘Lay not up treasures,’ etc.—and political economy. 
‘ Vengeance is mine,’ etc.—and Law). 

Over against this stands the Christian idea. 

The relative shortness of this life. 

Relative quality of its pleasures and pains. 

A Navy officer, detailed to instruct his fellows at school at New- 
port, bore with their insubordination and adjusted himself to them, 
saying, ‘I may have to take a long voyage in the same ship with some 
of them one of these days.’ 

II. Now it must be evident that a clear belief either way must 
affect conduct. 

Things which are right and wise on one theory are not upon the 
other. 

A system of government good aboard a ship making a voyage 
would be ruinous in a city on land. 

III. As a matter of fact the belief in future life has been in the 
past the only efficient motive and restraint. 

It does not need that a motive should come up into consciousness 
to be operative. 

So of morality ; it is ‘ Not the law of a carnal commandment, but 
the power of an endless life.’ 

Our ideas of social and individual justice are bound up with belief 
in future existence. As thus: 

1. The inequalities of life,—unless referred to the future they 
cannot. be accounted for or defended. 

2. Where God’s judgment comes to be widely doubted, justice 
becomes impossible. 

IV. ‘ But after all this is no proof?’ 

Be not so sure ; there are other roads to certitude than through a 
syllogism. 

Hope, fear, love, are all ‘ unreasonable,’ but still the surest of all 
things. 

There are 


‘ Truths that wake to perish never, 
Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavour, 
Nor man nor boy, 
Nor ought that is at enmity with joy 
Can utterly abolish or destroy.’ 


S. D. M‘CONNELL. 
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Christ risen our Justification. 


Who was delivered for our offences, and was raised again for our justification. 
Romans iv. 25. 


E N the Cross, our Lord gave Himself for us; through the 

Resurrection He giveth Himself to us. On the Cross, He 
was the Lamb which was slain for the sins of the world; in the 
Resurrection, that Body which was slain, became life-giving. Before, 
as the Flesh of the Word, it healed the bodies which touched it; 
now it imparted life to the soul. As S. Paul says, ‘the last Adam 
was made a quickening Spirit’; to give life to the world, to all who 
should become members of that Body. Through the Incarnation 
He is, in this way also, the Mediator between God and man, that, as 
in His sacred person, the divine and human natures are for ever 
united, so through His risen and glorified humanity, those qualities, 
which are communicated to His human nature, by it flow on to us. 
He gave life to that sinless flesh which He took, that that life might 
thence pass into all, by making them members of that Body. 

Hence in Holy Scripture, the Body of Christ is, as well the Body 
which He bare, and which He offered, and which in the Holy 
Eucharist He gives to believers, and which believers are. ‘ We being 
many are one Bread and one Body, for we are all partakers of that 
one Bread.” They who are faithful, by His amazing condescension, 
become what they receive, the Body of Christ. As His in-deified man- 
hood is not absorbed or lost in the ocean of His divinity, although 
filled with it, so doth He yet take the Church into Himself, a 
mystical Body; He is, by the Holy Spirit, its living, informing, 
vivifying principle, purifying and making resplendent with grace 
ineffable those who are its true members. 

This, then, is the joy and gift of our Easter Festival, our very 
risen Lord Himself. To the Church it is yearly true, ‘The Lord 
hath risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon.’ Before, all was 
laid up for us, but we had it not. By the Resurrection is the gift 
of the Spirit and engrafting into Him; by it is ‘ forgiveness of sin, 
and removal of punishment, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption, and adoption as sons, and brotherhood with Christ, 
yea, oneness with Him, and eternal inheritance,’ because all these are 
in Him, and by it we become partakers of Him and of all which is 
His. Yea, this is the bliss of all our festivals, that they not only 
shadow out a likeness and conformity between the Head and the 
members, our Redeemer and us on whom His name is called, but 
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there is, through the power of His Cross and Resurrection, a real 
inworked conformity, a substance and reality. povt went 

II. Where are now the fruits which betoken that justifying, 
sanctifying presence? We have been justified freely ; we hope, in 
the end, to be found in Him; accepted in Him. But what is our 
state now? Ever since our baptismal birth, that life and life-giving 
presence has been growing or decreasing in us. ‘ Nothing abideth 
at one stay.’ Day by day, and year by year, as we struggled 
resolutely against what was evil in us, or through thoughtlessness 
and wilfulness allowed the vanities of the world, ‘ the lust of the eye, 
the lust of the flesh, or the pride of life’ to master our wills, 
and distract our minds from God, that gracious presence has in- 
creased or diminished in us. Blessed are they who feel of themselves, 
really and truly, not in words only, that they are ‘poor, and miser- 
able, and blind and naked,’ so that this their misery has indeed 
brought them to Him who counsels us, ‘ Buy of Me gold tried in the 
fire, that thou mayest be rich, and white raiment, that thou mayest 
be clothed, and that the shame of thy nakedness do not appear, and 
anoint thine eyes with eye-salve, that thou mayest see.’ For He 
truly alone is the medicine to heal our wounded souls; He alone is 
the true riches ; He Himself the robe of righteousness, and holiness, 
and immortality, which will fold around our scars, and wounds, and 
shame, and sin, and give us perfect soundness, healing all our diseases, 
and ‘covering’ us with His own glorious ‘light, as with a garment. 

III. There is for us one course only, one way, one hope, one life. 
However we may have fallen, our hope is yet sure, if, at the last, we 
be found in Him. But we are in Him only if we ‘love Him and 
keep His commandments.’ Weak though our faith still be, and 
cold our love, and we wearied often and downcast at present weak- 
ness, the fruit of past sin, and the countenance of our God often, as 
it seems, shrouded from us, still, if there be in us increased humility, 
and watchfulness, and obedience, and victory over our besetting sin, 
His justifying, saving presence is, we may hope, with us, and will, if 
we pray for it, abide with us to the end. In whatever degree we 
have faithfully used the past blessed solemn season, for retirement 
into ourselves, being alone with God, humiliation and self-restraint, 
we shall have gained a blessing. He who arose through the unopened 
tomb, and needed not that the great stone should be rolled away for 
Him, and passed through the closed doors, will enter unseen into the 
hearts which close themselves and all their powers and senses against 
all His enemies, that He alone may come in at His will and dwell 
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Christ Risen dieth no more. 
Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no more. Romans vi. 9. 


i Be these words we have two points which are at the bottom of all 
__ true Easter joy; first, the reality of the Resurrection, ‘ Christ 
being raised from the dead’; secondly, the perpetuity of Christ’s risen 
life, ‘ Christ being raised from the dead, dieth no more.’ 

Now the Resurrection brings such joy to the human soul, first of all, 
because it asserts that which is by no means written legibly for all 
men on the face of nature and of life, the truth that the spiritual is 
higher than the material; the truth that, in this universe, spirit 
counts for something more than matter. There are, no doubt, 
abstract arguments which might go to show that this is the case ; 
but the Resurrection is a palpable fact which means this, if it means 
anything at all, that the ordinary laws of animal existence are visibly, 
upon sufficient occasion, set aside in obedience to a higher spiritual 
force. It was, we all of us know, no natural force, like that of growth, 
which raised Jesus Christ our Lord from His grave. And, I repeat 
it, such a fact as this is worth a great deal more than abstract argu- 
ments. It can always be fallen back upon when we are in no mood 
for abstract thought: it leaves little or no room for mistake or self- 
deception. 

I. ‘Christ being raised from the dead.’ The Resurrection is not 
merely an article of the Creed, it is a fact in the history of mankind. 
That our Lord Jesus Christ was ‘ begotten of His Father before all 
worlds’ is also an article of the Christian faith, but then it has 
nothing to do with human history; and so it cannot be shown to 
have taken place, like any event say in the life of Julius Cesar, by 
the reported testimony of eyewitnesses. It belongs to another 
sphere. It is believed simply on account of the proved trustworthi- 
ness of Him who has taught us this truth on His own authority 
about His eternal person. But that Christ rose from the dead is a 
fact which depends on the same sort of testimony as any event in the 
life of Czesar, with this difference, that no one ever thought it worth 
his while, so far as I know, to risk his life in order to maintain that 
Ceesar defeated Vercingetorix or Pompey. Our Lord, as you know, 
was seen five times on the day that He rose from the dead. Mary 
Magdalene saw Him in the garden. She saw Him again with the 
other Mary and Salome when He allowed them to hold Him by the 
feet, and to worship Him. At a later hour of the day He appeared 
to Peter. In the afternoon He discovered Himself to Cleopas and 
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evening He was with the Apostles, excepting Thomas. He showed 
them His hands and His feet as those of the crucified ; He ate before 
them; He gave them authority to remit and retain sins. And, 
after this first day, six separate appearances are recorded, although 
it is implied that these appearances were only a few of those which 
actually occurred. At the interval of a week He appeared again to 
the eleven. Thomas was with them now, and He convinced Thomas 
that He was really risen. On another occasion they saw Him on a 
mountain in Galilee; on another, He was seen by five hundred 
persons, more than one-half of whom were still alive when S. Paul 
described the fact to the Corinthians. On another, He appeared to 
S. Peter, to S. Thomas, to S. Bartholomew, and others, on the shore 
of the Lake of Tiberias. On another, He had a private interview with 
S. James the Less. Once more He was with all the Apostles at Jeru- 
salem before He led them out to Bethany, gave them His last 
promise, His last benediction, and went up to heaven before their 
eyes. And when He was gone, His Apostles went forth, to do and to 
teach, no doubt, a great deal else, but they went forth especially in this 
capacity, as witnesses of the fact of the Resurrection. That was a fact 
of which they were certain, for which they were prepared to give testi- 
mony, if need were, with their blood. Read the Acts of the Apostles. 
The theme of the earliest Christian preaching is always this, that 
Christ had really risen. ‘The reality of His Resurrection was so cer- 
tain that it emboldened and even forced His followers to address 
themselves to the conversion of the world. ‘ We cannot but speak 
the things,’ they said, ‘ which we have seen and heard.’ 

II. To-day’s festival is full of joy because it ushers in Christ’s risen 
life ; a fact to us of undying significance. The Resurrection, you ob- 
serve, was not an isolated miracle, done and then over, leaving things 
much as they had been before. The risen Christ is not, like Lazarus, 
marked off from every other man as one who had visited the realms 
of death, but knowing that he must again, ere many years pass, be a 
tenant of the grave. ‘Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no 
more.’ His risen Body is made up of flesh, bone, and all things per- 
taining to the perfection of man’s nature ; but then it has superadded 
qualities. It is so spiritual that it can pass through closed doors 
without collision or disturbance. It is beyond the reach of those 
causes which, slowly or swiftly, bring down our bodies to the dust. 
Throned in the heavens, now as during the forty days on earth, it is 
endowed with the beauty, with the glory, of an eternal youth. Being 
raised from the dead, it dies no more. 

; III. Now, observe that this fact—the perpetuity of the life of the 
risen Jesus—is the guarantee of the perpetuity of His Church. Alone 
a all forms of society which bind men together, the Church of 
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Christ is insured against complete dissolution. When our Lord was 
born, the civilised world was almost entirely comprised within the 
Roman empire, a vast social power which may well have appeared, as 
it did appear to the men of that age, destined to last for ever. Since 
then the Roman empire has as completely disappeared from the earth 
as if it never had been. And other kingdoms and dynasties have 
risen up, and have in turn gone their way. Nor is there any warrant 
or probability that any one of the states or forms of civil government 
which exist at the present time will always last. And there are men 
who tell us that the kingdom of Christ is, or will be, no exception 
to the rule ; that it too has seen its best days and is passing. We 
Christians know that they are wrong; that, whatever else may 
happen, one thing is impossible, the complete effacement of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. And what is our reason for this confidence ? 
It is because we know that Christ’s Church, although having likeness 
to other societies of men in her outward form and mien, is unlike 
them inwardly and really. She strikes her roots far and deep into 
the invisible ; she draws strength from sources which cannot be tested 
by our political or social experience. Like her Master, she has meat 
to eat that men know not of. Above all, she is endowed with the 
presence of His undying love. ‘I am with you always, He said, 
‘even to the end of the world.’ Christ’s superiority to the assaults of 
death is the measure of the immortality of His Church. Our confi- 
dence in the perpetuity of the Church is only one form of our faith 
in the unfailing life of the risen Redeemer. Certainly, though the 
Church of Christ is insured against dissolution, it is not insured 
against vicissitudes, not even against corruptions more or less exten- 
sive. Its Lord is divine ; the men who compose it are human. It 
has not always triumphed. It has even fallen back before an impure 
fanaticism like Mohammedanism, as in North Africa and Western 
Asia. It has been corrupted, as we know too well, sometimes by 
large and unwarranted additions to the original creed of Christendom, 
sometimes by forgetfulness of truths which were constantly on the 
lips of Apostles and martyrs. And then, upon corruption, divi- 
sion has followed ; so that it no longer presents a united front to the 
powers of evil. And there have been times when it seemed as if the 
world was right, and the Church was on the point of disappearance 
from among men, so great has been the weakness and corruption of 
her representatives. And to say that she would perish would have 
been reasonable if she had been only at bottom a human society, 
founded by some human genius who had passed away. What is so 
striking in her history, making it so unlike that of any other society 
whatever, is the power of self-restoration (as men term it) which she 
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the tendency to dissolution was arrested by an inward influence 
against which ordinary circumstances and causes could not prevail. 
And what is this but the presence of Christ, who, being risen, dieth 
no more? And, for the future, who shall say ? She may or may not, 
here or elsewhere, enjoy the friendship of civil governments ; she may 
be welcomed in high places; she may be persecuted in catacombs. 
This, this only is certain: she shall exist while the world shall last. 
“God is in the midst of her, and therefore shall she not be removed : 
God shall help her, and that right early. The heathen make much 
ado, and the kingdoms are moved ; but God hath showed His voice, 
and the earth shall melt away.’ 

IV. And, lastly, this festival brings a joy, such as does no other day 
in the year, to the believing soul. It tells us the secret, as it displays 
the model, of perseverance in the life of godliness. Christ, risen from 
death, dying no more, is the model of our new life in grace. I do not 
mean that absolute sinlessness is attainable by any Christian here. ‘It 
we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves.’ But, at least, faith- 
fulness in our intentions, avoidance of known sources of danger, escape 
from presumptuous sins, innocence, as the Psalmist puts it, of the 
great offence—these things are possible, and indeed are necessary. 
Those lives which are made up of alternating recovery and relapse— 
recovery, perhaps, during Lent, followed by relapse after Easter, or 
even lives lived, as it were, with one foot in the grave, without any- 
thing like a strong vitality, with their feeble prayers, with their half- 
indulged inclinations, with their weaknesses which may be physical, 
but which a really regenerate will should at once away with—men 
risen from the dead, yet without any seeming promise of endurance 
in life—what would S. Paul say to these? ‘Christ, he would say, 
‘ being risen from the dead, dieth no more.” Just as He left His tomb 
on this Easter morning, once for all, so should the soul, once risen, be 
dead indeed unto sin. There must be no hovering about the sepulchre, 
no treasuring the grave-clothes, no secret hankering after the scent 
and atmosphere of the guilty past. If any who hear me humbly hope 
that they have, by God’s grace, during this Lent attained to a spiri- 
tual resurrection ; if, in their case, the words have been fulfilled, 
‘The hour is coming and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of Man, and they that hear shall live, then be you 
well assured that you have great need to see that you persistently 
set your affections on things above, that you desire, even patiently, 
to live as those who are alive from the dead, and who are yielding 
their members as instruments of righteousness unto God. 
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Images of the Resurrection. 


If we have been planted together in the likeness of His death, we shail be also in the 
likeness of His resurrection. Romans vi. 5. 


i pieee Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ is apt in our day to be 

considered mainly from one point of view, that of the proof 
which it affords of the claims of our Lord’s person and mission: in 
other words, of the truth of the Christian faith. When doubt is in 
the air Christians naturally look about them for the best reason to 
give for the hope that is in them, and no reason that can be given for 
the claim of Christian revelation to unfold the true mind of God is 
more certain as a matter of fact, or so convincing to the majority of 
fair and thoughtful minds, as the Resurrection of our Saviour from the 
dead. He Himself pointed to it before He suffered, as the sign that 
He was what He claimed to be, as the certificate which He would 
give the world that He had come from God; and, when He had‘ 
risen, His Apostles rested their whole case upon it as being the 
foundation fact of the creed which they undertook to proclaim to the 
nations of the world. In the first years of Christianity, as at this 
moment, the religion which we Christians profess must answer with 
its life for the literal truth of our Lord’s Resurrection. S. Paul has 
said it: ‘If Christ be not raised, our preaching is vain, your faith is 
also vain.’ The importance of the consideration cannot be exagger- 
ated, and we may not wonder that of late the evidential value of 
the Resurrection should have occupied a foremost place in the mind 
of man. 

There is a second aspect of the Resurrection which, as life goes on, 
appeals to the older among us with an ever-increasing force—I mean 
the guidance, the support, the comfort it affords us in our thoughts 
about the dead. Each year as it passes reduces the number of the 
friends of our youth, until by far the larger part of them have passed 
out of our sight, and are somewhere in the world beyond the grave. 
There they are, the old people of a former generation who were kind 
to us as children, the grown-up people to whom we were related— 
father and mother, aunts, uncles, there they are, our own contempor- 
aries perhaps, a wife, a husband, a brother, a sister, school-fellows, 
college friends, partners, associates, rivals in the struggle of life; or 
even—and this comes home to us more closely—even those who 
belong to the generation below us, our children, our nephews and 
nieces, young people whom we might have expected to take our place 
when we had gone, and who have preceded us in the last momentous 
journey. What are we to think of them? What, at any me 
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we think about those of them who have lived, according to their 
knowledge and opportunities, in simple dependence on our Heavenly 
Friend—who have lived for another world? Let us take to heart 
the saying of the Apostle: ‘If we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
Him.’ Yes, we shall see them again, those loved ones, when our time 
of probation has passed, when their and our time of preparation 
beyond the grave has ended ; we shall see them again in the old form, 
only touched with an immortal brightness, somewhere, somewhere in 
the courts of the palace of the eternal Christ. 

But the Apostle has another lesson to bring before us in relation 
to the Resurrection. He would have us consider it not as the warrant 
of our faith, not as the solace of our wounded hearts, but as the 
mould, the type, the model of our life and character. ‘'The likeness 
of His Resurrection ’—what can he mean by it? Howcan you and I 
be anything like so preternatural an event? What resemblance is 
possible for us to this bursting forth of a human body from the tomb 
in which men had laid it into the upper air of light and freedom ? 
Now, one answer to this question may be that at the last day the 
bodies of Christians will rise just as Christ rose from the humiliation 
of the grave to the life of glory. This is undoubtedly true, but that 
view of the Resurrection is not the resurrection of which S. Paul is 
here thinking. He is thinking of a resurrection of the soul and 
character, and he says that this resurrection is to be modelled on that 
of our Lord’s. At first sight, I repeat, it is not clear to us how an 
internal spiritual process can be a copy of, or have resemblance to, an 
event outside us and palpable to the senses, and yet S. Paul plainly 
means that the spiritual may correspond with the outward world more 
nearly than we are apt to think, and that not only to the apprehen- 
sion of the religious fancy, but in a real sense which may be a matter 
of observance and of experiment. S. Paul will have it that each of 
the great events of the earthly manifestation of the Redeemer is 
reproduced in the life of the Christian, and in particular that as the 
Christian is crucified with Christ, as he is buried with Christ, so that 
especially he rises with Christ, and His risen life, in the ratio of its 
moral reality, corresponds to the resurrection life of our Lord and 
Saviour. ‘If we have been planted together in the likeness of His 
death, we shall be also in the likeness of His Resurrection.’ 

Already I seem to hear the condemnatory word ‘ Mysticism ’—a 
word which at once puts the subject to which it is affixed beyond the 
pale of Englishmen’s intelligence and sympathy. And, indeed, this 
is not always an undeserved ban. There is mysticism and mysticism : 
a bad and unfruitful mysticism, and a mysticism for which the 
me themselves were responsible. When a subject in itself 
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sufficiently clear and plain is, whether from mental haziness, or from 
lack of courage to say simply what is true, enveloped in a fog of 
verbiage, pious in its general drift and colouring, yet conveying to 
the hearer no one truth so distinctly that he can grasp and make it 
his own, this is indeed a deplorable sort of mysticism, if indeed it 
ought not to be described by quite another name. But when action 
or language has a secondary meaning, which does not appear on the 
face of it, or which belongs to asphere other than that in which it is 
uttered or takes place, to insist on this meaning is a very legitimate, 
and indeed an inevitable kind of mysticism, and we need not be 
frightened at the word when we cannot honestly reject or avoid the 
thing which the word describes. Thus, Holy Scripture has a second, 
or, as it is called, a mystical sense, over and above that which the 
letter conveys, such, for instance, as S. Paul, writing to the Galatians, 
traces in the history of Sarah and Agar. And sacraments are mystical 
actions, that is, they mean a good deal more than the outward rite 
brings before the eye. And the Death and Burial and Resurrection of 
our Lord have a mystical side or aspect, over and above their tran- 
scendent value as events in the world’s history. They point to, and 
indeed they are the operating causes of corresponding emotions within 
the soul of man. The true Christian, too, here in this life, is crucified 
with Christ, here in this life he is buried with Christ, here, before his 
body dies, he rises with Christ. Call this mysticism, if you will; it 
is a good mysticism. It bears two certificates on its front, the 
certificate of apostolical authority and the certificate of Christian 
experience. S, Paul will have it that a Christian must die, be crucified, 
with Christ. He says of himself, ‘I am crucified with Christ’ ; 
associating himself with his brethren, he writes, ‘Our old man is 
crucified with Him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, that 
henceforth we should not serve sin’; and here we see what he means, 
that mass of undisciplined desires and passions which is the govern- 
ing body in the life of man in the state of nature, or in the Christian 
who has fallen from grace, which the Apostle calls ‘ the body of sin, 
has to be put to death before any progress can be made in the true 
life of man. This body of sin must not do what it would, its hands 
must be nailed to a cross; it must not go whither it would, its feet 
must be nailed to a cross. It must linger on that cross, to which the 
Divine will would fain attach it, until it dies. And then it must be 
buried out of sight so as to have no further contact with the world in 
which it lived and worked its evil will in the days gone by. 

I. Now this is the likeness of the death of Christ, and S. Paul assumes 
that his readers have been planted together with it, that is, become as 
closely united to it as a graft becomes to its parent stock. ‘This transfer 
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would have taken place, in those first days of Christianity, so far as 
was possible, before the adult convert to the Christian faith was 
baptized, and before the anxious careful preparation which preceded 
the reception of the first sacrament. The first thing required in an 
adult candidate for baptism was repentance, ‘ whereby he forsakes sin,’ 
and the sincerity of this repentance was proved by willingness to 
crucify the old man and utterly to abolish the old body of sin. 

Now, this death to sin must not be a fainting fit, or a swoon—it 
must be a real passing out of life. No one has ever denied, so far as 
I know, that Jesus Christ was crucified, and, until it became an object 
to deny the truth of the Resurrection, no one ever thought of denying 
that Jesus Christ really died upon the Cross. It is true that a large 
number of sufferers have lingered longer on the cross than He did, 
and Pilate, who was accustomed to witness or to review the details of 
public executions, was surprised on receiving the news of His death 
after so short a lapse of time. But the exhaustion which our Lord 
had suffered during the preceding night would sufficiently account for 
what took place; and, even if the side had not been pierced with a 
spear, the report of the Roman officer in charge might have been 
relied on as being for practical purposes quite as trustworthy an 
authority as that of a scientific expert had such a one been there. 
Had Joseph of Arimathea conceived the design of removing Jesus 
Christ from the Cross before death had taken place, and then, after 
burying Him for some hours, of conveying Him away by night to 
Galilee, he would have had more difficulties with the Roman guard 
than modern advocates of this story appear to imagine ; while nothing 
is less conceivable than that a devoted disciple should have lent him- 
self to a plot which, if it had been successful, would have utterly 
destroyed his Master’s claim upon his own veneration by falsifying 
the very prediction to which that Master had appealed as the sign of 
His mission. Jesus really died upon the Cross, and S. Paul insisted 
on a real death to sin in the convert to Christianity. Of this the 
Apostle traced the token in the ceremony, at that time universal, of 
baptism by immersion. 'The baptismal waters were the grave of the 
old nature, while through those waters Christ bestowed the gift of 
the new nature. As Jesus, crucified and dead, was laid in His grave 
by Joseph of Arimathea, so the Christian, crucified to the world 
through the body of Christ, descends, as into a tomb, into the 
baptismal waters. He was buried beneath them, they closed for a 
moment over him; he was planted, as S. Paul would have said, into 
the likeness not of Christ’s death but of His burial. But the immer- 
sion is over, the Christian is lifted from the flood, and this is evidently 
a correspondent to the Resurrection of Christ, as the descent had been 
to ae burial. Buried with Him in baptism, we know also we are 
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risen with Him; or, as in the text, ‘if we have been planted together 
in the likeness of His death, we shall be also in the likeness of His 
Resurrection.’ 

II. ‘ The likeness of His Resurrection.” It cannot mean only a cor- 
responding act to that of our Lord’s rising from the dead. Together 
with, and beyond this, it must mean correspondence with His risen 
life in its relation to the past, in its present characteristics, in its 
anticipations of the future. One point of likeness between a true 
Christian’s life and the life of our risen Lord relates to the past. 
Each has experienced a resurrection, and, if the likeness be a true 
one, in each case the resurrection is real. When our Lord rose from 
the dead, He took leave of death for good and all. ‘He held, as He 
Himself says, ‘the keys of death.’ Instead of being mastered by death 
He had conquered and controlled it ; and thus says S. Paul, ‘ Christ 
being raised from the dead, dieth no more; death hath no more 
dominion over Him, for in that He died, He died unto sin once, but in 
that He liveth, He liveth unto God.’ Here is the difference between 
the Resurrection of our Lord and the resurrection, for example, of 
Lazarus. Lazarus had been in the grave four days when he was 
summoned by Jesus Christ to return to life. It is said, and I will 
not vouch for the entire accuracy of the account, that Lazarus lived 
thirty years subsequently, and that he died at the age of sixty, after 
preaching the Gospel in the South of France. That he was present 
at an entertainment after his return to life is certain; that he lived 
for some considerable time is more than probable, and there is another 
thing related about him, of which this at any rate may be said, that 
it is true to human nature. It is reported that when he returned to 
life, his first question was whether he would have to die again, and 
that on being told that he was still subject to the common doom of 
man, he was not again seen to smile. Now, this was the very point 
of S. Paul’s triumphant exclamation, that ‘ Christ, being raised from 
the dead, dieth no more; death hath no more dominion over Him.’ 
Our Lord had done, for good and all, with death, and the inex- 
haustible ingenuity of objectors has never, so far as I know, in any 
age pretended that, after leaving His grave on Easter morning, He was 
again committed to it. And, let us be sure of it, a Christian life 
which is planted in the likeness of the Resurrection will resemble it in 
its freedom from relapses into the realm of death. Sin is the tomb 
of the soul, and to have risen from this tomb ought to mean that we 
do not return to it. ‘Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no 
more; likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, 
but alive unto God.’ This is the rule of the Christian life. It has 
tisen from the grave of sin for good and all. Not, as S. Paul would 
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would, that the return to sin is as literally impossible for him as the 
return to the sepulchre in the garden was for the risen Christ. That 
supposition has been put forward as a Christian truth, but not on 
apostolic authority. “S. Paul knows nothing of any theory of inde- 
fectible grace, of grace which so controls the action of the will as to 
destroy its freedom. On the contrary, while he writes of himself, 
‘ By the grace of God I am what I am, he also describes his anxiety 
‘lest after that I have preached to others, I myself should be a cast- 
away.’ There is no absolute impossibility in the relapse of a regenerate 
Christian into moral and spiritual death, but there should be the 
highest moral probability against anything of the kind. The strength 
which has been given the Christian warrants him in reckoning him- 
self to be dead indeed unto sin, although he still may be, as the 
Apostle puts it, ‘overtaken in a fault, or may even, after being 
enlightened and tasting of the Heavenly gift, so fall away that the 
difficulty of renewing him again unto repentance is well-nigh insuper- 
able. Still, as has been said by the Apostle James, such a catastrophe 
as this should be looked on, as in apostolic days it was, as a rare 
exception. The rule is that the Christian is, like Christ, ‘raised from 
the death of sin’: he dies no more. 

Now, what is the case with a large number of Christians in our 
days,—with ourselves? So far are some of us from dying no more 
that we might also seem to sink down into the tomb at regular 
intervals. It is said that, under the influence of the great preachers 
who two centuries ago were admitted to the pulpit of the chapel at 
Versailles in Lent, the most powerful of the kings of France broke off 
his debaucheries during the days of penitence, but only to relapse 
into them again quite regularly after Easter ; but, if this was the 
case, it might unhappily be paralleled in humbler lives, and nearer 
home. The rays of ‘that fierce light that beats upon a throne’ are 
often so pointed by the hand of envy as to make more of the vices 
than of the virtues of the rulers of mankind; but the absence of this 
relentless publicity often implies the absence of a safeguard, such as 
it is, against what is wrong. S. Peter was thinking of humble people 
who had once done better when he quoted the terrible proverb that 
‘ The dog had returned to his own vomit again, and the sow that was 
washed to her wallowing in the mire.’ 

One predisposing cause of these relapses, of which sufficient account 
is often not taken, is the empire of habit. Habit is a chain which 
attaches us with subtle power to the past, whether that past be good 
or evil. It is linked on to the movements of the understanding, to 
the impulses of the affections, and especially to the action of the will. 
It is in alliance with circumstances, with persons, with all that acts 
open and association, with particular places, with states of 
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weather, with tones of voice, with features, with gestures, with every- 
thing that is apparently trifling and incidental. It was meant by our 
Creator to be a powerful support to the life of grace and virtue in 
the soul of man ; but, when the soul has been unchained by sin, habit 
is enlisted in the service of sin, and promotes a return to the grave of 
sin, even after the soul’s resurrection through penitence to the life of 
grace. And do we not too often invite the ruinous reappearance of 
old habits by haunting the tombs from which we severally have risen, 
by playing with the appendages and with the apparatus of death, by 
visiting old haunts, by reading old books, by encouraging old imagin- 
ations that are fatally linked to the debasement of the past? ‘How 
shall we that are dead to sin live any longer therein? Know ye not 
that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized 
into His death? Therefore we are buried with Him by baptism into 
death ; that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory 
of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life.” Truly 
we cannot dally with the ancient enemy ; we cannot risk the reasser- 
tion of that power of habit of which we had broken the chain ; we 
cannot forget that at our moral resurrection the whole power of 
habit was to be transferred to the account of the life of grace. 
The Christian, like Christ, being raised from the dead, was to die 
no more, and the spiritual death which sin involves was to have 
no more dominion over him. But, 

Ill. Of the characteristics of our Lord’s risen life one that immedi- 
ately arrests attention is that the greater part of it was hidden 
from the eyes of men. During the forty days which elapsed between 
His Resurrection and Ascension into heaven He is recorded to have 
appeared altogether eleven times, and of these appearances five took 
place on the day of His rising from the grave. Generally speaking, 
too, these appearances were all of short duration. If we make the 
most of S. Luke’s statement in the Acts of the Apostles that our 
Lord, after His Resurrection, was seen by the Apostles whom He had 
chosen forty days, this may, indeed, imply that there were more 
appearances than those that are on record, but it does not mean that 
our Lord was continuously with the Apostles, it does not destroy the 
intermittent character of His appearance ; it marks only the period 
of time during which they took place. In this respect there is no 
doubt a contrast between our Lord’s life before and after His death 
and Resurrection. Before those events it was, from the date of His 
entry on His ministry, lived, with rare exceptions, before the eyes of 
His disciples. Now and then, He set apart a night, or a few hours, 
for retirement, in which He might hold communion with the Father 
in prayer on some mountain top, or in some secluded spot near the 
scene of His ministry; but after the Resurrection this retirement 
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was not the exception, it was the rule, and His appearances to His 
disciples were like so many suspensions of this rule. Now a Christian 
life which is planted in the likeness of Christ’s Resurrection will be, 
to a great extent, withdrawn from the eyes of men. The unseen 
part of it will be larger than the seen; the part of which God takes 
account larger than that which can be measured by man. The 
Christian must indeed let his light so shine before men, that they 
may see his good works and glorify his Father which is in heaven, 
but he must also take care that the motive of doing good to others 
is subordinate to that of doing what he does to the glory of God, 
since otherwise he has no reward of his Father which is in heaven. 
In any case the life of private prayer and self-discipline, the life of 
motive and intention, the life of faith, of hope, of love, of contrition, 
must in a true Christian’s career altogether preponderate over his 
external activities; and, if it does, it will thereby promote those 
activities. The forest tree, ere it rears its branches to the sky, strikes 
its roots far and deep in the soil beneath; and an active Christian 
life which is not rooted in devotion to an unseen Master and 
Redeemer will speedily degenerate into the life, or rather the exist- 
ence, of a philanthropic machine looking for its reward to imposing 
statistics, to florid newspaper reports, to the applause of public 
meetings, and, generally, to the praise of men. Publicity is the 
order of our day; it is a characteristic of life in this age on a 
scale to which, as I believe, there is no earlier parallel in human 
history. The distinctive triumphs of our modern civilisation tend 
to increase this publicity of life. The press, the railway, the telegraph, 
all conspire to oblige men to live before the eyes of their fellows. 
Everybody is observed, discussed, interviewed, photographed, so 
minutely, so persistently, that not merely monarchs and rulers in 
Church and State, but those of us who in bygone days would have lived 
and died in what was then accurately called a private station, are 
exhibited to the public view with such persistent eagerness, that a 
private station can scarcely still be said to exist. No doubt that 
publicity has its good side. It may supply motives for virtue and 
against wrong-doing, such as they are, in quarters where none others 
of a higher order are recognised; but who can doubt that it tends 
to impair, if not to destroy, all disinterestedness, that superiority to 
merely human approbation which is the very bloom and lustre of the 
higher Christian life; that it tends to make the world’s standard 
of excellence the standard also of the service of Christ; that it leads 
men to grudge the time and the efforts of which no human eye can 
take account, and which were offered to ‘Him that seeth in secret ’ 
by our fathers in the past; that, in short, it impairs that note of 
ee of Christ in His Resurrection, which the Apostle would fain 
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see in all His children—a life ‘hidden with Christ in God.” It was 
the sense of this mood which was the strength of monasticism. 
Monasticism was a protest against the idea that the life of the risen 
Christ would be shared by men who had no eye for the value of much 
secret communion with God. Like other human efforts to give 
practical expression to a religious truth, monasticism made its full 
share of mistakes, but the truth which men like Benedict had in view 
remains for ever written in the text of the Gospel. A life lived 
wholly before the eyes of men, and lived, too probably, with a view 
to the approval of men, cannot be in the likeness of Christ’s 
Resurrection. 

And there was another note of our Lord’s risen life which we may 
not fail to notice: when He did appear to His Apostles it was not 
casually or purposelessly. He had a distinct motive for each separate 
appearance. He had a lesson to teach, a warning, an encourage- 
ment, a grace, a blessing, to convey as the reason for each separate 
act of contact with the human beings around Him. Consider the 
accounts of His interviews with Mary Magdalene, with the holy 
women, with the disciples on the Emmaus road, with the eleven in 
the upper chamber, with the five hundred in Galilee, with the fisher- 
men on the Sea of Tiberias,—nothing is conventional, nothing is 
perfunctory, nothing meaningless,—it were profane to add, nothing 
insincere. Each interview does a separate work which had to be 
done, and does it with a point and a thoroughness which we cannot 
mistake. This feature of our Saviour’s risen life belongs indeed to 
His whole ministry, but the very occasional character of His appear- 
ance during the forty days gives it new prominence. And here must 
we not admit that we modern Christians are unlike Him? How 
very little of our intercourse with each other has a motive which 
raises it above a conventional, or even a selfish level? ‘There are 
many reasons for this. Sometimes it is timidity, sometimes it is the 
absence of any strong and clear conviction of any kind as to the 
lines of truth and the lines of duty. Sometimes it is the more 
respectable dread of appearing to take too much on ourselves, the 
dread of being didactic or troublesome or pharisaical. But, as a 
consequence, our life too often resembles those story-books whose 
aim it is to excite continuous amusement in the reader, and yet not 
to have any discoverable moral whatever attached to them. We 
shrink from speaking the word in season, we shrink from giving a 
reason of the hope that is within us. Can we wholly escape responsi- 
bility for the consequences of our silence, for the downward career, 
for the darkened or the dying faith of those with whom we have 
been brought into contact? When our Lord met His Apostles after 
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God. He laid in those brief interviews the foundations on which 
were reared the universal Church, with its creed, with its constitution, 
with its settled methods of polity and working. ‘You may have 
forgotten an interview which we had ’"—so said a stranger to an older 
friend—‘ you may have forgotten an interview twenty years ago; at 
the time I did not thank you for what you said; I was angry with 
you; I must tell you now that, under God, I owe you my soul.’ 

And, once more, our Lord’s risen life was passed in anticipation of 
the event which was to close it. That life of expectation did not 
last long. It was a short six weeks, and all was over. Read the 
account of the preparation for Elijah’s departure, the anxious, the 
affectionate misgivings with which the great prophet was followed by 
a band of young disciples who dreaded while they anticipated his 
removal from among them; but what withdrawal of friend or teacher . 
could ever compare with that which took place on the Ascension ? 
How tenderly our Lord breaks it to His disciples in His last dis- 
course: ‘A little while and ye shall not see Me, and again a little 
while and ye shall see Me, and because I go to the Father.’ When 
He once had risen, He was in full expectation of it—forgetting the 
sepulchre which was behind, and reaching forward to the mount of 
the ascension which was before Him. And so it should be with us. 
Here we have no continuing city; we seek one tocome. We look 
not to the things that are seen, but to the things that are not seen. 
The things that are seen are temporal, the things that are not seen 
are eternal. We are strangers and pilgrims upon earth. Our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us an exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. This I say, the time is short; it 
remains that they that have wives be as though they had none. 
The fashion of this world passeth away. All this is but an applica- 
tion in detail of the language of our Divine Master: ‘Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth where rust and moth doth corrupt, 
and where thieves break through and steal, but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven.’ It is the language of men who sit easily to the 
present life, who look at it from many points of view, but as being, 
before all things, transitory, who fear to become entangled in its 
attractions, who are perpetually preparing and inducing others 
to prepare to leave it. It is the language of men who look to the 
future as becomes those who are planted in the likeness of the Resur- 
rection of Christ. 

It is in the triumphant sense of this risen life that we find one of 
the chief glories of Easter Day. On tomb after tomb in the crypt 
of St. Paul’s you will read the words: Here lieth the body of this 
great general, of that accomplished artist, of this distinguished 


yee ma letters, of that pious ecclesiastic—here lies his body ; however 
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celebrated he was in life, whatever art may have done for the beauty 
of his monument, or choiceness of language for the epitaph which it 
bears, still, here lies his body, and, till the last trump shall sound, 
no power can avail to raise him from the dust. But at the open 
tomb of Jesus there sits the angel with the spoken epitaph: ‘He is 
not here, He is risen. Earthly greatness, as a rule, ends with the 
grave: we may almost dare to say that the greatness of Jesus on 
earth begins with it. Why should it not be so with the life of the 
spirit? We have done, or should have done with the tomb of sin 
for good and all. We have to lead lives hidden with Christ in God, 
but manifested to the world as far as our duty to others may require. 
And we should be men of the future. Our eyes should look beyond 
the furthest horizons of time, be fixed on the outlines of the eternal 
hills. When this new life is planted in the soul, old things indeed 
have passed away, behold! all things have become new. As the 
spouse says in the Canticles: ‘The winter is past, the time of the 
singing of the birds is come; arise, my love, my fair one, and come 
away. Life melts into the world beyond the grave by a natural 
process, in which death is an incident rather than an anticipation, 
and the Christian’s Easter on earth is but a rehearsal for the 


never-ending festival which they keep in heaven. 
H. P. LIDDON. 


The Resurrection as a Foundation Fact of the Gospel. 


I delivered unto you, first of all, that which I also received, how that Christ died for 
our sins, according to the Scriptures; and that He was buried, and that He rose 
again the third day, according to the Scriptures. 1 CORINTHIANS xv. 3, 4. 


HE season, illuminated by the event, teaches us lessons of hope 
that ‘we shall not all die.’ Let us turn, then, to the thoughts 
naturally suggested by the day, and the great fact which it brings to 
each mind, and confirmed thereafter by the miracle that is being 
wrought round about us. 

I. First, then, in my text, I would have you note the facts of 
S. Paul’s gospel. 

‘First of all . . . I delivered’ these things. And the ‘first’ 
not only points to the order of time in the proclamation, but to the 
order of importance as well. For these initial facts are the funda- 
mental facts on which all that may follow thereafter is certainly 
built. Now the first thing that strikes me here is that, whatever 
else the system unfolded in the New Testament is, to begin with, it 


is a simple record of historical fact. It becomes a pa ope it 
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becomes a religious system; it is a revelation of God ; it is an un- 
veiling of man; it is a body of ethical precepts. It is morals and 
philosophy and religion all in one; but it is, first of all, a story of 
something that took place in the world. 

If that be so, there is a lesson for men whose work it is to preach 
it. Let them never forget that their business is to insist upon the 
truth of these great, supernatural, all-important, and fundamental 
facts, the death and the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. ‘They must 
evolve all the deep meanings that lie in them; and the deeper they 
dig for their meanings the better. They must open out the endless 
treasures of consolation and enforce the omnipotent motives of action 
which are wrapped up in the facts ; but howsoever far they may carry 
their evolving and their application of them, they will neither be 
faithful to their Lord nor true stewards of their message unless, clear 
above all other aspects of their work, and underlying all other forms 
of their ministry, there be the unfaltering proclamation—‘ first of 
all,’ midst of all, last of all—‘ how that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures,’ and ‘that He was raised again according 
to the Scriptures.’ 

‘He died for our sins.’ Now, if the Apostle had only said, ‘ He 
died for us,’ that might conceivably have meant that, in a multitude 
of different ways, by example, appeal to our pity and compassion and 
the like, His death was of use to mankind. But when he says, ‘ He 
died for our sins, I take leave to think that that expression has no 
meaning, unless it means that He died as the expiation and sacrifice 
for men’s sins. I ask you, in what intelligible sense could Christ ‘ die 
for our sins’ unless He died as bearing their punishment and as bear- 
ing it for us? And then, finally, ‘He died and rose . . . according 
eae Scriptures,’ fulfilling the Divine purposes revealed from of 
old. 

II. Now look, in the second place, at what establishes the facts. 

We have here, in this chapter, a statement very much older than 
our existing written Gospels. This epistle is one of the four letters 
of Paul which nobody that I know of—with quite insignificant ex- 
ceptions in modern times—has ever ventured to dispute. It is 
admittedly the writmg of the Apostle, written before the Gospels 
and in all probability within five-and-twenty years of the date of the 
Crucifixion. And what do we find alleged by it as the state of things 
at its date? That the belief in the Resurrection of Jesus Christ was 
the subject of universal Christian teaching, and was accepted by all 
the Christian communities. Its evidence to that fact is undeniable : 
because there was in the early Christian Church a very formidable 
and large body of bitter antagonists of S. Paul’s, who would have been 
only too glad to have convicted him, if they could, of any misrepre- 
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sentation of usual notions, or divergence from the usual type of teach- 
ing. So we may take it as undeniable that the representation of this 
chapter is historically true ; and that, within five-and-twenty years of 
the death of Jesus Christ, every Christian community and every 
Christian teacher believed in and proclaimed the fact of the Resur- 
rection. 

I do not need to dwell at all upon this other thought, that, unless 
the belief that Jesus Christ had risen from the dead originated at the 
time of His death, there would never have been a Church at all. 
Why was it that they did not tumble to pieces? Take the nave out 
of the wheel and what becomes of the spokes? A dead Christ could 
never have been the basis of a living Church. If He had not risen 
from the dead, the story of His disciples would have been the same 
as that which Gamaliel told the Sanhedrim was the story of all 
former pseudo-Messiahs, such as that man Theudas. ‘He was slain, 
and as many as followed him were dispersed and came to naught.’ 
Of course! The existence of the Church demands, as a pre-requisite, 
the initial belief in the Resurrection. I think, then, that the con- 
temporaneousness of the evidence is sufficiently established. 

IlI. And now I have no time to do more‘ than touch the last 
thought. I have tried to show what establishes the facts. Let me 
remind you, in a sentence or two, what the facts establish. 

Well, the first point to which I would refer, and on which I should 
like to enlarge, if I had time, is the bearing of Christ’s Resurrection 
on the acceptance of the miraculous. We hear a great deal about 
the impossibility of miracle and the like. It upsets the certainty and 
fixedness of the order of things, and so forth and so forth. Jesus 
Christ has risen from the dead ; and that opens a door wide enough 
to admit all the rest of the Gospel miracles. It is of no use paring 
down the supernatural in Christianity in order to meet the prejudices 
of a quasi-scientific scepticism, unless you are prepared to go the 
whole length, and give up the Resurrection. There is the turning 
point. The question is, Do you believe that Jesus Christ rose from 
the dead, or do you not? If your objections to the supernatural are 
valid, then Christ is not risen from the dead; and you must face the 
consequences of that. If He is risen from the dead, then you must 
cease all your talk about the impossibility of miracle, and be willing 
to accept a supernatural revelation as God’s way of making Himself 
known to man. ‘ 

But, further, let me remind you of the bearing of the Resurrection 
upon Christ’s work and claims. If He be lying in some forgotten 
grave, and if all that fair thought of His having burst the bands of 
death is a blunder, then there was nothing in His death that had the 
least bearing upon men’s sin, and it is no more to me than the deaths 
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of thousands in the past. But if He be risen from the dead, then 
the Resurrection casts back a light upon the Cross, and we under- 
stand that His death is the life of the world, and that ‘ by His stripes 
we are healed.” A. MACLAREN. 


What the Sight of the Risen Christ makes Life and Death. 


After that, He was seen of above five hundred brethren at once ; of whom the greater 
part remain unto this present, but some are fallen asleep. 1 Cor. xv. 6. 


L IRST, we have to consider what life may become to those 
who see the risen Christ. 

‘The greater part remain until this present.’ Now the word 
remain is no mere synonym for living or surviving. It not only tells 
us the fact that the survivors were living, but the kind of life that 
they did live. It is very significant that it is the same expression 
as our Lord used in the profound prophetic words, ‘If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee?’ Now we are told in S. John’s 
Gospel that ‘that saying went abroad amongst the brethren,’ and 
inasmuch as it was a matter of common notoriety in the early Church, 
it is by no means a violent supposition that it may be floating in 
S. Paul’s memory here, and may determine his selection of this remark- 
able expression ‘ they remain,’ or ‘ they tarry, and they were tarrying 
till the Master came. So, then, I think if we give due weight to the 
significance of the phrase, we get two or three thoughts worth 
pondering. 

1. One of them is that the sight of a risen Christ will make life 
calm and tranquil. Fancy one of these five hundred brethren, after 
that vision, going back to his quiet rural home in some little village 
amongst the hills of Galilee. How small and remote from him, and 
unworthy to ruffle or disturb the heart in which the memory of that 
vision was burning, would seem the things that otherwise would have 
been important and distracting! The faith which we have in the 
risen Christ ought to do the same thing for us, and will do it in the 
measure in which there shines clearly before that inward eye, which 
is our true means of apprehending Him, the vision which shone before 
the outward gaze of that company of wondering witnesses. 

It is a good thing to cultivate the disposition that says about most 
of the trifles of this life, ‘it does not much matter’; but the only 
way to prevent wholesome contempt of the world’s trivialities from 
degenerating into supercilious indifference is, to base it upon Christ, 
discerned as near us and bestowing upon us the calmness of His risen 
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life. Make Him your scale of importance, and nothing will be too 
small to demand and be worthy of the best efforts of your work, but 
nothing will be too great to sweep you away from the serenity of 
your faith. 

2. Again, the vision of the risen Christ will also lead to patient 
persistence in duty. If we have Him before us, the distasteful duty 
which He sets us will not be distasteful, and the small tasks, in which 
great faithfulness may be manifested, will cease to be small. 

3. And, again, the sight of the risen Christ leads to a life of calm 
expectancy. ‘If I will that he tarry till I come’ conveys that shade 
of meaning. The Apostle was to wait for the Lord from heaven, and 
that vision which was given to those five hundred men sent them home 
to their abodes to make all the rest of their lives one calm aspiration 
for, and patient expectation of, the return of the Lord. 

II. So, secondly, consider what death becomes to those who have 
seen Christ risen from the dead. 

‘Some are fallen asleep.’ Now that most natural and obvious 
metaphor for death is not only a Christian idea, but is found, as 
would be expected, in many tongues, but yet with a strange and 
significant difference. The Christian reason for calling death a sleep 
embraces a great deal more than the heathen reason for doing so, 
and in some respects is precisely the opposite of that, inasmuch as to 
most others who have used the word, death has been a sleep that 
knew no waking, whereas the very pith and centre of the Christian 
reason for employing the symbol is that it makes our waking sure. 
We have here what the act of dying, and what the condition of the 
dead become by virtue of faith in the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

1. There lies in the thought the idea of repose. In that sleep 
there are folded around the sleepers the arms of the Christ on whose 
bosom they rest, as an infant does on its first and happiest home, its 
mother’s breast. 

2. But then, besides that, the emblem suggests the idea of con- 
tinuous and conscious existence. A man asleep does not cease to be 
aman; a dead man does not cease to live. 

3. And, finally, the emblem suggests the idea of waking. Sleep is 
a parenthesis. If the night comes, the morning comes. ‘If winter 
comes, can spring be far behind?’ They that sleep will awake, and 
be satisfied when they ‘awake with Thy likeness.’ And so these three 
things—repose, conscious continuous existence, and the certainty of 
awaking—all lie in that metaphor. ; 

The calm, peaceful passage from life into what else is the great 
darkness is possible on condition of our having beheld the risen Lord. 
These witnesses of whom my text speaks, S. Paul would suggest to us, 
laid themselves quietly down to sleep, because before them there still 
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hovered the memory of the vision which they had beheld. Faith 
in the risen Christ is the anchor of the soul in death, and there is 


nothing else by which we can hold then. 
A. MACLAREN. 


The Resurrection Indispensable to the Christian Faith. 


If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. 
1 CoRINTHIANS XV. 14. 


| ieee is the Apostle’s way of saying, as strongly as he can, that 

there is no doubt whatever about the fact of our Lord’s Resur- 
rection from the dead. He tells his readers that Christ is risen, 
because if He is not risen consequences must follow which he knows 
they will treat as plainly absurd. ‘ If Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.’ 

I. What are the leading features of the state of mind which Chris- 
tian faith creates in the soul, and how are these likely to be affected 
by the denial of Christ’s Resurrection from the dead? The most 
characteristic trait in the habitual thought of a believing Christian is 
the conviction, never absent from his consciousness altogether, often 
present with an ardent constraining power, that, although most 
utterly unworthy, he is a redeemed man—that, by the perfect obedi- 
ence, the atoning Passion and death of Jesus Christ, and the graces 
and gifts which flow from it, he has been brought out of bondage to 
sin and death and placed in a new relation to God the Father—a 
relation of freedom and of sonship begun in this world and to be 
perfected hereafter. This consciousness of redemption, this buoyant, 
thankful, exultant sense of living beneath the smile of the author of 
our existence through the reconciliation which has been so generously 
effected by our Saviour, Christ, enters into all the recesses of the 
Christian soul. It regulates thought, it prompts to repentance, it 
requires prayer, it impels to action, it determines the course of 
feeling towards, and of intercourse with, others. It leaves no district 
of mental or moral action altogether unaffected by its pervading in- 
fluence. S. Paul’s words, ‘He loved me and gave Himself up for me,’ 
are emblazoned within the believing soul over each district, each 
avenue, of thought and feeling ; and all its powers conspire again and 
again, though without articulate words, to sing the hymn of the 
redeemed, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing.’ 

he if Christ has not risen from His grave after all, where is the 
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justification of all this? Is it not—we must say the word—is it not 
an illusion? How can a fellow-mortal, as little the final conqueror 
of sin and death as any man of us, be the author of this new life ? 
How could a Christ who was laid in His grave to see corruption, and 
to mingle His body with the dust, be this—the august Redeemer of 
Christendom? Pay such a Christ what compliments you will on the 
score of this or that portion of His teaching which you happen to 
approve, or such and such a trait in His character which wins your 
admiration, still these your eulogies do not make Him the Lord of life 
and death, nor do they invest His death with an atoning power. 
Why was it that in dying He wrought out such vast, such unimagin- 
able, blessings for our fallen race? Because His person gave to His 
death an infinite value. Each pang of His soul, each drop of His 
Blood, was charged with all the virtue of His Godhead ; but in the 
sight of our eyes He seemed to die and His departure was taken for 
misery. And how was man to know that an event so exceptional in 
its character had taken place, that a superhuman person had been 
crucified ? The Apostle explains that He was ‘declared to be the 
Son of God with power according to the spirit of holiness "—or, as it 
had better be rendered, ‘as regards His holy and higher nature’— 
‘ by the resurrection from the dead.’ The Resurrection pours a flood 
of light upon the Passion. The Resurrection shows what it was that 
made Calvary the scene, not merely of a public execution, but of a 
world-redeeming sacrifice ; and if Christ be not raised, then there is 
no proof that He who suffered on Calvary was more than the feeble 
victim of an enormous wrong, powerless, as His enemies said at the 
time, powerless to save Himself,and much more powerless to achieve 
the salvation of others. To quote S. Paul once more, ‘If Christ be 
not raised, your faith is vain: ye are yet in your sins.’ 

II. And a second ruling feature of a Christian’s habitual state of 
mind is that he is constantly looking forward to another life. A 
Christian does not speculate on another life as a bare possibility ; he 
takes it for granted as an ascertained fact. He looks forward to it as 
he looks forward to the changes of nature, to the setting of the sun, 
to the succession of the seasons. He knows that death will come to 
him as to everybody else, that each day of his life brings death nearer, 
that death means a momentous and an unimaginable change ; but he 
knows something, too, of what will follow it. Christ our Lord has 
converted what was, before He came, at best but a splendid guess, 
into an absolute certainty. He has explored that unknown world, 
He has unveiled its terrors, He has enhanced its beauties, He has 
told all who will trust Him how to secure in it a blessed immortality ; 
and therefore, as I have said, a Christian looks forward. He treats 
this life as a preface to that whieh will follow it. He gives it oe if 
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need be, to secure the life beyond. He does not pretend to be par- 
ticularly heroic, or other than a prudent man who acts upon the 
knowledge which has come in his way ; but he looks forward to the 
time when mortality will be swallowed up of life, and meanwhile he 
rejoices in the hope of the glory of God. But suppose that Christ 
has not really risen from His grave, what then becomes of these 
bright anticipations? Is there any real warrant for them? There 
remain, you say, the words of Christ. Granted. What then is their 
authority ? If Christ never rose from His grave, how do His words 
about the future life of man differ, for instance, from the words of 
Plato? They are more positive, no doubt, more explicit, but do 
they represent any sources of knowledge altogether distinct in kind 
from those which Plato had at his command? No, if Christ our 
Lord died and did not burst the fetters of death, if His dust in very 
deed still mingles with the soil of Palestine, then it is trifling with 
language, it is trifling with the hopes and with the anxieties of the 
soul of man, to tell us that He has brought life and immortality to 
light through the Gospel, or that He has opened the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers. If He be indeed not risen, He has only 
added a few more positive assertions on the subject of immortality to 
the stock of speculations which mankind already possesses ; but we 
do not really know more about immortality than we knew before He 
came. Unless Christ be risen, your faith in a future life, so far as it 
is based on any additions of His to our natural anticipations on the 
subject, is undoubtedly vain. 

III. And a third feature of the state of mind created in the soul 
by Christian faith is belief in the possible perfection of man. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the value of this particular conviction. Our 
average experience of human character in ourselves, if not in others, 
is so disheartening that a strong faith in man’s capacity for perfection 
is a necessary ingredient of all earnest moral effort; and this is 
afforded us by our Lord Jesus Christ. Whatever must be said of 
mankind in general—whatever abatements must be made from the 
character even of those who have lived lives the highest and the 
nearest to God—one life we Christians know there has been which 
has been unstained by any taint of sin, one absolutely true and 
unclouded intellect, one heart whose affections were perfectly pure, 
one will of which the rectitude and the vigour were never for an 
instant impaired. He could challenge a jealous world to convict Him 
of sin if it could. He could dare to say of His own actions, ‘I do 
always such things as please the Father.’ In the judgment of those 
who watched Him most closely He ‘did no sin, neither was guile 
found in His mouth.’ And, indeed, ‘such a high priest as this be- 
came us—holy, harmless, undefiled, as He is separate from sinners.’ 
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We needed Him as our priestly representative in the heavens. We 
needed Him no less as our standard of inimitable excellence on earth. 
But if Christ be not risen, is He still a perfect character? If the 
event to which He solemnly referred as the ratification of His mission 
never occurred at all, can He be acquitted, I will not say of levity, 
but of trifling with the confidence and the hopes of His followers? If 
Christ be not risen, you may still save something, perchance, out of 
the wreck of His character—{I will not discuss so painful and, for a 
Christian, so intolerable an enterprise)—but your faith in His per- 
fection must perish irretrievably. It is also vain. 

IV. A last characteristic of the state of mind produced by Christian 
faith is confidence in the ultimate victory of good over evil. Here, 
again, is a truth over which much in the world at large—much in 
the lives of individual men—may well cast a shadow. ‘The righte- 
ous perish and no man layeth it to heart... ‘The ungodly are in no 
peril of death. They are lusty and strong. They come unto no mis- 
fortune like other folk, neither are they plagued like other men.’ 
This is the appearance which human life wears from age to age. 
Here and there we see notorious exceptions to the rule, but upon the 
whole evil would seem to be in possession and, as far as experience 
goes, to be likely to hold its own. When a Christian is haunted by 
this impression, which strikes at persistent faith in the moral supre- 
macy of God, he turns his thoughts instinctively to his Saviour’s 
Resurrection. Never did evil attain such a triumph over pure good- 
ness as when it nailed Jesus Christ, our Lord, to the cross of shame. 
Never was the ultimate victory of goodness so clearly vindicated as 
on the morning when Jesus rose from the grave. Of this supreme 
event in the annals of the world, Joseph’s exaltation to be the ruler 
of Egypt, or David’s triumph over Saul, or Israel’s deliverance in one 
age from the Egyptian bondage, in another from the fetters of Baby- 
lon, were but faint adumbrations. The greatest proof that ever was 
given that the world is ruled by a moral God was given when Jesus, 
the sinless victim of triumphant evil, was rescued by the Resurrection 
from the clutches of death. But if Christ be not raised, what then ? 
Then it must be admitted that the greatest of all injustices on record 
has never been redressed ; that God has given us no visible pledge 
that they ever will be redressed. Then it must be owned that the 
claims of evil and darkness to rule the world are not, cannot really 
be, shaken by the words of a dead Christ ; that all which ‘ Christi- 
anity’—so to call the tenets of any who, while denying a risen 
Saviour, yet care for the name—all that Christianity has to offer is fair 
words, precarious hopes, but no new facts whatever—no new facts to 
enable the sinking heart of man to maintain its struggle with pre- 
dominant evil. If Christ be not risen, your faith in the ee 
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victory of good is, so far as it rests on what He experienced, only too 
surely vain. 

The foundation of the faith of Christians is, when you probe it, a 
solemn reality. At the empty tomb of Jesus Faith plants her foot 
firmly on the soil of earth, and then presently she raises her head to 
the heights of heaven. If Christ have indeed risen, then the redemp- 
tion on Calvary, then the life beyond the grave, then the unassailable 
sanctity of the perfect man, then the coming triumph of goodness 
over evil, are indisputable, are certain. If Christ be risen indeed, then 
neither is the apostolic teaching vain, nor is the faith of Christians 
vain ; and therefore to the end of time the apostolic message will 
sway successive generations of men with a conviction of its truth and 
power, and the faith of Christians will be, as it has been, the strength 
and the consolation of millions as they pass through this world to 
that life which is beyond the grave. H. P. LIDDON. 


The Resurrection. 


If Christ be not raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins. Then they also 
which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished. 1 Cor. xv. 17, 18. 


I. N OTHING can be plainer than the account which the Scrip- 

tures give us of the mode by which the happiness of a 
future state, ‘the gate of everlasting life, is open to believers; no- 
thing, that is, can be plainer with respect to the fact, although the 
reasons may be for ever hidden from our eyes. Our pardon and 
acceptance with God, our justification, our restoration to spiritual 
life, and consequently our resurrection, depended upon the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ. If that has taken place, then the promise of God’s 
written word standeth sure; if Christ be raised, then ‘He is the 
resurrection and the life; he that believeth in Him, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live.’ If Christ is risen from the dead, then ‘ He 
is become the firstfruits of them that slept.’ The whole hope of our 
salvation turns, therefore, upon the fact of our blessed Lord’s Resur- 
rection. Not that His Resurrection is to be treated as an isolated 
fact, since in itself, and in its bearing upon eternal life, it is indissol- 
ubly united with His Passion upon the Cross. These two events are 
developed in Scripture as the joint means of our salvation, and there- 
fore they can neither of them be properly discussed asunder. The 
sacrifice upon the Cross then received its full accomplishment, its 
complete ratification, when God raised Him from the dead. ‘He 
was delivered for our offences, and He was raised for our justification.’ 
To suffer for our sins, to be the vicarious sacrifice in our stead, was 
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our Saviour’s office in His Crucifixion. To prove those sufferings to 
be effectual, that substitution of Himself to be accepted by His 
Father, to justify us before God, was the effect of the Resurrection. 

II. If there is any one fact in the history of mankind which stands 
upon evidence unshaken and unassailable, it is that of the Resurrec- 
tion of our blessed Lord. He was dead even by the confession of 
His murderers. He lay part of three days in the sepulchre, the 
entrance of which was sealed and watched by a guard of His enemies, 
for the express purpose of frustrating the fulfilment of His prophecy. 
These very guards became unwilling witnesses of the fact. ‘And 
behold, there was a great earthquake, for the angel of the Lord 
descended from heaven and came and rolled back the stone from the 
door, and sat upon it. His countenance was like lightning, and his 
raiment was white as snow, and for fear of him the keepers did shake, 
and became as dead men.’ The news of His Resurrection was gradually 
spread amongst His wondering disciples. ‘They were none of them 
inclined by prejudice to believe, many of them not easily convinced, 
all of them entirely downcast, since the event which had withered 
their hopes, ‘that it had been He which should have redeemed 
Israel.” Between the Resurrection and our Lord’s final disappearance 
from earth, when He ascended into heaven, the space of forty days 
was allowed to intervene, in order that there might be no doubt of 
His being that ‘same Jesus’ who had been crucified. There was 
present amongst the witnesses, not a mere appearance, not a mere 
delusion, not a mere spirit, not a mere emblem of the immortality of 
the soul, but a real, substantial, tangible being, a sensible proof and 
instance of the resurrection of the body to a second life, a glorified 
body indeed, but still exhibiting the marks of those sufferings, which 
robbed the first terrestrial body of its life. ‘Behold, said the 
revived Redeemer, ‘behold My hands and My feet, that it is I My- 
self; handle Me and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye 
see Me have’; and again, ‘He saith to Thomas, Reach hither thy 
finger, and behold My hands; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust 
it into My side: and be not faithless, but believing.’ ‘He was seen of 
Cephas, then of the Twelve, and after that He was seen of above five 
hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater part remained’ when 
that Scripture was written, ‘but some had fallen asleep.’ ‘To these 
witnesses, therefore, ‘chosen before of God,’ ‘He showed Himself 
alive after His Passion by many infallible proofs, being seen of them 
forty days, ‘who did eat and drink with Him after He rose from 
the dead.’ 

The Resurrection of Christ, then, has taken place, and our resurrec- 
tion will follow as a necessary consequence. But, shall we rise to 


happiness or to misery? Shall we be of the number of ee 
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whom the second death shall have no power; or, shall our future life 
be a living death, an undying worm, and ‘a fire which is not 
quenched’? It is written, ‘Many of them that sleep in the dust of 
the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt.’ In the one or in the other of these classes 
we shall be found, and the alternative is a matter subjected to our 
own choice. Everlasting life through Jesus Christ is offered without 
distinction to us all; but not without conditions; and those condi- 
tions are faith and obedience. 


R. W. JELF. 


The Christian’s Life in Christ. 


For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 1 Cor. xv. 2. 


I. (7 * AN there be more than this? There can. The text unfolds 

to us a deep mystery. ‘In Christ shall all be made alive.’ 
The endless Life which they shall live who are counted worthy of it, 
shall not be a life such as men seem to live here where our true life 
is unseen, as if we were so many creatures of God’s hands, each having 
his existence wholly separate from his fellows, upheld in being 
by God, yet, as it seems, apart from God, having his own wills, 
affections, tastes, pursuits, passions, love, hatred, interests, joys, 
and sufferings. Our life then shall not be, as it seems here, 
and as it truly is in the ungodly, separate from God, and in the 
good indistinctly and imperfectly united with Him. It shall be 
a life ‘in God.’ ‘In Christ shall all be made alive We shall 
live then, not only as having our souls restored to our bodies, 
and souls and bodies living on in the presence of the Almighty 
God. Great and unutterable as was this blessedness, there is a 
higher yet in store, to live on ‘in Christ.’ For this implies Christ’s 
living on in us. These two arespoken of together in Holy Scripture. 
‘He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him,’ and, 
‘He that keepeth His commandments dwelleth in Him, and He in 
him’; and in the service for the Holy Communion, we pray that 
‘ we may so eat the Flesh of Christ and drink His Blood, that we 
may evermore dwell in Him, and He in us.” For we can only dwell 
in God by His dwelling in us. To dwell in God is not to dwell on 
God only. It is no mere lifting up of our affection to Him, no being 
enwrapt in the contemplation of Him, no going forth of ourselves 
to cleave to Him. All this is our seeking Him, not His taking us 
up; our stretching after Him, not our attaining Him ; our knocking, 
es bs opening. 'To dwell in God, must be by His dwelling in 
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us. He takes us out of our state of nature, in which we were, fallen, 
estranged, in a far country, out of and away from Him, and takes 
us up into Himself. He cometh to us, and if we will receive Him, 
He dwelleth in us, and maketh His abode in us. He enlargeth our 
hearts by His sanctifying Spirit which He giveth us, by the obedi- 
ence which he enables us to yield, by the acts of faith and love which 
He strengthens us to do, and then dwelleth in those who are His 
more largely. By dwelling in us, He makes us parts of Himself, so 
that in the ancient Church they could boldly say, ‘ He deifieth me’; 
that is, He makes me part of Him, of His Body, who is God. 

II. This is the great present fruit of the great mystery of godliness, 
‘God manifest in the Flesh, that He, by sanctifying our flesh, might 
fit for His in-dwelling all who would receive Him; might come 
secretly to us, to be hereafter in us manifested for ever. It was a 
commencement, a practising, as it were, of what was to be for ever. 
God the Word dwelt in that holy human nature which He took, that 
henceforward He might, by a real in-dwelling (a real spiritual union, 
although not a personal union like that with the Man Christ Jesus), 
sanctify our nature, and knit it on, in Himself, to God for ever. 

The everlasting Son, for our redemption, took our flesh, to be one 
of us; He came in our flesh ; He cometh by His Spirit, really and truly, 
to dwell in us. He dwelleth, not as He doth in the material heavens, 
nor as He sanctifieth this house of God, nor as He did in the tabernacle, 
but united with the soul, and, in substance, dwelling in her, as He 
did personally in the Man Christ Jesus. In Him dwelt ‘all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily.” In Him the Incarnate Word dwelt, be- 
coming One with His holy manhood, ‘ by unity of person,’ by taking 
it to Himself. In His saints He dwelleth partially, by the gift of 
His Spirit, in different degrees, according to their measure ; but still 
His union with them is a shadow of that ineffable union of the ever- 
blessed Trinity, of the mode in which He dwelt in our ever-blessed 
Redeemer. For so our Lord Himself prayeth for them, ‘ As 
Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one 
in Us.’ And this He bestowed upon them by Himself dwelling 
in them. 

III. The Resurrection of our Lord is not only a pledge of our own ; 
it is our own, if we be His. His Body is a pattern of what is in 
store for ours, since we, if His, are a part of it. And so when we 
read in the holy Gospels the history of His appearances after His 
Resurrection, we may see in them, not only so many proofs of His 
Resurrection, but so many manifestations of our future glory. As 
His, after His Resurrection, was a Spiritual Body, not subject to any 
of the laws of our bodies, but passing through the closed doors ; 
now present, then vanishing; so glorious in majesty that His very 
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Apostles ery out, ‘It isa spirit’; not recognised by them at first, but 
known rather by His wonted actions, ‘the breaking of bread,’ or by 
His miracles, than in itself ; awful to flesh and blood ; such shall ours be. 
Seek we Him in His sacraments, by receiving that life-giving 
bread which is His Flesh, for the life of the world; in His house, by 
penitent, lowly worship ; in His poor, by ministering to them ; in 
His sick, by visiting them ; in His little ones, by receiving them in 
His name, and fencing them in His fold, and teaching them to love 
Him. Seek we Him in our thoughts, words, and actions. So in all 
things seeking Him, shall we, at length, find Him, and ourselves be 
found in Him; yea, He, who shall manifest Himself more fully then, 
shall, according to His most true promise, in earnest thereof while 
hidden from the world, manifest Himself to them who are also 
hidden from the world in Him. E. B. PUSEY. 


Identity and Variety. 


There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory of 
the stars; for one star differeth from another in glory. 1 Cor. xv. 4I. 


HIS is, as you will remember, part of S. Paul’s great argument 

for immortality. The reasoning is quite clear. He speaks of 

the splendour of heavenly things. He has been caught up into the 
third heaven, and he sees the glory of the everlasting life. The way 
in which he comes to the particular words of my text is this. He 
has been claiming man’s resurrection on the strength of Christ’s 
resurrection. Christ has risen and entered into His glory; man, 
because he is one in human nature with Christ, must rise. ‘ Now is 
Christ risen from the dead, and become the firstfruits of them that 
slept.’ Then what sore misgivings come. Can man’s life undergo a 
change like that and yet be truly his? Must he not be another 
being to enter on such a different condition? If he remains the same 
being, must he not ever have the same experiences which are bound 
up with his very nature? Are real identity and such a change and 
variety compatible with one another? Observe how S. Paul answers 
the question. First, he gives the parable of the seed: ‘ And that 
which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain; but God 
giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him, and to every seed his own 
body.’ The vital principle is too spiritual to be confined to one 
form ; it passes from one form into another, which is wholly different 
and yet remains essentially the same. The buried seed and: the 


wheat waving in the sunshine are the same, and yet how different 
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they are! Then he passes to a yet more brilliant illustration. 
There is a power of life which pervades the universe ; everywhere it 
is identical, everywhere it is glorious; it shines in everything ; by it 
sun, moon, and stars are clothed with radiance, yet how different is 
the splendour it gives to each! ‘There is one glory of the sun, and 
another of the moon, and another of the stars; for one star differeth 
from another star in glory.” The same life, keeping itself the same 
through every change, yet changing so completely ; keeping itself the 
same human life, and yet able to go up to heaven and stand in the 
life of God. That is S. Paul’s argument. But it is not the way in 
which the argument bears upon human immortality that I wish to 
speak about this evening, though to that we will return at last. It 
is rather of the whole idea of identity and variety co-existing and 
ministering to each other; the interest and beauty which that idea 
gives to the world we live in. 

I. And notice first how S. Paul bases the argument for immortality 
upon the richness and splendour of this mortal life. Because this 
world is so great and beautiful, therefore there must be another 
greater and still more beautiful. Often enough have men made 
heaven a compensation for the woes of earth; often enough have 
men said that because this world is so full of wretchedness, therefore 
there must be another world where the starvelings are fed, where 
the wounded are healed, where the frozen souls are warmed. S. Paul 
makes heaven not a compensation, but a development. Because 
this earth is so glorious, therefore the glory of heaven must be 
surpassing and unspeakable. How much nobler is S. Paul’s way, 
how much fuller of the inspiration of faith! How much greater, 
when it is lost in the higher life, will it make this life for any man 
who believes it! For he who finds the manifold glories of this 
mortal life to be the symbols and tokens of a glorious immortality, 
will always be led to live this life as intensely and profoundly as he 
can, in order that the higher life may become real and attractive to 
him. Men have sought to separate earth from heaven. S. Paul 
says emphatically, No. He says, the deeper you go into life, the 
more life must get itself out around and become eternal. Live 
lightly, superficially, formally, think little and make little of life, 
and life will be little to you; think much and make much of life, 
and it will assert its greatness and prophesy its continuance. His 
doctrine seems to teach that immortality is not a truth to be dis- 
tinctly striven for as an end, but a truth which will hold itself 
around the man who deeply reaches the meaning of life, the man 
who realises living, how identity and variety blend and unite to make 
the richness and solemnity of living. Identity and variety, sameness 
and difference; as we see them bound together, we feel ne ie 
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express the tone and feeling which the thought of life demands. 
Identity, sound, solid, and substantial; it means the steady, con- 
tinuous, unchanging quality of things. It almost suggests monotony. 
It is dimly haunted with misgivings and fears of dulness. On the 
other hand, variety is vital: it quivers with the constant expectation 
of change; it is full of the interest of novelty ; it sparkles and 
rustles, and is sensitive and open to all influences. If it has a danger, 
it is not that of dulness, but of restlessness; not of heaviness, but of 
lightness. To quicken identity with variety, to steady variety with 
identity, is to make a man always keep himself and yet always feel the 
power of new conditions around him. And thus, though you may not 
have made the best of your past life, you have preserved at once 
responsibility and hope; you have got both stability and movement, 
a rock on which to build and a wind of living inspiration. Think of 
the best men you have known in life, and you will find in them these 
qualities in their highest union. They have been men whom you 
have always felt to be themselves in everything, and yet men who 
felt the largeness and richness of life, and have known how to change 
from condition to condition. In the union of these qualities lay 
their whole strength. 

II. The knowledge of the truth will produce self-respect. Here 
are you, seemingly insignificant, not making much of yourself, not 
seeming to be worthy of being made much of. Oh, if you can only 
know two things—first, that you are a different creature from any 
that the world has ever seen since Adam; and, secondly, that you 
are a branch of the tree of life from which sprang Isaiah and S. John 
—there must come self-respect from both these truths when they are 
really wrought and kneaded into the substance of the human nature. 
It is some glimpse of this that makes the schoolboy who has been 
idle at his desk gather up his books and set to work. It is some 
glimpse of this in the poor, dark soul that gives the slave the power 
to look into the face of his master who is flogging him, and to keep 
his soul untamed, unbeaten. It is the certainty of these two truths 
that makes it easy for the labourer who digs your ditch not to be 
bullied by your arrogant wealth, but to do his task perfectly and 
look up to God, who really gave it him to do. Every act has its 
own glory, its perfect, entire way of being done. To do any act in 
its perfect way is a perfect act. The star is not a little sun, it is a 
star; it is not a fragment broken off from the great orb and shining 
in a broken fragmentary lustre; it is a thing by itself; it was made 
for itself; it has its own purpose, its own way of shining which the 
sun itself cannot envy. ‘There is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars.” To shine out 
a in the heavens is to do a new and distinct thing, which makes 
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the heavens more radiant. I would I could make this clear to some 
disturbed and discontented soul here this evening. You are a star, 
notasun. God forbid, if you are really a sun and not a star, that 
any compulsion of your fellow-men should keep you in the star's 
place, and shut you out of the sun’s. We must labour everywhere 
until there is perfect liberty throughout the world for every nature 
to know and feel itself, and at its highest work. But you do know 
yourself; you are a star and not a sun; your place in life is not in 
the forefront of things; it is subordinate, secondary. What then? 
Can you not learn this, that if you do your work with perfect faith- 
fulness, with as absolute a perfectness as it is capable of being done 
with, you are making just as genuine a contribution to the substance 
of the universal good as is the most brilliant worker that the world 
contains ; you are setting as true a fact between the eternities as he 
is ; you are doing what he cannot do, and he is doing what you cannot 
do. It is the fable of the mountain and the squirrel, ‘If I cannot 
carry a forest on my back neither can you crack a nut.’ ‘There is 
one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars.’ There is the ground of self-respect. Oh, go 
take up your work and do it with faithfulness; so shall you shine 
with a glory which is all your own, a glory which the great heaven 
of universal life would be the poorer for missing. 

Then see how inevitably respect for others is bound up in such 
self-respect as this. Let me know God, and then I rejoice in all that 
man does everywhere upon earth. Then, O poet, sing your song; O 
sculptor, carve your statue; O builder, build your house; O engineer, 
rule out your railroad on the plain; O sailor, sail your ship across 
the sea ; they are all mine; I am glad, Iam proud of them all. Is 
it not what S. Paul wrote, ‘All things are yours, and you are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.’ Then, that everything should reach 
its best, that every man should do his best in his own place, in his 
own line; that every star should shine brightly in its own sphere, 
comes to be the wish and prayer and purpose of my life. Here is the 
only self-respect, the only true real respect for our fellow-men. 

And if this truth may be applied to the different conditions and 
degrees in which we see different men spending their lives, it may 
also apply to the different degrees and conditions in which we may 
think of our own lives as passing. You and I are this to-day ; to- 
morrow or the next year we may be something quite different. ‘To- 
day we may be insignificant, to-morrow or the next year we may be 
illustrious and prominent ; or to-day we may be illustrious and pro- 
minent, and to-morrow or the next year we may be insignificant. 
How shall we look upon these endless possibilities of change, this 


uncertainty of human life? Is it not to look upon each aber as 
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a distinct thing, with its own values and meaning, and yet to feel 
how our human life may still be the same, though it is now spread- 
ing itself out and comes to larger things? ‘This harmonises every- 
thing. Let a student honour his studentship, let him live in it 
thoroughly and honourably ; let him think of it not merely as a 
road over which he is compelled to travel, but a dwelling in which 
he has the privilege of living. But let him realise his studentship 
so truly that whatever else he may be capable of doing in the coming 
years may not seem to him strange and unnatural. He who so lives 
in the present lives a life which the larger hopes of the future do not 
disturb but deepen. 

So I say at the end as at the beginning, to S. Paul this truth was 
a proof of immortality. He would have men live upon earth, yet 
conscious of their capacity for heaven; he would have earth clear, 
sharp, distinct, definite, shown in its own colour, held in its own 
grasp; yet he would have man so conscious of his larger life, and 
willing to go on, the very definiteness of what he is to-day making 
real to him the greater things that he will do in the vastly mysteri- 
ous world beyond. Is not that what we want: the life of earth 
now, the life of heaven by-and-by, each clear with its own glory, and 
our humanity capable of them both, capable of sharp timely duty 
here and now, capable also of the supernal transcendental splendour 
of the invisible world when the time shall come; the glory of the 
star first, the glory of the sun at last! We must not lose either of 
them in the other. We must not be so full of hope of the future 
that we cannot do our daily work here upon the road. We must not 
be so lost in the dull work on the earth that we shall not be per- 
petually inspired by the hope of heaven. God grant that all the con- 
tentment and the hope which come together do not destroy each other, 
but deepen each other when they come, to those who live in Him, 
who covers all, yesterday, to-day, and for ever, with Himself. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Victory over Death. 
Death is swallowed up in victory. 1 CorINTHIANS xv. 54. 


[* is a hard thing to get the heart high enough to sing this song. 

Death is such a terrible living reality to us now. The sense 
that he is so near—ready to come in at any moment upon any one we 
may most dearly love—and that, if he comes, he comes with a force 
which no power on earth can resist ; the fact that he has so come in 
all his iron sternness ; and then the long, long time that he holds 


ne pas and the thought that we have, every one of us, to pass 
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through it; and the horror of what may be in that untrodden 
ae the face of all these facts it is very difficult to call death 
victory. 

While the battle is raging in the heat of the day, it is no easy 
thing to be calm enough, and to be confident enough to rehearse the 
evening song of triumph ; and yet this is exactly what our duty is, 
to be standing out in faith upon the other side, and to be looking 
back upon death as a dead thing, and on the great conqueror of 
all, conquered and laid low! 

No doubt S. Paul was helped to it by that being ‘in deaths oft’ 
of which he spoke, and by his own moral daily dying. Our Easters 
come round to help us; and the more we can picture to ourselves the 
rising of the Lord Jesus, and the more we ourselves know the power 
of an inward death to sin, and a constant resurrection to newness of 
life, the better we shall be able to antedate the joy of that moment 
when, in the reunion of all we love, and waking up to the presence 
and the perfect image of God, we shall lift up our voices, and cry, 
‘ Death is swallowed up in victory.’ 

I. The expression is a very strong one. You will observe that it 
does not say, ‘ Death shall be exchanged for victory,’ but the element 
of the death goes to make the substance of the victory; it is the 
absorption of the one which goes to form the very strength and being 
of the other. ‘ Death is swallowed up in, or rather ‘into, —‘ Death 
is swallowed up into victory.’ 

And this is in strict accordance with God’s general method. Spring 
must come out of winter ; and there is no true happiness in the world 
till there has first been sadness. The sorrow is never taken away, 
but turned into joy. And so, in like manner, heaven would be a 
far less thing if we did not get to it by sorrow. The death is essen- 
tial to the glory. ‘Death is drunk into,’ that is the exact meaning 
of the original word—‘ Death is drunk into victory.’ 

It was clearly thus in the case of our Lord. The empty grave, the 
broken seal, the stone removed, the body free, the whole energies 
restored, showed plainly victory. But this was not all. It is 
evident that by some mysterious process, which we cannot trace, 
death turned to our Saviour’s gain. He had greater liberty; the 
spirit more ruled the flesh; He was less subject to material laws; 
He was greater and more heavenly after His Resurrection. So that 
we may say that even to Christ it was a good thing to die; the 
grave helped His joys, and the ‘death was swallowed up into the 
victory.’ 

And so it is with us. 

II. But let us understand accurately what that solemn word 
death means. 183 
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In whatever relation you take it, it always embodies one idea—— 
separation. ‘There is natural death ; it is the separation of the body 
from the soul, and of both from those we love. There is moral 
death ; it is the separation of the soul from God. There is eternal 
death ; it is the separation of the creature for ever from the light 
and the presence of its Creator. But in the wonderful method of 
God’s grace, each of these deaths goes to make its own proper 
victory. The soul goes away for a while from the body, only that 
it may fit it again the more perfectly, without the jar and the clash- 
ings which here so mar the union. The alienation from God, when 
death has once laid its hand upon us, turns to a friendship and an 
intimacy which unfallen man never knew. And the infinite distance 
which sin rolled in from all eternity between us and a holy God, only 
measures and enhances the covenant which has bridged the gulf to 
make the two worlds one. 

And in each instance, the process by which the conquest was 
achieved was that in very deed, or by imputation, Christ Himself 
‘drank death. Therefore it was that His spirit passed away from 
the tabernacle frame with that ‘loud cry.’ Therefore it was that He 
parted, not without bitter anguish, from those in whom His soul 
delighted. Therefore it was He knew, through the power of the sin 
which He was carrying for us, what is the felt darkness of those 
far-off places where souls walk their dreary way, forsaken of God. 
And therefore it was that, with a literalness which we believe more 
than we can utter, ‘ He went down into hell.’ 

So Christ exhausted death. All death, of every kind, gathered 
itself into one ; and it was poured into the cup, and Christ drained it 
to the dregs. 

III. If you can only believe, there is no death for you in the 
whole world. In all its dark forms death is gone, gone as the 
darkness which melts into the morning light, gone as the early haze 
turns to the noon-tide heat, merged into life—such life as they know 
not who know not death, true life, the life which is the present life of 
the Lord Jesus, the life of the living ones in paradise, the only life 
worth the living, the life that springs from death. 

Rise then, rise this Easter morning to the level of your high 
privileges! ‘With His own right hand, and with His holy arm, 
hath He gotten to Himself the victory !” 

JAMES VAUGHAN. 
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Death swallowed up in Victory. 


Death is swallowed up in victory. 1 CorINTHIANS xv. 54. 


; ol park living race of the children of Adam pass away,’ said the 

old Greek writer, ‘like the leaves of autumn’; ‘ they are cut 
down,’ says the Psalmist, ‘ dried up, and withered, like the flowers of 
the field.” Yet even the prophet whom he quotes sees a day when 
the Lord God shall destroy the veil which is over all mankind, and 
shall wipe away the tears from off all faces. So the final victory, 
cries the Apostle, rests with the side which from time immemorial 
seemed and often counted itself so wholly worsted, and his human 
heart seems to beat faster, and his voice to rise to fuller and more 
tremendous tones. ‘O death,’ he cries, ‘where is thy sting? .O grave, 
where is thy victory ?” 

I. It is surely the most momentous of conflicts. Who is there 
among us but knows the power of that great adversary? It has 
been brought home to us, in our own circles, in darkened homes or 
clouded lives. We have realised it each in turn as time does, as we 
say, its slow and sure work, as parents or teachers, or friends or com- 
panions, or fellow-workers are removed, as the old familiar faces 
which shine upon us through the mist of years are laid to their last 
sleep and disappear. Or we have felt it in a larger circle, as a com- 
munity, as a nation. We may feel that we need more and more to 
open our hearts to the full teaching that this Easter brings us, to the 
value and significance of the victory won for us by Him whose rising 
from the dead we commemorate to-day. It is a world-old and a 
world-wide conflict of which my text speaks. Everywhere in the 
records of the past, from ancient pyramid to village church, this 
historic choir and walls, everywhere in the range of land and sea and 
rock and river bed, we see tokens of the triumph of death over all 
the manifold forms of life. The trophies of death seem everywhere, 
and mankind has again and again bowed before the universal con- 
queror ; and yet, for all that, from time to time the human heart 
has in all ages striven and rebelled against the sense of sad defeat, 
and tried to give some clear shape and articulate form to the uncon- 
querable cravings of the instinct which stirs within it. ‘Is,’ men 
have asked, ‘ this life—so short, so frail—all the life which is granted 
us? This craving for what seems good and noble and true, these 
vague touches and snatches and some sense of the infinite that come 
to us, or, it may be, these purer and unsatisfied affections, these 
yearnings for more perfect goodness—are these all a mere fancy of 


the human brain, but a mere product of the slow action of er 
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dreams or misleading teaching? Or, worse yet, is the good cause 
lost here, lost for ever? Is all that speaks to us of eternal righteous- 
ness and infinite tenderness and mercy, of a world where wrongs shall 
be redressed and tears dried—is all this a mere idle fancy ? Or is it 
true, worst of all, that the higher man mounts in his hopes and 
aspirations the further he wanders from the grim truth, the more he 
plunges into a region of dreams from which a truer instinct has pre- 
served the beasts that range the forest and the birds that cleave the 
air? Or is death, not life, the true lord of the universe ?’ And so, 
age after age, outside the circle of light that Christ’s Gospel brings, 
the human heart has swayed to and fro, listening by turns to two 
voices, one bidding it resign itself and die, the other ‘ Hope on and 
live.’ And it has faltered, hesitated, hoped, doubted, believed, dis- 
believed, but has never bowed in full and entire acquiescence to the 
yoke of death. 

II. And let us turn now from this inward conflict to the sure hope 
which the Apostle brings so confidently to the aid of those who on 
Easter morning stand near graves long sacred, or stand in thought 
by graves perhaps not yet closed. He does not, in the message that 
he brings, speak to us as others have spoken before him and since ; he 
does not bid us look for some indestructible germ in the human 
organism which death cannot touch. Of this he says little or nothing. 
It lies outside his teaching. He points, indeed—he points the devout 
to some of the lessons of nature—to the stage of decay and seeming 
death which is the condition of the fruitful life of grain or seed. 
‘That which thou sowest is not quickened except it die” And he 
reminds us also of the infinite richness and variety of even this visible 
universe. ‘There is one frame-work, he says, ‘for the life of man, 
another for the life of beasts.” So again, ‘One star differs from 
another star in glory.’ It is as though he would say to the timid 
and faltering questioner, ‘God, who clothes the grass of the field 
with such varied beauty, can He not much more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith ? can He in this boundless universe find no form, no out- 
ward condition, in which your higher life can renew itself elsewhere, 
no body other than that which the laws of nature will reduce to their 
natural constituents and elements?’ ‘'There is a natural body, and 
there is a spiritual body.’ And, again, he points to the law of order 
and progress. That which is spiritual, the higher life, comes not 
first but last in order ; howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural, and afterward that which is spiritual. As 
we have worn the image of the earthly, so shall we wear the image 
of the heavenly. But this heavenly, this higher nature is—as he 
speaks of it elsewhere—the gift of God through Jesus Christ. It is 
a quickening, a fertilising power coming from Him, that is to renew 
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our whole being, recreate by its action all our spiritual nature, glori- 
fying, endowiug us with what is incorruptible, and so swallow up 
death in victory. And, even as he speaks, he seems to rise to heights 
to which we hardly dare to follow him. He speaks, or seems to 
speak, of a day when the risen Christ shall have subdued all things 
unto Himself, when His great work shall be done and consummated, 
and all His enemies, all evil, all death, placed beneath His feet, and 
the glory of the conquering Christ absorbed and swallowed up in the 
glory of the Father. 

And, as he breathes into our ears these high and inspiring and 
mysterious hopes, we feel that he who speaks is moving in no atmo- 
sphere of wavering faith or mere struggling aspirations. ‘Christ is 
risen’ is the key-note of all that meets our ear. In and through 
Him, we who cling to Him, we who will strive humbly to follow Him, 
to do His will and live in His spirit, through Him who is our life, 
we too shall live with Him. ‘Because I live,’ He said Himself, ‘ ye 
shall live also.’ 

III. And His rising, and the rising again of His followers stand or 
fall, in the Apostle’s view, together. ‘If He be not risen, we, one 
and all,’ he says, ‘are most miserable’ ; the very basis and foundation, 
not of our hope only, but of all our Master’s teaching, he reminds us, 
is gone and shattered. Those blessings on the poor, the sorrowful, 
the meek, the despised, the mourners who have been trained and dis- 
ciplined by life’s sorrows for a higher and a larger life, seem worth- 
less; and the Apostle emphasises this. ‘If Christ be not risen,’ he 
says, ‘ we are yet in our sins.” If this world only, with all its failures, 
and all its injustices, is our only sphere of action and of hope; if God 
is not the God of the living, but of the dead; if generation after 
generation of souls have vainly trusted in Him; if no true and single- 
minded and faithful worker, whether among the leaders of our race 
or the simplest and lowliest of God’s servants, may whisper 


‘God hath some greater work to do, 
For one so faithful and so true—’ 


if so, we, who believed and trusted, are of all men, St. Paul would tell 
us, most miserable. And we can surely enter into his words, roll 
back that stone upon the grave that held Him, wipe out our Easter 
hopes, and each returning spring will bring to mourning hearts 
darker clouds than those which beneath our northern skies shut out 
the longed-for sunlight. The insensible earth will renew herself in 
gladness ; the unchanging laws of nature will work on in their un- 
deviating course ; but if the lessons of Easter are to us an unmeaning 
sound, our life can know no spring, the just and the unjust are to lie 
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turns a cold eye on the sinless and the sinful.. Of all men, the 
Apostle said, we are in such case the most miserable. 

But how soon he turns aside from that gloomy thought! Death, 
he says in the words of the old prophet, ‘shall be swallowed up of 
victory.” ‘Thanks be to God,’ he cries, ‘ who giveth us the victory, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ DEAN BRADLEY. 


The Power of Christ's Resurrection. 


That I may know Him, and the power of His Resurrection. Pun. iii. 10. 


; HE power of Christ’s Resurrection!’ Here is one of those 

ake phrases which is only understood when we remember that it 
is in tacit contrast with another phrase which suggests it: power 
seems here to be in contrast with fact. In every occurrence, great or 
unimportant, there are to be considered, first, the fact, that which 
actually occurred, and, secondly, the consequences, actual or possible, 
—what S. Paul calls ‘the power’ of the fact. We know the fact of 
an occurrence when we have handled the proofs which show that it 
really took place, when we have mastered its scene, its mechanism, its 
dimensions ; but we know the power of the fact or occurrence when 
we can trace what its effects have been, or might be, whether in the 
world at large, or upon individuals, whether upon others or upon 
ourselves. 

I. The power of Christ’s Resurrection may be observed, first of all, 
and generally, in the way in which a true belief in it enables us 
to realise habitually the moral government of the world by God. 

There are circumstances, no doubt, in the modern world which make 
belief in the divine government harder that it was for our ancestors. 
Now here the certainty that Jesus Christ rose from the dead 
asserts what S. Paul calls its power. For when Jesus Christ was 
crucified, it might have seemed—it did seem—that the sun of God’s 
justice had gone down behind thick clouds, and that a moral dark- 
ness, of which that in the sky was but a shadow, had settled upon 
the earth; it might have seemed that while all the vices were being 
feasted and crowned in Rome, all the virtues could be crucified, and 
crucified with impunity, in Jerusalem ; it might have seemed that we 
lived in a world in which nothing was more surely at a discount than 
moral beauty, nothing more certain in the future than physical and 
brute force. But when He burst forth from the grave in which they 
laid Him under seal and stone, He proclaimed to men’s senses, as well 
as to their consciences, that the law which rules the world is moral 
and not material law, and that the sun of God’s righteousness, if it 
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know that Jesus Christ rose from the dead, is to know that, 
whatever may be the perplexities of the moment or of the age, 
the world is really governed by God’s most holy and overruliug 
providence. 

II. And, next, the power of the Resurrection of Christ is seen in 
the firm persuasion which it should create in our own days, as in the 
days of the Apostle, that the Christian creed is true—true as a whole, 
true in its several constituted parts. And thus the Resurrection of 
Christ has a twofold aspect: it is at once a truth of the Christian 
creed, and it is a proof that the Christian creed is true. There are 
many truths of Christianity which do not contribute anything to 
prove its general truth, although they could not be lost sight of with- 
out fatally impairing its integrity. Take, for example, the truth of 
our Lord’s perpetual intercession in heaven. Nothing tells more 
powerfully upon the life and conscience of a believing Christian than 
the knowledge that his loving but unseen Saviour is ever engaged in 
one ceaseless act of self-oblation on high, on behalf of His members 
and servants here on earth: on behalf of all and each of them, ‘ He 
ever liveth to make intercession for us.’ But this truth does not 
attest the truth of any other portion of the creed, although it is, if 
we may say so, the inevitable complement of other truths. We 
believe in our Lord’s intercession, because His Apostles have so taught 
us; we do not believe the creed as a whole, because we believe in 
Christ’s intercession. It is otherwise with the Resurrection, which is, 
as I have said, not only an article of the Christian faith, but a proof 
that the Christian faith is true. It is this because it is the certificate 
of our Lord’s mission from heaven, to which He Himself pointed as a 
warrant of Hisclaim. He laid this stress upon His coming Resurrec- 
tion upon two occasions especially, in His saying about the destruc- 
tion and rebuilding of the Temple, and in His saying about the sign 
of the prophet Jonas. The Resurrection was constantly before His 
mind, and it was so because it was to be the warrant of His mission ; 
and when He did rise, He redeemed the pledge which He had given 
to the disciples and to the world. The first preachers of Christianity, » 
at any rate, understood this. The Resurrection was the proof to which 
they constantly pointed that our Lord was what He claimed to be. 
‘ Jesus and the Resurrection’ was the popular name at Athens for the 
Gospel as it was taught by S. Paul. ‘This Jesus, whom ye have 
crucified, hath God raised up,’ had been the keynote to the early 
teaching of S. Peter. The Resurrection was the truth which filled the 
earliest Church with converts; the Resurrection was the decisive proof 
that Christianity came from God. 

III. And lastly, the power of the Resurrection should be traced and 
felt in the spiritual and moral lives of Christians. Let us remember 
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that our Lord Jesus Christ is not merely an authoritative Teacher, 
not merely our Redeemer from sin and death, but also, and especially, 
through real communion with us, the Author of a new life between 
us. He gives us a new nature which is indeed His own. S. Paul 
teaches us this again and again, and by a great variety of expressions. 
Sometimes he speaks of our Lord as though He were a sphere of being 
within which the Christian lives: ‘If any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature ; old things are passed away; behold, all things are 
become new.’ And sometimes he speaks of Him as an inhabitant of 
the soul : ‘ Christ in you,’ he says to the Colossians, ‘ the hope of glory.’ 
And this union is not the language of metaphor in S. Paul’s mouth ; 
it is to him just as real a thing as eating, or walking, or reading, or 
preaching, or going to Athens, or going to Jerusalem. It is an 
actual experience of which he is certain. S. Paul knew that it meant 
for him, and that it might mean for others, a solemn reality. It was 
this inward power of Christ’s Resurrection, in its ever-increasing ful- 
ness, that he chiefly desired to know. And of this power of Christ’s 
Resurrection, of this moral and spiritual resurrection, which issues 
from, and corresponds with, the Resurrection of Christ from the grave, 
there are three leading characteristics. 

1. First, our Lord rose really. It was not a phantom which 
haunted the upper chamber, or the road to Emmaus, or the shore of 
the Sea of Galilee, as the Apostles who had to handle Him could see ; 
for a phantom had no such flesh and bones as they might see He had. 
And our Easter resurrection from sin should be no less real. It will 
be no less real if it is His power by which we rise. The ‘flesh and 
bones,’ the actual substance of renewed life, true prayers, true con- 
fession of sin, true resolutions, truth in thought and word and act— 
these are indispensable. To have a name to live again, and yet to be 
dead, is only too easy; it is scarcely less easy to impose upon our- 
selves than upon others with the phantom of life. Little indeed will 
a phantom resurrection avail us here or hereafter. Let us pray for 
that first mark of Christ’s resurrection power—reality. 

2. And our Lord, as He really rose, so He rose to lead, for the 
most part, a hidden life. On the day of His Resurrection He appeared 
five times, but rarely afterwards during the forty days that preceded 
the Ascension. So it is with the unseen life of the soul. It is not 
constantly flaunted before the eyes of men; it seeks retirement and 
the sincerities which retirement ensures. ‘Those whose religious life 
is perpetually displayed to the public eye may have risen really, but 
they are at least unlike our risen Lord. ‘If ye then be risen with 
Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth at the 
right hand of God. ‘Your life is hid with Christ in God.” ‘ When 
on who is your life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear with 
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Him in glory.’ Reserve in speaking about ourselves may make heavy 
demands upon buoyant and impetuous natures; frequent retirement 
for communion with God is not natural to flesh and blood; it is 
wanting in the demand for excitement and human sympathy which 
enters so largely into much of our modern religion; but let us be 
sure that it is a true note of the presence of Christ's Resurrection 
power that we should be thankful to be often alone with God. 

3. And once more: our Lord, ‘ being raised from the dead, dieth 
no more; death hath no more dominion over Him. For in that He 
died, He died unto sin once; but in that He liveth, He liveth unto 
God.’ His Resurrection power does not lend itself to the perpetual 
alternations of relapse and recovery which mark the lives of so many 
Christians. ‘ Being raised from the dead, He dieth no more; death 
hath no more dominion over Him.’ It is sad work when Easter is 
only reached to forfeit by relaxation what little may have been gained 
i Lent and Passiontide. We may sink into the grave of sin once too 
often. 


H. P. LIDDON. 


The Power of Christ’s Resurrection. 
The power of His Resurrection. Put. iii. 10. 


I SEE why S. Paul calls the Resurrection our justification. It 

justifies Christ’s strong word, ‘It is finished.’ It justifies the 
herald of mercy to go forth and proclaim that God’s justice is 
satisfied. It justifies the faith of the poor sinner to lay hold upon 
his pardon and his peace—all riveted by the Resurrection. 

The Resurrection indorses the promises ; it gives strength to every 
argument of hope, and it is well called ‘ the power of the Resurrection.’ 

I. S. Paul is not speaking abstractly of the great power of 
Christ, which the Resurrection shows—though I might enlarge upon 
this; because I might show that the Resurrection proves not only 
the power in which it originated, but the immense power to which 
it led—when, bearing His raised Body to heaven, Christ at once 
assumed kingly Power—manifesting it at once by two distinct acts 
of sovereignty, one of grace and one of justice: one, in the kingdom 
of grace, by sending down the Spirit at the day of Pentecost; and 
the other in the kingdom of justice, by sweeping away Jerusalem 
with the besom of destruction. 

This was ‘the power of the Resurrection, but we can deal now 
only more directly with that which concerns ourselves. 

When Christ then rose this day from the grave, He rose not as a 
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of a body, the Church. Therefore, mystically, as things are in the 
mind of God, as God sees them—that is, according to the real truth 
of things—for the things we see upon the earth are the shadows, and 
the ideas in the mind of God are the substances, of which the things 
on earth are the shadows—I say, as God sees things, all true believers 
did actually rise in the person of the Lord Jesus Christ this 
morning. 

For, just as His natural head and His natural body rose visibly, 
so, spiritually, invisibly, the Head of the Church rose, and all the 
members of the Church rose in Him. 

It is difficult to find language to clothe this thought, nevertheless 
the thought is a substance. Else what does S. Paul mean in the 
epistle we have read, ‘If ye then be risen with Christ’; or, ‘ Buried 
with Him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with Him’; or that 
in the Ephesians, ‘ But God, who is rich in mercy, for His great love 
wherewith He loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened 
us together with Christ (by grace ye are saved); and hath raised us 
up together, and made us sit together in heavenly places.’ 

And so, if you only be in Christ you are risen: you cannot choose 
but rise. It isin your unity with Christ. It is part of your identity 
with the head in which you live. It is ‘the power of His Resurrec- 
tion.’ 

Then, where is your life now? Here? No. Taken up—bound 
in the bundle of life—hid with Christ in God. 

What room is there for fear? Who can pluck it away? Who 
can rifle a treasure so locked, so sealed? What malice, what despair, 
what enemy, what force, however strong, can ever match with ‘the 
power of Christ’s Resurrection ”? 

II. But now we must see the warrant on which such a confidence 
as this in the soul of a man rests. 

You know that for every great work which God does for us out- 
wardly, there is a certain corresponding counterpart, which He does 
in us inwardly; and the latter is as a reflection of the former, and 
proves its reality to us. 

Thus, was Christ born? In like manner He is born in your heart. 
Did Christ die upon the Cross? So must our souls be crucified for 
Him. Did Christ rise from the grave? There is a moral resurrec- 
tion in the feelings and affections, which has to take place even now, 
by His grace, in all that are His. Did His risen Body ascend ? 
The spiritually-risen soul is always ascending higher and higher ; nor 
stops till it finds its only home and resting-place in the throne and 
bosom of God. 

Thus, every incident of the life of Christ throws out its reflection 
i as in the Christian—lives over again in every spiritual mind. 
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Now, here I arrive at another power of the Resurrection of Christ. 
As the sun goes forth into the heavens in the spring-time of the year, 
and as it goes, draws out of their little winter’s graves and up towards 
itself, by its attracting power, all the germs and secret energies of 
leaf and flower, so does the risen Saviour do in His people’s hearts. 

You once lay dead—dead and motionless—in nature’s cold and 
barren night—when there came, in God’s own spiritual spring-time, 
to you a little stirring of the sap,—a little motion of the Holy 
Ghost within you. Your thoughts began to put forth a few fresh 
desires after light and holiness. Your affections began to warm 
themselves; and as they warmed, they grew into greater strength ; 
and sweet buds of thought began to expand into the open flowers of 
free communion and more open service; and then God came into 
His own garden to eat His own pleasant fruits. Your hopes and 
longings are grown heavenward ; and though, to your own senses, 
you are growing lower and lower, yet, in the eyes of the Church, you 
are evidently a man every day ripening for eternity. 

And what is the hidden spring of all that is going on in your soul, 
whereby it is rising from its grave of nature, and shall every day rise 
higher, till fit, finally, to stand before the throne of God? I answer 
simply, ‘ It is the power of the Resurrection.’ 

Which of us has not even now some precious, buried seed in the 
garden of the grave? 

And are they hidden from us for ever—those sweet and bright and 
well-remembered faces? Nay, but we know that He who has said, 
‘I am the Resurrection, is all He is for His people: we know that 
He shall stand again upon this earth—into whose presence, when He 
walked this earth before, death never came but the dead one lived. 
I am as sure, therefore, as if I heard Him say it even now, upon that 
dear one, ‘ Thy brother shall rise again !’ that we shall meet, and we 
shall embrace, and we shall love one another yet, with an eternal 
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The Vile Body changed into the Glorious Body. 


Who shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body, 
according to the working whereby He is able even to subdue all things unto Himself. 
Puriippians iii. 21. 


T is remarkable that the highest festival of the Church, and the 
greatest event of all history, concerns emphatically the body. The 
everlasting life of the spirit is a doctrine of heathenism. Unrevealed 
religion, and almost universal instinct, teaches that. But the future 
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life of the body is a tenet which belongs to Christianity. I do not 
suppose that we can arrive at any certain proof of ‘the immortality of 
the body,’ but by revelation. We can find analogies which lead 
up to it. Nature is full of it. But analogies are not demonstrations. 
The proof is the Bible. Establish inspiration, and you establish the 
immortality of the body. In this sense Christ could say, ‘I am the 
Resurrection.” So exclusively did He both make it, and teach, and 
prove it. 

It is well that we should learn, on this day, to give its right honour 
- to the body. There is a way in which the world falsely elevates it ; 
and there is also a way in which Christians as falsely depress it. 

One great object of the Gospel is to make us think less of the body 
of the present, and to make us think more of the body of the future. 
The Incarnation, the Cross, the Resurrection, all belong to the body. 
Jesus loves the body well. Hespeaks about it. He did His miracles 
on it. He fed it. He established His sympathies with it. He re- 
deemed it. He raised it. He spiritualised it. He glorified it. 

And it is not too much to say, that there is no good thing you can 
say of the soul, which you cannot also predicate of the body. 

This is that which belongs especially to Easter. Let us pursue 
the thought a little further. 

It is a true and speaking picture of the body, as it is now, which 
underlies that expression, ‘ our vile body.’ 

You are perhaps aware, that the first and proper meaning of the 
word vile is not so much what is bad, but what is worthless. We 
may add it to the long list of words which have obtained, through 
false use, an exaggerated and worse sense than they originally carried. 
It is, literally, poor, or cheap, or nothing worth. The exact term 
which S. Paul uses in this passage is a very touching one, ‘ Who 
shall change the body of our humiliation.’ 

‘The body of our humiliation!’ And how painfully accurate 
that description of our present body is, who has not found ? 

Necessary as it is to us, and proud as we may be about it, neverthe- 
less it is a body of humiliation. It matters not about age or station, 
high-born or low-born, rich or poor, it is to us all a body of humilia- 
tion every day. Notwithstanding all the time, and all the money, 
and all the care we may spend about it, every day, to please it, to 
dress it, to keep it! And there are all the humiliating functions 
which it has to perform ; and the many things which almost reduce 
it to the level of the lowest animal. 

And how does it repay us? When we are well, it tempts us to sin : 
and when we are ill, it tempts ns to despair. One time it induces 
selfishness, and drunkenness, and gluttony, and evil passions; and 
another, low spirits, and irritableness, and nervous fears. It is far 
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more a clog to drag us to the ground than ever it is a wing to help 
us to soar. 

Who has not felt what a humbling thing it is to be sick and de- 
os upon others? And who has not found howit is no less 

umbling, when raised to health again, to forget all the good 
resolutions which we made in our sickness? And who has not often 
thought: ‘Oh, what might not my mind become, but for its 
cumberings! How spiritual I should be, if I had no sickness, and 
no weariness, and no weakness worse than death !” 

You are pretty, and it makes you proud ; or, you are plain, and it 
makes you mortified! There is the weakness of childhood, and the 
decrepitude of age! the grey hairs, the waning beauty, the dim 
eyesight, the weakened memory ! 

And it is a humbling thing to die, if you look only at the physical 
part of death; it is a humbling thing to die! And then, after death, 
— ‘earth to earth; ashes to ashes; dust to dust.’ As there have 
been during life, so after life, there are things so base and degrading, 
that we cannot speak of them and we dare not look at them. It is 
a true word S. Paul chose, ‘ the body of our humiliation.’ And the 
pathos was no poetry, when he exclaimed, under the sense of the 
depression, ‘O wretched man that I am! who shall delivér me from 
the body of this death ?’ 

If you look at it religiously, if you examine what is the secret of 
almost all the difficulty, and the source of all spiritual conflict in every 
believer, it is that at our conversion our souls are changed, but our 
bodies are not changed. We carry a new being within an old one. 
The body is not altered till the Resurrection ; the spirit has already 
undergone a very great transformation. Hence the battle and the 
misery; the spiritualised part clogged and cumbered by the carnal, 
waits and longs for the complete renovation of the whole being! 
‘We ourselves, which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, even we our- 
selves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of our body.’ That is the resurrection-change. When 
the new spirit shall clothe itself in the new body at the Second Advent. 
For so again S. Paul speaks: ‘ For we that are in this tabernacle,’ 2.e. 
in this body,—‘ do groan, being burdened : not for that we would be 
unclothed’; he did not find pleasure in the thought that, ultimately, 
he would be a spirit without mortal covering—not for that we would 
be unclothed, but clothed upon—with a new spiritual body, ‘that 
mortality might be swallowed up of life.’ _ 

But how, the question is, how does it pass from the body of 
humiliation to the body of glory? Let us look at the history of our 
body, as far as we can read the outline of it, from what has been 
revealed. When we are told that at the beginning man was made 
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in the likeness of God, not his spirit only but his whole being, 
what can we infer but that his Body was then formed after the model 
of that Manhood which God had, from all eternity, planned to 
pursue in the Person of Immanuel? so by anticipation man’s body 
copied the body of the future Christ. 

So that it is not impossible that Adam, in his unfallen state, was, 
physically like, not the same, not perfectly like, but like that Body 
which now belongs to Christ glorified. 

The Fall sent the Body down to the unspiritualised and unglorified 
state: the body fell from glory to humiliation. ‘ Dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return !” 

One object of the redemption is to restore the lost heavenly body. 
Accordingly, we trace the successive processes of Christ’s own Body. 
It was first at our level, a natural body, subject to the same laws, and 
infirmities, and necessities, as our own present bodies, only without sin. 

Then, after the Resurrection, it became a spiritual body, identical, 
but changed, and subject to some, but not all the conditions of our 
present nature. 

For example. It was visible ; it ate, it drank, it spoke as before ; 
but it moved as a spirit moves. 

When Christ ascended to heaven, after the forty days, a further 
change took place; the spiritual became a glorified body; so S. 
Stephen saw it, and S. Paul, and S. John. 

What that glorified body is, we have no power to conceive. The 
nearest approach which we can make to any idea of it we must draw 
from the Transfiguration. There Christ probably appeared in His 
glorified form and beauty. 

Putting then, together, the little which we know upon it, con- 
cerning the spiritual and glorified body, we conclude that it is a body 
quite the same as it is now for all purposes of identification—to be 
recognised, known, claimed, loved, as before; with all its former 
characteristics; that it is body still, and does bodily actions, and 
renders bodily service ; but that it is perfectly free, untrammelled, 
and unclogged ; as spiritual as spirit itself, and in perfect light and 
beauty, invisible, mature, dazzlingly glorious, as the sun itself; 
capable of the presence and the communion and the reflection of God. 
That is the outline—as far as I can see it—of the body glorified. It 
is almost incredible, and yet it is as true as any doctrine of our creed, 
that this is the body which we are to have. 'To use S. Paul’s beauti- 
ful expression : ‘Who shall change the body of our humiliation, that 
it may be fashioned like unto the body of His glory.’ 

We are to go through the same transformation till we reach the 
same holy loveliness as Christ Himself. 

If it be asked, ‘ How can this thing be ?’ I can only answer, ‘It is 
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high ; I cannot attain to it.’ But by whatever power Christ wrought all 
His miracles, by whatever power the wonderful processes of nature 
are regulated and sustained, by whatever power Christ will take the 
government of the whole world, and place ‘His enemies under His 
footstool,’ by whatsoever power He has drawn and saved your soul, and 
made it His own, by that same power will He ‘ fashion us like unto 
the body of His glory, according to the working whereby He is able 
even to subdue all things unto Himself.’ i 

To this wonderful and blessed process, remember, that death and 
burial are only necessary parts. ‘The seed I sow seems already dead, 
and when I put it into the ground it becomes more dead : it decays, 
and dies away, except one little, almost invisible germ ; but that germ 
lives, and that germ will send up yet another plant; and what seed 
can ever be compared for beauty to the flower that sprang from it ? 

I cannot follow the process ; but I know that it has its duty. 

And it is just so here: the falling of this body has its duty—pur- 
poses which all lie in deep mystery, and which have their appointed 
order ; and when the season of its spring-tide comes, it will well repay 
the winter of our sad waiting ! 

You take your last look upon that pale face, which now, for the 
first time, has no echo to your voice ; and when you smile, it smiles 
not again! It is the body of humiliation; but, when the great 
Easter morning comes, that smile will waken again, and that voice 
will have a deeper melody, for then it will be no longer the body of 
its humiliation, but the body of its glory. 

My text, then, places the body in its right proportion. Do not 
think too much of it—for it is, at the best, and you will find it, a 
body of humiliation. Do not despise it; do not abuse it ; do not 
trifle with it ; for very soon it will be the body of glory. 

But as with Christ, so with us. There is an intermediate stage— 
shadowed out by those forty days—between the humiliation and 
the glory. You must grow more spiritual. Your very body must 
partake of the increasing purity of the sanctified soul, with less of 
earth in it, and more of heaven in its tastes and habits; and when 
the vileness of nature takes the impress of the divine, how great is 
the glory! 

Then, when ‘we shall know one another, even as we shall be 
known,’ the union will be perfect, and the joy will be infinite, for 
this very reason, because we shall all be in the likeness of the 
glorified Jesus. ‘I shall wake up in His likeness, and I shall be 
satisfied.” ‘Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.’ 

JAMES ahaa 
1 
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The Power of His Resurrection 


The power of His resurrection. Putrpprans iii. 10, 


I, A Fee is no sublimer fact in the spiritual history of man 

than his steady, unwavering belief in his own immortality. 
Encompassed on every side by darkness, he yet proclaims in every 
age his unalterable conviction that there is light beyond. Tossed 
always by storm, and often lost in blinding mists, he yet believes that 
he is\teering straight for that haven which eye has never seen. Faced 
by the spectre of death, he still perseveres in the certainty that life is 
all and that death is nought ; and when the soul seems to perish he 
holds that it does but pass, with the wings of the dove, to life and 
spring and heaven’s bloom and the bosom of his God. We may loose 
the silver cord and break the golden bowl: man will still believe that 
God is for him. Take him into the churchyard, wrinkled with its 
green mounds, and ask with scorn, ‘ Are all these who lie here im- 
mortal?’ and he will say, ‘They are. Stoop in the sepulchre and 
take a handful of dust, and ask, ‘Was this immortal ?’ and he will 
answer with his indomitable ‘ Yes.’ It is all the more sublime be- 
cause of the obtrusive violence and tremendous volume of the facts 
by which it is confronted. Nature and experience and the oblivion 
of the grave seem to laugh it to scorn. Man lives amid a universe of 
death. The very ground we tread on is full of the dust of death, of 
the material particles which have been used by living organisms since 
the time of Adam ; dead genera, dead species, dead generations, dead 
empires, dead races. As far as outward facts are concerned, as we 
walk by sight only and not by faith, death seems to be the sole uni- 
versal despot, and the prodigy of life to be ended with the greater 
worm. ‘The great and the small, the rich and the poor, are there ; 
servant and master are mingled in undistinguishing death. We know 
very well that the same fate awaits us, and awaits us soon. The dead 
are the more in number, and long before another Easter has come 
round many of us who now sit here will have joined that greater num- 
ber. Day by day brings us nearer on the downward slope to the rolling 
waters of that prodigious tide which has swallowed up our fathers. 
Thinner that curtain of darkness than a spider’s web through which 
day by day, year by year, one by one, we all shall pass, and each one 
of us shall pass alone. And how strange, how oppressive, how awful, 
how unbroken is the silence of all these unnumbered dead! From 
the other side of the curtain not one gleam of light, not one syllable 
of sound, from all these millions has ever come. The wise man enters 


in ia a but out of it he cannot speak even the three words to 
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us which we would barter for all his wisdom. Dante has nothing 
more henceforth to tell us, nor Shakespeare, nor Milton; childhood 
and innocence can whisper from it no syllable of consolation to the 
breaking hearts of father or mother. And generation after genera- 
tion the children of men, wise and unwise, innocent and guilty, 
believe in their immortality with a faith insensibly sublime. 

II. How is this? It is partly because there is something in man 
far above the evidence of his senses. What the lips of silent death 
cannot or will not reveal to him, that God whispers into his soul ; 
and therefore he believes insensibly that death is the semblance, 
and that life is the reality, even if the mind sinks into dotage and 
the body into dust. Among nations unenlightened by special reve- 
lation this belief has faded into vague hope, and a life of sin does 
more by far than anything else to weaken and destroy it ; but to us 
who are Christians, to all who are the true children of the Kingdom, 
God hath in these last days spoken by His Son, and given to us in 
Him, not a fond expectation, but a sure and certain hope of the 
resurrection to eternal life. It is Christ alone who in the highest 
sense has brought life and immortality to light. The tomb is dark 
no longer ; the message of Easter has made it luminous, it is bright 
henceforth with angel presences ; we have learned by fellowship with 
His suffering to know Christ and the power of His Resurrection. 

That Resurrection is the central fact of all Christianity. To the 
Christian it needs no further proof; as certainly as we live, as cer- 
tainly as we shall die, so certainly we believe that Christ rose and that 
with Him we too shall rise. Unbelievers criticise the evidence of the 
Resurrection as though it were an isolated fact; hence at say 
the historic evidence is insufficient ; to us, on the other hand, the 
historic evidence is irresistible, and yet the very weakest we have. 
To us the proofs of the Resurrection are, not only the Gospel, but 
Christianity and Christendom, and, most irrefragable and most un- 
assailable of all, the inward witness of Christ Himself. To us the 
Resurrection is not a mere historic fact, but an inward power. To 
infidels the fact seems to stand alone; to us it is but one fact of a 
long series which form our very life. They come to it as though it 
were some inaccessible mountain peak starting up suddenly in miles 
of precipice out of the level plain. It is not so to us; it is but the 
central peak of the great mountain chain which begins in Paradise and 
whose mountain summits traverse the whole range of human history. 
To the infidel the Resurrection is an impossible violation of the laws 
of nature ; to us, for whom nature is but a reverent synonym for the 
will of God, the Resurrection is the supremest fulfilment of all that is 
divinely natural. Believing in God, who includes all nature and 
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to us the Resurrection is not against nature, but Christ having shaken 
off the cerements of the grave, rather is it to us impossible that He 
should have ever been holden of it. We must first learn to know 
Christ ; then and then only, then beyond all reach of doubt and 
difficulty, we shall know also the power of His Resurrection. And 
how is Christ to be known? Not by dogmatic definitions, not by 
formal orthodoxies, not by sensational sermons, not by ordinances, 
not by ‘three hours’’ services—no, but only by a soul that loves the 
truth, only by a pure and holy love. He who thus knows Christ, 
shall know the power of His Resurrection. 

III. But we must never forget that as the Resurrection is not an 
isolated, so it is not a secondary fact. The Apostles, the early 
witnesses of the Church of God, put it in the very forefront of their 
testimony. By the stupendous importance of its meaning, it stands 
side by side with the Creation. That was the victory of Omnipotence 
over nothingness ; this is the victory of Omnipotence over dissolu- 
tion. Both are parts of the same divine universal work of love, the 
redemption of mankind. There are some, there are many, in these 
days who would fain persuade us that Christianity would still be 
Christianity if we gave up altogether the supernatural. It is a 
delusion, as S. Paul told us nearly nineteen centuries ago. Ifno living 
Christ issued forth from the garden-sepulchre, that becomes the grave 
not of a man only, but of a religion, with all the hopes based upon 
it, and all the splendid enthusiasms which it has inspired. ‘ If Christ 
be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. 
Yea, and we are found false witnesses of God’ ;—you see how little 
S. Paul evades the full brunt of the issue—‘ we are found false wit- 
nesses of God because we have testified of God that He raised up 
Christ.” If the dead are not raised, if Christ be not raised, then 
your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins, ye have not then been 
redeemed ; ‘then they also who have fallen asleep in Christ have 
perished. If in this life only we have hope, we are of all men most 
miserable.’ S. Paul confesses that if we give up the Resurrection we 


give up everything with it. DEAN FARRAR. 


The Power of Christ risen. 


Tf ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth 
on the right hand of God. Co.osstans iii. 1. 


OME good men among the heathen recommend us to live a divine 
and heavenly life here on earth; and beautiful indeed were the 
sounds of such wisdom in a forlorn world; but, after all, they were 


but like sweet strains heard in a desert, as fair and bright clouds 
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which drop no rain. There was no strength in advice so wise and 
good to lift up our poor fallen nature. But how different is it on 
this day to us, when it comes clothed in the language of the Epistle, 
and supported by the facts which the Gospel discloses ; when it comes 
to us in the majesty and power of Heaven, and the full revelation of 
the Incarnate Word, God made Man. It constrains, it lifts up, it 
moulds into the living Body of Christ risen, every one that is worthy 
to stand. For the Gospel says, ‘ Christ is risen’; the Epistle, ‘ Ye 
also are risen together with Him.’ On this day we are taken out of 
ourselves, and set on high, made new creatures in the second Adam. 
He ‘hath set my feet upon a rock, and ordered my goings. He 
hath put a new song in my mouth.’ 

The Old Testament lessons tell us what this day is in type; the 
Psalms what it is in prophecy; the Gospel what it is in history ; but 
the epistle for this Sunday, what it is in doctrine and precept, to be 
fulfilled in ourselves, without which, type and prophecy and history 
will avail us not. 

The Resurrection of our Lord, like His Transfiguration on the 
Mount, set forth the regeneration of the body, as it is to be hereafter 
when changed and glorified ; and to this life therefore the regenerate 
soul is in Christ even now to aspire, and to live above the world in 
that blessed hope. 

‘He was crucified, says S. Augustine, ‘ that He might show on the 
Cross the dying of the old man; He rose again, that He might 
show by His life the newness of life that must be in us.’ And another 
Latin Bishop: ‘The Resurrection of the Lord was not the end, but 
the changing of the flesh. That body which before could be crucified, 
was now become incapable of suffering; that was become immortal 
which was before made subject to death; that was become incorrup- 
tible which before could endure wounds. Let, then, the people of 
God acknowledge that they are in Christ a new creation. Let no 
one fall back again into that state from whence he hath risen.’ 

And observe how S. Paul ever makes us one with our risen Lord ; 
as if His Resurrection and our own were but one resurrection. ‘'The 
first Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam a quickening 
spirit.’ ‘The first man is of the earth, earthy ; the second man is 
the Lord from heaven.’ And hence follows, ‘as is the earthy, such 
are they also that are earthy.’ The first life, as earthy and of the 
earth, has objects seen and perishable ; the second, as heavenly and 
of heaven, has objects unseen and eternal, which shall appear with 
the Lord when He appears from heaven. 

This brief and sweet epistle for Easter Day contains a beautiful 
epitome of the Divine life hid in God; a life which bears about 
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signs of mortification ; even as our Lord’s risen and glorified Body 
bore still, and was known and recognised by the marks of the wounds 
by which He died. Thus must the Bride yet for a while fast and 
mourn in the absence of our Lord, while still clothed with this body 
of corruption ; but purified by those sorrows, and partaking of His 
cup, and of His baptism, she obtains more and more eyes to behold 
Him, ‘whom having not seen’ she loves; ‘in whom, though now 
she ‘see Him not, yet believing, she rejoices ‘with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.’ 

II. We may observe what has probably occurred to us as remark- 
able in the selection of this passage for the Gospel of Easter Day ; 
that there is no mention in it of Christ risen, no evidence beyond 
that of the open grave, no appearance of our Lord stated in it, not 
even the Angel’s declaration that Christ is risen; but the great end 
and object of it is contained in this which is stated of the beloved 
disciple, from whose Gospel it is taken, that ‘he saw and believed’ 
though he had ‘not seen.’ It is the greater blessing declared by 
our Lord Himself, and apparently with a reference to this very cir- 
cumstance of S. John, ‘ Blessed are they who have seen not, and yet 
have believed.’ It is, moreover, the duty and crown especially held 
out to ourselves, that we believe in Him while withdrawn from sight. 
It connects together the Epistle and the Gospel. For the Epistle 
exhorts us to believe in Him though we see Him not, so as to be 
risen together with Him; and the Gospel shows us how divine love 
is ready to do this, even from the very first, and while as yet they 
knew not the Scripture, that He must rise again from the dead. 

‘ The absence of the Lord, says S. Augustine, ‘is not absence ; have 
faith and He is with thee, whom thou seest not.’ And the history 
of this great and glorious day itself will supply us with every form 
and variety of faith, in which He is found by those that seek Him. 
He was found this day by S. John through faith which needed not 
sight ; in that purity of heart which hath the vision of God; He 
was found by S. Peter, the chief of the Apostles, and the chief of 
penitents ; He was found in the assembling together of the Church 
and the Apostolic company, the doors being closed ; He was found 
and known in the breaking of bread; He was also found and first 
seen by her who first sought Him, early and in the dark, by Mary 
Magdalene, by the loving, earnestly-seeking, mournful sinner, the 
returning daughter of Eve. She first saw the bright and Morning 
Star, and she wears for ever the crown of this great day. And what if 
on this day in all these days we seek Him; ere the rise of the morn- 
ing, in the setting of the sun, with loving penitence, with contempla- 
tive wisdom, in apostolic fellowship, in the assemblage of the faithful, 
and in the breaking of bread. I, WILLIAMS. 
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The Glorious Destiny of the Human Body. 


The Lord Jesus Christ . . . shail change our vile body that it may be fashioned like 
unto His glorious body, according to the working whereby He is able even to subdue 
all things unto Himself. Pututrrtans iii. 20 21. 


HRIST did not rise, as He did not die, only for Himself. He 
rose for our justification, as He died for our sins. In this 
present life we share His righteousness when He gives us His new 
nature, but the virtue of His Resurrection is not exhausted on this 
side the grave. His Resurrection it is which secures to you and to 
me a bodily resurrection hereafter in glory—a resurrection which is 
to take place at some distant epoch when all that now meets the eye 
of sense shall have passed away. It is the last, it is the most muni- 
ficent of the gifts of our risen Redeemer. ‘He shall change our vile 
body that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious Body, accord- 
ing to the working whereby He is able even to subdue all things to 
Himself,’ 

What then, I ask, is the nature of the change referred to in the 
text? 

I. Observe S. Paul’s way of describing the human body in its 
present stage of existence. ‘Our vile body,’ he says, or, as it would 
be better rendered, ‘our body of humiliation... The human frame 
appeared to the Greek artist the most beautiful thing in nature. It 
was the form which seemed to the Greeks most nearly to unveil the 
divine beauty to the eye of sense. We know from their sculptures 
which have come down to us how fondly they studied it. They have 
left in stone the splendid record at once of their unrivalled genius 
and of their persistent enthusiasm. How impossible it is to imagine 
the phrase ‘our vile body ’—‘ our body of humiliation’—upon the 
lips of the men who decorated the Parthenon. We cannot. ‘The very 
words point to another and to a totally distinct world of feeling and 
of thought. The truth is, that such a phrase as this, ‘our body of 
humiliation, implies that the man who uses it has seen deeper and 
higher than the things of sense. The Greek knew only this visible 
world: he made the most of it. The Hebrew had had a revelation 
of a higher beauty; and when men have really come into contact 
with the eternal they sit lightly enough to the things of time. The 
Greek was occupied with the matchless outline of the human form. 
The Hebrew could not forget that his bodily eye rested, after all, 
on what was a perishable mass of animated clay. He could not but 
think of what was coming, of the decaying texture and substance of 
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‘ All flesh is grass, the goodliness thereof as the flower of the field. 
The grass withereth ; the flower fadeth.’ So Job, ‘ Man that is born 
of woman hath but a short time to live and is full of misery. He 
cometh up as a flower, and continueth not.’ So the Psalmist, ‘As 
soon as thou scatterest them they are even as a sleep, and fade away 
suddenly like the grass. In the morning it is green and groweth 
up; in the evening it is cut down, dried up, and withered.’ So, 
quite in the spirit of the Old Testament, S. James, ‘What is your 
life? It is even as a vapour that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away.’ And in the same way S. Paul says, in characteristic 
phrase, ‘Our body of humiliation,’ and the phrase gathers up and 
embodies the mind of both the Testaments. It describes the body 
which is destined assuredly to disease and to death. Prophets and 
Apostles, they do not write as artists: they write in view of the 
eternal realities. 

‘Our body of humiliation.” Man is something higher, something 
nobler, than the animal form with which he is so intimately identified 
that it is certainly part of himself. Man, in the eye of revelation, 
as in reality, lives on the frontier of two vast mysterious worlds—the 
world of pure spirits, and the world of animal existences. By his 
spiritual nature, or soul, he belongs to the ranks of angelic intel- 
ligences who rise above him in tier beyond tier of being, upwards 
towards the awful throne of the Father of Spirits. And by his bodily 
frame man belongs to the world of animal existence which stretches 
away beneath his feet, first through the higher creatures who seem 
by their powers of association and instinct to have something like a 
spiritual nature haunting them, down to the point at which, amid 
zoophytes, animal life sinks away almost by imperceptible gradations 
into the lines of vegetable existence. Man, I say, alone among the 
creatures occupies this, the great frontier post in nature, by having a 
body on the one hand, by being on the other a conscious spirit. 
And from the point of view of his higher, that is to say, of his 
spiritual existence, his body naturally enough seems to him to be a 
body of humiliation. It is a body of humiliation ; and we Christians 
should regard it as only a degrading encumbrance, to be treated, 
perhaps, like an ill-mannered stranger who had forced himself upon 
us, whom we could not well get rid of, yet wish to keep in his place, 
if it were not that a flood of glory has been shed upon it, and that 
it has great prospects, and a splendid future in store. We Christians 
know that our nature, as a whole, has been ennobled as well as 
invigorated by the Son of God. Bending from His throne of heaven, 
in the immensity of His love, He has taken it upon Him in its 
integrity. He has taken body and soul alike, and joined it by an 
es union to His own eternal person. That Body which was 
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born of Mary, which lived on this planet for thirty-three years, 
which was spat upon, which was buffeted, which was scourged, which 
was crucified, which underwent the stiffness and the coldness of death, 
and was raised again in glory, that Body exists somewhere still in 
space at the right hand of God the Father Almighty (so our poor 
human language struggles to speak out the tremendous truth), and 
thereby it confers on all who are partakers in human flesh and blood 
a patent of nobility of which our race can never be deprived. ‘ For- 
asmuch as the children were partakers of flesh and blood, He like- 
wise Himself took part in the same.’ Yes, He has ennobled us, and 
yet, while this life lasts, how great is the interval between our con- 
dition and His! How unlike is that Body of glory which rose from 
the tomb on Easter morning to our body—unlike in its indescribable 
beauty, in its freedom of movement, in its inaccessibility to decay, 
in its spirituality of texture ! 

II. ‘His glorious Body, exclaims S. Paul. Yes, Christ’s greatest 
gift is to come. We too, every man of us, shall die as the creatures 
around us, whether by violence or by slow decay. He only knows. 
But if we are in Him He will gather up what death has left; He 
will transfigure it with the splendour of a new life; He will change 
our body of humiliation that it may be fashioned like unto the body 
of His glory. Sown in corruption, it will be raised in incorruption : 
sown in dishonour, it will be raised in glory: sown in the very 
extreme of physical weakness, it will be raised in a strictly super- 
human power: sown a natural body controlled on every side by 
physical law, it will be a true body still, but a body that belongs to 
the sphere of spirit. 

Ill. Such a faith as this in the Resurrection, when it is seriously 
entertained, must—it ought to—have great consequences. If we 
parted company with the body of death for good and all, if the soul 
was the only part of us which had a future in store for it, it would 
not matter much what was done with this perishing husk, whether 
in life or in death. But if this body of humiliation has before it a 
splendid destiny, then we shall treat it in life and in death as princes 
are treated who live in expectation of a throne, with all the care and 
honour that its prospects demand. And hence, after death, respect 
for the human body is a natural result of Christian belief in the 
Resurrection, of belief that the inanimate form lying before us is not 
utterly gone for ever, that it certainly has a future. I will not say 
that respect for the dead has no place in heathendom. ‘There are 
natural instincts corresponding to the guesses which man, in his 
unenlightened state, makes about his destiny. ‘There are vague 
apprehensions, too, of dark, ghostly powers who may, it is thought, 
do an ill turn to the irreverent. These things suggest he 
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Christianity has made respect for the dead a rule—has given it 
reason, has given it body and permanence, by its great glowing faith 
in the coming Resurrection. Just as the Body of the Lord Jesus 
Christ after His human soul had parted from it, and had descended 
into the region of the imprisoned dead, was carefully wrapped in fine 
linen and laid in a tomb until the morn of Easter, so, ever since, the 
bodies of departed Christian believers have been looked upon with 
eyes conveying something of the faith, something of the love of, 
Nicodemus and Joseph. We know that they, too, will rise. 
H. P. LIDDON. 


Easter Day. 


HEN the Roman Empire became Christian, it was common for 

the Emperor to release prisoners, and to proclaim a general 

pardon on this day ; actions at law were generally suspended, debtors 

forgiven, slaves freed, and increased alms given to the poor. S. Gregory 

Nyssen declares: ‘ Every kind of sorrow is put to rest to-day, nor is 

there any one so overwhelmed with grief as not to find some relief from 

the magnificence of this festival. Now the prisoner is loosed, the debtor 

is forgiven, the slave is set free, and even he who continues a slave 

derives benefit.’ Slaves were allowed to rest from their work during 
the week of Easter, and a general holiday was observed. 

It was natural that every means should be adopted to add solemnity 
and beauty to the services of this festival. Persons of all ranks 
carried lamps or tapers in the churches, and even in the streets, as a 
- part of the services on Easter Eve—‘ turning, says the same S. Gre- 
gory (Naz.) ‘night into day’; and in each church one special wax 
taper of large size was solemnly blessed as the ‘ Paschal Taper, for a 
type of Christ rising from the dead to give light unto the world. The 
Emperor Constantine, it is said by Eusebius, observed the festival 
with such magnificence that he set up in various parts of the city 
huge waxen tapers ‘ as large as columns.’ 

Traces of this splendour of service which was thought proper for 
the Easter Festival may still be seen in (1) Proper Anthems instead 
of the Venite, exultemus, (2) Proper Psalms and Lessons, (3) the sub- 
stitution of the Quicwnque vult for the Apostles’ Creed, (4) the Proper 
Preface in the Liturgy ; though these are but relics of, or substitu- 
tions for, the richness and beauty of the old services. It may be 
interesting to notice that the anthem, ‘ Christ, our Passover, is sacri- 
ficed for us,’ is a part of the antiphon in the second vespers of the 
sa Brgeaas to the Sarum Breviary. The whole was sung in pro- 
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cession with the cross before matins. The latter part of the anthem 
Ma aay appointed in the Sarum Office as (a part of) the Epistle for 
the day. 

When Jesus lives in the soul, His life-giving presence never passes 
away. It is not affected by any lapse nor varying conditions of time ; 
it exercises the ever-present ‘ power of an endless life’ (Heb. vii. 16). 
It has to do also with beings which are immortal, with conditions 
and states of being which are to be henceforth changeless and eternal 
(2 Cor. iv. 18). 

Therefore this undying presence of Jesus, coming from His un- 
dying life, is the cause of an everlasting Easter in the soul (Gal. ii. 20). 
. . . That which the sun is to the natural world, is Jesus Christ to 
the spiritual world, and equally to each individual soul. . . . As by 
the sun and the moon the world is enlightened, so by Christ and by 
the Church our minds and our souls are edified and made wise unto 
salvation’ (founded on Origen). 

Easter.—The whole of life should be to us a Lent, to prepare us 
for the Sabbath of death and the Easter of resurrection (S. Bernard). 

Symbol of the Resurrection.—In a Swiss churchyard, the grave of 
a very poor person was marked by an inscription in nothing more 
enduring than ink, the paper being fastened to a stick at the head of 
the grave, and protected by a little sloping roof. <A very frail memo- 
rial, but pathos was added to it by another circumstance ; for under 
the shelter by the writing a caterpillar had established itself, had 
there passed through its death-like state of a chrysalis, and had finally 
flown away as a butterfly, leaving behind the empty and corpse-like 
cocoon. What an analogy to the body, just as lifeless, which moul- 
dered below! What an emblem of the Resurrection ! 

S. J. EALES. 


Alms and Alms-Bags. 


And they came and held Him by the feet, and worshipped Him. 
S. Marruew xxviii. 9. 


JF FTER our Lord’s Resurrection, ‘ the disciples came and held 

Him by the feet, and worshipped Him.’ At Easter we 
would approach at any rate to His feet ; if we cannot realise the 
brightness of His revealed person in heaven, we would draw nigh when 
the skirts of His glory fill the earthly temple. We would come and 
worship Him. But how? I would with all deference assert that 
few things are less understood by Christians than worship. ‘The 
dignity of it, the privilege of it, the joy of it, the claims of ee 
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you. Worship is the rendering of ourselves to the object of our 
worship. It is not receiving either advice or benefits from Him. It 
is that which the inferior renders to the superior; the superior 
renders a favour or grace; the inferior renders worship. It is all 
that we men can render to God. This has been much lost sight of. 
Here below it must needs be imperfect ; for whilst here there will 
_always be mixed motives and half-grudged tributes. 

Between us men and our God it is the ‘rendering ourselves, our 
souls, and bodies, that S. Paul tells us is ‘ our reasonable service.’ 
You see each part is provided for. The inward thought and motive, 
the intention to do all to the glory of God ; the outward expression, 
whether of word or deed ; the body chaste, temperate and sober for 
God’s sake, the mouth making confession unto salvation ; the life in 
an attitude of grateful submission to God. 

II. There are many sides of worship ; this is only one, and I have 
only touched on it. It might be more pleasant to try and paint with 
poetic fervour the glories of the seraphic worship around the throne 
of God on high ; is it not more profitable to examine some of the 
things that mar our worship in the courts of God’s throne on earth ? 
Let me then draw attention to one other point. Almsgiving is a 
part of worship ; not only alms to the poor directly, but alms for the 
maintenance of anything belonging to God—His house, His minis- 
ters, work for His Church at home and abroad, hospitals for the 
body, missions for the soul, and so forth. When Judas objected to 
the waste of emptying the precious ointment on the feet of Jesus, he 
received small praise. And we perhaps by the practice of almsgiving 
habitually might find a means of holding Jesus by the feet ; drawing 
near to Him humbly, ministering to Him, worshipping Him. 

‘Give unto the Lord the honour due unto His name: bring pre- 
sents and come into His courts, and worship the Lord in the beauty 
of holiness.’ We should be free from the stigma of offering unto the 
Lord our God of that which costs us nothing. If we could only realise 
that the Lord is in His Holy Temple, that we give as unto the Lord, 
we should tremble equally at the idea of uttering to Him words of 
prayer or praise that we did not mean, or of professing a homage that 
we do not offer, or of acting a devotion that we do not feel, or of 
sacrificing the blind and lame, and giving Him what we do not par- 
ticularly care about keeping for ourselves. 


G. C. HARRIS. 
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Walking in Newness of Life. 
(For Monday in Easter Week.) 


He died for all, that they which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto Him which died for them, and rose again. 2 CorINTHIANS Vv. 1 oi 


] Stee are these holy days wherein we walk with Christ risen ; 
would that they might abide with us always; let us make the 
most of them while they last. An event which is passed in time, 
while kept in memory it passes not, is renewed and with us still; 
such is the mystery of the human mind, making the things of time 
to partake of its own eternity. So is it with the Resurrection of 
Christ ; it is recalled year by year, nay, continues with us a lengthened 
Lord’s day from Easter to Pentecost. Even on this day only how 
-many things crowd upon us in the Church’s service. In the First 
Lesson there is the bread from heaven renewed every morning ; and 
in like manner in the evening First Lesson, the hands of Moses held 
uP» and availing, like Christ’s prayer on the Cross, till the going down 
of thesun. Oh, significant type of this our state! Then in the Second 
Lessons there is carrying on of the same instruction by the history of 
our Lord’s Resurrection in S. Matthew, and in the Acts the lame 
man walking. All these things abide with us still in commemorating 
our Lord’s rising from the grave. But more than all, in the ancient 
and Catholic altar service itself we have S. Peter, the Apostle of the 
Jews, testifying to the calling of us Gentiles into Christ’s marvellous 
light; and in S$. Luke’s Gospel, Christ’s walking with us unto the 
end, conversing with us, opening our hearts to understand the 
Scriptures, making Himself known to us in the breaking of bread. 
‘And it came to pass, as He sat at meat with them, He took 
bread, and blessed it, and brake, and gave to them. And their eyes 
were opened, and they knew Him ; and He vanished out of their sight.’ 
It was for this that their eyes were holden so long; it was for this 
that He opened to them the Scriptures; for this He kindled and 
drew out their desires after Him, and went in with them. It was in 
them for our sakes: that in the Holy Eucharist we may have light, 
and find Him in the breaking of bread. As the eyes of the blind 
man He opened by degrees, and first anointed, and sent to the pool 
called Siloam, so now He holds their eyes, as it were, In darkness, 
while they put forth their hands and feel for Him, until they come 
to that His own appointed means of illumination, ‘Do this in 
remembrance of Me’; ‘the commandment of the Lord giveth light 
unto the eyes.’ 


I. Again; still further instruction have we in this our Easter 
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lesson. No sooner were their eyes opened to know Him, than He 
vanished out of their sight. To see Him therefore, and to know Him, 
is this to have Him depart from us? Oh, no! surely far otherwise. 
It is to have Him more intimately near to us in the spirit, not need- 
ing sight. This is better and more blessed. It was true on this 
occasion, as He had said before, ‘It is expedient for you that I go 
away’; and as He said to Mary Magdalene this morning, ‘Touch Me 
not’; and as S. Paul says, ‘ Though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him no more’; ‘ Behold, all things 
are become new.’ What need had they of His bodily presence, to 
whom He hath given His Flesh to eat ? 

II. Many are the appearances of our Lord at His Resurrection, and 
each of them in itself like a type or parable containing in it much 
hidden instruction, unfolding its sweetness as we unbind its meaning ; 
but none that so enters into our every day and domestic or social 
life as this incident, raising up to heaven our familiar walks and 
conversations, investing them with a divine life and character, as 
what may be in fellowship with Christ risen. He is revealed, no 
longer ‘as a stranger in the land, and as a wayfaring man that turneth 
aside to tarry for a night,’ but ‘the hope of Israel, the Saviour thereof 
in time of trouble.’ No longer ‘as the remembrance of a guest that 
tarrieth but a day,’ for it has an abiding character; it partakes of 
His own eternity, who is ‘the same yesterday, and to-day and for 
ever’; the Sun that goes not down. Christ is risen; nay more, they 
also are risen with Him; for He is ‘the living Bread which came 
down from heaven’; ‘if any man eat of this Bread, he shall live for 
ever.’ 

From that earthly Jerusalem we with Him are cast out as travellers 
and pilgrims seeking a better country, and a city that hath founda- 
tions, which are the Twelve Apostles of the Lamb ; but now, if need 
be, in heaviness, we go on our way weeping, knowing nothing but 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified. But He will vouchsafe His pres- 
ence with us unto the end ; and though too often our eyes are holden 
by unbelief, and knowing Him we know Him not, yet our cold hearts 
burn within us at His Word ; and the Scriptures come home to us as 
the honey and the honeycomb at which the fainting eyes of the weary 
Jonathan were lightened. And ever and anon, if we keep His com- 
mandments, and with charitable and holy thoughts constrain Him 
He will come in to us, and abide with us, and manifest Himself to 


us. I. WILLIAMS. 
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Curiosity and Obligation. 
(For Monday in Easter Week.) 


Peter seeing Him saith to Jesus, Lord, what shall this man do? Jesus saith unto 
him, If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? follow thou Me. Then 
went this saying abroad among the brethren, that that disciple should not die: yet 
Jesus said not unto him, He shall not die; but, If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee? S. Joun xxi. 21-23. 


5 |S question concerning John threatened an unseemly en- 
croachment upon Christ’s sovereign rights over the work and 
destinies of the disciples. Christ had first called, and then, with His 
own blood, redeemed the Twelve, and had so established a supreme 
claim to determine all that concerned them, and it ill became the 
disciple, who had forsaken his Master in the agonising moments that 
made his ransomed servants an inviolable possession, to arrogate to 
himself what looked very much like a co-assessorship with the Master, 
in fixing the lot of the several disciples. Peter’s question assumes - 
that he has the right to say something on the subject. The temp- 
tation to officiousness and egotism presents itself in the golden 
moments of his restoration, and whilst he is hearing a strange premoni- 
tion of the manner of his own death. He asks about the after-career 
of the humbler and more steadfast disciple at his heels, as though 
he were godfather, and must needs inspect and review and certify the 
counsels of the Lord’s Providence concerning him. No wonder men 
came to believe in the official supremacy of Peter, for in his less 
watchful moments he believed in it himself, and we are accustomed 
to take men at their own estimate. But the Master admits Peter to 
no place of primacy over his fellows, He puts upon him no sponsor- 
ship for their work and welfare, He pays no respect to his assumed 
right as spokesman, and will not consent to place the threads of the 
future in his hands. The risen Lord must needs remind Peter that 
his duty is to follow, and imitate, and obey, and not to judge; 
and to do this will employ all the thought and strength he can 
bring to bear. He is misconceiving Christ and his own relation to 
Christ. As Jesus appears with the prints of His death in hands and 
feet, the witness of a perfected redemption, and the pattern of every 
divine excellence, Peter is in danger for the moment of making Him 
into a magnified fortune-teller. No wonder the question was repelled. 
Christ fixes the life and determines the service and suffering of His 
disciples as He thinks best, and will have no intrusion upon his pre- 
rogative. The sanctification of Christ’s blood rests upon that life and 
service, and every question that trenches upon Christ’s royal right as 
Redeemer is an impertinence. } : 
II. Duty, Christ intimates, is the most important part of a 
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and the purpose of His Word is to guide and train and strengthen in 
duty, rather than prematurely to unfold the romance of our after- 
days. Indeed, we make our own history as we go along, and there is 
no fortune worth talking about other than that which we work out for 
ourselves by successive acts of obedience to Christ. It is idle for us 
to seek to know the things that will befall us in the after-times, for 
whatever is vital springs out of ourselves. Peter’s question perhaps 
implies that duty and destiny are not uniformly interdependent things. 
Fit occasion and opportunity are necessary to achieve the work of 
the man or of the apostle, and no man without tragic ordeals in his 
life could ever hope to sit on the Lord’s right hand or left. Are 
there grand openings in the man’s pathway? Will he have the 
chance of distinction? Can he write his name on some page of the 
world’s history ? That is the false view. He does great things who 
obeys the call of duty, and there is no term that can be put to the 
honour opening out before that man who sets himself steadfastly to 
follow Christ. The foredetermined incidents of a man’s history are 
the least important things about it, mere dust poised for a moment 
in the air and gone. The day comes on apace when conduct will 
count foreverything. The life of man must be cherished not so much 
for the romance to which it may give rise, but for those spiritual 
qualities that reach fruition there. Life may be ensheathed in 
splendour, and full of imperial occasions, and yet beggarly in its 
issues. Personal loyalty to Jesus Christ is the one interest which 
must absorb our thought and strength. If we could know our own 
destinies or the destinies of those to whom we are attached, it might 
be a temptation to supineness or a demoralising distraction. We 
might find ourselves in the position of the man who rests upon the 
gifts of fortune, and never shows the world one tithe of what is 
within him. Unnecessary preoccupation with the affairs of others 
may blind us to the force of individual obligation and betray us into 
faithlessness. The future of the disciple is with Christ no less than 
our own, and we must be quite content to leave it there. Do not 
dissipate the strength needed for personal service in amiable officious- 
ness about the concerns of others. It is your high privilege to follow 
Christ. His voice calls you, and if you follow you will allure other 
feet into the same pathway of honour and immortality, and add 
something of value to their destinies. 

III. The craving for romance, which sometimes takes quite a religious 
form, is the sign of a restless, unsatisfied, insufficiently exercised mind. 

Two things ought to have brought absolute contentment to Peter 
on this fair early summer morning by the quiet lake-shore : the thrill- 
ing incident of his own forgiveness, and the new vocation coming from 
< melas who had so graciously restored him. 
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The grace that gave to him the privilege of caring for Christ’s 
redeemed flock should have cured the last spasm of restlessness and 
brought the profound contentment of established love. His suscep- 
tibility to the romance of the unknown was the proof that his nature 
had faculties which the vast interests of his work at present did not 
satisfy. If life is not sufficiently interesting to us, if we cry out for 
that which more effectually stirs the blood, if we want sensation, be it 
in our own lives or in the lives of those about us, that is a sufficient 
proof of the fact that we are not alive either to the infinite privilege 
of our forgiveness, or to the vast duties and responsibilities that are 
laid upon us, and that we cannot be permitted to decline. 

T. G. SELBY. 


Confession and Faith. 
(For Tuesday in Easter Week.) 


If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart 
that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. Rom. x. 9. 


“ae Scriptures to-day for the Epistle and Gospel, the same as in 

other Churches, are but a continuation of those for yesterday. 
On Easter Monday we have S. Peter’s account of our Lord’s Resur- 
rection; to-day that of S. Paul: S. Peter’s to the Gentiles at 
Ceesarea ; S. Paul’s to the Jews at Antioch; in both what may be 
expressed in S. Augustine’s words, ‘ After His Resurrection He called 
the Church from the whole world, no longer weak upon the Cross, 
but strong in heaven.’ By the accounts of our Lord’s death and 
sufferings our hearts are knit to Him; but in His Resurrection is our 
hope. ‘It is not, says the last-mentioned writer, ‘the praise of the 
Christian faith that they believe Christ died, but that He rose from 
the dead. Even the heathen believes that He died.’ For this reason, 
on these days the Church does not set before us reflections on Christ’s 
rising, from the epistles, but the evidences of it from the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

I. That which serves for the condemnation of the unbeliever, 
setting at nought all his wisdom, works in every way for the good of 
the faithful; and so is it with this the marvellous fulfilment of these 
things. It was such as quite surpassed all the thoughts even of good 
men: so that when our Lord so often spoke to the Apostles of His 
sufferings and Resurrection, it is said they ‘understood it not,’ ‘the 
saying was hid from them, neither knew they the things which were 
spoken.’ And after He was risen, when the women brought word to 
the Apostles of what the angels had declared unto them, ‘ their 
words seemed to them,’ it is said, ‘as idle tales, and they believed 


them not.’ The events themselves were such as ‘ entered pati inte 
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the heart of man’; so much so, that when they heard them re- 
peatedly and fully spoken of, they could not understand them; and 
when they were fulfilled, they could scarcely believe them on account 
of their great and marvellous nature. Now, if that was the case 
then, so will it always be in the fulfilment of those things of which 
Scripture speaks: the great mysteries of Godhead, the wonders of 
redemption, things which lie before us, and are around us, and 
beyond us in Christ’s spiritual kingdom; such as no senses are 
cognisant of, no thought of man hath conceived. Such is this the 
mysteriousness, the utterly incomprehensible nature of the great and 
good things of God. There is something in this consideration which 
greatly tends to repose of mind ; it quiets our anxious imaginations 
and the restless curiosity of our natural thoughts. ‘The peace of 
God passeth all understanding.’ Never was greater faith or peace- 
fulness of mind expressed than in those words of Abraham, when 
finding how utterly beyond him were all God’s promises, and the 
mode of their fulfilment ; when God said to him, ‘ Fear not, Abram ; 
I am thy shield and thy exceeding great reward’; looking up, as it 
were, in adoring love and wonder he said, as a child would to his 
parent, ‘Lord God, what wilt Thou give me?’ In this entire un- 
certainty of what God is about to do with us and for us, this our 
natural inability to comprehend His promises which we most surely 
believe, there is the greatest source of joy to a humble and confiding 
spirit. If we look abroad ; if we look forward and beyond ; if we try 
to fathom what is to be; if we let our too high imaginings and 
inquisitive speculations form to themselves ideas of the great things 
of God, with regard to this world, or to the next, of ourselves and of 
others, we shall disquiet ourselves in vain, and, perhaps, like the 
Jews, be deceived by our own wisdom, and make shipwreck of the 
faith ; but if we commit ourselves into God’s hands, labouring to do 
His will, as those who know nothing now as we shall know, God, 
who makes known His mysteries unto babes, will reveal unto us ‘the 
secret things which belong to Him.’ 

II. ‘And He said unto them, Why are ye troubled? and why do 
thoughts arise in your hearts? Behold My hands and My feet, that 
it is I Myself: handle Me, and see: for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones as ye see Me have. And when He had thus spoken, He 
showed them His hands and His feet.’ It is ever thus, by marks of 
His sufferings that his Saviour is known to the sinner; it is in these 
He is loved, acknowledged, and embraced ; ‘ Behold, it is I Myself? ; 
He that was ‘ acquainted with grief’; Behold from these Te that 
it is I Myself; in these am I known; it is no counterfeit, but the 
Man of Sorrows. Yea, even on His throne is He known as the 
ari that was slain. ‘I know My sheep, and am known of Mine, 
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as the true Shepherd; for the Good Shepherd is He that layeth 
down His life for the sheep. 

And while He bids us raise up our hearts to meet Him, He 
descends also to meet our weak thoughts, and to raise them to Him- 
self; ‘ Behold’? My wounds, nay more, ‘handle and see Me’; that we 
may be able to receive, to apprehend, and know His Presence, which 
is peace. What a marvellous mystery of condescension ; what a con- 
tinual miracle of His grace, that so it is still, at the Holy Eucharist! 
It is not only surswm corda, raise your hearts to heaven, but also, 
put forth thy hand. ‘This is My Body’ which was wounded, 
‘which is given for you.’ The day of Light is the day of His Body 
rising from the grave. And He who is the Resurrection and the 
Life, as God and Man, is the Light that lighteth every man. And 
what if at this Sacred Feast we see not with bodily eyes; yet by 
faith we apprehend His Body, we see and feel His wounds with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. ‘ When the Lord turned again the 
captivity of Sion, then were we like unto them that dream. Then 
said they among the heathen, The Lord hath done great things for 
them.’ He is known to His own by marks of suffering; and by 
marks of suffering are His own known to Him; they that mourn in 
Him are comforted ; they that labour and are heavy laden are called 
to Him; by being conformed to the likeness of His death, they know 
the power of His Resurrection, and are united to their Risen Lord. 

God ‘hath brought us out into a wealthy place ;’ to us, Lent is 
passed ; if passed by us well, we are risen to a new life, new hopes, 
new desires; ‘I have washed my feet, how shall I defile them’ 
again ? I. WILLIAMS. 


VI. ILLUSTRATIONS 


Strange Idea T'xx Koran enjoins man to shave his crown. The 

ofthe Sunnees shave the entire head except a long lock in 
Resurrection. +16 centre, whereby, it is said, the archangel may pluck 
them out of the grave! 


Spiritual Ir I be dead within doors (if I have sinned in my heart), 
Resurrection. why, suscitavit in domo, Christ gave a resurrection to the 
ruler’s daughter within doors (S. Mark v. 40), in the house; if I be 
dead in the gate (if I have sinned in the gates of my soul), in mine 
eyes, or ears, or hands, in actual sins, suscitavit im porta, Christ 
gave a resurrection to the young man at the gate of Nain (S. Luke 
vii. 11); if I be dead in the grave (in customary and habitual sins), 
suscitavit in sepulchro, Christ gave a resurrection to Lazarus in 
the grave too (Ps. ciii. 3; Isa. i. 18 ; 8. John xi.). aie 
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The Passover. Eprpnantvs tells us that the Egyptians used, at this time 
Exopus xii. 13. of the year, to mark their cattle, trees, and one another 
with red ochre, which they fancied to be a preservative from death ; 
it probably took its rise from the sprinkling of the lintel at Passover 
time. 


A Remedy ‘Ler me mention,’ says Sir W. R. Hamilton in one of 
- against his letters, ‘what I think an important secret of experi- 
Dap peeve. ence ; namely, that, blessed a thing as meditation is, it is 
Exopus xiv. 35: 5 ction, rather than meditation, which is the appointed 
remedy, the divine specific, against despondence; and that present 
duties which may at first seem irksome, are part of the medicine 
wherewith God healeth the sickness of those that are broken in 
heart.’ 


Resurrection Nor, as some suppose, the restoration of the old, a re- 
of the Body. composition of the same particles that existed in the old 

xCor.xv. body, but of another ait’ a nobler quality, suited to the 
organ of perfectly sanctified spirit. In the resurrection body we 
enter upon a distinct and higher stage of life than that occupied by 
the body which has been laid in the earth. ‘A building of God, a 
house not made with hands,’ in contrast with that in which we 
suffered pain and sin and suffering, and in which we ‘ groaned being 


burdened.’ 


Resurrection WitHout His Resurrection the death of Christ would be 
of Christ. of no avail, and His grave would be the grave of all our 
Rom: iv: 25. hopes (1 Cor. xv. 17). A Gospel of a dead Saviour would 

be a miserable failure and delusion. _The Resurrection is the victory 

of righteousness and life over sin and death. 


Resurrection : AND now, how am I conformable to Thee; if when Thou 
ct Sentein art risen, I lie still in the grave of my corruptions ? 
Christ, How am I a limb of Thy body ; if, while Thou hast that 
perfect dominion over death, death hath dominion over 
me; if, while Thou art alive and glorious, I lie rotting in the dust 
of death? I know the locomotive faculty is in the head; by the 
power of the Resurrection of Thee our Head, all we Thy members 
cannot but be raised. As the earth cannot hold my body from Thee 
in the day of the Second Resurrection, so cannot sin withhold my 
soul from Thee in the first. How am I Thine, if I be not risen? and 
if I be risen with Thee, why do I not seek the things above, where 
Thou sittest at the right hand of God? 


- he ae Tuere is a plant found in sandy deserts and arid wastes, 
ton arowe™’” hich is called Anastatica, or the Resurrection Flower, 
from a remarkable power of recovery which it has. When it has 
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flowered, its leaves drop off, its branches become dry and hard, and 
the plant in a little while is seemingly dead. But so soon as it 
touches water again, it gradually expands, its leaves unfold, and life 
returns. It is a parable. If in its death-like state it is a figure of 
the backslider, its resurrection figures the alone source of revival ; he 
must get back to the Fountain of Living Water again. 


The Resur- Errraru on the Late Charles Reade, written by himself. 
rection. Here Lie, 
By the Side of his Beloved Friend, 
the Mortal Remains of 
Cuartes READE, 
Dramatist, Novelist, and Journalist. 
His last Words to Mankind are on this Stone. 
I hope for a resurrection, not from any power in nature, but from 
the will of the Lord God Omnipotent, who made nature and me. 
He created man out of nothing, which nature could not. He can 
restore man from the dust; which nature cannot. And I hope for 
holiness and happiness in a future life, not for anything I have said 
or done in this body, but from the merits and mediation of Jesus 
Christ. He has promised His intercession to all who seek it, and 
He will not break His word: that intercession, once granted, cannot 
be rejected ; for He is God, and His merits infinite: a man’s sins are 
but human and finite. ‘Him that cometh to Me, I will in no wise 
cast out.” ‘If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the Righteous, and He is the propitiation for our sins.’ 
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First Sunday after Easter 


(Low Sunday) 


Scriptures Proper to the Day. 


EPISTLE . : , : . 18. JOHN V. 412. 

GOSPEL . 5 : ; . S. JOHN XX, 19-23. 

FIRST MORNING LESSON . NUMBERS XVI. 1-36. 

FIRST EVENING LESSON . NUMBERS XVI. 36-end or XVII. 


SECOND MORNING LESSON. 1 COR. XV. 1-29. 
SECOND EVENING LESSON . S. JOHN XX. 24-30. 


I. COMPLETE SERMON 
Touch Me Not. 


Jesus saith unto her, Touch Me not, for I am not yet ascended to My Father ; but 
go to My brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto My Father and your 
Father, and to my God and your God. S. Joun xx. 17. 


Se]|T would seem to have been the first impulse of 
S. Mary Magdalene, on that Easter morning,to rush 
forward and clasp the feet of Him whom she now 
recognised as the Lord and Master of her life, whose 
dead body she had been seeking with tears but lately 
in the rifled tomb. There she has been standing in 
her overshadowed life, from which the last struggling 
rays of light seemed to have gone for ever. She had 
stood by the Cross, and seen all, and heard all. ‘He saved others, 
Himself He cannot save.’ What logic of facts could be more irresis- 
tible? ‘This is your Saviour ; behold your God.’ The majesty of the 
law, the authority of the priests, the influence of religion, the brute 
passions of the mob, had all cried out together, ‘This Man blas- 
phemeth, God cannot die.’ But, no, Mary Magdalene holds on with 
a desperate hope. Once an influence had come across her life, once 
a Power, not of this world, had arrested her, once, on the very edge 


of me precipice, the clouds had parted hither and thither, and she had 
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seen a view not of this earth, unknown to its beaten paths, and she 
had stopped to pick the flower that grew there—penitent love; and 
now it is all rushing back with the tingling smart of awakening life ; 
it is His voice, it is His form. ‘ Mary,—the sound of her name, as 
He pronounces it, carries with it the memory of happier days. Once 
more He is at her side to protect her from the terrible past, to guide 
her in the golden present, to lead her out into the ever-brightening 
future. ‘Rabboni,’ she says, ‘My Master,’ in the utter self-abandon- 
ment of her life to Him, the Guide, the Teacher, and the Sanctifier of 
it all, in the first rush of the warm tide of reviving hope. But, was it 
coldness, was it reproof, or was it the foreshadowing of an altered 
relationship? She is met with those words, which the human voice 
no doubt could soften, but which sound strange to us, and something 
like reproof: ‘Touch Me not, for I am not yet ascended to My 
Father ; but go to My brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto 
My Father and your Father, and to My God and your God.’ 

I. What, then, did our blessed Lord mean? ‘There have been 
three main interpretations given of these words, bearing respectively 
the names of three great writers—S. Chrysostom, 8S. Gregory, and 
S. Augustine—either of which may be true, or which indeed may be 
all true together. 

According to the first interpretation, these words were said to 
check her. ‘There is a slight want of reverence in her greeting, some 
want of respectful restraint in her recognition, some want of a higher 
penetration in her love. She rests satisfied with the earthly form ; 
it was her Master come back again just as He was before. ‘ Rabboni,’ 
full of love as it was, rushing in after the desolation of her loss, had 
not the same full meaning as ‘my Lord and my God,’ in which, as 
we heard this afternoon, S. Thomas found vent for his returning 
faith. She was to learn to carry her thoughts higher, and further 
from the Resurrection, to the Ascension: if He was her Saviour, 
much more was He her God. 

The second interpretation sees in these words an indication on the 
part of Christ that she was to lose no time. He had an honour in store 
for her to be the first apostle of His Resurrection. Just as Barak 
was punished for his want of faith when God sold Sisera into the 
hand of a woman, so the half-hearted Apostles were to receive the 
first message of the Resurrection from the mouth of a woman. It 
was her great honour that He should meet her thus and send her 
when He Himself could have told them with His own mouth. And 
so He would hasten her, they tell us, He would quicken her: ‘ Touch 
Me not; lose no time in salutation, lose no time in greetings, for I 
am not yet ascended to My Father ; I shall be with you forty days 
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message, I ascend, the higher life is begun.’ And so, in accordance 
with this interpretation, we read that S. Mary Magdalene and the 
other women were afterwards permitted on the same day to hold Him 
by the feet and worship Him. ; J 

But the third, and probably the truest, interpretation is that in 
these words our head Lord was trying to lift her up from earthly 
things, earthly thoughts, earthly ideas, to something more high, to 
something more real, as if He would say, ‘That which you enjoy 
now is not the full restoration which is possible to you. I shall be 
here only forty days to be seen and heard, but when I have ascended 
I may be touched in a way in which I never could be touched before ; 
My Ascension will be the beginning of a new union’: as S. Paul says, 
‘Though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth 
know we Him no more.’ His Ascension brings Him within reach of 
us all by the touch of faith. It is now as it was of old. The multi- 
tudes throng Him and press Him, in the history of His life, in the 
record of His works, in the contemplation of His example; but only 
those who have faith touch Him. By His Ascension He is near to all 
of us, and heaven is opened so that where He is thither we may also 
ascend ; by His Ascension heaven is opened, and the Holy Spirit is 
descending upon the Church. It is but the completion of the Easter 
message, ‘ He is risen’: ‘ Go and tell My brethren I ascend.’ 

Let us then, while still lingering in this Easter festival, try for a 
few moments to place ourselves in the position of S. Mary Magdalene ; 
let us listen with her, let us learn with her on this Low Sunday. We 
too, it may be, have heard this day that gentle word, ‘ Mary !’—that 
utterance of our name which carries us back to the time when we sat 
hopeless and weary and beaten down by a sevenfold domination, and 
there came One and cheered us, and rescued us, and saved us, and 
now we say, ‘ Now I begin to be myself.’ ‘ Mary!” it is the voice 
which breathed through the Church’s word of pardon when those 
mocking passions, which carried me almost powerless in their hands, 
fell back ; when I no longer spoke with an alien voice, nor acted an 
alien part, but began to be myself. ‘Mary!’ it brings back to me 
those days of the Son of Man, when all was bright and pure, before 
sin had sown its thorns and briers, and armed the world against me, 
and brought in weariness and fatigue, before the golden gates of 
Eden shut behind me, and I wandered in an unyielding earth brist- 
ling with temptations and sown with woes. ‘Mary!’ it is the voice 
of many a Communion, when I was stirred to the very depth by holy 
desires and the presence of God. And perhaps even now we feel an 
impulse, a stirring of holier aspirations, a desire to put ourselves back, 
to renew, to live again the brighter days of our first enthusiasm. If 
so, let us listen. 
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II. ‘Touch Me not.’ Does He repel us, does He refuse us, or does He 
reject our advances ? No. He is calming, He is hushing, He is deepen- 
ing, He is stirring impulse into resolution. For the words speak to 
us, first of all, I think, of reverence, of that which has been called 
from this place ‘ the sincere acknowledgment of a greatness higher 
than ourselves which God demands from all that approach Him.’ 
* God is very greatly to be feared in the council of the saints, and 
to be had in reverence of all them that are round about Him. He 
is not the gardener—she knew that ; He is not her Lord and Master 
as He was before. ‘ Rabboni, my Master,’ must give place to ‘ Jesus, 
my God. 

And Easter-time is just one of those festivals when we are brought 
face to face with the supernatural. It is the limit of the world of 
sense where we stand to-day, from which we look out over the inter- 
minable vista of the supernatural, the resurrection of the body, life 
from the dead, victory over the grave. We think, it may be, some- 
times, as we read of Christ’s self-denial, that we could match that ; 
we think sometimes as we read His teaching that we could rival it in 
systems of ancient and modern morality; or, as we read of His 
philanthropy, we think in our foolishness that we could equal it; of 
His plan, that we could surpass it. But on Easter Day He stands 
back from us. None of our greatest heroes, none of our greatest 
philanthropists has been crucified and risen again on the third day ; 
no human spell that we can utter can give life to the dead body, no 
human imagination can picture more than the immortality of the 
soul, or an absorption into the great self-existing unity of the world’s 
life. But on Easter Day Christ is clothed with a supernatural light ; 
His words, ‘ Touch Me not, claim from men a new homage beyond 
His other works of power ; He checks the onward movement of love 
with a hush of recollectedness, ‘ Be still then, and know that I am 
God.’ And should there not be, I ask you, a gathering spirit of 
reverence stretching out from the Easter festival until it floods all 
our religious life with light ? 

How familiar, for instance, do we get with the HDs Word of God ; 
how free and how full is our access to it, how well known are its his- 
tories, how true its precepts, how common its phraseology! And we 
forget its supernatural claims, and the reverence and the veneration 
due to it—such veneration as suggested that the Book of the Gospels 
should be put on a throne at the great councils of the early Church. 
And we forget to look for the supernatural in them; we forget that 
we ought to rise up from reading the Holy Scripture as though 
coming from a Presence; we forget the real Presence in the Scrip- 
tures, second only to the mysterious Presence of our blessed Lord in 
the mystery of the altar, so that in listening to its words we ran peas 
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in its rhythm the faint murmur of the voice of God Himself, like 
a child who listens in a shell and fancies that he hears sonorous 
cadences whereby, to his belief, it expresses mysterious union with its 
native sea. Here, too, He would seem to say to us, ‘'Touch Me not,’ 
from the mysterious height of His supernatural life—‘'Touch Me not,’ 
while we remember, as has been so wonderfully said, that the utmost 
that criticism can do is to prepare a correct text for the spiritual eye. 

So is it again with the holy mysteries. We become so familiar to 
them, and we forget how of old they were shrouded with a deep 
reserve of screen, and barrier, and veil, and long-drawn aisles, and 
mysterious gloom, or else regarded with awe amounting almost to 
dread, or only reserved for special times of solemn devotion, whereas 
now there is the tripping in and out before God with no pre- 
paration, just as the whim takes us. Surely we need in this day, 
when services are multiplied and Communions are so frequent, to 
lay well to heart these words, ‘Touch Me not,’ which stream from 
the supernatural life of our blessed Lord, and to see behind and 
beyond the visible veil the true form of Him that ‘liveth and was 
dead, and, behold, He is alive for evermore.’ 

And so it is with the Church. How familiar we are with it all! 
How closely domestic interests have grown, for instance, around the 
font where the child, whom we love and who carries with it all the 
newly-found pride of paternity, is to receive a name and become a 
living personality in the active world. How Confirmation again is 
associated in our minds with the renewal of vows, and a great oppor- 
tunity for young people who have run a step or two alone along the 
broad road to be called into a higher path of strict obligation. Holy 
matrimony, how completely that has become an occasion of excite- 
ment and mirth, so that the solemn tones of the Marriage Service 
are almost resented as the presence of a wedding guest who attends 
the feast clad in sombre attire. Sunday is pressed to the very 
utmost verge as a day of rest in relation to work. The dogmatic 
creeds of the Church are viewed as so many abstract propositions 
without any direct bearing on the business and the supernatural life 
of man, so that to insist on their meaning and the necessity of belief 
in them is often resented as a piece of bad taste and bigoted satisfac- 
tion with our own view. Oh! behind all this Christ on this Easter 
festival seems to insert Himself and to withdraw behind them. Holy 
baptism is supernatural. ‘Touch Me not.’ It is no mere graceful 
symbol, but a stern requisite to the entering into the state of salva- 
tion. Confirmation is no mere strengthening of the will from within 
by renewed resolutions, but a bracing up of the whole man from 
without by the gift of the Holy Ghost. Holy matrimony is a mys- 
— gisnitying the mystical union that is betwixt Christ and His 
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Church. Sunday is linked on by the Church to the old Sabbath 
principle which underlay, and which underlies still, all God’s dealings 
with His people. So with the whole faith : it is not of men, not by 
the will of man, but it comes from God Himself. We shall not be 
examined at the last day as to how much or how little we have 
intellectually assimilated, but as to how much we have made our 
own by faith, and how much our lives have been moulded by it. 
“Touch Me not.’ On this Easter festival reverence before the super- 
natural stands out as one great lesson which we should all do well to 
lay to heart. 

III. Once more, let us all follow a second interpretation and see, if 
you will, in these words a message of urgency. ‘Lose no time in 
salutation, waste no precious moments in touching, you know the glad 
truth, your heart has caught the living flame ; but there are others 
sitting at home sad and disconsolate on this Easter Day : go and tell 
My brethren, with all speed, that I ascend.” Ah! indeed, we feel it ; 
as we kneel here to-day, there are thousands and thousands within 
: 
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sight of this cathedral who are strangers to the glad tidings of Easter, 
men and women who are seeking the living among the dead, dead 
themselves in trespasses and sins, who have lost happiness and lost 
hope, men who have seen their faith die, and all their stock of religi- 
ous principles gibbeted on the cold, stiff gallows of hard facts; the 
light has died out of their Christmas, the melody has melted away 
from the Easter anthem. Easter is a day in the calendar, the day 
before Bank Holiday, and nothing more; slowly and reluctantly- 
they have given it up, silently and stealthily the devouring tide has 
submerged the smiling landscape of their religious life, and still it 
advances towards that last little spot whither they are being driven 
back with a desperate resistance, where all that they can see and 
touch melts away at the approach of death, and then—ah! indeed, 
the message is urgent, ‘Go and tell My brethren,’—so urgent that some 
people would tell us: ‘ Don’t you stop to load yourselves with hard 
theological facts or to clog your steps with dry Church dogmas ; do not 
linger to formulate your message, you church-goers, you are wasting 
your time, the solemn peal of the organ, the gentle kiss of the melodi- 
ous waves of music, the solemn holding of your adoration, is all waste 
of time while souls are languishing and sighing in ignorance and 
despair; leave all this religious luxury, and go and tell “My 
brethren” in the courts and alleys of this city, the outcast, the 
wicked, the careless, I ascend.’ Does He say this? Yes, and no. It 
is only too easy to run away with a message imperfectly under- 
stood, to go we know not where, to rescue we know not whom, to 
say we know not what. Mary is no casual worshipper at the 
Easter sepulchre; she has had her Good Friday, she has get 
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Lent ; conviction has been born in her with sharpest travail-pangs 
of vanquished doubt. No, it is useless to go without the Master's 
message, to convey that which we ourselves have only imperfectly 
realised. 

‘Go and tell My brethren.’ The message is urgent, doubtless, but 
Mary is sent just because she had mastered it. ‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,’ this quivered through every motion of her face ; 
her voice, her very feet, were eloquent as she ran to bring the dis- 
ciples word. But we, surely, we must linger long in the calm solemn 
dignity of the Church, and study His form and listen to His mes- 
sage, so deep and so earnest, which knows no haste. A great man 
whom God has lately taken to his rest in His good providence away 
from the Church which so sorely needed him, away from the nation 
whose interest he so carefully watched, by sudden death, is reported 
to have said, ‘I divide all men with whom I have dealings into two 
classes by this test, whether or not they believe in the Day of Judg- 
ment.’ It is just this. Do we ourselves believe in the life beyond 
the grave? We who are so anxious to start off with the message, do 
we propose to exhibit any sign or test of the great fact of resurrec- 
tion beyond the mere playthings of culture and civilisation ; can we 
exhibit ourselves, for instance, as alive from the dead, and our mem- 
bers as instruments of righteousness unto God ? 

‘Go and tell My brethren.” Ah! what a quantity of lives come 
across yours, will come across them in the mazy paths of life. You 
remember perhaps how the great novelist describes some people sitting 
by the window listening to the footsteps echoing round the court- 
yard where people were hurrying in from the gathering storm, and 
how one says to his friend, ‘ As I sit here and listen to the footsteps, 
I have often made them out to be, those echoes, I have often made 
them out to be the echoes of all the footsteps that are coming by-and- 
bye into our lives.” So, as we sit here, as we sit here to-day, we may 
listen to the footsteps which will come across our path ; some little 
footsteps needing help, some light and thoughtless, heedless of the 
black and sputtering rain-cloud mounting up behind them ; some 
weak and listless, some heavy and sad. Oh! how you- might help 
them! Each one who is cold and lifeless, and without the bright 
glow of Easter, is not only missing a joy out of life, but he himself is 
a quenched beacon ; he deprives others of the message which he 
might have delivered. Yes, go and help your brethren, hand linked 
in hand, a chain of good, until you reach them. The message is no 
doubt urgent. Easter is no luxury of religious indolence. ‘Go and 
tell My brethren I ascend.’ 

_ Just one moment. Perhaps we have not yet reached the full mean- 
ing, br those words. We saw there was another interpretation still ; 
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a third and perhaps the truest explanation would have us view in 
these words the great declaration that the Ascension of our blessed 
Lord would be the beginning and condition of a newer and truer 
union. ‘Touch Me not, for I am not yet ascended to My Father, as 
if to say, ‘Then, then, when that last triumph is accomplished, you 
will be able to enjoy the communion which as yet is impossible to 
you.’ Yes, in these words He invites us all to come nearer to Him, 
to touch Him in the closest possible union, the union of sacramental 
life. Is it so, that we stand so aloof from religion as if we were 
afraid to commit ourselves, content to linger in its very outward 
forms lest we should go too far, to clothe our talk in its phraseo- 
logy, to ask ourselves, ‘ What is the least possible amount of reli- 
gion which I can conform to and yet be saved?’ Just as sometimes 
a man will ask, when he is asked to contribute to some charitable 
organisation, ‘ What is the smallest amount of money which a gentle- 
man can give?” Religion has no charms for such as these ; it becomes 
more and more distasteful, more repugnant, more hateful. It is like 
an absorbing game which appears to an outsider the merest waste of 
time and the most absurd puerility ; it is like the formule of mathe- 
matics which appear to the poet, it may be, mere barbarous gabble, 
conveying no distinctive impression on the brain, and leaving no in- 
telligible idea on the mind. Yes, take one who has no ear for music 
to a concert, or one who has no eye for art to a picture-gallery, what 
misery it is to him! What monotony, what unintelligible misery ! 
So with religion and religious services ; its very persistence, its mono- 
tony, its supernatural claims, are maddening. It demands some- 
thing from us, it demands our very all, and the very extent of these 
demands seem impertinent, its promises seem extravagant, its assump- 
tions ridiculous, simply because we have stood outside it all, and 
watched it without understanding, followed it without effort, used it 
without love. 

The late Bishop of Durham speaks of the spiritual faculty by which 
we approach religious truth, as an infinitely subtle and delicate 
mechanism ; he tells us how opportunities let slip are the unfailing 
indications of spiritual decay, till disuse is followed by paralysis, and 
paralysis ends in death, and we are left without God in the world. 
Perhaps we hardly understand the impassioned language with which 
the heart of man has caught at this offer. ‘Touch Me not, not yet,’ 
with its tremendous possibilities in the future ; and yet all down the 
history of the world we can trace the touch of His presence like a 
river in a dry plain, fertilising all that it reaches—polygamy with its 
horrors brightening into the Christian home, cruel neglect of the sick 
giving place to the hospital and the Church’s care for the sick and 
dying, gladiatorial shows and all their accompanying horrors abolished 
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by a respect for human life, and the alternations of passion turned 
into the rights of man, common peace instead of war becoming the 
normal attitude of mankind. And so the teaching of Christ waits to 
transform our very lives, something more than an example to follow, 
something more than a code of morality to be enforced by His 
sanction. He waits to touch the leper with the water of Baptism— 
‘I will, be thou clean’; He waits to touch the palsied life with a word 
of power where the will is present to us, but to do that which is good 
is not ; He waits to raise us higher and higher. He takes us by the 
hand, and we are able to walk when we were sinking back into the 
engulfing waves of this troublesome world. 

Yes, we may touch Him now, but surely with more earnestness of 
love just because we are palsied, or diseased, or faint and weary, or be- 
cause we feel safe in His grasp. Surely we want more purpose, not that 
spasmodic spirituality which our failings, or our whims, or our caprice 
make to be the measure of our devotion. A great preacher once said, 
‘It is impossible to estimate the effect of one Communion lost in the 
life of a Christian.” Oh! it is a tremendous idea which He puts before 
us when ‘not I but Christ that dwelleth in me’ might be our reality, 
when our wills might be caught up in His will—‘I wish to have no 
wishes left, but to leave all to Thee’; when ‘ Thy will be done’ will 
be said by us, not in sullen resignation, but in acquiescent love, to 
reach that state where, when temptation comes, it finds the ear deaf, 
and the eye closed, and the heart secure, and the inclination gone, 
‘dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God,’ to be so wrapped up in 
Christ that trouble cannot find us, or only strike us through Him. 
‘Thou shalt hide them privily by Thy own presence from the pro- 
voking of all men. Thou shalt keep them secretly in Thy tabernacle 
from the strife of tongues.’ 

As we look out into life from the solemn hush of this church, it is 
full of trouble and full of difficulty. Think what you may yet have 
to go through before you die. Already the forces are in motion 
that are to sever your connection with this busy world ; already the 
soldiers are marching towards you, bearing the cross of crucifixion. 
Have you that principle of life which transforms the soul, which 
defies change and trouble, sin—yes, death itself—because the touch 
of faith links you on to the great I Am? So Mary speaks to us on this 
great Easter festival. The great condescension of our risen Lord made 
her forget herself in the rush of returning love—forget all that was 
behind and beneath that well-known form of her Lord and her God, 
waiting even now to ascend in majesty to His throne on high. And 
so she bids us reverence the supernatural, and whether in His Holy 
Word or in His Holy Church, ever to listen to His warning voice, 
. eas Me not, be reverent, I am God.’ With her we have heard 
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in those words also a call which quickens us and urges us on. We 
must not linger in spiritual selfishness or forget others in religious 
luxury. We have a duty to our brethren, we must learn our message 
and hasten with the news, ‘I ascend.’ But, above all, we have 
received with her the message of our Easter life, we have learned 
that to us there comes from Him now ascended into Heaven a life 
and a power which we may touch and be saved, a life which passes 
into us, so that living and believing in Him we may never die. And, 
as the old statue of Memnon, as the sunlight lit upon its grim stone 
in the first flush of the morning, was fabled to utter a responsive 
melody, and awaken into sound, so as the Sun of Righteousness 
touches our cold nature with its Easter beams, it may quicken our 
energies and revive our life; and He, our Lord and Master, as He 
sees the old taint die away, the old disease relax its grip and new life 
come with its full course into our soul, will demand from us the 
loving recognition of His healing touch, as, before the whole com- 
pany of Heaven, He will proclaim the fact of our deliverance, and 
the merit of our faith. ‘Somebody hath touched Me, for I perceive 
that virtue is gone out of Me.’ CANON NEWBOLT. 


II. OUTLINES ON THE EPISTLE 
Faith’s Conquest. 


For whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world: and this is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith. 158. Joun v. 4. 


SHAT there is a contest carried on in creation be- 
tween opposite principles was so apparent even to 
the heathen, that many of them imagined the 
existence of two opposite deities—the one dealing 
out good, and the other engaged in counteracting 
that good. We who have the divine revelation 
know better than this. We know that a fierce 
conflict goes on between evil and good, but that 
only good can be referred to the Creator—evil originating exclusively 
with the creature. This earth, which God designed for the habita- 
tion of an innocent, and therefore happy race, has been converted, 
through the apostasy of that race, into a battle-plain, upon which 
Satan and his emissaries measure their strength with Jehovah and His 
hosts. The contest between Christ and Satan is a contest for the 
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individual hearts more frequently than on the wide area of nations or 
provinces.’ There will, indeed, be occasions upon which the struggle 
is between opposing thousands. The armies of the infidel will come 
up on one side under the banner of rebellion, whilst the Church of 
the living God stands on the other with the sign of the Cross for its 
standard. In cases such as these the warfare is open, and men see 
it and take part in it as though it were a marshalled combat between 
rival princes. But ordinarily the battle is fought in individual 
hearts; and until a man’s own breast is the theatre of war, he will 
remain an utter stranger to the desperate struggle which is daily 
taking place around him; and he will consider you as discoursing 
on something lamentably visionary, if you speak to him of Christ 
and Satan as grappling for the mastery on his right hand and on his 
left. The unconverted man is at peace with the devil; the converted 
man is at peace with God, and therefore at war with the devil. 

Let us give ourselves to the careful consideration of this proposi- 
tion, in regard as well to the matter of fact which it asserts—the 
world overcome, as to the agency to which it ascribes such result— 
the faith of the believer. If we show you, first, that the world is 
overcome: and then, that it is overcome through faith, we shall have 
established the assertion of the Apostle, ‘ Whatsoever is born of God 
overcometh the world; and this is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith.” 

I. Is it true, is it borne out by the experience of the Church, that 
the renewed man overcomes the world? Is he never overcome by the 
world ? or is his being ever overcome to be taken in contradiction to 
all pretensions to godliness, so that because he has not overcome the 
world in this or that instance, is it therefore to be concluded that 
he is not ‘born of God*? Woe unto all of us if such reasoning be 
sound! Woe unto us all, even those who have walked the longest 
and the most steadfastly with God, if our text is to be interpreted 
by this rigid law! if it be enough that the world gain once the upper 
hand in order to its being proved that we are still unrenewed! It 
is not to be denied that the Apostle makes no exception. The asser- 
tion is as broad and unqualified as another which he advances a few 
verses after: ‘ We know that whosoever is born of God sinneth not.’ 
We have only to say, in answer to this, that we must be just as 
scrupulous of introducing contradictions into the Bible as of disguis- 
ing its assertions. Undoubtedly, it is the general representation of 
Scripture, that in our present state of being we shall continue im- 
perfect, that our attainments whilst on earth shall never be so lofty 
as to leave no higher point to which we have to reach. And to this 
general. representation we are bound to adhere. If we meet with 
eo passages which seem to militate against it, we must make 
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the single text bend to the sion chapters, and not do violence to 
the many chapters, in order to uphold the apparent force of a single 
text. Thus, in the instance under review, we cannot plead for the 
literal fact that the renewed man always overcomes and never sins, 
unless, at the same time, we are prepared to shut our eyes to the 
deficiencies and shortcomings of the saints. We must, therefore 
take a modified interpretation of S. John’s strong sayings. ‘The re. 
newed man ‘overcomes,’ and the renewed man ‘does not sin,’ in the 
sense of the object which he has in view, rather than of the end to 
which he has attained. The sayings are to be interpreted of what 
is habitual, and not of what is occasional. His habits are those of 
victory and of righteousness. When he fails to conquer, or falls from 
obedience, the failure and fall are exceptions to ordinary success and 
general steadfastness. Hence we may say, the renewed man over- 
comes, because, though sometimes defeated, to be the victor and not 
the vanquished is his habit, and we say that he ‘sins not,’ because, 
though he often offend, disobedience is but his lament, for reluctance 
precedes and repentance follows the commission. The renewed man 
does not sin as the unrenewed does. He sins as one surprised by an 
enemy, and not as one seduced by a friend. And this difference 
goes far to demolish the wonder that S. John has declared—that 
he ‘sin not” at all. 

But without insisting further upon expressions, which, though un- 
qualified in themselves, are sufficiently qualified by other portions of 
Scripture, we conclude that it is habit to which the Apostle refers. 
He is said to ‘overcome the world’ who is always at war with it, 
though a man may not always be equally successful. I think, and 
I believe, that whenever a Christian sets himself to fight the world 
he is sure to overcome it. It is possible to be perfect, because the 
means provided are sufficient ; it 1s impossible, because the constant 
use of those means presupposes a vigilance which would of itself be 
perfection. It is possible always to overcome, if we always kept the 
sword in hand ; it is impossible, because, through the weakness of 
the flesh—a weakness which Christ compassionated rather than up- 
braided in His disciples, when He said, ‘The spirit indeed is will- 
ing, but the flesh is weak’—impossible, because, through weakness 
of the flesh, there will certainly come seasons at which the grasp is 
relaxed. Hence, we neither question the power of the Creator nor 
apologise for the faults of the creature. The Creator gives the 
means; the creature must use those means. The means are ample 
enough for the attainment of perfection, but then they must be 
used with a diligence which can exist only where perfection has been 
already attained. The Christian might always overcome if he could 
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made it an unavoidable thing that the Christian should spiritually 
slumber? Perish the thought! God may be said to have given us 
alarums enough to banish sleep altogether from the soul, but then 
He requires of us, as responsible creatures, that we wind them up for 
ourselves. And all we contend for is, that the supposition of our 
never once failing to wind up each alarum is equivalent to a sup- 
position that we are already perfect, that at least we are perfect in 
one respect—perfect in vigilance. Surely it will not do to assume 
that man is already perfect, in order to prove that perfection lies 
within reach. 
_ II. And now as to the agency through which the result is effected. 
‘This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.’ 
There are many who can testify, from experience, that the Chris- 
tian’s life is one of conflict with the world, and that when he over- 
comes it, it is through the agency of faith: that, depending on Christ 
for redemption, works by gratitude and love, and realises at all times 
the supporting presence of God. You have met with the world in 
battle, and you have returned in triumph from the field. What 
shall we say to you, save that He who gave the strength, in which 
you have heretofore vanquished, is as mighty as ever to aid you in the 
struggle? I know not individually what your trials may be. I know 
not the precise form which the world assumes when it meets you in 
conflict. But this I know, that your great High Priest was tempted 
in all points even as ye are, and that the faith which fastened on 
Him shall extract from His fulness supplies commensurate with every 
exigency. I know that Satan shall never forge an arrow which the 
shield of this faith is not strong enough to throw off. I know that 
it is promised to the believer, not only that he shall be a ‘ conqueror’ 
—this were much, this were wonderful! much that the believer 
should subdue in battle, wonderful that in his sinfulness and his 
weakness he shall gain the mastery over principalities and powers ; 
yes, this were much, this were wonderful !—but it is not only pro- 
mised that he shall be a ‘conqueror, it is promised that he shall be 
‘more than a conqueror through Him that loved him.’ I cannot 
grasp the promise in all the nobleness of its extent. I hardly know 
what that conquest is which is more than conquest. But, neverthe- 
less, I bid you lay hold on such a promise, and may you go on your 
way rejoicing! It is not life; it is not death which shall separate 
you from the Redeemer. One lust after another being crucified, 
you shall stand at last on the margin of eternity, and, looking down 
its vista, behold not the ruins of that death which the Redeemer 
abolished, but the splendours of that kingdom which at His second 
coming He shall set up. I know that if ye have faith in Christ, 
Miougp that faith ye shall die conquerors. The wing of the angel 
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shall be over you; the whisper of the Spirit shall comfort you; the 
smile of the Redeemer shall beckon you. And if surviving relatives 
rear a monument over your ashes, they will be perfidious to your 
memory, they will be traitors to the truth, if they carve not on the 
stone, ‘They overcame the world ; and the victory was by faith.” 

H. MELVILL. 


The Faith that Overcometh the World. 


Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son 
of God? 1 Joun vy. 5. 


HE Epistle for to-day carries on, in somewhat of a subdued 
tone, the sublime and triumphant strain of last Sunday, but, 
as it were, confirming the same victory over sin and death, with even 
fuller knowledge and experience, by the voice of him who stood by 
the foot of the Cross. ‘ Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the 
world; and this is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith. Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God?’ Some of our Lord’s last words to 
His disciples had been, ‘Be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.” And now, when S. John wrote this Epistle, they had found 
in very truth that they also in Him could do the same. It is a 
calm but firm tone of triumph that pervades all he now writes. To 
be ‘born of God, or to believe that ‘Christ is the Son of God,’ this 
our faith, exclaims the beloved disciple, this our new birth in Him 
from above, ‘overcometh the world.’ And then he proceeds to de- 
scribe, not this faith as it is in us—the fruits of it, or the proofs and 
signs, or the means of promoting it in ourselves—but directs our 
eyes to Him who is the object of it, and states how in and through 
Him there is this power and victory. 

I. From the contemplation of ourselves we are called upon at this 
season to look on Him who is our life and peace. We have in the 
gospel S. John’s account of first beholding his risen Lord after he 
Ptcticied His sufferings and death. j 

As the epistle for to-day is full of high and heavenly doctrine, 
so in like manner is the gospel. It contains the account of those 
mysterious gifts whereby Christ is to dwell in His Church unto the 
end. For the appearance of our Lord on this occasion is not to mere 
witnesses of His Resurrection, but, like the Last Supper, to apostles, 
and the imparting of a gift. It is by the power of His Resurrection, 
and as the first fruits of it, in the presence of other disciples, to 
convey, as it were, and transfer to them His own mission from the 


Father, of which He had so often spoken. i 
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II. The great gift of the forgiveness of sins, which He had pur- 
chased for us by His death, and which was from henceforth to reside 
for ever in His Church, seems connected throughout with the lesson 
from the altar on this day. Such is that expression of S. John, 
‘This is He that came by water and blood, and the Spirit beareth 
witness.’ And again, such is our Lord’s showing them His side, from 
which that water and blood had flowed, and twice bestowing on them 
His gift of peace. And then, thus having given them His peace, 
He bequeaths to His Church this ministry of reconciliation ; this 
power of the Holy Ghost for rejecting and absolving sinners, which 
the Church at her Ordination Service commits in the same solemn 
words to every one admitted by her into the order of the priesthood. 
These are the gifts of which the prophets speak so much ; these are 
the living waters that were to go forth from beneath the temple of 
Jerusalem to the four quarters of the world. ‘In that day there 
shall be a fountain opened to the inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin 
and for uncleanness.’ These are the keys of hell and of death, com- 
mitted to Him who appears in the dress of the High Priest on the 
great Day of Atonement. 

The epistle and gospel for this day are so full of heaven, of high 
truth, of deep mystery, that it would take long to unfold, a whole 
life to contemplate. But what is of more importance than barren 
speculation or study, let us ask in what is it all most realised to 
us in the present day and unto the end of the world; surely it is 
at the Holy Eucharist. There do the words of absolution fall like 
drops of dew on the dry heart of the penitent; there is our faith 
nourished in the Son of God, so that we may overcome the world ; 
there is He that came by water and blood, inviting us by that water 
and blood to be made in very deed one with Himself. There is the 
Spirit of Truth, without which the flesh profiteth nothing. There 
are the Three that bear witness on earth, by which we are raised into 
unspeakable communion with the Three that bear record in heaven. 
There by faith the penitent refreshed hath the witness in himself. 
There he hath the Son, and he that hath the Son hath life. The 
sixth chapter of S. John’s gospel abundantly testifies to all this. 

And again, take the gospel likewise as fulfilled to us in this feast 
of love; it is here that the disciples are assembled on the first day of 
the week, and have shut the doors of their heart against the world ; 
here Jesus stands in the midst of them gathered together in His 
name. It is here by His ministers He proclaims peace and forgive- 
ness of sins; it is here that He shows unto them His hands and 
His side. 

These are not mere figures of speech, they are not images and 
ere from what once took place on Easter Day, but they 
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are all solemn truths contained in the words of Christ ; and we know 
that heaven and earth shall pass away, like shadows of a cloud over 
a summer field, but His words shall not pass away. 

I. WILLIAMS. 
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Eastertide. 


Jesus said unto her, Touch Me not; for Iam not yet ascended to My Father ; but ge 
to My brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto My Father and your Father, and 
to My God, and your God. S. Joun xx. 17. 


E shall have to comprehend two things if we wish 
rightly to understand and lay to heart this message. 
We must, 

1. Attempt to understand it in the minds of 
those to whom it was immediately directed—the 
first disciples of the Lord—in order, 2. To con- 
vince ourselves how this same message affects us 


I. What might well have been the feelings of the first disciples 
when they really arrived at the certainty that their Lord and Master 
was risen again, really arisen, was alive, and remaining near them ? 
We all know how hard it was for them to arrive at this conviction ; 
how the first news which they received of the Resurrection of the 
Master found no belief, but on the contrary increased their uneasi- 
ness. Just as much as the death of the Lord, and all which they had 
experienced in the last days, had diminished the elasticity of their 
faith ; and the more happy the thought of the possibility might 
be, that the Lord was again gone forth victorious from death, the 
more anxiously they were obliged to fear deception, and scarcely 
dared to give place to hope. 

Still at last the certainty dawned upon them, that He was alive ; 
He appeared to them, spoke with them, ate with them—in short, 
they had Him again, they knew that it could be no deception ; and 
now their souls were thoroughly transformed, for now they could be 
joyful, and the more so the longer and deeper their souls had been 
filled with pain. Certainly their only thought was, that they had 
the Lord again, and now also would certainly keep Him for ever. 
The thought that a separation could follow upon it lay far from 
them from the first, and the anxiety lest they should again be rors 
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separated from Him whom they had again received from the power 
of death and the might of the grave, hardly entered their minds. 
Now they certainly thought, we shall be able to be quite joyful with 
Him, and enjoy His love completely and without distraction, and 
where He is with His love, there also must happiness and glory be. 
The old hopes with which they had come to Jesus, of a kingdom of 
glory which the Messiah was to bring, were again renewed in them ; 
and if they understood these hopes in quite a different way from 
their carnal contemporaries, still they certainly agreed with them in 
the main point, that they expected the commencement of this king- 
dom, and the full and undisturbed enjoyment of its happiness for 
themselves immediately, for we read in the Acts of the Apostles, that 
the disciples of the Lord asked expressly, ‘ Lord, wilt thou at this 
time restore again the kingdom to Israel?” Acts 1. 6. 

IJ. But the Lord Himself intended something quite different for 
the immediate future. He could not approve of these their thoughts, 
and therefore He seized the first opportunity, on seeing one from 
His own circle, to undeceive the disciples in this respect, and to 
communicate to them something quite different from the expected 
message. 

He tells them, ‘ As My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you’ 
(S. John xx. 21). He gives them a serious and difficult commission, as 
they must have certainly felt. ‘They were obliged, when they heard 
this commission, to remember involuntarily what He had experienced 
among men, and think from that, how they would be hated, delivered 
up, persecuted and despised, for His sake; in short, how they would 
share His lot. You will also be obliged to go the same way of 
trouble, work, and persecution as I did; that was what the Lord 
announced to the disciples as the fate which was standing close before 
them. They had hoped that now the time of their Master’s glory 
was coming, and He says, a time of work and trouble will yet come ; 
you cannot yet enjoy. 

The Lord, now that He is risen from the dead, must again become 
alive for each one of us. From the nature of the matter we must 
experience it like the first disciples. We know that, by nature, 
Christ is a dead thing for all of us ; He does not live in us, and there- 
fore not for us, and we do not know at all why others should make so 
much noise about Him. This Christ is for us a past appearance in 
history, like many other men ; we know nothing of a personal connec- 
tion with Him. There lies Christ in the darkness of the grave. But 
He can rise again for us. It is to be hoped that He will do so for 
us, and prove Himself to us as the risen Lord. This will not happen 
to us as to the first disciples, amid much pain and necessity, amid much 


losing courage, but it will happen; a morning may dawn for us in 
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our souls, when Jesus Christ stands before us alive, seizing our hand, 
in order to testify to us that He is arisen for us, to ask us whether 
we believe in Him and will live to Him. 

The Lord withdraws from us, we are thereby admonished to walk 
with Him and before Him first in mere faith, and not yet by looking 
upon Him; He withdraws, but whither? He ascends into heaven. 
Now, as He is in heaven, we have also a heaven, which is destined for 
us, which is governed by Him, and therefore we ought to believe that 
He withdraws there in order to represent our interests. We ought 
in the first place to walk by faith only; but are we not placed in a 
condition to do so? have we not good reason to believe that He will 
take us to Himself? And now the work, the trouble? I think we 
shall not shrink from a noble work, it will be dearer to us than the 
sweetest enjoyment. It is a work in weakness, a suffering, a self- 
surrender, which however serves, through this self-denial, to set us 
free from sin: and then a work, which brings us, where we wish to 
penetrate immediately, into the full and untroubled communion of 
the Saviour, into the full enjoyment of His blessedness and glory. 
That is the end—we imagined that it was the beginning, the thresh- 
old of faith in Christ. That was a delusion, in which the goal, the 
crown for which we are striving, could never appear in all its beauty. 
This is better beyond comparison—first in weakness and then in 

lory. 

We will not reflect upon this; the two things do not conflict— 
faith in the risen Christ in glory and a Christian life in weakness and 
humility go well together; and if the Christian position is to be 
sound, they must unite. Let that be also what we are expecting for 
our future. R. ROTHE. 


The Easter Gift: Peace. 


Then . . . came Jesus and stood in the midst, and saith unto them, Peace be unto 
you. S. Joun xx, 19. 


HAT a wondrous prophecy of Good Friday and Easter we 

V\ have in the story of our Lord stilling the tempest at sea, 
when His disciples awoke Him, and He said, Peace, be still ; and 
there was a great calm (S. Mark iv. 39). The ship the type of the 
Cross, the Ark of the true Noah, in which He passed through 
the Floods. His day’s work done He said, ‘It is finished, and, 
having commended Himself into His Father’s hands, He bowed His 
head and slept the deep sleep of death, resting on the hard bed of 
the Cross, His only pillow the crown of thorns. Round Him Pad 
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the storms of the world, raised by the agency of Satan ; the powers 
of darkness had done their worst; for a time they seemed to have 
triumphed. The tempted Apostles trembled at the violence of that 
storm, and their faith seemed to fail; but He awoke from the sleep 
of death, arose from the hard bed of the grave, appeared to His 
terrified Apostles, and said, ‘Peace be unto you,’ and there was a 
great calm, the calm of Easter, of the Resurrection life. What a 
contrast there is in the Gospels! the narrative of the Passion, like a 
great storm, and then Easter Day, and all is changed; we seem to 
be reading almost of another world, a great calm seems to have fallen 
on everything, a mysterious quiet, broken by whispers of peace ; 
peace, the gift of Easter. 

On the third Sunday in Lent we were warned against the dangers 
of a false peace. Let us now consider some of the characteristics of 
our Lord’s Easter gift of true peace : 

I. It must be the result of war, and war ending in victory : 

1. So we find even in this world ; nations which are at peace have 
passed through times of war, and peace has followed victory. 

2. So in heaven itself; we read that once there was war, when 
‘Michael and his angels fought against the dragon’ (Rev. xii. 7). 
Now all is peace. 

3. So with our Lord: there was the battle of life, the struggle 
with temptation, the Agony in Gethsemane, the battle on Calvary 
by which victory was won, and then the gift, which He had purchased 
at so great a cost, peace. ‘For He shall speak peace unto His 
people, and to His saints, that they turn not again’ (Ps. Ixxxv. 8). 

4. So with ourselves: war first, then peace; for our Lord tells 
us, ‘I came not to send peace, but a sword’ (S. Matt. x. 34); and 
again, ‘In the world ye shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer ; 
I have overcome the world’ (S. John xvi. 33). No peace is worth 
having which has not been won by war. We must have our Good 
Friday if we are to enjoy the Easter gift. 

II. It requires for its preservation constant preparation for war : 

1. So we find nations now at peace contending with one another 
in maintaining mighty armies, and always preparing for war, because 
they realise that it is the only way to keep their peace. 

2. So with ourselves: after we have fought the battle and won the 
victory, we must be vigilant and ready for other battles, knowing 
that thus only can we retain the peace that we have won. 

III. It is an interior peace not necessarily accompanied by exterior 
peace also: 

1. It is not immunity from struggle, but safety in it. 


2. It is not freedom from the storm, but power to walk on the 
waves. 
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3. It is the foretaste of the perfect peace of heaven, as Easter is 
the prophecy of heaven. 
4. It is the possession of Jesus, who is our peace (Eph. ii. 14). 
ALFRED G. MORTIMER. 


The Nature of Christian Worship. 
Then were the disciples glad, when they saw the Lord. S, Jown xx. 20. 


E suppose that the disciples who are spoken of in this passage 
were assembled together for purposes of worship. The time 
was the evening of the day of Resurrection ; the place was the rough 
upper chamber in which their meetings were ordinarily held ; and the 
doors were fast closed that they might be protected from any sudden 
outbreak of fanaticism on the part of the Jews. Farlier in the day 
these disciples had heard rumours to the effect that their Master had 
been seen alive, but to these rumours they gave no manner of credence. 
The thing seemed absolutely impossible. Mary Magdalene, who had 
brought the first report, was, they considered, the victim of some 
unaccountable delusion; and even the two brethren, who had just 
returned from their journey to Emmaus and corroborated Mary’s 
statement by their own independent testimony, must have been 
strangely misled by some exceptional concurrence of circumstances 
to have fancied they had seen the Lord. In the midst of this 
obstinate incredulity the Lord Himself suddenly appears amongst 
them. ‘Their first feeling, in spite of His reassuring words, is one of 
indescribable alarm. ‘They were terrified and affrighted,’ says 
S. Luke, ‘and supposed that they had seen a spirit.’ Clearly, then, 
the Lord must have entered the assembly in some supernatural 
manner, His new Resurrection life admitting of His dispensing with, 
or assuming at pleasure, the conditions of human existence. But He 
soon gave them proof that it was He Himself, and no mere spirit, 
that stood before them. ‘Behold My hands and My feet. Handle 
Me and see. For aspirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see Me have.’ 
And then, observing that even this evidence, in the tumult of their 
newly awakened feelings, was scarcely sufficient, He condescended to 
supply them with another test of the reality of His human nature, 
for He took a piece of a broiled fish, and of a honeycomb, and did 
eat it before them. ‘Then at last their incredulity gave way before 
the force of these accumulated proofs, and the consternation with 
which the interview began was changed into rapturous delight at the 
recovery and repossession of their dearly loved Master. ‘'Then were 
the disciples glad when they saw the Lord.’ at 
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I. First, consider the presence of the Lord Jesus Christ amongst 
His people. Now, we understand, of course, that the Godhead of 
the Saviour not only makes Him cognisant of all that is going on 
in every part of the universe, and therefore of all that is going on 
amongst us now, but that it also brings Him into actual personal 
contact with everything that exists. We attach to Deity the idea of 
omnipresence. ‘The conception is a tremendous one ; but it is un- 
questionably a correct one. There have been individuals—men of 
gigantic mental power and of untiring activity—who have contrived, 
by the multiplication and adjustment of skilfully-ordered agencies, 
to make their influence felt throughout the whole of a mighty empire, 
and, as it were, to be present in every part of it at the same moment 
of time. But presence by influence is one thing, and presence in 
person, another. And what we believe of the Godhead is this: that in 
every point of what we call ‘ space,’ at the remotest star that glitters 

_in the firmament, as well as in the church in which we are assembled 
now, by the side of every rebellious spirit on his dark bed of suffering, 
as truly as in the hearts of His faithful people, God is to be found 
simultaneously, in all the force of His being, and in all the plenitude 
of His power. 

It was this conviction leading to the further conviction of the hope- 
lessness of all attempts to escape from God, which extorted from 
David the well-known cry, ‘ Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit, or 
whither shall I flee from Thy presence? If I ascend up into Heaven, 
Thou art there. If I make my bed in hell, behold Thou art there.’ 
We, then, who believe in the true essential Godhead of the Son, 
have no difficulty whatever in conceiving that there is an actual 
personal presence of the Lord Jesus Christ in every assembly of His 
worshipping people. We can understand, for instance, His being 
here, and we can understand His being in a neighbouring congrega- 
tion whilst He is here, and we can understand also His being at the 
same time in the midst of Christian gatherings in India, or in China, 
or in Africa, or in the uttermost parts of the sea. 

The manifestation which we expect is a spiritual manifestation— 
mysterious, if you like ; mysterious because spiritual, but actual and 
real—and what we believe is this, that the Saviour, present in the 
assemblies of His worshipping people, is ready to make His presence 

felt by them; ready to open communications with them ; ready to 
manifest Himself to them as He is not manifested to the world : 
ready so to lay His gentle but powerful touch upon their spirits as 
that they shall feel that they have been admitted into the very 
audience-chamber of their Father and their God. 

II. Let us pass on now to consider our second topic. Christ stands 


in pay) midst of His people for the purpose of blessing them and giving 
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them peace. _Now, of course, it will occur to you that a deep and 
awful solemnity would be thrown round the services of the sanctuary 
if we were only to realise, even to a very imperfect degree, the 
presence of Christ amongst us. In a special way, as we have said, 
and for a special purpose, the risen and glorified Saviour joins 
Himself as a companion and associate to the two or three who are 
gathered together in His name. And if so, the wandering thoughts 
and vain imaginations, the inattention and the lightness, the world] 
preoccupation from which, I fear, the best of us are not entirely free 
when engaged in public worship, become matters of very serious 
import. They are things done under the very eye of Christ, and 
done, too, under circumstances in which He is expecting to receive 
our best from us, our truest self-consecration, our highest and noblest 
offerings of gratitude and love. Still, the Saviour, though conscious 
of course of all that is going on, does not come amongst us to find 
fault and to call up for judgment. He comes to bless. His language 
to us is the same as that which He addressed to His disciples of old, 
‘ Peace be unto you.’ 

III. We come now to our third and last point—the rejoicing of 
the disciples at the presence of the Lord. It cannot be denied that 
there is a pleasure, which, I think, we may call sentimental, in the 
exercises of devotion. There isa kind of religious instinct in man 
which is gratified by the act of worship itself. And many and many 
a person takes delight in singing hymns, and praying prayers, or even, 
it may be, in listening to sermons, who is very far indeed from being 
a true follower and disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ. The thing is 
quite intelligible. There is an emotional part in our nature which 
may be stirred and touched quite independently of our will and our 
affections ; and to this emotional part religious services make a very 
distinct and emphatic appeal. We can conceive, therefore, of a man 
who is resolutely devoted to the world, and who has never dreamt of 
making a surrender of his heart to Christ, weeping over an eloquent 
and elaborately-drawn description of the Redeemer’s sufferings ; and, 
on the other hand, we can conceive of another equally worldly, equally 
impenitent, moved almost to ecstasy by the fascinations of exquisitely 
rendered ecclesiastical music. In both cases it is a question of 
nervous sensibility, and not in any sense a question of religious 
principle. But the mere excitement of the emotions is not the thing 
which is desired by the Christian disciple. He will not, indeed, 
despise it, for he knows the utility of the emotions in religion; but 
he looks for something beyond, even for true and real communion 
with his divine Master. He regards the means of grace—prayer, 
reading and hearing the Word, the Holy Communion—as media of 
living communication between Himself and Christ. If they “ys Ro 
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this, they are nothing to him. Hecannot be satisfied —Spirit-taught 
as he is, and yearning after the personal God,—he cannot be satisfied 
with looking up into the majestic, loving face and winning no smile 
in return; with walking side by side with the divine Companion, 
himself speaking, pleading, beseeching, expostulating, or uttering 
words of devout and loyal adoration, and yet never obtaining a single 
response. And so he expects communication—spiritual, if you like, 
but not the less real; only the more real because it is spiritual. 
And he does get it, or, at least, he may get it. In prayer and praise 
he may be conscious that he is not speaking into the air, not engaged 
in a fantastic exercise of which the sole result is the benefit which 
accrues from it to his own spiritual character, but that he is addressing 
Some One who hears and Some One who is pleased to hear. In the 
reading of the Word, taking it as a message to himself, he may feel 
(at least occasionally) the very beat of the loving heart of Christ ; 
and when he approaches the Holy Table—although there are times, 
it may be, when he is conscious only of the fulfilment of a sacred 
duty, yet there may be others, when he feels the bonds of vital union - 
more Closely drawn, and realises the presence and the love of Him 
who loved him and gave Himself for him. 

And let us consider this also, that at the bases and foundation of 
all true public worship lies private prayer, secret communion with 
God. If we know nothing of private prayer, our public devotions 
are hollow and unreal. We cannot expect to find Christ in them. 
There are just three stages in this matter of worship. The school of 
private prayer prepares us for worship at the family altar; and I 
cannot, can you, conceive of a Christian family without family prayer. 
And family prayer in its turn prepares us for the worship of the 
sanctuary. We cannot rise to the last without passing through the 
two preparatory stages; and the worship of the sanctuary, with its 
feeling of fellowship and its many noble spiritual impulses, prepares 
us for the services of the future Kingdom, fits us for joining, when 
our time comes, in the rapturous adoration of the multitude before 
the Throne, who ascribe glory and honour, and blessing and power, 
to Him that sitteth upon it, for ever and ever. 


G. CALTHROP, 
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The Unbelief of S. Thomas. 


S. Jown xx. 19-31. 


IRM faith in the Resurrection of our Lord and Saviour is an 
essentially important feature of our general belief in Christ, 
for thereupon depends our assurance of the forgiveness of sins and 
our faith in a living Saviour. It was to this end that our Lord so 
evidently took special pains to convince His disciples of the great 
truth of His Resurrection, and for the same reason the Evangelists 
have left us in their records the fullest information regarding that 
event and the surrounding circumstances of the times. These records 
merit our deepest attention, for they can guide us to a true faith in 
our risen Lord. Let us, then, in pursuance of this object, and feeling 
the weightyimportance of our subject, draw near and meditate together 
upon that particular part of the story of the Resurrection related in 
the Gospel for this day. We shall take for our contemplation, 

The disciple Thomas and his slowness to believe, dividing the sub- 
ject into three several parts— 

First, Thomas himself; second, his unbelief; and third, the way 
in which our Lord acted towards him. 

I. Hitherto we have met with Thomas upon only two occasions in 
the Gospel history (namely, in S. John xi. 16, and xiv. 5). What 
upon these occasions have been the characteristics of this disciple ? 
First of all, fervent love to Jesus, a love which had remained un- 
shaken up to the time of which we speak, which even the sufferings 
and death of his Lord had not been able to cool. But his faith had 
received many a violent shock from the scenes he had witnessed. 
That enduring love makes us very hopeful of Thomas; but it is a 
rare thing to find faithless hearts still loving their Lord; on the 
contrary, where there is no faith, there is generally indifference, if 
not direct enmity, the saddest and worst of all. 

The second characteristic notable in S. Thomas is, the clearness 
and sharpness of his understanding, accompanied by a determination 
to have a keen insight into things. These, too, are points very 
seldom found amongst those who do not believe, and we need not 
fear for Thomas on account of them. With the greater proportion 
of unbelievers this inclination to doubt is one to which only noble 
natures are liable, for doubts about Christ cannot find a place in 
their hearts without some degree of true love for, Him being there 
too. ; . 

II. Can such a character as that which we have just described be 
fairly accused of unbelief? Our Lord Himself calls the behaviour of 
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Thomas faithless (ver. 27). We dare not therefore attempt to excuse 
him, for our Lord was never unjustly severe upon His followers. _ 

Unbelieving Thomas certainly was; but that we may not do him 
injustice in so speaking of him let us not omit to notice certain points 
in his history. The other disciples had, like him, been faithless until 
they actually saw the Lord, and had been rebuked by Him for their 
unbelief; or, as S. Mark writes in his gospel (xvi. 14), ‘ He upbraided 
them with their unbelief and hardness of heart, because they believed 
not them which had seen Him after He was risen.’ And it is thus 
that the most faithful are first brought to believe, after a period of 
doubting. 

Seeing that Thomas was anxious and willing to believe, what was 
it that stood in his way? In the first place, he had probably been 
led to doubt by having had his hopes deceived in consequence of his 
credulity (not indeed respecting Christ and His words, but) respect- 
ing the prejudices and errors of his time, and of his own earth-bound 
heart. It had been so more or less with all the disciples. 

For the future Thomas determined to make himself more sure of 
things, and he began to regulate his opinions and behaviour accord- 
ing to the why and wherefore of his own conviction, imagining that 
he knew himself and his nature best, while he held firmly to his own 
notions, which he prescribed as a rule for his Master. Out of this 
arose a new caprice—namely, his separating himself entirely from 
the other disciples, and shutting himself up against them. 

These are the hindrances which block up the way of faith against 
Thomas and souls like his. And from what source did all these 
hindrances flow in the case of Thomas? To all appearance, they 
proceeded from his keen understanding. But that were indeed a 
strange use to make of a great gift. No, the real source lay deeper 
than that—it lay in his yet unbroken heart of pride, in his want of 
humility, in his self-will. His pride was taking pleasure (even while 
it gave him pain) in the feeling of its own forlorn state, and in the 
consciousness of a vain but agreeable struggle with the overpowering 
strength of fate. This is always the real source of non-ability to 
believe in the class of minds that we have been describing, so ready 
are they to talk themselves into believing that their keen under- 
standing is the cause of their doubts—nay, they put their intellect 
in the place of their faith. 

III. Our interest is now excited to learn how the Lord acted 
towards the faithless Thomas, for He will not give any one of us up 
while there is hope of us, certainly not one of this class of un- 
believers. We see in our Lord’s conduct on this occasion an equal 
measure of divine severity and of condescending love flowing out of 
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manner to Thomas, directed his attention to the very thing which 
he in his wilfulness had made a condition of his faith, thereby 
proving that He knew His disciple’s inmost heart, and rebuked his 
unbelief with holy sternness (ver. 27). 

The result of this second appearance of our Lord was more re- 
markable and decisive than had been that of His first showing Him- 
self to His disciples (S. John xx. 20; S. Luke xxiv. 41), as is often 
the case with those who, having been hard to convince, when they 
are brought to believe, are impressed in the most overwhelmingly 
powerful manner, and are ready to exclaim with Thomas, ‘ My Lord 
and my God!’ Now his keen, clear understanding stood him in 
good stead; now he felt in his inmost soul what his Saviour was, 
how much he possessed in Him. 

In such circumstances as those we have been describing, it is 
absolutely necessary for us that there should be a deeply-rooted con- 
viction of our former errors, a clear insight into the peculiar nature 
of faith, as faith without sight, and especially a knowledge of the 
wondrous glory and blessedness of such a faith, whilst the heart must 
be drawn more and more closely to God, and the bonds of love and 
confidence in Him be strengthened and riveted. All this is needful, 
doubly needful, before the old damage can be repaired and the true 
faith surely and firmly grounded. All this our Lord now accom- 
plished through the earnestness and love of Thomas towards Himself 
(ver. 29). R. ROTHE. 


IV. OUTLINES ON THE LESSONS 
The Priesthood. 


Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the congregation are holy, every one of them, 
and the Lord is among them: wherefore then lift ye up yourselves above the congre- 
gation of the Lord? Numpers xvi. 3. 


HIS assertion was strictly true. Every one of the 
congregation was holy—i.e. separated to the 
service of God from all other people (Exod. 
xix. 6, Levit. xx. 24). The Lord, too, was 
amongst them, as He said, ‘I will dwell among 
the children of Israel, and I will be their God 
(Exod. xxix. 45). 

But though they (the rebels) spake what was 
quite true, they drew a totally wrong inference from it. Because all 
the children of Israel, all the congregation was holy, they sad ne 
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inference that there were to be no priests among them—none to 
stand between the Lord and the people to offer to God on behalf of 
the people. 

Now the very same God who had separated all the people to be 
holy to Himself, and had made them a kingdom of priests as well as 
a holy nation, had separated one tribe to minister to Himself, and 
one family of that tribe, the family of Aaron, to be priests in a 
sense that no other Israelites were, and to perform functions of 
worship which no other Israelites could perform. 

II. Now the same thing has taken place in Christian times, 
and by Christ’s own appointment. He separated twelve men from 
the whole body of His disciples, and put a very great difference 
between them and His ordinary disciples. To these twelve, and 
these only, He said, ‘ Do this in remembrance of me.’ To these only 
He said, ‘ Whosesoever sins ye remit they are remitted unto them.’ 
And He promised to be with them to the end of the world, so that 
the Church has always held that they live in their successors. Just, 
then, as the common priesthood of all the Jews did not prevent God 
ordaining a particular priesthood, so the common priesthood of all 
Christians does not undo the fact that there is an Apostolical 
ministry ordained more directly to represent Christ to His people. 
Let us then devoutly use the functions of His ministry, looking to 
the action of Christ in each case, giving all glory to Him alone, and 
we cannot be wrong. We must ask Him to enable us rightly to 
honour His ordinance, and He will hear our prayer. 


M. F. SADLER. 


The Claims of Christianity. 


The neat day John seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world. S. Joun i. 29. 


These are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing ye might have life through His name. S. Joun xx. 30, 31. 


E may fitly combine these two declarations, by which Christ’s 
earthly ministry was heralded and closed, as laying down 

the two main principles which form the practical groundwork of 
Christianity : the remission of sin, and everlasting life. The Baptist, 
looking forward to the work which the Lamb of God was to accom- 
plish, tells us that He came to take away the sin of the world. The 
Evangelist, looking back over that career, of which he had been 
allowed to be so close a witness, tells us that his object in recording 
its history was to induce men to believe in Christ, ‘that believing ye 
might have life through His name.’ Purification from the dark stains 
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of sin contracted in the past, and the assurance of an eternal life of 
service in the future, these are the fundamental promises held out by 
Christianity for the salvation and recovery of men. They are the 
offers by the reality of which its value must be tested. They are the 
practical conditions which define the place which it claims to hold in 
the regeneration of the world. 

We are frequently reminded that while Christians are too often 
contending among themselves on matters of small moment, a dan- 
gerous enemy is threatening our gates, and Christianity itself, I 
might almost say religion itself, is now upon its trial. In days when 
every kind of institution is summoned to give an account of itself, 
and to defend its existence, we could scarcely expect that even the 
most sacred and venerable should be exempted from the ordeal. But 
while we are ready to accept the position without misgiving, and to 
meet the attack with patience, readiness, and candour, it is our duty 
as well as our right, to stipulate that the trial shall be fair. Try 
Christianity by all means, we say; but try it on the grounds of its 
own claims and its own definitions; not by some imaginary standard 
which its professors would reject, but by its own account of the 
object it proposes, and by its own explanation of its methods, its 
sanctions, and its powers. ‘Try it also, let me add, on its own merits, 
and not in the light of the many faults and shortcomings of its 
adherents. ‘This is surely one of the plainest and simplest rules of 
justice. But, unfortunately, it is still necessary to insist upon it, 
because it is so frequently forgotten. 

To make a trial fair, it is obviously indispensable that an exact 
account shall be taken of the object proposed by the system tested, 
as well as the ground of its claims and the laws of its working. We 
must first ask whether the object is a good one. We must next 
inquire whether the means used are well adapted to secure their 
purpose, and whether it has been practically found that they can be 
worked with success. We are expected to act on this rule when 
individuals are concerned ; and equal justice demands that it should 
be applied as carefully to systems. It is one of our own most 
familiar maxims in philosophy, that each question must be judged 
according to its own subject-matter ; and that a person who is 
ignorant of that subject-matter is for that very reason disqualified 
to judge. 

What is the most characteristic account of Christianity, by which 
its supporters may demand that its pretensions shall be tried? 'The 
Evangelist supplies us with a sufficient answer in the passages which 
I have joined together as the text. It is a system which aims at the 
remission of sins, through the means of faith in Jesus Christ, the Son 
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designed by the divine wisdom, and carried out through a supreme 
divine sacrifice, to bring all men back under the moral standard of 
exalted purity, brightened by a heavenly hope, though its progress 
is eed by the opposition of a great antagonistic force, which 
struggles to retain men under the bondage of its sensual power. — 

There are other great results, indeed, which Christianity achieves 
in practice. We believe, for example, that revelation presents us 
with a theory of unrivalled range and completeness, by which we 
are carried as far as our limited faculties will enable us to go, 
towards a comprehension of the mysterious secret of the source of 
creation and providence—a secret which science declares itself unable 
to unfold. We believe that there is not a single element in any true 
and pure civilisation which Christianity has not been forward to pro- 
mote and foster. But no fair reasoner would propose to measure the 
value of Christianity by either a scientific or an zsthetic standard. 
It is only just that the special trial of Christianity should turn on 
the special claims of Christianity. Those special claims, I repeat, 
are founded on the remission of sins, and the promise of eternal life 
through faith in Christ. 

I. When Christianity was first proclaimed, the world was well-nigh 
lost in sin. The noblest cultivation, and the most perfect art, and 
a skill in law and government which has never been surpassed, were 
unhappily found to be compatible with a baseness of moral degrada- 
tion, the very language of which, by God’s mercy, has now become 
obsolete and unknown. But long before those days, the mere mind 
of man had achieved some of its most surpassing triumphs. The 
finest mental gifts had been developed through the most perfect 
organisations, in the midst of the fairest conditions of external 
nature, and with the additional advantages conferred by the bright 
freshness of the opening world. The result was a smooth and 
polished surface, which concealed depths of unutterable depravity ; 
a brilliant intelligence, and the most perfect taste, combined with 
the pollution of the lowest sensual sins. Mere mind had already 
been allowed its trial. It had been tested and proved under the 
most favourable conditions. It had been found utterly wanting in 
the deeper qualities of the spiritual or religious life. Now, the 
Gospel revelation rests upon the principle that the removal of 
this weight and stain of moral evil was the first requisite for the 
restoration of that higher life, and that no cure could be found 
for the deeply-seated mischief, except through the renewed contact 
of God Himself with human nature: God Himself condescending to 
assume that nature, with the express purpose of winning back the 
fallen world to purity and holiness. 

a il origin of evil is the chief of speculative perplexities, the 
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greatest and most appalling of all practical difficulties is still the 
pressure of that evil in the form of sin. This is the one chief hind- 
rance that confronts us, in every effort for the elevation of our race. 
How are we to deal with it? How are we to repress the sinful 
impulses of every heart ? How are we to treat the fallen and degraded 
masses, which offer so discouraging a problem to all who are interested 
in the great cause of moral and social improvement? How are we 
to put to shame that vilest incarnation of selfishness, which strews 
its paths with moral ruins, and thinks it a light thing to gratify 
a gross and transient passion, at the cost of destroying an immortal 
soul? Experience has thoroughly established the answer, that the 
only possible method of working out these moral miracles is by the 
infusion of fresh power and grace from the divine source of purity and 
holiness. It is only too clear that earth alone provides no cure for 
its own sad evils. We must seek for the remedy direct from heaven. 

II. It was the further object of the work of Christ that a higher 
life might be created through faith in His name. We must pass on 
from the removal of the hindrances by which man was fettered, to 
recognise the larger capabilities that were infused through the re- 
generate life. By the atonement of Christ the strength of sin was 
virtuafly broken ; but the way was thereby opened for the develop- 
ment’ of nobler freedom. The new man was to be created afresh, 
in knowledge, righteousness, and holiness; and thus he was to be 
brought back to that likeness of God’s image which he had all but 
lost, through long centuries of alienation and sin. Being made free 
from sin, he was now to become the servant of righteousness. We 
find, then, a further and most important element in that account of 
Christianity, by which its worth ought to be tested in the fulness 
of the fruits which it was meant to realise through the new spiritual 
life, and through the prospect of that eternity on which it is based, 
by which it is encompassed, in which it will finally be made complete. 
We find it in the humility with which the Christian is enjoined to 
strive to bring into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ; in the energy with which he is encouraged to set himself 
to the work of perfecting every faculty in his own character, so far 
as it is trusted to his hands; in the devotion with which he must 
surrender himself to the paramount duty of promoting the welfare 
of his brethren and the glory of God. The power of our new birth 
must extend itself through all the faculties, endowments, gifts, and 
talents which go to make up the rich treasury of human nature. 
They are all God’s gifts, as we are all God’s workmanship. They 
are gifts which He meant us to use with all diligence, so as to make 
that workmanship complete. They are gifts which He bestowed on 
us, both for the increase of our own happiness and that of our fellow- 
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men, and for the furtherance of His glory. We are bound to neglect 
no single faculty which He has lent us for this twofold end. The 
most secular knowledge finds a use in religion, and may be regarded 
under a religious aspect, if it enlarges and heightens those mental 
powers which will be employed hereafter on nobler objects in a 
brighter world. The most secular business possesses a religious side 
if we let it strengthen and improve the practical faculties which will 
find a worthier use in that eternal service. There is not a single 
talent or endowment which may not be raised to a higher level, 
and invested with a nobler character, if it is cultivated in a religious 
temper for religious ends. 

III. Our estimate of the measure in which this ideal is fulfilled 
must be formed from the completeness with which these various 
duties are acknowledged and provided for, completeness being a 
fair and reasonable test of any theory of life and conduct. When 
various schemes of life are laid before us, we are justified in asking, 
not only which is most lucid, which is most philosophical, which is 
most rich and fertile in results—though under all these heads we are 
ready to meet the inquiry with confidence—but above all things we 
should ask, which system is most certain to cover the whole field, to 
account for all the facts, to absorb into one current all the minor 
streams of movement? Which system offers the most complete 
and adequate employment for all the faculties of our compound 
nature, alike for body, soul, and spirit? If the touchstone of truth 
is the fulness with which the conditions of a problem are complied 
with, that test, in regard to conduct, is most adequately satisfied by 
the religious character, by the religious temper. No one could call 
us unfair for asserting, that the light of science, however pure and 
brilliant, cannot save a man’s soul in the day of his trial; cannot 
lay a bridle on those headstrong passions, which are so eager and 
urgent to hurry us to sin; cannot guarantee that spiritual and 
eternal life, which stands solely in the knowledge of God. ‘These 
things belong to the province which is subject only to the Cross of 
our Redeemer; the province of the troubled spirit and the broken, 
contrite heart ; the proper home of prayer and humiliation ; of those 
secret, silent aspirations of the soul which are heard and assisted by 
the Spirit of the Lord. To secure that help, to escape those dangers, 
the most instructed student must kneel in prayer, as simply as the 
humblest and least cultivated of his Christian brethren. Both alike, 
when humbled by the sense of their weakness, must be content to 
seek strength and safety in the faith of Christ, and in the assurance 
that there is none other name under heaven given among men 
‘whereby we must be saved,’ alike for time and eternity. 

Me ARCHDEACON HANNAH. 
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For Easter. 


If Christ be not raised, your faith is vain. 1 Cortnrurans xv. ie 


Le | Pe: it boldness or foolhardiness to hazard religion upon such 
a claim ? 

Upon what does our hope of future life depend? Ordinarily the 
question does not press hardly. This life can keep the energies so 
employed. 

But sometimes : 

4A transient resemblance to one ‘loved long since. A twinge 
of pain which bodes death. A still hour. Always at Easter we 
are set to face the question. In plain words, why do we expect 
immortality? A great preacher has set out the usual answers 
somewhat thus: 

1. ‘Men have always believed it.’ 

This is not true. One here and there has suspected it, and that 
is all: For example, Job, Plato, M. Aurelius. Hercules brings back 
Alcestis, but Theseus trying to rescue Proserpine is fastened to a 
rock for ever. In every case they only looked for existence a little 
prolonged. It is not believed outside of Christendom now. But 
suppose it always had been believed: truth is not found by a 
plebiscite. 

2. ‘It is an instinctive yearning of the soul.’ 

So is the yearning for ease, wealth, health, love, etc., but the 
yearning is no proof of its ultimate gratification. 

3. ‘There is clear evidence of it in nature.’ 

E.g. Sleep and waking ; winter and spring ; caterpillar and butter- 
fly, etc. These all lack the differentiating quality of a resurrection ; 
not true analogies. 

II. What is demanded is a concrete instance. ! 

This lacking, all the foregoing are valueless; this being supplied, 
they return with redoubled power. (They serve for approaches, but 
God only can build the bridge.) S. Paul clearly recognises the unique 
value of the fact of Christ’s Resurrection. (Jeat.) [1. It has been 
believed so long and by such men, that the burden of proof is now 
upon those who would reject it. 2. The short and easy method of 
putting it to one side, as ‘outside nature,’ and therefore essentially 
incredible, will not do until all the secrets of nature in all times shall 


have been examined. ] we ive 
III. But one step is still to be taken; suppose He did rise, why 


should we? 
Observe the teaching of Scripture as to the relation of eor-vis to 
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humanity—the way He is identified with it. [‘Son of Man.” ‘The 
Word was made Flesh.’ ‘The first man Adam was made a living 
soul, the second man a life-giving Spirit.”] ; 
All attempt to emasculate Christianity of its supernatural quality 
breaks down before this text. 
Our fortunes are bound up with His. 


S. D. M‘CONNELL. 


V. OUTLINES ON VARIOUS PASSAGES 
The Blessing of Peace. 


The Lord shall give His people the blessing of peace. Psatm xxix. 10. (P.B.V.) 


HE Psalmist has been describing one of those terrible 
storms which sometimes sweep over the whole 
length of Palestine, from Lebanon and Sirion, 
even to the wilderness of Kadesh—when, suddenly 
breaking off in his powerful description, by a tran- 
sition as beautiful as it is sudden, he draws for his 
hearers a lesson of comfort and of peace. And so 
while at one moment we seem to hear the very 
noise of the warring elements in such words as, ‘It is the glorious 
God that maketh the thunder . . . the voice of the Lord is mighty 
in operation, the voice of the Lord is a glorious voice. The voice of 
the Lord breaketh the cedar trees . ... the voice of the Lord shaketh 
the wilderness, yea the Lord shaketh the wilderness of Cades’°—the 
next moment there comes, like a gentle whisper from Heaven, to 
soothe and reassure us, ‘‘The Lord shall give His people the blessing 
of peace.’ 

I. Of all the blessings (and they are very many) which the good 
God so freely bestows upon us His children, there are few more to be 
desired than peace. ‘ Peace,’ says one, ‘is God’s own child.” And 
therefore the Son of God, at that solemn moment, when, His earthly 
work finished, He was soon to return to His Father’s throne— 
and when, being about to leave His little flock to enter upon the 
great struggle between good and evil in the world, which must 
continue while time shall last, He had prayed, not that they should 
be taken out of the world, but that they should be kept from the 
evil—leaves with them, as a legacy to sustain them in all dangers 
and to carry them through all temptations, His own peace. ‘ Peace 
I leave with you, My peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you.’ 
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And again, when Easter brightness has chased away the gloom of 
Calvary, we hear the threefold benediction uttered, “Peace be unto 
you!” 

As long as the world shall continue to disappoint those who 
have most trusted it, as long as the joys of earth shall continue to 
prove but fleeting, as long as the sweets of earth shall continue to 
turn to gall and bitterness, when fulness has succeeded freshness, so long 
shall man with his unreasonable soul, and the germ of immortality 
within him, continue to yearn for something more than the last excite- 
ment and the latest novelty; something more solid and endurin 
which shall satisfy the hunger of the soul ; something which he looks 
for in vain in the world and worldly pursuits, for the simple reason 
that the world cannot give it. 

A mind at rest, quiet of conscience, peace at the last, these are not 
the world’s to give. And in the hour of trial, or in moments of 
solemn thought, awakened by the changing seasons, the setting stars, 
the falling leaves, the approach of winter, the death of friends, when 
we turn to the world for comfort, the world meets us with a cold 
philosophy which chills our very souls. 

II, What the world offers is to what God offers ‘what the way- 
side pool which to-day’s rain has created and which to-morrow’s wind 
and sun will evaporate, is to the boundless sweep and the solemn 
mystery of the eternal sea!’ 

But we may thank God that although we are inclined to think 
sometimes, when life is very dark, when the burden laid upon us 
seems greater than we can bear, that true peace is the prize of those 
alone whose warfare is accomplished—the blessed resting dead ; yet 
God promises and God gives to toil-worn, sin-laden men and women, 
even in this life, real, lasting peace. ‘Thou shalt keep him in perfect 

eace whose mind is stayed on Thee.’ The mind, that is, of one who 
is dead to the world (not to its duties and its lawful claims, but to 
its allurements and attractions), and whose ‘life is hid with Christ 
in God,’ whose life is a hearty striving to do the Will of God—of 
patient endurance, of cheerful acceptance of the bitter with the sweet, 
of calm, strong love and trust, 


‘That One above, 
In perfect wisdom, perfect love, 
Is working for the best.’ 


The life in which is the blessed sense of entire self-surrender to God, 
this is the life which knows ‘the blessing of peace,’ a peace which 
nothing in this world can disturb, so still, so deep, so settled is it. 

J. B. C. MURPHY. 
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Right Petitions heard by God. 


And this is the confidence which we have in Him, that if we ask anything according 
to His will He heareth us. 1S. Joun Vv. 14. 


O those that know their own weakness and the power of tempta- 
oh tion the question how we shall be enabled to overcome the 
world is one of supreme importance. It appears in the fourth verse 
of this chapter that we have a twofold answer to the question. We 
are told, in the first place, ‘This is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith’; and then that ‘ whosoever is born of God 
overcometh the world.” Now, we have in this answer not so much a 
reference to two distinct things as to two different aspects of the same 
thing—namely, a reference to the fact that our divine life must be 
given by God and taken by faith. ‘The power by which we overcome 
the world is the divine life which we have in the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
but in order to our obtaining that life two conditions must be 
generally fulfilled. First, as I have said, God must give it, and, 
secondly, we must take it. 

I. First, and most obviously, God must give it, for although there 
may be many things that we could earn or produce for ourselves, 
obviously there is one thing which we could neither earn nor create, 
into which, it is plain, we must be born. That is, our life. Now, 
this is true of all life, whether the life that we possess by nature 
or the life that we possess by grace. Nevertheless, respecting the 
divine life which is in Christ Jesus a further affirmation must needs 
be made. It must not only be given us by God, but it must be 
taken through our faith. And this arises from the very nature of 
spiritual things, for, when God is said to have made us free and 
responsible creatures, He is said, in effect, to have ordained that our 
obedience should be of a certain quality : that it should not be that 
of the world—unconscious and constrained, nor that of the beasts— 
unconscious and instinctive, but that of the holy angels—the volun- 
tary obedience of a free and virtuous choice. 

Seeing then that this is so, if any of us find difficulties and moral 
perplexities in pondering the ways of God, let us set those perplexi- 
ties in the light of this truth, and they will be seen to vanish away ; 
for if any man should urge that God ought never to have permitted 
us to sin, or that, at the least, if we did sin and fall, God should 
force us to receive His grace, that would be to cause the Almighty 
to shut the door upon the rich and endless development of moral 
existence, and to undo that gracious act whereby He ordained that 


man should be created after His own image and similitude. Seeing, 
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then, that this is essentially and eternally impossible, it remains that 
if we would gain possession of the divine life in Christ it must not 
only be given us by God but it must be taken by our faith. 

Here, then, there arises the most important question which one 
human being can possibly put to another. If the Gospel be more 
than philosophy, more than ethics, more than a law, more than an 
example—if it be a life, if it be a divine eternal life in the power of 
which we frail mortal creatures can overcome sorrow and sin and 
death, then the question becomes of urgent and supreme importance, 
‘Can I obtain that gift whenever I please to seek it?’ Now, re- 
member, I pointed out that the possession of this gift depends upon 
two, and only upon two, conditions: that God should give it and we 
should take it. Well then, if any man says he does not possess this 
life, it must be because either of these conditions is unfulfilled. Can 
it be that the first is? Can it be that God is unwilling to give us 
life? That is contradicted by the very words of our passage, for we 
read, not that God will give us life, but that God has given us the 
life that isin His Son. And to the same effect says the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles. ‘God was, in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them.’ And in the power 
of this already effected reconciliation He has sent forth us the ambas- 
sadors of His mercy to beseech you all that ye be reconciled to God. 
If, then, of these two conditions one be already fulfilled, then if 
there be any man who does not possess the life of Christ, it must 
needs be because he has not taken by faith the life which God 
has freely given tohim. I say to thee, brother in Christ, and brother 
in infirmity, if thou wilt ask the Lord Jesus for the great gift of life 
He will bestow it upon thee according to that blessed assurance, 
‘Whatsoever ye ask the Father in My name, believing, ye shall 
receive.” 

‘What, you may say, ‘may I expect any desire of mine to be 
fulfilled, though it arise from my ignorance or my sinfulness, if only I 
make mention of Christ in my prayer, and work myself up toa 
fanatical expectation that what I thus ask God must and will give 
me?’ Nothing could be more untrue, for there is with that fanatical 
expectation absolutely nothing in common with Christian faith, for 
Christian faith, as a principle of life, is that which, feeling its absolute 
dependence upon God, trusts that its prayer will be answered, not 
because of its merit, nor because of the fervency of its utterance, but 
simply because of the love and promise of God. Faith expects, not 
because she deserves or desires, but simply because she has asked 
according to God’s will; and she believes on the authority of our 
text that whatever we ask according to His will He will grant us. 


II. But now, what is meant by asking according to God’s will Ps e 
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must make both the matter and the spirit of our prayers correspond 
to His will. We must ask first in the right spirit, and then for the 
right thing. 

First, we must ask in the right spirit. We must, as the Apostle 
says, lift up holy hands. In the hands of supplication which we 
raise to heaven there must be found no sinful and inordinate desires, 
for if our hands be filled with the dross of earth what room were 
there for the treasure that abideth? Have you fulfilled that con- 
dition? Are you asking in the spirit of holiness? Have you such a 
hatred of sin that you could pray to God, if need were, that by any 
means, at any cost or sacrifice to you, God would purge out of you 
the foul thing that is your bane? Can you take the evil thing in 
both hands of your faith, and cast it from you with all the energy of 
your spirit, once and for ever? Then if you can, you have fulfilled 
the first condition: you have come to God asking in the right spirit ; 
and if you will only fulfil the second—if you will ask the nght thing 
—not all the power in heaven and earth can prevent you from 
gaining what you seek. 

‘The right thing. But where shall I find what is the right 
thing? If you ask that question earnestly, surely the answer is 
plain. You will find what is according to God’s will—what you not 
only may expect, but unless you would doubt God’s word, must 
expect, to receive—in the pages of His holy Word. Lord Clive, 
we are told, once when he was in India was taken into a vaulted 
chamber which was filled from end to end with all kinds of 
treasure: there were heaps of gold, heaps of silver, heaps of precious 
trinkets, heaps of jewels; and he was told by the native ruler of 
Bengal to take as much as he pleased. And recalling that incident 
of his life it is said that he exclaimed, ‘I am amazed at my own 
moderation.” Now the Bible is God’s treasure-house, filled from end 
to end with eternal jewels, and you are bidden, without exercising 
any moderation, to take as many of the richest and rarest as you 
please, ‘ without money and without price.’ 

The way to God’s mercy-seat is open for us all; and if any of you 
will leave all creatures, counting them, beside Christ, as the clods 
of the earth or the dust in the balance; if you will press inward 
through all forms and veils, through all dogmas and words and sacra- 
ments, to God’s most holy and most secret place—then, like the great 
father of Israel, you shall find the divine mysterious presence passing 
into your solitude and giving itself to your grasp; and then you shall 
not only believe but also know the being of the Father whom you 
have found, the power of the blood which you have pleaded, and the 
reality of the life with which you are filled. Only take God at His 
wor ; only come to His mercy-seat in faith, pleading the name of 
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His Son, asking for the things that He has promised ; and, whatever 
the multitude may think or say, you shall learn to your everlasting 
joy that ‘this is,’ indeed, ‘the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith.’ BISHOP MOORHOUSE. 


The Triumphs of the Man of War. 
The Lord is a man of war ; Jehovah is His name. Exonus xv. 3. 


HESE words form a part of the first great outburst of national 
poetry. They would be interesting to us if we merely 
regarded them as describing the emotions of a nation set free from 
oppression, misery, unjust cruel tyranny. They speak the first words 
of exulting life, of newly felt national life, which always must be an 
enkindling thought to man; and yet again, we know that these words 
are the outburst of the national song, the first song of the nation 
which God chose into peculiar relations with Himself. It is the first 
outbreak of the triumphant song of God’s chosen people, when they, 
by God’s strength, escaped from the tyranny of Egypt, and found 
themselves a delivered, a redeemed, a free people. And yet again 
we find this song more or less incorporated in some of the later psalms 
and forming a part of the service of this chosen people. We find it 
without mistake, I think, in the 118th Psalm, the psalm which was 
first rehearsed, probably, when they kept the passover after the 
return from the captivity, at the dedication of the second temple 
when priests and Levites cleansed themselves again from the pollutions 
of the nations, and when they had returned from an exile and from 
a bondage which seemed to have broken them up. We find words 
quoted from this first national triumphant song. ‘Jehovah I cried 
to, out of the straight paths; J ehovah answered me in the open way : 
Jehovah is my strength and my song: He is become my salvation.’ 
And yet again we find this psalm forming part, probably, of the 
service of the yearly passover in after years. It formed part of that 
series of psalms known as the ‘ Hallel,’ or praise psalms, from the 
113th to the 118th; so that this first national song was taken up in 
later years by the chosen people and constantly used by them to 
remind them of God’s redeeming love. And so for us Christians 
there is yet a further interest, for it seems to be most probable that 
it was the latter part, at least, of these psalms, the 117th and 118th, 
quoting this psalm of Moses, which our own Redeemer, the Captain 
of our own salvation, must have sung when He kept the last passover 
before He suffered; and yet once more we find this psalm of Moses 
is spoken of in the Book of Revelation as being that which ter 
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sense or other will be on the lips of the redeemed who finally shall 
conquer by the blood of the Lamb. And so we know that in our 
own Church these words are given to us to express our exulting joy 
when we are keeping our Easter festival. It may not be then out of 
harmony with our thought to-day to look for a moment at this great 
triumphant song and gather from it some thoughts. 

- We can see, then, in a moment that this great song breaks itself 
’ into three great pieces, and each section begins with an act of praise. 
‘I will sing unto the Lord for He has triumphed gloriously, for He is 
gloriously glorious. The horse and his rider hath He thrown into 
the sea. The Lord is my strength and song, and He is become my 
salvation: He is my God, and I will prepare Him an habitation’ or 
glorify Him—‘ my father’s God, and I will exalt Him. The Lord is 
a manof war. The Lord is Hisname.’ Then follows, you know, the 
history of the overthrow of the tyrant’s chariots—how his princes in 
their mail fell into the water—how one and all were overthrown and 
sank to the bottom like a stone. Then the second portion takes it 
up with an act of praise again. ‘Thy right hand, O Lord, is become 
glorious in power: Thy right hand, O Lord, hath dashed in pieces the 
enemy.’ Then follows a fuller description of this overthrow, declaring 
the malignity of the pursuers who were bent on destruction. ‘The 
enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, I will divide the spoil ; my 
lust shall be satisfied upon them ; I will draw my sword; my hand 
shall destroy them.’ And then comes the mighty acknowledgment 
of Jehovah’s power. ‘Thou didst blow with Thy wind, the sea 
covered them: they sank as lead in the mighty waters.’ One can 
see in these two sections two great points. The sections begin with 
an act of praise, and I would that we could be more wise in 
strengthening our souls by acts of faithful praise, acts not simply of 
petition, acts not merely which will bring something, as it were, to 
us, but if we are to follow in the footsteps of the conquerors of old 
we must learn not only selfishly to be petitioning from God, but we 
must render to Him acts of praise as victorious kings under Him. 
And _ then again one sees this, how entirely all the praise is given to 
the Lord. Not by my bow, not by any might or skill, not by any 
distinct generalship on the part of the leaders of Israel, but entirely 
is the praise given to Jehovah. Jehovah is a man of war. He it is 
who led Israel to victory. And then if we take the third section of 
this great song it opens again with an act of praise. ‘Who is like 
unto Thee, O Lord, among the gods? who is like Thee, glorious in 
holiness?” Well might Israel say, *‘ Who is like Thee, O Lord, among 
the gods?” delivered as they had been from Egypt with all the great 
system of deities there none of whom had been able to retain God’s 
chosen people. ‘Then the song passes on and rises to a triumphant 
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description, and passes simply from narrating the description of the 
overthrow of the enemy to speak of this victory as being a pledge of 
greater victories to come. It passes to a prophetic strain. ‘The 
people shall hear and be afraid: sorrow shall take hold on the 
inhabitants of Palestina. Then the dukes of Edom shall be amazed ; 
the mighty men of Moab, trembling shall take hold upon them; all 
the inhabitants of Canaan shall melt away. Fear and dread shall 
fall upon them; by the greatness of Thine arm, they shall be as still 
as a stone ; till Thy people pass over, O Lord, till the people pass 
over.’ Surely here we have a clear outburst of prophetic song, 
speaking not simply of the victory which then was accomplished, 
but seeing in the future Palestina, Edom, Moab, Canaan, falling 
before the power of the man of war. It is evident here that God 
granted a vision of the future, as He can so easily grant. Any one 
who has reflected seriously on the cause of the rest of God on the 
Sabbath day may have asked himself, ‘ Did God rest on the Sabbath 
from exhaustion or did He rest from a satisfied will? If He rested 
from exhaustion He is no God for me: if He rested not from ex- 
haustion but with a reserve of power and a reserve of knowledge, then 
He rested simply from a satisfied will ; and a supernatural knowledge 
and a supernatural power remain unexpressed, untold, in the forces 
of creation.’ Most easy for God who rested on His first Sabbath and 
rested not from exhaustion but because His creative will was satisfied 
—most easy is it to sketch out and impart knowledge to the leaders 
of His chosen people, how they should lead them and how one after 
another their enemies should fall before the sword of His chosen 
band. And yet that is not the end of this song. It rises higher than 
that. It is not merely the conquest of Canaan but the end with the 
crowning result of that conquest, the settlement of the people in the 
Lord’s land, in the place which He had promised, in the land which 
He had selected for His sanctuary. ‘Thou shalt bring them in, and 
plant them in the mountain of thine inheritance, in the place, O Lord, 
which Thou hast made for Thee to dwell in, in the sanctuary, O Lord, 
which thy hands have established. The Lord shall reign for ever.’ 
There is the reaching forward beyond simply the immediate conquest 
of the land of Canaan, the settlement of His people and the building 
of the sanctuary on the mount, and the inhabitation by the Lord 
Himself and the dwelling among His people. ! 

If such is a simple outline of this first great national song of God’s 
chosen people, if we see how they cherished the memory of it and 
interwove its words with their yearly feast, if it was sung, probably, 
by the Captain of our own salvation, and if it is given to us for our 
meditation in this our paschal season, then the question practically 
comes, ‘In what sense can we say oni the Lord is winning ar 
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for us as He won them for the Church of old?’ It is to this point 
that I desire to offer to you my remarks simply to-night. You have 
heard in this your great Cathedral, you have heard in different 
ways how the Lord has continued to exercise His triumphant power 
in the Christian world, how with advanced civilisation Christianity 
has stood the test of science, and how it has done battle and 
‘prospered. I desire, as in the presence of God, to speak to you as 
an honest man, and, by God’s mercy, as a priest of God whose 
privilege it has been to deal with simple souls ; and the contribution 
which I desire to offer to you is simply this—the testimony which I 
can give of God’s continuing power and triumphant power with the 
individual souls of Christians now—in other words, to say that the 
‘standard of spiritual life in individual Christians warrants the 
expectations which have been awakened by the first promises of the 
gospel. People hardly know what spiritual progress is being made 
among simple people of whom the world knows not; people little 
know how really the renewed efforts of spiritual life in the Church 
are producing a very discernible effect,—it may be slowly, it may be 
after long delay, it may be, in some instances, with uncertain steps 
at times, but yet it is most assuredly true that there are many in the 
Church of England now who are tracking out again the footprints of 
the saints and following them up by God’s help high on the everlast- 
ing hills. It is possible to look at this in two or three aspects. 

I. First I would say this, the thought seems to be valuable as 
giving in its degree a proof of the truth of Holy Writ. I mean that 
the moral expectations raised by our Lord’s first sermon on the 
Mount are being actually realised in many separate souls now. Let 
us glance at it in detail. He tells us there that it will not be enough 
for Him that we keep the rough setting of the commandments such 
as Israel’s rebellious ears required to be written: He tells us we must 
not only keep from actual shedding of blood, but that anger without 
a cause will be guilty in His sight. There are many souls who keep 
not only from deeds of violence, but who keep from the wrong use of 
anger, who check a quick, a peevish, a sarcastic spirit, who check a 
dull, sullen, morose silence, who check these tendencies of a wrong 
temper in its spring, and keep the word of the Lord. And, further, 
there are many who not only check the wrong use of anger, but they 
so control the passion that they cherish the right use of it as a 
weapon given them from the Lord. Take again the purity which 
He demands under the old rough setting of the seventh command- 
ment: a look followed by a will shall be enough to defile the soul. 
There are many, God be praised, who not only keep themselves 
clean from all violations of this commandment in acts but even in 


“as thought, who keep their souls so pure that there is scarcely, 
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from time to time, an assent of the will with the wrong wandering 
look. It is true—it is true in the souls of many individuals—that 
this high standard of inward purity put eat by the Saviour in 
His Sermon on the Mount is really realised. One look by them is 
considered to be something to repent of. Take again His law on 
swearing. ‘There again not only no oath but no word of roughness. 
Take again His warning on revenge, not only no retaliation, but no 
assertion of right, no spirit of pride. Vanity, conceit, all rooted out. 
Thoughts of disparagement, thoughts of comparison, thoughts of 
self-complacency, even thoughts of self-consciousness, being a grief 
to souls illuminated by the Spirit of Christ. It is practically working 
true. Take again the order for love—to love our enemies and not 
simply our friends. It is true. Not only are people loving without 
partiality but they are more and more giving themselves to works of 
mercy, giving themselves to tending the sick, giving themselves to 
minister to the dying, to the poor, to those who never can requite 
them, to those who would be to them an aversion according to the 
mere feelings of their own natural sensitiveness. We see this law 
carried out more and more. Take His law of alms, of charity. 
What frequent charity, what large, what unostentatious charity, may 
be noted constantly among us! Again, take the Saviour’s rule of 
prayer. How clear it is that the demand for more frequent oppor- 
tunities of public worship, that the demand for more frequent 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist, that the more regular attendance, 
that the greater reverence at this mysterious rite,—all speak of an 
increased deepening in the power of devotion and prayer! Take, 
again, in private the frequent exercise of meditation. How many 
souls there are now who refresh themselves in secret with this mental 
prayer and communion with God! It is getting more and more true 
year by year—God be thanked, we can recognise it—that men 
sympathise with the character of Him who spent whole nights in 
prayer. Take, again, the rule of fasting. The time of penitence 
through which we have just passed is better kept year by year. 
There seems a deal to be done if we would do as other nations do. 
There seems to be a deal to be done before we can reach, practically, 
in all classes, the degree of self-denying and fasting which is attain- 
able, I believe. In these several points, pte we are now find- 
ing that we can take the Sermon on the Mount as something to 
guide our lives by, something as a standard by which we can live. 
That seems to me to be a point of gratitude. Then, again, if one 
takes this thought not simply as giving proof to the practical reality 
of Holy Writ, we may take it as showing that the teaching of our 
Church in holy baptism is also practically true. ‘There, when every 
child is baptized, we pray that the old man may be so buried pee! 
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that the new man may be raised up in him, that all carnal affections 
may die in him and all things belonging to the Spirit may live and 
grow in him, that he may have power and strength to have victory 
and to triumph against the devil, the world, and the flesh. This 
high position claimed equally for all baptized, rich or poor, is being 
shown to be practically tenable in all classes in the land. The 
realisation of the relation to Christ as the new man, the realisation 
of the relation to Him as the new head of humanity, the realisation 
of our humanity exalted into heaven, is bringing to the separate 
souls of the faithful this simple practical truth—that if the Rock of 
Ages is now so high, if there He has been cleft for us, and the water 
has flowed from His precious side, and if that, through the channel 
of His appointed sacraments, reaches us, then, as it were, as water 
finds its own level, we too may hope to rise and be with Him, and 
sit with Him on His throne as He is set down on His Father’s throne. 
The distinct realisation of our membership and mystical incorporation 
in Christ, that our life is now hid with Him and He in God; that, 
as it were, the whole power of the fountain of Deity is flowing 
through that ascended humanity to us, is giving new energy, new 
hope, to the several members of Christ’s Church on earth. And so 
again the prayer that carnal affections may die is being realised, not 
only in abstaining from deeds of sin but from thoughts, and crushing 
out all tendencies of evil. Men not only set themselves now to seek 
for things which are above, but they set their affections on things 
above. ‘They love the things of heaven ; they are ready to give their 
lives for the world to come; their tastes are not of earth; they 
savour of things that are above; and this among the poor as well as 
among the rich, and among the rich as well as among the poor. The 
prayer for strength to triumph against the devil, the world, and the 
flesh is practically becoming day by day more visibly proved in the 
triumph of the Spirit in the individual lives of the redeemed. All 
this seems to me, speaking as a priest of the Church of England, to 
be practically true, practically valuable, as showing that the position 
of the Prayer Book is a practically working truth. 

II. And yet again, if it is valuable, as it seems to me, to look 
around and watch the triumph of the man of war in the individual 
heart as setting our seal to the truth of Holy Writ, and as proving 
the words of our Church tenably true, there is a third thought a 
third way in which this advance in spiritual things seems to me ‘to 
offer a profitable and a comforting thought. I would desire to speak 
upon it not only with charity but with gratitude. I mean this, that 
the triumphs of the Lord in the individual hearts among us now give 
to us, I believe, an increasing hope for unity throughout Christendom, 
oo deny the debt we owe to the spiritual labours of those 
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Nonconformist brethren around the Church of England during the 
days of the Church's lethargy and neglect. We cannot deny that 
from the fire of the surrounding altars of Western Christendom we 
have of late years rekindled our own. We owe them a debt of grati- 
tude though we cannot join them in their present error; but while 
we cannot join them now, we are, I believe, preparing for a more close 
and lasting union, in God’s own time, by the individual progress in 
spiritual things, and we are preparing for a union by training 
individuals to follow the pathway of the saints with contentment and 
confidence in our own communion and in being in the mystical body 
of Christ. 

The thought which I would just leave with you is this. God is 
one and the same: the Lord is a man of war now as of old: He is 
working amongst us: He is still supreme: He is still supreme over 
the power of the enemy. This world—He could turn it back. All 
the power of the enemy is under His hand. He can do what He will. 
Now the thought that I want you to carry away to-night is this. 
Will you join in singing a song of victory? Is there any one here 
to-night who is conscious that at this Eastertide he has by God’s 
grace been winning victories in his own heart and life? Does he feel 
that he is alone? I would desire as a simple stranger to say, there 
are more for us than you may think. You may suppose you are 
alone, but as of old there are yet the seven thousand who have not 
bowed their knee to Baal. It is not numbers that we want: what 
we want is individuals in clear union with Christ—themselves given 
up to do the divine will in His own way and in His own time. There 
were but one hundred and twenty left to carry on the war when the 
Captain of our salvation ascended from this earth, and we yet may, 
nay I believe shall, win spiritual victories against the enemy in our 
separate souls such as would astonish many who carelessly deal with 
these things. I would earnestly then desire you to reflect and see 
what responsibilities are with you. If I may speak freely, I believe 
there is no danger of want of those who will minister to you. There 
is no difficulty, I believe, if only that which I have said may be 
fulfilled. It is Christ—it is Christ’s truth—which we love: it is this 
which we want. It is this for which by God’s help we are determined 
to die. There need be no failing here. But will you do your part, 
to set your seal to the still-continuing triumphant power of divine 

race ? 
; Let me mention two ways shortly in which I think you may, You 
do not begin early enough. The sins of children and the sins of the 
young are more and deeper than many people imagine. O Christian 
parents, take care of the souls committed to you. We do not begin 
early enough. 961 
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And next, you do not go thoroughly enough. It is the half-lives 
of Christians which are such a poor proof of the truth of our Lord’s 
works. If you would but smite several times and not stay, then would 
the victory be complete. If you would but believe the simple 
testimony which I desire to give you to-night, gathered from simple 
people but true, if you would but believe it, and try to live by the 
Sermon on the Mount, aiming according as the Saviour directs you 
to aim, not according to what a miserable expediency of the present 
day would tell you is sufficient, you would find that the Saviour’s 
words are true and that there is power to triumph on the side of the 
Lord now as of old. You do not work thoroughly enough. 

Let me ask you before this Easter season closes to think again of 
this song of the Lamb, to think whether you can sing it honestly, 
heartily, that the Lord is a man of war, and that He has triumphed 
in your own heart. Think of it not selfishly but think of furthering 
this great unity for which the Saviour prayed. Think of it as setting 
your seal upon the truth of the Saviour’s words. And then we have 
further, as it were, the promise that this song shall be on the lips 
of all those who at last prevail, for S. John tells us in the Revelation, 
that he saw those who had overcome standing not on the waters of 
a, troubled sea but standing on the sea of glass, having the harps of 
God, and singing the song of Moses the servant of God and the song 
of the Lamb. ‘There shall be for us a triumphant singing of this 
song when this conflict is over, and we too may join, with the great 
saints of old having the harps of God, proclaiming His glory, and 
say, ‘Great and marvellous are Thy works, Lord God Almighty! 
Just and true are Thy ways, Thou King of Saints!’ Kings, priests, 
and saints, that is what you are. That is what you are, and your 
lives require that you should express the triumph of God’s grace over 
evil in your several hearts: and for the love of our common Master, 
for the truth of His Word, do not spare yourselves. 

BISHOP KING. 


Spring. . 


For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over“and gone; the flowers appear on the 


earth ; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle (dove) is 
heard in our land. Soxomon’s Sone ii, 11, 12. 


ET us have fellowship with nature this month of April, as her 
works come forth into vernal freshness and beauty; let us 
welcome the spring-time to our souls; may we pass ‘from death unto 


i " God is saying to us now, ‘ Behold, I make all things new.’ 
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Let us reply, ‘ Let us be included ; make us anew in Christ Jesus unto 

good works.’ 

‘ ei us learn the divine lessons which this season is adapted to 
each. 

I. The spectacle of earth and trees and blossoms suggests to us 
the certain conclusion that the Almighty Creator delights in the 
material world which He has made. ‘And the earth brought forth 
grass, and herb yielding seed . . . and the tree yielding fruit . . . 
and God saw that it was good.’ ‘ He hath made everything beautiful 
in his time.” The method of divine government not only removes 
from our minds the notion of an arbitrary Ruler, but also of one who 
is but little interested in all the work of His hands. ‘ And God saw 
everything that He had made, and, behold, it was very good.’ 

Not only are material wants provided for, but the forms of beauty 
which the objects take—the shape, the colours, the gracefulness, the 
scent—indicate to us that some higher purpose than our animal 
wants was in the mind of the Supreme Maker. By giving us a 
capacity for enjoyment, and by surprises of beauty and sweetness at 
every turn, He clearly meant us to gather the truth that all harmony, 
and grace and life are dear to Him. 

II. Communion with nature awakens the mind to a conviction of 
the order and harmony which pervade the whole universe. We draw 
conclusions from the narrow limits of our own observation on the 
earth to the fields of infinity; finding that in every region of the 
globe the same sources of enjoyment are opened to man, we are war- 
ranted to conclude that, with ever recurring changes of form, there is 
invariableness of benevolent law throughout the boundless realms of 
the Almighty Ruler. We judge of the whole from a part, and every 
spring is a secret assurance to our minds that we witness but the 
result, in a little garden, of a law of life which binds in one sole and 
indissoluble bond of living order the immeasurable universe of God. 
The life which underlies our little plots, and attracts by its springing 
our vividest emotions of gladness and admiration, is one with the 
great creative and renewing life which praises God in all parts of His 
dominions. 

III. God has seen fit to instruct His inspired servants to lead us to 
recognise His personal will and presence in the changes of the seasons, 
and to blend with acknowledgments of sin and with worship the 
recognition of His immediate influence on hill and valley, on corn and 
cattle. ‘Thou visitest the earth and waterest it: Thou greatly en- 
richest it with the river of God, which is full of water : Thou pre- 
paredst them with corn when Thou hast so provided for it.’ This is 
the Bible teaching concerning Nature. We are awakened by its 
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calls forth His children to commune with Him in the fields. See if 
He is an austere Master. See if His handywork is not beautiful and 
attractive. And this is He for whom ‘praise waits in Sion, who 
purges away our iniquities.’ We well may say, ‘ Blessed is the man 
whom Thou choosest, and causest to approach unto Thee !’ — 

IV. This spring of life is that ‘ passing from death unto life,’ that 
. new birth, as from winter to spring, of which the Bible speaks. Love 
is the spring of life ; ‘ because we love we live.’ Love is the old per- 
fect tense of life; our moral life is dead when we hate and are love- 
less. ‘He abideth in death.’ This is the frost-bound winter of the 
soul. We receive the seed of the word, the message of eternal life, 
the word of reconciliation ; the breath of the Almighty breathes into 
us, and ‘ we love Him because He first loved us.’ ‘We know that 
we have passed from death unto life, because we love the brethren.’ 
No ‘ field which the Lord has blessed,’ no trees and flowers in spring 
are so beautiful as a family, as a church, ‘ dwelling together in unity.’ 
Where brotherly love continues, ‘ there everlasting spring abides, and 
never-withering flowers.’ 

Conscious, willing co-operation and communion with the Spirit of 
life is the condition of this fresh and new life. We must be ‘ workers 
together with God, who worketh in us to will and to do of His good 
pleasure.” ‘He meets him who rejoices, those who remember Him in 
His ways. We are treated as friends, not as slaves or inanimate 
objects. Let us have harmony with Him in His grand purpose. He 
would restore the living order to His rebellious children. He would 
bring us, in His Son, to the regaining of His image. He designs to 
make His love the law of our lives; and when we receive His love in 
Christ Jesus into our hearts, and produce it in our tempers and lives, 
we concur with His wisdom, and are ‘renewed in knowledge,’ and 


all things are new. B. KENT. 


The New Song. 


And they sing a new song. REVELATION V. 9. 


A NEW song—how can anything be new in Heaven? There is 

no change there ; God Himself is always the same, and they 
who are in His presence desire nothing better than that everything 
should be the same as it is. Yet here, and again and again through- 
out this book, S. John tells us how he heard the redeemed, the 
blessed in heaven, singing a new song before the Throne of God. 
How can this be? was there ever a time when God’s praise was 
not sung in heaven ? or was there ever a time when He became more 
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glorious than He has been from all eternity, so that there was some- 
thing new to sing in His praise ? 

No, certainly there never was a time, since God first made any 
creature, that His creatures did not bless the Lord, praise and 
magnify Him. And God always, for all eternity, was as glorious as 
He is now, as worthy to be blessed and praised and magnified. But 
there was a time when God’s glory and holiness were not so fully 
revealed as now; so that every fresh work of His, every fresh action 
that comes from His eternal purpose, manifests His eternal nature, 
has given, not a new glory to Him, but a new knowledge of His glory to 
His creatures, and a new subject of songs of praise to them. ‘Thus 
God says, ‘ When I laid the foundations of the earth,’ that then ‘ the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy. When there were no creatures of God but the holy angels who 
saw His face, they learned more of Him than ever they had known 
before, when the Word of the Lord, by whom the heavens were of 
old, went forth again to create the earth under the heavens. 

And again, when the same Eternal Word went forth again from 
the Father, not now to make the world, but to save the world, then 
the angels learned a new song of praise ; they not only sang as of old, 
‘Glory to God in the highest,’ but joined with it a new strain, 
* Peace on earth, goodwill towards men.’ The angels sang the new 
song then, though there were now others who had more concern than 
they in the new revelation of God’s glory, and ought to have raised 
their voices louder than theirs in the new song of praise which it 
called forth. The Word of God ‘took not on Him the nature of 
angels, but He took on Him the seed of Abraham’; so the whole 
seed of Abraham, yea, the whole seed of Adam, ought to have been 
ready to praise the Incarnate Word ; but they were not. ‘ He came 
unto His own, and His own received Him not.’ The angels sang 
their new song, their Christmas carol ; but no men had voices trained 
to join in it ; all but a very few had ears too dull even to hear the 
angels singing. 

I. But now S. John tells us of a new song, which is sung by men 
as well as by angels. Those holy and mighty beings who are more 
than angels, the Cherubim and Seraphim nearest the Throne of God, 
these, who it seems are represented in S. John’s vision by the four 
Living Creatures, are first able to join in the song; but it is quite 
plain that they have but one part at most in seven, with the com- 
pany of the Church of God, the glorious company of the Apostles, 
and the twelve tribes of the spiritual Israel. Cherubim and Seraphim, 
patriarchs and apostles, all together join in this song, which may well 
be called a new song ; for till the first Easter Day there never was 
such a thing done or thought of as that which to-day they aes 
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‘Thou wast slain,’ they sing to the Lamb of God, ‘and didst redeem 
to God by Thy blood out of every kindred and tongue and people 
and nation ; and didst make them to our God kings and priests ; and 
they shall reign upon the earth.’ 

And yet, though this was a new song on the first Easter Day, how 
was it new when S. John heard it? It was some forty years since the 
Lamb was slain and death was overcome; and nothing new had 
happened in that time—nothing new, I mean, in the life or works of 
the Lamb Himself. For all these forty years the story of redemp- 
tion had been no new story, either to Cherubim and Seraphim, or to 
Patriarchs and Apostles ; it was not new to S. John himself, who on 
the first Easter morning had seen and believed. Still less is it new 
to us; it is near two thousand years since it happened, and we have 
known it all our lives ; to us the story is ‘ the old, old story,’ at best 
a dear and familiar friend, at worst a thing so familiar that it seems 
commonplace, or so old that it seems doubtful if it could be true. 

Yes, it was an old story to S. John now, it is an old story to us, 
how the Lamb of God hath taken away the sins of the world ; it was 
doubtless an old song to him, as it is to us, to sing His praise for His 
redemption. Yet S. John tells us elsewhere that what the Saviour 
called a new commandment, that we love one another, though it is 
an old commandment, is yet even now.a new commandment in Him 
and in us; and even so the old story becomes a new song, when His 
glory as set forth in the old story is more fully comprehended, and 
when we are renewed in the spirit of our minds, and changed into 
His image as we comprehend more fully what He has done. The 
revelation of God’s love in Christ, like the commandment to copy it 
in our own love, is the word which we heard from the beginning; but 
we see it with new eyes, and sing His praise to a new tune, when we 
are brought nearer to Him. S. John had sung the praise of his 
Redeemer as well asa man on earth could sing; but it was new to 
him to hear it sung by seraphim or by saints made perfect. To us it 
might be new to hear it sung even as he sang it on earth—faith and 
love like his would so shine forth as to make the old story touch our 
hearts with a new fire; but the difference between a saint in this 
world and a saint before God’s Throne is greater, surely, than the 
peniee§ between the greatest and the least of all God’s people on 
earth. 

II. This then is why the song of God’s glorified creation is ever 
new, even to those who by faith have known His glory long before, 
and by His grace have responded to it with songs that seemed, for 
the time, not unworthy of it. Thus not S. John only and the other 
Apostles, but prophets and psalmists long before, had sung the 
Redeemer’s praise: as one of them says, ‘ Thy statutes have been my 
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songs in the house of my pilgrimage.’ Even in this very word he 
tells us what is the difference between the old song and the new ; he 
knew enough of God’s righteousness to sing His praise, but still he 
could only sing it in the house of his pilgrimage. Much more did 
S. John know of God’s lovingkindness, who had beheld the glory of 
the Only-begotten, which he received from the Father ; but he also 
could only sing of that glory as in a house of pilgrimage. He might 
not yet lean, as of old, on Jesus’ bosom; he knew now, better than 
of old, what Jesus’ glory was, and loved Him better than in those 
days, when he was outwardly so much nearer to him; but, just in 
proportion as he owed Him more, so he felt all the more how far off 
he was from Him. Even in this revelation of Jesus’ glory, which was 
granted to the Apostle to comfort him in his sufferings, it was shown 
how the world that persecuted him was a Babylon—not only an 
oppressor to, God’s people, but a land where they themselves are 
forced to dwell in exile from their true home, Jerusalem which is 
above ; and, like another Psalmist, they are forced to say, ‘ How 
shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?’ Yet they do sing; 
that Psalmist sang, and few have ever sung more sweetly ; but he 
could not sing as they sing in heaven. There they have seraphim to 
show them how to sing, and the harps of God to accompany their 
singing ; here we are too far off to hear the angels’ voices, and as 
for our harps, we hanged them up upon the trees in the land of our 
captivity. We can only sing in a low, mournful voice, like those who 
croon over doubtfully a sweet tune which they have once heard and 
cannot quite recall. We come nearer and nearer to it by practice, 
but we never can feel we are quite right: it is indeed certain that 
we never shall sing quite aright till we hear it sung as it is in heaven. 
Then it will be a new song—to sing perfectly this song which we 
sing so imperfectly now. iat Se 
III. Yet, imperfect as it is, our practising is not wasted ; it is in this 
that our only hope lies of ever being found fit to join in the chorus 
‘ with angels and archangels, and all the company of heaven.’ Here 
on earth we sing God’s praises, not as He deserves, but as we can ; 
there, He will teach those who sung the old song well to join in the 
new song so as to make no discord with those who even now sing 1t 
so perfectly. I say they sing it perfectly now, and yet the song of 
the great choir is not perfect till all our voices also join in it; 
Cherubim and Seraphim sing their parts perfectly, but the harmony 
will be richer when our feebler voices and our simpler strains come in 
to blend with theirs ; our part may be very subordinate, but without 
it the concert is not complete, nor the great Master’s conception fully 
carried out. Therefore our pains are not wasted, nor are they hope- 
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harsh voices : poor as the result is now, while each one of us, or each 
isolated band of us, is singing alone, it will be otherwise when the 
great Master of the Choir puts us in our proper station, and when 
our voices fall in, in their due harmony, with those seraphic ones. 

And so let us do our best now to sing the praises of our Maker 
and Redeemer, if not yet worthily, yet a little better than we have 
hitherto done. And if you ask how our singing is to be improved, 
there are many ways in which we all may learn it. For you to whom 
God has given the power literally to sing to His praise and glory, the 
faithful use of that power—the industrious culture of it—is un- 
doubtedly no unworthy or unimportant part of your preparation to 
join in the new song that is sung before the Throne of God. Your 
voices will help to lift up your hearts, and the hearts of your brethren 
too, to the Lord: you will show them how to join with angels and 
archangels, and all the company of heaven, in their unceasing song to 
the Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God of Hosts. Do you so lift up your 
hearts to the Lord ? are you, you men, whom God has called to sing 
His praises in the Church, always to be found at that service where 
the Church on earth comes nearest to heaven, because He who is in 
heaven comes nearer to His Church than He ever did when He was 
onearth? If not, be sure that men who keep away from God’s altar 
on earth, whether it be by reason of known and unrepented sin, 
or from mere coldness of heart and want of devotion, or (what is 
perhaps the least bad motive) from want of trust in His forgiving 
love, that is able to cover even such unworthiness as ours—whatever, 
I say, be the reason that keeps men from God’s altar, that same 
reason makes them unworthy to do angels’ work by singing God’s 
praises in the Church, and makes them unfit to sing with Cherubim 
and Seraphim before the Throne of God. Give your whole heart to 
God ; draw nigh to Him with full confession of your sins, and with 
as full trust in His mercy, and then you will be able to praise Him 
indeed. But if not, though your voice may sound sweet to human 
ears, though it may even touch human hearts, and suggest holy 
thoughts to them, yet it will be a discord in the ears of God and of 
His saints and angels; you will never be admitted to sing in the 
heavenly choir. 


W. H. SIMCOX. 
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The Power of the Resurrection. 


And they said among themselves, Who shall roll us away the stone from the door 0 
the sepulchre? And when they looked, they saw that the stone was rolled pad 
S. Marx xvi. 3, 4. 


0 acre had been a public execution in the capital of Judea. 

Three men had suffered. Of two of them, their own account 
was that they had ‘received the due reward of their deeds.’ The 
third, exposed with an exquisite cruelty between companions in 
agony, though not in crime, was at once the victim of His own good- 
ness, and of the malignity of an ossified faith. He died, but before 
He could be left quiet in His grave, one more insult was done. The 
religious leaders who had glutted their animosity on one whom they 
could neither corrupt nor silence, were by no means easy in their 
minds as to His Person and claims, and on the Roman governor's 
scornful permission to make this dead ‘ deceiver’ as safe in His grave 
as soldiers and seals could make Him, they ‘sealed the stone and set 
a watch.’ What happened on the third day this Gospel tells us in 
language as unaffected as it is strange. With no thought of finding 
the tomb empty, and their only sorrow that there was so little left 
to do for one they loved so well, some women came early to the 
tomb with spices and ointments, to hear from an angel’s voice, ‘ He 
is risen, He is not here; behold the place where they laid Him,’ 
What next happened is exactly what we should have expected. 
Fear swallowed up joy ; surprise altogether took away the power of 
reflection. ‘They went out quickly and fled from the sepulchre, for 
they trembled and were amazed.’ 

Now, on this account of the most stupendous event in history I 
wish to speak to-day, and from one aspect of it. It is, of course, 
quite needless to argue that the Resurrection of Christ, if sufficiently 
substantiated, is the formal verification of His religion. If Christ 1s 
raised, then all the other supernatural elements in our faith are 
covered and crowned by this one; for it is a foolish pedantry to 
accept the greater, and to deny the less. If Christ be not raised, 
then the noblest ideal we have ever known, or can know, melts into 
a gloomy mirage; and though for reason the difficulties that sur- 
round the hypothesis of Jesus mouldering in His tomb are perhaps 
even more serious than those which declare Him to be risen, a still 
dead Jesus means that our nature is a riddle, our hope a despair, 
and our future an abyss. ee pies 

My point now is that the facts of our religion—which if super- 
natural is historical—are, when rightly appreciated, so many moral 
forces for the soul, incorporating ideas which give courage and glad- 
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ness, and containing principles which are at the root of conduct and 
life. Pre-eminent among them all is the event of the Resurrection, 
and I say faith in this event is the one and only force that adequately 
enables us to roll away the stones that encounter us in the struggles 
of life; and that what S. Paul calls the ‘ power’ of the Resurrection, 
is for all of us, not least for the young—who have their great oppor- 
tunities, and untold possibilities in front and unexhausted—the 
mighty secret of a steady triumph over temptation, difficulty, and 
sorrow. 

I. And, first, the Resurrection is a power to heal conscience. 

No system of thought that does not admit the fact of sin, or 
attempt to explain its meaning, or assist us in becoming delivered 
from its dominion can hope to satisfy the needs of mankind. It isa 
very shallow philosophy that either blinks the fact of conscience, or 
flippantly denies its immense influence on life. Conscience has been 
not inaptly described as the meeting-place between God and the soul ; 
and in whatever language we define sin, it is the same in its essence 
and in its results—man’s missing his right aim in life, wandering 
from the direct path of goodness, a defiance to His Maker, a suicide 
to himself. 

Well, in all ages and countries the human heart has had two ques- 
tions to ask about it, which we Christians are bold to say nothing 
but the Resurrection can completely answer. One is about pardon, 
and the other about righteousness. ‘The one seeks peace with God, 
the other His image. And the Resurrection is the power for both. 
For it is a fact which does not stand alone. It looks back and it 
points forward. It implies the Cross, and it presumes the Ascension. 
He who rose from the grave, must first have died, to have been 
found there. Why did He die? How did He die? He died, as this 
same Gospel tells us, or as the Scriptures of those very priests who 
condemned him affirm, on the Cross, ‘ bearing our sins in His own 
Body on the tree.” ‘The chastisement of our peace was upon Him, 
and by His stripes we are healed.’ For He who died between the 
two thieves was not only a Martyr, but a Sin-Bearer. So fully and 
awfully did He, our Head and Representative, feel the weight of the 
guilt of the race of which He was the Head; in such profound and 
holy sympathy was His sinless spirit with the woe of His guilty 
fellows, and that holiness of His Father which demanded expiation 
of it all, that in a spasm of ineffable sorrow, His heart all but broke 
under the tremendous burden, and He felt Himself forsaken by 
Him, whom in thus suffering there, He supremely manifested before 
the world. 

He died, and if He had only died, while we should have been 
grateful for an unparalleled sacrifice, we should have mourned over 
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its uselessness. But now is Christ risen from the dead ; and in that 
Resurrection by the mighty hand of God we see His sacrifice 
accepted, and death tasted for every man, and peace ensured, and 
life eternal given. God is revealed in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them. For He 
who rose also went away. ‘It is expedient for you that I go away : 
for if I go not away the Comforter will not come unto you, but if I 
depart I will send Him unto you.” After the Resurrection came the 
Ascension, after the Ascension Pentecost. ‘Unto every one of us is 
given grace according to the measure of the gift of Christ.’ Sin on 
the conscience is one great stone which the Resurrection rolls away. 
Sin in the will is another. His grace helps us to hate that which is 
evil, and to resist coarse and degrading instincts, and to practise self- 
control, and to carry the burdens of the weak, and to regard gifts 
and faculties as opportunities both of kindness and virtue. ‘Ye are 
dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God. Mortify therefore 
your members which are upon the earth.” To be forgiven, because 
in our sincere repentance we have treated and trusted God as a 
Father, and believed His love to us in Christ, is great freedom. So 
is it also to be ‘ dead unto sin, and alive unto God’ through union 
with that incarnate Lord, who, as He bore our sins and identified 
Himself with our misery, is also made righteousness to us, whereby 
we through our regeneration, grafted into Him, are before God 
righteous in His righteousness; nay, are even made partakers of His 
divine nature, ‘having escaped the corruption which is in the world 
through lust.’ 

II. The Resurrection is also a power to ennoble duty. This thing 
that we call life—what is it? Is it (in the figure of an American 
preacher) but as the dipping of an insect’s wing into the brimming 
flood of some tropical river—the quick submerging into a devouring 
sea of one after another of the myriad barques that are ever being 
launched on it, each with its solitary voyager, full of hope and glad- 
ness ; or, in the expression of one who seems unable either to believe 
or deny, ‘a journey between two long nights’? ‘Then assuredly the 
saddest mystery about it is that it should ever have been given us at 
all. For the history of the world becomes but the epitaph of an 
unintelligible and gratuitous disaster, and it is a just, if a sombre 
complaint that goes up to the Author of our being (if there is an 
author of it), ‘Why hast Thou made all men for nought?’ It has 
been repeatedly observed that the purest and loftiest of pagan 
writers are almost bitter in their denunciation of the vanity of life, 
and those who are at the pains to study the philosophies of modern 
atheists observe that they are always characterised by a gloomy 
joylessness. ov} 
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But in the light of the Resurrection, life is seen to be worth living, 
for the stone of a purposeless and brief existence is rolled away, and 
with its new aims and responsibilities and functions and motives 
this life on earth has a new meaning and force. There is its stupen- 
dous responsibility, for some day we'shall rise to receive the things 
done in our body—that is, their results, whether they be good or 
bad. There is its universal jurisdiction. For the Resurrection of 
the race, like its inevitable mortality, is generically bound up with 
the Resurrection of its Head: ‘As in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.’ There is its potential grace: ‘If ye 
then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above.’ ‘There 
is its majestic consecration: ‘Render your bodies a living sacrifice, 
which is your reasonable service.’ 

Now we make ties, for death cannot dissolve them; now we may 
scatter the seeds of goodness since we shall not be sowing them on 
the waves of a remorseless sea ; now, as we rear our children, and win 
our friends, and grasp our duties, and pursue our studies, the chilling 
taunt does not come to mock us: ‘You are all of you but as the 
shadows of the clouds on the mountain side.’ Now we feel it worth 
while to try for humbleness and purity, for great tasks and meek 
virtues ; for steady effort, and patient love. All shall not be in 
vain, all shall have its sure and happy recompense if Jesus is Lord 
and Christ. 

III. Again, the Resurrection is a power to explain death. Death 
is the one great fact that casts its ghastly shadow over the world, 
chilling youth, saddening age, and like a black wall on the horizon 
overshadowing for manhood the grand activities in front. But is it 
the end of our journey, or only a stage in it? Is it the final parting 
of hearts? for if it be, then it will be our wisdom never to love, and 
so never to lose. If there is no other stage of being, what a thin, 
poor, meagre thing it all becomes; what contradictions perplex us 
in aspirations that are doomed to be disappointed ; in efforts which 
we feel compelled to make, and yet are forced to throw away. But 
the Resurrection shows us that death is only an event in life, not the 
abrupt closing of it. Christ comes and says, ‘I am He that liveth 
and was dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore, and have the keys 
of hell and death. As if to say, ‘I have learnt all about it, and 
have tasted it for each of you, and I will help you to bear it, when 
your turn comes, and the bondage of its fear I will take away from 
you, and change it into the caress of a Brother's arm encircling you 
if only you will trust in Me.’ This, I say to one who ponders his 
mysterious being, and recognises within him the moving springs of 
useful action, and strives, though timidly and sorrowfully, after 
es and goodness, is a help of a vital and noble kind. ‘Because 
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I live, ye shall live also.’ His death was our death, and His Resur- 
rection our resurrection. We have each of us to go down alone to 
the brink of the river, and to leave behind us all we have ever known 
and possessed and loved, and to pass into another condition of which 
we have no kind of experience, and most probably to abandon 
schemes but half completed, and lessons but scantily learned. Yet 
in the world to which we go, there will be leisure enough in the 
great spaces of eternity to mellow and develop in that light which 
needeth not the sun or moon to lighten it, the germs of thought and 
action which we sowed here; if there is no waste in the domain of 
nature, there is none in the sphere of spirit, and the continuity of 
eternal life apparently interrupted by our.physical dissolution shall 
be reunited, and carried on under new conditions of perfection in the 
glory of the world to come. 

1V. Once more, the Resurrection is a power to console sorrow. 
Some here to-day may possibly feel that this does not much concern 
them. Like soldiers going into battle, they need stimulating rather 
than comforting ; like travellers starting on a long journey, they want 
not medicine, but cordial. Well, you have only to wait a little, and 
then, like all the rest of us, your tired hearts will thankfully fall back 
on the consolations of God. As a matter of fact, however, youth 
when fresh and sensitive, is far more liable to moods of depression 
than middle life, just because its vast inexperience compels disap- 
pointment for it. It may, however, be true that the purest souls are 
the saddest, because they are so disturbed by the corruption which 
they find themselves unable to remedy ; certainly, it is the blessed 
Nemesis of sympathy that it gives the widest margin for sorrow. 

To all of us in turn, when we need Him, and waiting till we do, 
the risen Jesus says, ‘ Are the consolations of God small with thee? 
Come to Me, and stand by My open tomb, and I will Myself comfort 
thee. Have you observed that it was a ‘young man’ whom the 
women beheld, ‘sitting at the right hand in the tomb, and clothed 
in a white garment’? Surely that gives the attractive and invigorat- 
ing suggestion that the life to come will be a period of. perpetual 
youth, with physical vigour which sickness shall neither enfeeble nor 
interrupt, youth with a grand enthusiasm, which shall neither be 
chilled by irony, nor wasted by disappointment; youth, with time 
enough in front for perfecting its plans, and reaching its ideals, and 
enjoying its friendships, and widening its knowledge; youth, which 
no taint of corruption shall soil with the least stain of imperfection, 
and which in an ever-growing goodness shall have the image and 
fruition of God. j 

There are many ways, but I shall indicate only one. 

Reverently observe those devout and sorrowful women who, blinded 
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by their beautiful anguish, and expecting nothing so little as to miss 
Jesus and to find an angel, stumbled into the light, because it was 
in their hearts already, and soon discovered what at first was too 
good to be true. They loved, they waited, they obeyed, and in the 
end Jesus came to them, and they saw and believed. 
Let us, too, love and wait and obey, and sooner or later He will 


come to us. 
BISHOP THOROLD. 


ta 
Christian Service. 


For whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth? is not he that 
sitteth at meat? but Iam among you as he that serveth.’ S. Luxe xxii. 27. 


\\NE of the signs of the time is a new consciousness of others’ 
C) needs. All parties assume that there are rights which have 
not been recognised, and duties which have not been done. The 
poor and weak are in need, and Christ’s followers are among them as 
those who would serve. The desire to serve is forcing men to new, 
and sometimes to strange, activities; it exists in all and waits for 
expression. As I look at you I feel, as it were, breaking against my 
mind thoughts you have never uttered, longings you have hidden, 
‘the beatings of that passionate humanity’ which underlies the calm 
surface of outward manners. The various hopes, the indistinct ideals, 
which lead you to care for others’ needs wait for some voice to give 
them expression. I can imagine how, as you ask of the Force which 
holds you, ‘What is thy name?’ some voice might put into clear 
language the method and the end of the nineteenth century revolu- 
tion. Busy with our trade and surrounded with the signs of wealth, 
we, like Jacob, have been met by the angel of our forgotten brother. 
It is in the struggle with this angel, in the effort to find what we 
must do for others’ needs, that we shall get the knowledge which will 
change our characters and make us princes with God. 

Where two or three are gathered, there Christ is. Where two 
talk earnestly, as did they who walked to Emmaus, of the ‘ things 
which have happened,’ to commune together of all their meaning, a 
third is always present, though their eyes be holden. The third is 
the Ideal of the age, the Christ that is to be. I can imagine how 
the Ideal of this age might be declared, how the one purpose to 
which all things move might be shown, how human life might be 
transfigured, and the future made manifest as the image of Christ, 
full of knowledge and of love. Among us as we sit at ease and count 
them great who are served, is, once more, the figure of One that 
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serveth. When we acknowledge Him to be our Master, and follow 
Him, then we shall eat and drink at the table of peace and sit on 
thrones of knowledge. 

Love is not dead, even in breasts hardened by success and fashion 
—every one that loveth has the means of knowing God. As the 
highest end of life is to know God and enjoy Him for ever, I am 
glad of the interest which proves the existence of human love, which 
is men’s guide to God. Iam nevertheless anxious. There is such a 
thing as taking the Sacrament unworthily ; the Body and Blood of 
Christ, which feeds the life of the true man, hardens the heart of the 
hypocrite. They who enter the service of the people take a solemn 
Sacrament, they handle the most sacred things of life, their brothers’ 
souls. Such a Sacrament may be taken unworthily. Society enters 
the service, and as it talks of its care for the poor, over its wasteful 
dinner tables, it eats and drinks its own damnation. The many who 
listen eagerly to tales of suffering take the Sacrament, but instead of 
finding life by giving themselves as comforters, they find death by 
wearing out their best emotions. I fear lest this new interest end in 
apathy ; lest they who began by caring end in callousness ; or lest by 
some hurried action men satisfy their conscience or their pride. 

To-day, then, while I pray that the Spirit of God may give to all 
service that spark from heaven for which we wait, I will try to be 
practical as I speak of that kind of service with which I have come 
in contact. Three methods of meeting the needs of the poor may 
be said to be service by giving, by doing, and by being. 

I. As to service by giving. A few years ago educated public 
opinion condemned giving. Misery and poverty were shown to be 
largely due to the gifts of the rich. ‘The next most pernicious 
thing to vice,’ said an able American writer on social duties, ‘ is 
charity in its broad and popular sense.’ Against this teaching there 
is now a kind of reaction. Gifts of food and clothing have, we are 
told, their use. From some high in authority the suggestion has 
come that dinners should be provided for school children, and from 
others (who speak not with authority), the demand comes that all 
wants should be supplied by gifts. 

Evil must, it seems to me, result from such a course. Relief, if it 
is to be helpful, must follow and not prevent friendship, it must 
strengthen and not weaken character, it must have for its object. the 
good and not the comfort of individuals. Dinners to children would 
be destructive to home life, and gifts from strangers would defraud a 
man of the power to do his duty. Dives has his good things, but 
Lazarus has his good things also. It is easier to take from the poor 
man his energy of character and the simplicity of love, than it is to 
give him the width of view and the pleasure of living which pe 
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to wealth. That evils exist is not to be denied, and no sensational 
account quite reveals the condition in which the poor live. Dock 
labourers who are happy if they get twelve shillings a week all the 
year round, tailoresses who are paid threepence for making complete 
a boy’s suit, these and many like them endure evils not to be de- 
scribed in words. Money could certainly remedy some of these evils, 
and yet gifts of money have ever proved harmful to the recipients. 
They speak truth who loudly proclaim the suffering of poverty, the 
sorrow of mothers weeping for children killed by bad air or overwork, 
the joylessness of life without knowledge or pleasure. They speak 
truth who tell the power of gifts, but they also speak truth who say 
that giving is cruel kindness, more likely to break up than to 
establish homes. What then is to be done? To this I answer that 
gifts must continue, but their aim must be to develop character. 
The lowest man is brother to the highest. Gifts must aim at de- 
veloping the high in the low, at bringing out the manlike qualities 
in those who live as animals. It is not by treating a man as well 
as a pet dog that he will become manlike, it is by recognising his 
brotherhood with the best. 

There is still a place for gifts, but they who give must have 
patience about the results; they must aim at the best good, the 
creation of character, at the development of powers of thought and 
feeling, at uniting man’s life with God’s life. They must do good 
by gifts of luxuries, of books, of the best, but they must be content 
not to see the good. In giving it is ‘the passionate patience of 
genius’ which will achieve its end. The law of giving will always 
seem a hard saying, and many who can say, ‘I have built churches, 
founded hospitals, and fed the hungry,’ will go away sorrowful when 
they hear what sort of giving the Master and Brother of men 
beh oe To give is not hard, but to share is hard, as Lowell 
said, 

‘The holy supper is kept indeed— 
In what so we share with another’s need, 
Not what we give, but what we share.’ 


II. As to service by doing. There is a hymn which says, ‘ Doing 
is a deadly thing.’ The saying is foolish, but it has its truth. Work 
with machinery wearies, we are told, the workman by its absence of 
variety, by the small call it makes on his hope or fear. The man 
who might have found work to be rest, and following his calling to 
be life, finds work with a machine to be deadly. The doing which 
fills many lives is in the same way deadly. It follows a regular 
system, it has to do with a part, and not the whole, and it makes 
little call upon the doer’s power of originating. Modern doing, with 
its division of labour, and its impulse of competition, accomplishes 
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great things, but none can say that modern doers are full of joy or 
life. By doing many have got the habits and the sorrows of slaves, 
and they look to retire as slaves look to be free. Doing accomplishes 
much, but doing is often deadly, killing in men the powers by which 
they could enjoy life and God. How then will doing cease to be 
deadly? Simply when things are done with rather than for people. 
Governing though it be of a kingdom does not satisfy a man, but 
guiding though it be of a child satisfies a god. Governing is doing 
for others, guiding is doing with others. The Established Church is 
now wanting in life, and fails in its national mission, because it aims 
at doing good for the people and not with or by the people. Doing 
cannot be deadly when it is bound up with life, when human per- 
versity rouses human ingenuity, when human needs rouse human 
hopes and fears. This, I think, is true of all doing. Bodily exercise, 
intellectual work, trade, are deadly doing till all are done with 
others, in sympathy with the many who are poor in pleasure, know- 
ledge, or money. It is true (I speak from experience) of that doing 
which is called philanthropy. The doing for the poor which ends in 
a law or institution, the doing which ends in a committee and a 
secretary, the doing which is done through agents, and at a distance 
from the poor, is deadly. All help must be co-operation, the helper 
and the helped must be partners; over the thing done must be the 
grasped hand. Doing which helps must be with the people, among 
friends; not for the people, to strangers. 

There is sadness unutterable which such doing could remove. 
Because so little has been done with the people to carry out the laws 
in poor neighbourhoods, therefore it is they die of disease, bred of 
dirt and crowds. Because so little has been done to amuse people 
with people, therefore it is the lives of the majority are joyless. 
Because so little has been done to share the knowledge—the good 
and perfect gift which God has given to this age—it is that in this 
Christian land God is unknown as the Source of life. In our service 
of doing let the rule be to serve by doing with the people. Of such 
doing there may be no end, and of time to do it there is no lack. 
When so many have time to go round in an eddy of purposeless 
visits, time to labour at what profits no one, time to organise parties 
for those who invite again, time to make friends among the rich, 
there is time to do more with those whose needs call loudest. ‘The 
field of the world is ripe, white to the harvest ; there is a strange 
drawing together of nations and classes. To do the will of God is 
the meat which nourishes men. 

III. As to service by being. All cannot give, all cannot do, but 
all can be. He who serves by being, gives the best service. It was 
Erskine’s life which made his chance greeting sink into the Scotch 
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shepherd’s heart. It is the difference in what we are which makes a 
difference in our work. ‘If aman be immoral,’ the other day wrote 
a well-known tutor, ‘its sign is on every paper he does, it destroys 
his work.’ Being is the measure of doing. It is they who are best 
who do best. The saviours of mankind have been the meek and 
lowly in heart, and the highest name found for God is ‘I Am.’ God 
is not God, because He gives or because He does, but because His 
name, His character, His Being is love. He serves best who is most. 

We must be more, and to be more we must more often think of 
our ideal. Man is man because ‘he can mind.’ We must mind our 
ideal. The common standard of righteousness is not high enough. 
A truly honest man aspires to do more than satisfy the requirements 
of the Bankruptcy Court; we must do more than satisfy the require- 
ments of convention and respectability. Except our righteousness 
exceed that of the religionists and philanthropists, we cannot be as 
those who serve. It is not enough that we are approved of men, 
that our conduct is held to be irreproachable, our lives said to be 
devoted, or even our opinions unorthodox. We must be more, and 
for this we must be intent on, must ‘mind’ the highest which we 
know or can conceive. As it is ‘each half lives a hundred different 
lives.’ One thing only is needful, and that is to sit at the feet of— 
be intent, as Mary was, on—‘ the Highest and Best.’ 

CANON BARNETT. 


St. Paul’s Preaching. 
Because he preached unto them Jesus and the Resurrection. Acts xvii. 18. 


oN are times in the life of every thoughtful man when he 
is thrown back suddenly, as it were, upon the foundations of 
his faith. Nowhere else can he find the strength to support him, or 
the light to make his way plain. It may be that he has been startled 
and discouraged by some religious doubt which has been presented 
to him, perhaps an old foe with a new face. Or, his mind has been 
exercised by some of the many social questions which seem to seek in 
vain for an answer in our own day. Or, he has been perplexed b 
the mystery which enshrouds some of God’s dealings with the world. 
It may be that some personal misfortune has burst upon him, and 
found him unprepared ; or, that the death angel has swept down, 
and the shadow of those dark wings has been cast upon the bright- 
ness of his home. In any case, as a Christian, he believes that a 
revelation was made which was to be sufficient for his spiritual wants ; 
a gospel preached which was to give rest to the weary and light to 
wee sat in darkness and the shadow of death. Not improbably, 
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he discovers that his mind has been dwelling far too much on some 
particular article of his belief, or on some special form of worship. 
These do not suffice. He wants something wider and deeper by far. 
He must ‘search the Scriptures.’ That which he requires may be 
found in the Person and the Work of Jesus Christ. 

I. Many strange and disquieting thoughts must have occupied the 
minds of the Apostles when the divine Master was risen from the 
dead. Most anxious, perhaps, they would be about that sacred office 
which He called upon them to fill, that teaching which He sent them 
forth to bear to all the nations of the world. But when He had 
passed from their sight up into the heavens, and when the Holy Spirit 
had come down, this point, at all events, seemed clear. The Spirit 
did guide them into all the truth. They ‘preached Jesus and the 
Resurrection.’ This was the foundation of the faith. This was the 
basis of Christianity. They had been intrusted with no code of 
laws. They had received no special ritual, no elaborated forms of 
worship. On a few points, indeed, the words of the Master had been 
precise and clear ; and two outward signs of inward grace had been 
ordained by Christ Himself. But this was almost all. As social or 
ecclesiastical questions arose one after another, we see how carefully 
the Apostles had to feel their way. That doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion it was which was to do the mighty work of regenerating the 
world. Hence, it was preached everywhere. The seed was sown 
even where the soil seemed unsuitable, and the climate hopeless. 'To 
the bigoted dwellers at Jerusalem and to the more liberal Jews of the 
dispersion ; to the rough peoples among the highlands of Asia Minor 
and to the polished inhabitants of the most learned of ancient cities, 
the message was the same. By many, as might have been expected, 
it was received with mocking incredulity or grave suspicion. Some, 
when they heard it, seemed driven almost to frenzy ; others, as here 
at Athens, took the preacher for a mere babbler, a picker up of 
trifles, or a setter forth of strange gods. And yet, in spite of all, 
this teaching overthrew the citadels of heathenism, and made its way 
into the very heart of the worid. 

II. S. Paul ‘preached Jesus and the Resurrection.’ The Saviour 
not only died but rose again. To the Apostles this meant a new 
birth of their hopes and their faith. This very nature seemed trans- 
formed. When the cloud hid their Lord from their sight, and the 
sun of His presence was withdrawn, it was only that the light might 
be more diffused, that it might be visible for ever, and everywhere. 
It was a change from the seen to the unseen, from the personal 
presence to the presence through His indwelling Spirit. Thus, how 
immeasurably Christian faith gains by this revelation of the Resur- 


rection of Jesus. It declared a new life, a life in Christ, and rir 
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Christ a personal union with the Father of all. It declared the con- 
tinuity of that life. ‘Because I live, ye shall live also.” More, far 
more, than a personal Saviour to follow, and to love, and to obey ; a 
living power which makes that following, that love, that obedience 
to be possible. It is the crown of the Christian’s faith that life flows 
into him from his Risen Lord, because he is ‘in Christ.’ This union 
is the means whereby true lasting life is brought to body and to soul. 
Imagination loves to dwell on some hero of past days; or some saint 
whose life seemed to reflect, though dimly, the image of his Lord ; 
or some dear friend who, though gone, has left ‘a line of light upon 
our path of life. We gladly pass over their failings, and we do not 
care to note that, perhaps, their virtues all seem to run, as it were, 
in one groove. This is really only a memory, not a person ; it is void 
of life. But our faith goes out to a Person, a Person who lives now, 
and in whose life our whole being is centred. 

III. Let us look at one more of the wants of the human heart. It 
is, perhaps, the keenest and most inspiring of all its needs. It is 
the watchword of the Resurrection, Hope. The subject of hope has 
always had a charm for the writer and the poet; there is something 
so essentially human about it. Sometimes, we know, hope acts as a 
false stimulant, and speaks with but ‘a siren tongue.’ Still, in the 
world’s common tracks, hope is a blessed and constant force. It 
brightens and strengthens all that it touches; now inspiring the 
young mother, as she looks upon her new-born child ; now the young 
man as he resolves to do his devoir, like a brave Christian knight, in 
the battle of life which is before him; now inspiring the bold heart 
and experienced head of the older man as he plans and labours 
to bow before him the opposing forces of the world. Hope lives 
essentially on the future. But what if that future be destroyed, or 
if it be bounded by some dark impenetrable wall which even thought 
cannot pass? Hope bounded by time and sight cannot satisfy man’s 
strange and complicated nature. Faculties he has which cannot 
belong simply to the present. Thought will on beyond. Memory, 
imagination, above all love, speak to him with no uncertain voice of 
some lasting dwelling-place. The chief characteristic of the ancient 
world was the living for the present. The striking feature in the 
writings of the more thoughtful was the absence of hope, the deep 
melancholy which seems to pervade them. The Apostle branded 
the unconverted Gentiles as men ‘having no hope, and without God 
in the world.” Some of them might speculate on the immortality 
of the soul, but it was a mere groping in the midst of material 
darkness. 

It was Jesus Christ who gave spiritual life to the first century, and 
i au the Christ of this nineteenth century of ours. We might well 
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expect some approach to perfection in this long lapse of time. We 
might well expect that each succeeding age would give a better 
record of work done for Him. It is not so. There have even been 
dark times when Christianity seemed doomed, and despair, like that 
of the ancient world, was settling on men’s minds. And yet if the 
wave has recoiled, the next wave has been higher, and the tide has 
still flowed on. The renovating power of Christ has brought life out 
of seeming death. The leaven has been at work. There has been 
growth as well as life. And the world is more Christian and better 
than it was. I know there are those who deny this. I know there 
are those who seem to love to brood over all the evil there is in the 
earth, and can see neither goodness nor beauty around them. Nature 
is cruel, pitiless, inexorable. Man is vile, and woman, if possible, is 
viler still. Society is corrupt to the core, and the gigantic cities of 
our age are but masses of seething vice. Alas, there is some truth here, 
but it is not the whole truth. There is sin and misery enough. We 
cannot shut our eyes to them. But go out on some bright morning 
at this Resurrection season of the year; or go out and breathe God’s 
fresh air after some time of anxiety or hard work, and see Nature, 
cruel, if you will, but how beautiful she is, and what a blessing comes 
to your very soul from all those bright handiworks of God! Go out 
into any of those cities ; and see how much is being done to develop 
the mind and improve the social status of mankind. See how Chris- 
tian men, and especially Christian women, are labouring to rescue 
from pollution some for whom Christ died, to raise up those whom 
sorrow or sickness has cast down, to make known the blessed Gospel 
of our Lord—then go home, and try to render the little circle near 
you happier and better; and I do not doubt you will own it is not 
such a bad world after all, and that there are signs full of life and 
of hope, signs of the indwelling Spirit of Christ. Only a few days 
before his death, an American poet, whose works have been much 
read in this country, finished a poem in these words,—the last lines 
he ever wrote: 
‘ Out of the shadow of night, 

The world moves into light, 

It is daybreak, everywhere.’ 
Yes, ‘ daybreak everywhere.’ Let us not look down, but up in faith 
for the glorious sunrise. And if doubt or despondency weigh upon 
us, if difficulties loom big before us, let us turn for a few moments 
off life’s dusty road, kneel down by the highway side, and think 
upon the great subject of the Apostle’s preaching—‘ Jesus and the 
Resurrection.’ ARCHDEACON PRESCOTT. 
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The Naturalness of Miracles. 


Mary Magdalene came and told the disciples she had seen the Lord, and that He had 
spoken these things to her. S. Joun xx. 18. 


I. \ N 7 E are apt to imagine that miracles force conviction by their 
startling strangeness, by their defiance of all natural con- 
ditions and normal experience, but this supreme miracle of the 
Resurrection convinces by its absolute and harmonious calm, slides 
in without an effort, without a rupture, without a shock ; its 
presence has that about it which dismisses every form of surprise. 
Before it had happened it would have seemed to Magdalene, as much 
as to us, an rae ats possibility, but in happening it is explained, 
it is interpreted, it has justified itself. It took its place for her 
amid the typical and normal scenery of her life. Earth and sky and 
sun were all aware of what she saw, and they waited round as friends, 
conscious, co-operating. ‘There was no change, no violence done to 
them, they simply moved on in their primeval solidarity to this 
anticipated completion. It was as natural, as quietly, as sanel 
natural, as the grass that grew below her feet that He who had been 
dead should be saying ‘Mary, and that she should be answering 
‘Rabboni.’ And could anything therefore be more free from wonder 
or from excitement than the record of her ways and of her words? 
Mary Magdalene came and told the disciples that she had seen the 
Lord, and that He had spoken those words to her; just that, no 
more. ‘The wild weeping has ceased, that extravagance of grief in 
which she had roamed about like a mother robbed of her child, so 
possessed by that one relentless thought, repeated over and over, 
‘They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid Him,’ that she had been blind to the very Master who stood by 
her side, and she thought it was the gardener. Grief had paralysed 
her faculties, but now her senses, her speech, and her mind have all 
recovered control—reason, judgment, experience work once more in 
orderly fashion, temperate and serene. So plain it is now, so 
obvious, life is harmonised, it is all consistent again, even as when 
she walked about in it like a little child confident in its solid inte- 
grity, in its smooth irresponsibility. Note how when she first missed 
the body she had, in her impulsive excitement, run headlong to tell 
Simon Peter, and the other disciple whom Jesus loved, ‘‘They have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid Him.’ 
She ran, and they, at the dreadful news, had risen, and ran, ran with 
all their might, so that the younger man could not even wait for his 


slower companion. But now there is no more running, no flutter of 
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haste in the narrative,—she would just walk home and tell them 

what had happened— Mary Magdalene came and told the disciples 

“4a she had seen the Lord, and that He had spoken these things to 
er. 

And the same calm fell upon the troubled band of men as soon 
as the new experience is att their own. Frightened and startled 
whilst they fancied it a spirit, let it but prove itself to their senses, 
and at once the peace which it breathes over them passes over them 
too. ‘They too, like the Magdalene, gain their composure. How 
quiet, how sane, the descriptive words, ‘Then were the disciples glad 
when they saw the Lord.’ 

II. Whenever God has taken a novel step in creation, this same 
quiet security is the note of the change. The new type takes its 
place in the general order and fabric without the slightest shock or 
surprise. Nature, the earlier nature, appears to expect it and opens 
out to its entry with candid ease, far from feeling that a miraculous 
breach has been driven into its established methods, or that its own 
consistency is impugned, or its laws challenged, or its evidence can- 
celled. The very opposite impression is conveyed. The new 
appearance, unparalleled, unaccounted for as it is, a totally strange 
arrival, which no combination of existing causes could avail to pro- 
duce, is nevertheless no stranger when it comes. It finds itself per- 
fectly at home, it corroborates what is already there, it confirms its 
validity in that it carries it forward to a further stage—a fresh 
harmony discloses itself, it spreads downwards over the lower areas 
of existence, drawing everything together into firmer solidity, com- 
pleting and fulfilling. 

So long as we stand outside and below communion with the living 
God, outside and below the range of the risen Christ, all that we 
hear from those within sounds strangely incredible. 

But Jesus in coming to us explains both Himself and all things 
else. We go home in possession of the risen life, and it seems nothing 
strange to quietly say, ‘ Christ is risen, He is alive,’ not more strange 
for us to say that than for the Magdalene to tell the disciples that 
she had seen the Lord, and that He had spoken these things to her. 
That happy hour of our intercourse with God will pass, and standing 
off from it, looking back at it from outside, it will again sink away 
into the incomprehensible. We shall again argue about it as about 
an odd breach in a plain order of things, yet do not be afraid, do not 
distrust it. From outside, from the lower level into which you have 
now lapsed, it must wear that appearance, but it was no idle whisper 
for all that, no fleeting dream. And why? Why, because of that 
very coherence with which it endowed our whole life whilst it was 
happening. If it had been a mere wonderful and ee ee 
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sion, it would, when it occurred, have stood apart, cut off from the 
main mass of our experience, meaningless, unrelating, accidental, 
but that is just what it was not. It combined and co-ordinated and 
grew together. It possessed the secret of a sane and quiet unity 
such as we in vain seek after through other means; it fed us, it 
enriched our common every-day experience, it bred confidence, it 
calmed alarms, and made us sing again with the brave poet, ‘God’s 
in His heaven; all’s right with the world.’ It is no fruitless and 
impotent dream, for its memory will renew itself with fresh intensity 
at that special moment when facts press hardest, and the call upon 
our resources is most severe. It will recur at hours of great anxiety, 
at hours when we face the worst, at hours when we stand by open 
graves, and hear the weary echoes of ancient lamentations, ‘ Earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.’ Then it is, at times like 
that, that we turn home to what is strongest in us, and then it is, at 
those hours, that we find that the strongest and most durable sub- 
stance of our lives lies in these moments of which we have spoken, 
these rare moments in our past, when we have been enabled to say 
with quiet simplicity, ‘He is risen; I have spoken with Him. It is 
quite true, quite natural, quite certain.’ 
CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. 


Godliness at Home. 
So the disciples went away again unto their own home. S. Joun xx. 10. 


od hares is one of the many details given us by S. John, which 

come to us with all the authority of one who was himself an 
eye-witness. News kept coming in, and rumours and surmises were 
reaching the disciples as to the open and empty sepulchre. Peter 
and John went thither themselves, and, finding it vacant, accepted 
the fact as proof that something was in progress more than natural, 
more than human, though they only dimly guessed, hardly even 
venturing to hope, what that something might be.. Then, we are 
told, at this stage they and the other disciples, despairing of learning 
anything more, ‘returned to their own homes,’ and there the door is 
closed on them, and they disappear from view. What they did 
there, what tears they shed, what despondency overshadowed them, 
what they spoke of, what they surmised, what they dared to hope— 
all this we are not told, we can only in our turn surmise. But this 
is certain, that they returned to their ordinary duties and human ties 
after the exciting and terrible events of the past week. And in this 
way they represent to us our own return to ordinary life, to the dull 
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level of duties after the extreme tension of Lent and Easter. We 
cannot live always in the presence of the exciting, the marvellous 
and the exceptional, or rather we cannot live always in the absorbing 
companionship of exciting events. We must live, and strive, and 
learn, and be disciplined by working out what we know in the 
ordinary unromantic, monotonous things of life. We need, indeed, 
for our souls’ health, as also for our minds. and bodies, the stimulus 
and the tonic virtue of anniversaries, commemorations, of something 
to look forward to, something to look back upon ; we need to remind 
ourselves of, to be quickened and refreshed by, the memory of the 
great crises and events in God’s government of the world and the 
revelation of Himself. But these cannot form the staple of human 
existence, the staple of common life that is to grow steadily. Steady 
strength, patient, firm faith, must lie in fulfilling ordinary ties, in- 
terests, occupations on which the doors are shut, and which are not 
regarded, just because they are too common, too familiar. The dis- 
ciples had been long in daily touch with their Lord and Master, 
feeling their hearts burn within them as they watched with love and 
pity His Divine anger against sin and meanness and hypocrisy, His 
profound pity of human sorrow and suffering. Now, for the future, 
their own lives would have to be lived without this daily interest and 
stimulus ; now, for the first time for nearly three years, some of them 
would have to discover how far life could be lived without the 
physical presence, direction, and daily counsel of Him to whom they 
owed everything that made life worth living. Life without a present 
Christ was the great, the momentous experiment that lay before 
them. They had now to test what He could have meant when He 
said, ‘It is expedient that I go away.’ They had lived much of that 
period of three years’ companionship in public. He who had no 
place wherein to lay His head, and was dependent for shelter and 
hospitality on His disciples, had lived naturally much in public—in 
the field, in the open air, in the streets, and wherever men most did 
congregate. And yet, for all that, He had lived much besides in 
many homes, He had been admitted habitually to share the interests 
of the family—homes of rejoicing as well as homes of sorrow, 
marriage feasts as well as dying beds. So peculiarly indeed had He 
identified Himself with men’s social hours, those friendly confidential 
hours that are connected with the common meal, that His enemies, 
when pressed for some accusation to bring against Him, were fain to 
accuse Him of immoderation and sensuality in this respect, and 
called Him ‘a glutton and a wine-bibber.’ 

I. It was a necessary and surely a blessed incident of the Son of 
Man, being Himself houseless and homeless, that He was thus con- 


strained to make Himself the guest and trusted friend of sara ae 
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Perhaps we have not remembered how much we owe to this. For 
here is no philosopher, wise man, or prophet living by himself in 
mysterious seclusion, and thus explicitly, as it were, declaring him- 
self as 


: . . . too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food,’ 


—going about lecturing, etc., after delivering his message, retiring to 
his own home and shutting the door, leaving his hearers in no cer- 
tainty that his lesson has any meaning and potency in his own im- 
mediate surroundings. In Jesus we have the Teacher habitually— 
though homeless—illustrating and working out all He had to teach 
in the amphitheatre in the common home-life, and in the most secret 
and private incidents of home, its cares, its struggles, and its sorrows. 
This is why the homeless One was pre-eminently the God of the 
home, and we cannot overestimate what we owe to this—how every 
incident of the family has been touched with recollections of Him, 
and hallowed thereby for those who confess Him as their Master. 

II. Yes, it is very wonderful how our conception of Jesus is bound 
up with this feature of His life. That life is full of the home, and 
yet the word ‘ home,’ as an abstract idea, in its common associations, 
is not found in the Greek of the New ‘Testament. The word is in 
the translation, but it is the rendering of a phrase in which lies no 
such idea. ‘The disciples went away again to themselves,’ it is, 
literally ; reminding us of the familiar idiom of the French. So else- 
where, where that much-loved word ‘home’ occurs, it is the render- 
ing of a term meaning simply ‘house, or else represents a phrase 
implying merely individual, private, personal interests. We are 
proud, we English people, and thankful for our word ‘home.’ The 
word belongs only, I think, to the Teutonic races, having no exact 
counterpart in other tongues. And yet it would be rash and un- 
charitable to infer that, because we only have the word, other people 
have not the thing, and all that makes that thing dear and lovable 
and revered. It is most unsafe to conclude, because a nation has 
only one word for ‘house’ and ‘ home,’ that therefore the people of 
that nation are insensible to the vast distinction between the two 
things, and to the fact that the home is not a building built with 
hands. It is not the mere presence of some comprehensive name that 
shows whether the thing exists at all. It is family affection and 
discipline and association and memory and common joy and sorrow 
that constitute home. Those are the things that strengthen and 
knit the contact closer. Where these are, there is home. And it is 
because the gospel story is full of these things that it is full of 
a and in this respect the revelation of God in Jesus Christ 
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stands distinct and altogether a new thing in the history of religion. 
It is this which invests with a new and fuller meaning even the 
attractions of One who bears our griefs and carries our sorrows ; it 
is this which interprets the death on Calvary, for this makes of it no 
mechanical exceptional act, but rather the climax of all the rest of 
the life that was lived in the hearts and in the homes of men, sym- 
pathising with them, living in their closest confidence. This life 
interprets the death, and the sacred meal appointed to commemorate 
that death. The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper commemorates 
His final sacrifice, because it renews that life of perpetual com- 
munion with men. The Communion of the Body and Blood of 
Christ is a perpetual reminder that in every common meal, in every 
joy and happiness, as well as in every sorrow and distress, the living 
Christ may be, and He will be, unless by our own act we banish 
Him, an honoured and welcome guest. 

III. And, therefore, though there is nothing corresponding to our 
English home in the words, ‘ the disciples went away again unto their 
own home,’ there is nothing misleading or false about the phrase. 
Within those doors which they closed on entry was their home, the 
very centre of those interests in which their Lord had so often in- 
termeddled, and with which they must now bitterly realise He was to 
intermeddle no more. Here was the home in the midst of which He 
was a welcome guest, never again to be seen. And as they sat down 
to a vacant table and a vacant meal, they for the first time had to 
realise whether the Presence might yet rule and purify and bless and 
comfort, although no bodily form, no earthly voice, was there to look 
and speak. It may not have been absolutely new experience. They 
may have felt it before. They may have lost those who were near 
aay dear to them, and, though their conceptions thus far of a future 
existence could not bring them much more comfort than the regula- 
tion creed of Martha and Mary, when they said, ‘I know that my 
brother shall rise again at the last day’; still, though they had yet 
no firm hold of the future, they may have learned something of the 
power and inspiration of a memory. The figure gone from them in 
outward shape may have been dwelling still among them, blessing 
and purifying that household, and hallowing it for evermore. Such 
is the transfiguring, the subliming power of memory ; and something 
of this would be experienced with the added power of a sinless heart. 
And it would be the more possible, just for the reason we have been 
laying stress upon, that the lesson of Jesus, His life and work, His 
whole relation to men, had been worked out upon the field of family 
life. There was hardly any incident in that life that He had not 
touched. He had consecrated it by showing that He was not out of 
place in it, for so long as it was the abode of loving duty eri 
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denial, He was in the midst of it in the spirit. Jesus Christ is the 
Consecrator of the home and of the due fulfilment of those home 
relationships that make home Home. ¢ 

IV. That quiet recognition of duty, the duty that lies nearest as 
being at the root of the prosperity of the family, is one of the most 
touching things by which the Christian truth was destined to prove 
itself divine. There was no calling men away to perform common 
duties, merely because they were common, and not religious as dis- 
tinguished from secular, in that incident which S. John alone 
describes, where the Master, after His Resurrection appearing again 
to them, was known by the great draught of fishes. Here men 
that had passed through the most awful crisis of their lives, who had 
lost their Lord and Master, and were thrown back on their grief, 
their despondency and solitude, and the terrible uncertainty of the 
future—here they were, resuming their ordinary work, supporting 
those dear to them—not less true to their crucified Master because 
they were fulfilling the claims of the family—true, indeed, to the 
kindred points of heaven and home. 

May we, after the transcendent events of Lent and Easter, go back 
each to his own home, and ask ourselves if its standards are such as 
He would have approved—if its aims, its discipline, its temper, its 
atmosphere, are marked by His spirit. Whatever we may wish to 
think to the contrary, it is in the home that character is formed, and 
future success or failure foreordained. In that comparative privacy 
is the man made that is to conquer or fail in the vaster battle of life. 


CANON AINGER. 


The Immortality of the Soul. 


But as touching the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read that which is spoken 
unto you by God, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, but of the living. And when 
the multitude heard this, they were astonished at His doctrine. S. Matruew 
XX. 31-33. 


W* have in these words a direct argument—our Lord’s own 

argument—for the immortality of the soul. I think ‘it is 
the only argument of the kind that is to be found in the pages either 
of the New Testament or of the Old. This, of course, invests the 
passage with a very high and special interest; and this interest is 
greatly enhanced by the fact, that it is the argument, not of a dis- 
ciple, but of our Lord Himself. 

Let me begin by reminding you, that the passage from the life of 
es with which we are now concerned, belongs to the last day of 
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His public ministry, the Tuesday, as it were, before the first Easter 
day. Let me remind you also, that this last day of His public 
ministry was emphatically a day of questions and of conflict; of 
questions propounded now by one party of bitter enemies and now 
by another, in the hope of either destroying his popularity or 
compromising Him with the Roman Government. Amongst these 
questions was the one which drew from Him this argument for man’s 
immortality. The question was propounded by the Sadducees, the 
materialists or the secularists of the day : whose faith, or no faith, is 
described on a memorable occasion in the Acts of the Apostles, by 
contrast with the Pharisees, thus: ‘ For the Sadducees say that there 
is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit, but the Pharisees confess 
both.” The question was intended to turn into ridicule, and reduce 
to the absurd, the common orthodox belief of the time in a future 
state: and as addressed to Pharisees, with their utterly unspiritual 
conceptions as to the nature of that future state, it would no doubt 
have its force and its sting. Apparently the question was one which 
had been tried by the Sadducees upon the Pharisees often before ; 
and with such triumphant success, as to encourage the former to put 
their famous problem even to Jesus. ‘ Last of all the woman died 
also ; therefore, in the resurrection, whose wife shall she be of the 
seven ?* 

We all know how, in a moment and with a word, Jesus swept the 
whole web of pitiful Sadducean sophistry away, ‘Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God. For in the resurrec- 
tion they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as angels 
of God in heaven.’ This, however, is not the matter to which I ask 
your attention now. Having the Sadducees before Him, He would 
not let them go until He had not only exposed the folly of their 
question, but had assailed the key of their own position. Without 
pausing, therefore, He proceeded thus, ‘ But as touching the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, have ye not read that which was spoken unto you 
by God, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living.’ 

Bette we attempt to analyse the argument and discover where 
its force lies, two or three matters deserve our attention. We are 
assured that it produced a great impression at the time upon the 
bystanders—upon the opponents of the Sadducees—and even upon 
the Sadducees themselves. For the moment, at any rate, the Sadducees 
(S. Matthew tells us) were silenced. He pursues the narrative thus : 
‘But when the Pharisees had heard that He had put the Sadducees 
to silence, they were gathered together.’ Some scribes, S. Luke says, 
who were present and heard what passed, could not conceal their 
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satisfaction and their approval. ‘Then certain of the scribes answer- 
ing said, Master, thou hast well said.’ His enemies began to feel that 
it was not safe to put questions to a disputant of such matchless 
ability. ‘After that they durst not ask Him any questions at all.’ 
Deepest of all, it would seem, and most satisfactory, was the impres- 
sion produced upon the common people. He was surrounded by a 
group of hearers when the question of the Sadducees was propounded 
to Him, and the result on their mind is thus described by S. 
Matthew: ‘When the multitude heard this they were astonished at 
His doctrine.’ A distinguished commentator in a recent work on the 
Gospel says: ‘This answer of our Lord to the Sadducees made a 
strong, and apparently a lasting, impression upon the Jews. It is 
substantially adopted, in a treatise on the Resurrection, by Rabbi 
Madasse ben Israel, quoted by Keim, who says that the passage 
is very like this, but of late date, and resting certainly upon it.’ 
Putting all these hints and suggestions together, we shall certainly 
expect to find in the argument of Jesus a vein of thought, at once pro- 
found and popular, going to the very root of the matter, yet carefully 
avoiding the subtleties of philosophyand metaphysics—direct in its aim, 
and large and truly human in its scope. Of no common kind, surely, 
could that argument be, which at one and the same moment could 
command the admiration of scribes and the sympathy of a crowd. 

We address ourselves to the study of it with the keenest possible 
interest, bearing in mind whose the argument is; what its theme 
is ; and how wide and deep the impression which it produced. 

I. Applying ourselves to the argument thus, I fancy that our first 
feeling is not unlikely to be one of some perplexity, and even of disap- 
pointment. ‘The argument is so compressed, through the necessities 
of the Evangelical narrative, that it is by no means easy to seize 
and firmly grasp the point of it. Were it not for the repetition of it 
in the Gospels of S. Mark and S. Luke, we should be exceedingly 
likely to miss its aim. Most happily for us, through the good provi- 
dence of God and the inspiration of His Spirit, S. Mark and S. Luke 
have preserved the same striking incident, and have presented it in 
their pages with just enough of variety, just sufficient shifting of the 
point of view, to preserve us from mistakes into which it would have 
been so easy to fall; and to convert the flat plain photograph into 
the solidity and the reality of the stereoscopic picture. 

The argument, we must remember, was addressed to Sadducees ; that 
is, to men, not without education and intelligence, who denied ‘the re- 
surrection of the dead,’ or, in other words, who denied, ‘ the immortality 
of the soul.’ For this is, unquestionably, what is really intended; and it 
is to this denial of immortality that the argument of Jesus is addressed. 
It Ee Ma possible that it might be fancied that the question at issue 
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between the Sadducees and Jesus was, not the immortality of the 
soul, but the resurrection of the body, meaning by the body, not 
that of which S. Paul says, ‘It is raised a spiritual body, but this 
material organism, compacted of flesh and blood, bones and sinews, 
which we lay decently and reverently in the ground, when the breath 
of life has gone out of it; and of which the same S. Paul says, ‘ flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God, neither doth corrup- 
tion inherit incorruption.’ Let me say, in passing, that neither Jesus 
Himself, nor His Apostles, have committed the Christian Church to 
this doctrine of a resurrection of what we rightly call the ‘remains’ 
of the departed, as an article of our Christian faith. It is, at the 
most, a pious opinion, which Christian people may hold, or not hold, 
as they please. This, however, only in passing. Now, to return to 
the argument of Jesus; He is addressing the materialists of His day 
on this great matter of the immortality of the soul; and, in order 
to convict them of error on this cardinal point, so completely as to 
reduce them to silence, it was necessary to choose, as ‘ basis’ of the 
argument, ground common both to Him and to them. Now the 
Sadducees admitted the authority of the Five Books of Moses; but 
they refused to recognise the authority of anything, whether written 
word or oral tradition, outside those Five Books. Their contention 
was, that the immortality of the soul was not taught in those Five 
Books: and that, therefore, it was not to be believed by the true 
followers and disciples of Moses, their great national leader, teacher, 
and Lawgiver. That, therefore, which would convict them of error, 
must find its starting-point within those Five Books. And so the 
argument of Jesus does. No Sadducee would deny that the passage 
which Jesus proceeded to cite from the third chapter of the Book of 
Exodus was of divine authority. No Sadducee would cavil at the 
words with which Jesus introduced the quotation, ‘Have ye not 
read that which was spoken unto you by God ?’ 

II. And what was it? ‘I am the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” Proof of immortality, contained in 
these words,—where, we naturally ask, is it? It is here, we know: but 
at what point—lurking under what hidden form? At first we are in- 
clined to suppose that the point lies in the words, ‘I am’; ‘I amthe 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob’ ; that 
for God to say this, ‘I am,’ not ‘I was’; but ‘I am,’ the ‘ God of 
Abraham,’ centuries after the death of Abraham, implied that 
Abraham was still living; that he had passed unharmed through 
death into the life beyond. It is true that, in S. Matthew’s Gospel, 
the ‘am’ of the ‘I am’ is expressed, is not, therefore, necessarily un- 
emphatic. It is true also, that the words which follow, ‘ God is 


not the God of the dead, but of the living,’ might seem, at eres 
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glance, to suggest such an interpretation of the argument. But the 
moment we turn from S. Matthew’s Gospel to S. Mark’s and S. Luke’s, 
this view of the passage fails us; this explanation of the argument 
breaks down completely. The ‘am’ of S. Matthew's ‘I am > dis- 
appears entirely from S. Mark’s version and S. Luke’s—from S. Mark’s 
in the original, from S. Luke’s both in the original and in our 
English version of the original. S. Mark has: ‘And as touching 
the dead, that they rise; have ye not read in the book of Moses, how 
in the bush God spake unto him, saying, I am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,’ the ‘am’ of the ‘I am’ 
being omitted in the original, as the italics of our English version tell 
us. §. Luke has: ‘ Now that the dead are raised, even Moses showed 
at the bush, when he calleth the Lord the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.’ There is no trace at all of the ‘I 
am’ here. What is left, as the common ground of the argument, in the 
narratives of all the three Evangelists alike, is simply the emphatic 
and (as Jesus teaches us) the most pregnant phrase, ‘The God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, or, as it 
stands in the Book of Exodus, ‘The God of thy father, the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.’ 

III. The argument of Jesus rests for its force simply upon the 
phrase, ‘God of thy father, God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of 
Jacob. That phrase implies a certain relation between these men and 
God, and that relation implied a certain capacity in man, as man, a 
capability of communion with God, of prayer to Him, of trust, and 
love and worship having Him for their object. This capacity, 
which manifestly and undeniably resides in man—which differen- 
tiates him, even at his lowest estate, from the brutes which perish— 
is (so Jesus argues) a pledge of his immortality. The being, who can 
ery to God, ‘O God, Thou art my God; early will I seek Thee; my 
soul thirsteth for Thee,’ has that within him which can defy death—is 
of such a nature as cannot be conquered by death. Of course the argu- 
ment would go home with special force to those whose proud boast 
it was that they were the children of Abraham. But there is 
nothing in it which can limit its effects to the seed of Abraham, or 
debar the whole round world of men from the glory of the prospect 
which is thus opened to them. Every movement of the heart towards 
God, every aspiration, every prayer, every impulse to good, is thus, 
in the view of Jesus, a pledge of immortality. Add to this S. Paul’s 


argument, and shall we not be prepared to understand and echo his > 


statement, that our ‘Saviour Jesus Christ’ hath ‘ abolished death, 
and hath brought life and immortality to light through the 
Gospel’ ? 


an = been said, and well said, by one of the wisest and subtlest of 
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English thinkers, ‘'The one great and binding ground of the belief in 
God and a hereafter is the law of conscience.’ The appeal of Jesus 
is not so much to ‘a law of conscience,’ as to something deeper and 
more fundamental still—the craving of the human spirit for God— 
the cry of the orphan soul to the Father; that cry which uttered 
itself in the presence of Jesus on the last evening of His earthly 
life, by the lips of the disciple, in the words, ‘Lord, show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us. That inner voice, be sure, does not de- 
ceive us, when it whispers to the doubting, desponding, troubled soul, 
that beyond this poor earthly life—sin-stained and sorrow-stricken 
as it too often is—there is a better and brighter life, to fit our- 
selves for which is the one all-important thing for us. Even Socrates, 
standing in the faint twilight of a pagan world upon which the Sun of 
Righteousness had not yet risen, could believe this, could risk all for 
this ; could plead earnestly with his friends in those last moments of 
his life to do the same. We have a far better hope than it was pos- 
sible for him to have, so that his example may well put us to shame. 
We have the words of Jesus, saying to Mary Magdalene on the first 
Easter Day, ‘Go to My brethren and say unto them, I ascend unto 


My Father and your Father, unto My God and your God.’ The dim 


hope of immortality, which even a Socrates could cherish, is by the 
life and death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ converted into the 
assurance of that Father’s house, of which He said, ‘In My Father’s 
house are many mansions. I go to prepare a place for you.’ O 
weary and sorrowful souls, listen to Him ; yea, come to Him; take 
His yoke upon you and learn of Him and be at rest. Then the 
future is yours, if not of this life, yet beyond. Then ‘all things are 
yours: whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come; all are yours, for ye are 
Christ’s and Christ is God’s. D. J. VAUGHAN. 


Low Sunday. 


HIS is the octave of the Festival, Dominica in albis viz., in albis 
depositis (Ambrosian Missal), because the newly-baptized laid 

aside their white garments on the eve of this day, the Clausum Pasche, 
or close of Easter-tide ; also, and commonly, ‘ Low Sunday,’ though 
the reason of the name is doubtful. L’Estrange suggests that, Easter 
being a high day, its octave was a low day. But one would have 
thought the very reverse. Another reason given is, that the Faster 
services were repeated, but in a lower degree ; which is manifestly 


inadequate. 


I. ‘ Peace be unto you’ (S. John xx. 21, Gospel). a 
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1. Why did our Lord say this again ? , 

There are various reasons. ‘To repeat is to confirm. He gives 
them peace upon peace, as He promised by the Prophet’ (Isaiah 
xxvi. 3, margin).—Glossa Interlin. 

‘He offers peace, who had come down for the sake of peace; He 
repeats it, in order that by His Blood all things might be brought 
back to peace ; those which are in heaven, and those which are on 
earth’ (Glossa Ordinaria). : : 

‘Because they had a bitter contest with the Jews, He again an- 
nounces peace to them to console tHem, showing them at once the 
efficacy of His Cross, by which He mitigates all sorrows, and brings 
all things to good. And this is peace’ (S. Chrysostom). 

2. ‘As My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you. The 
parallel is to be sought, not in the sending, but in the similar power 
of the Divine Father and the Divine Son. ‘ With the same power 
with which the Father sent Me, I send you.’ For in this sense He 
said, ‘ All power is given unto Me in heaven and in earth. Go there- 
fore...” (S. Matt. xxviii. 18, 19). 

II. Dignity of the Priesthood.—S. Martin, the illustrious Bishop of 
Tours, being at the Court of the Emperor Maximus, was invited with 
the priest who accompanied him to dinner at the Emperor's table. 
The priest was seated in an honourable place, between two counts, 
and on the same couch ; and S. Martin on a low seat near the Em- 
peror. During the meal an officer presented the cup of wine to 
Maximus, who, wishing to do honour to the holy Bishop, ordered it 
to be first handed to him, expecting that, when he had tasted, he 
would return it to him again. To his surprise, however, and that of 
the whole court, S. Martin, after he had drunk, passed the cup to 
his companion the priest, as being the most worthy person in the 
assembly. So far from being displeased, Maximus applauded this 
action of the saint, acknowledging that, in the sight of God, who 
estimates things at their true value, earthly dignities are inferior to 
spiritual. 

The priest’s life should be one of constant prayer. 

S. J. EALES. 


The Ability of Jesus. 
(Children’s Sermon.) 


And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, All power is given unto Me in heaven 
and in earth. S. Marruew xxviii. 18. 


The the places of pleasant interest and healthful recreation 
to which the people of London love to resort on holidays and 


“— occasions, the Crystal Palace at Sydenham holds a very high 
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position. Here, indeed, in summer and winter alike, may be seen 
day by day, holiday folk of all ages from all parts of the world, 
wandering leisurely along its grand aisles and light, pleasant galleries; 
standing by its marble-bordered fish ponds, where the spray from 
crystal fountains falls upon the broad green leaves or pale flowers of 
choice water lilies; watching the gold and silver fish as they dart 
and gleam to and fro in glad play ; or lingering by rich beds of gay, 
fragrant flowers. Now resting under the graceful fronds of the tall 
evergreen palms and giant tree-ferns from sunny lands far away, and 
then moving slowly along the costly galleries of beautiful paintings, 
or looking out from one of the open terraces of the building upon 
the delightful prospect of park and pond, wooded valley and distant 
town, and more distant hills, spread in quiet, restful beauty before 
the eye, the visitor to this temple of pleasure need never weary of its 
innocent charms. Sometimes, however, other attractions are pro- 
vided, in connection with one of which an incident occurred that I 
will use to introduce to you the subject of my sermon. 

At various times a lofty scaffolding and platform have been erected 
in the Palace grounds, from which a rope has been stretched to the 
building itself; and along this narrow and perilous pathway an 
American named Blondin has walked, or run, or crept in presence of 
tens of thousands of spectators. Sometimes a poor Italian has 
allowed himself, for hire, to be carried by Blondin on his back across 
the fearful chasm, to the great terror of many of the multitude 
below. ; 

While visiting some time ago a poor district in London, a city 
missionary came upon this poor Italian, lying upon his death-bed, 
and much concerned about the salvation of his soul. At the mis- 
sionary’s request, a Christian gentleman also visited him, and sought 
to lead him to trust in Jesus, and in Him alone. He says: 

‘I well remember asking him whether he ever had any fear when 
he was being carried by Blondin on the tight-rope. 

*“ No,” he said, “ he was a very able man.” 

‘Then you trusted him with your life because you believed he 
would not let you fall ?” 

‘Oh, yes,” he said, “ he would not let me fall.”’ 

And then the missionary tried to show the poor dying man that 
he must trust Jesus just with the same perfect confidence, and He 
would carry him safely to heaven. fn 

Let me speak to you of a few forms of the Saviour’s divine and 
unchangeable power. 

I. And, first, I would remind you that Jesus is able to save. The 
meaning of the name Jesus is ‘a Saviour, and there is no child of sin 
and sorrow whom His tender mercy and grace cannot reach. ines 
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During the winter storms of every year how many noble ships are 
dashed upon the rocks around our shore, or go down beneath the 
great waves of mid-ocean, with no deliverer at hand, no human power 
within reach that could help and save. And in other instances, where 
help is at hand, and brave, self-sacrificing efforts are put forth to save 
the drowning voyagers, how sad it is to read that again and again the 
daring efforts failed! Jesus never fails. He is ‘ able to save to the 
uttermost.’ 

Jesus is stronger than the storm. He who walked upon the Sea of 
Galilee and hushed the tempest by His power is still the same, and 
will ever answer the cry of storm-distressed souls for help and salva- 
tion. Jesus is able to save. 

II. Then, secondly, we must not forget that He is also able to 

keep. 
The Apostle Paul said he believed that Christ was able to keep 
what he had committed to Him unto that day. We suppose S. Paul 
referred to his heart, which he had given to Jesus. I hope that many 
of my young readers have also given themselves to the Saviour. If 
so, how glorious it is to know that He is able to keep what you have 
even to Him, and that none shall be able to pluck you out of His 
hand. 

III. Then, too, Jesus is able to perform what He has promised. 

This is not the case with all our true friends. Some of them, 
alas, are dead. Jesus never dies. Others of them who were once 
rich are now poor, and cannot fulfil their promises; but Jesus has 
riches that will never fail. Others of them are far removed from us, 
and distance prevents the redemption of their word. But nothing 
of this kind can hinder Christ. Whatever He has promised He is 
able to perform. He has, among other things, promised to be our 
Advocate or Interceding Friend before God. We need such a 
Friend. 

I have read that, far back in the time of ancient Rome, there were 
two brothers, one of whom was a brave soldier, and had lost both his 
hands in the battles of his country. The other on one occasion was 
a criminal, standing before the judge to receive a terrible sentence 
for a great crime of which he had been found to be guilty. Just as 
the sentence was about to be pronounced upon the culprit, his brave 
soldier brother rushed hastily into the court, and, going right up 
before the judge, held up those wounded and disfigured arms as the 
best plea he could make for his guilty brother. They seemed to say, 
‘Spare him for what I have done,’ and the story says the guilty one 
was pardoned for his brother’s sake. Jesus, our elder Brother, has 
undertaken now to appear in the presence of God for us, and we may 
Be that what He has promised He will perform. 
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IV. Again, Jesus is able to guide. 

In Eastern lands the shepherd always goes before the sheep, to lead 
them in safe paths and to guide them to green pastures. Just so 
Jesus is our Guide. We may say of Him, ‘This God is our God for 
ever and ever ; He will be our guide even unto death.’ 

A Christian’s life is sometimes compared to a voyage from earth to 
heaven. Now you know that it is the duty of the captain of the ship 
to guide it to the desired haven, and this, if he is able, he will do. 

There is a beautiful story told of Captain Basil Hall, of the British 
navy, which will illustrate this part of our sermon. It is said that he 
once had to make a voyage from San Blas, a port on the western side 
of Mexico, to Rio Janeiro, on the eastern a of South America, a 
distance of eight thousand miles. The ship left, and for nearly three 
months they were sailing over the trackless deep, never once catching 
sight of any land from which they might have ascertained their exact 
position on the great world of waters. One night, having brought 
his ship to what he believed was only a few miles from the port of 
Rio, the anchor was cast until the day began to break. Even then he 
had to proceed very slowly towards the shore, as a thick fog prevented 
him from seeing where he was going. Slowly the vessel crept on and 
on, amid the intense anxiety of the crew, until all at once the mist 
cleared away, and right before them lay the entrance to the harbour. 
The path of the vessel had only to be altered just one point of the 
compass to enter the haven ; and it is said that so delighted were the 
sailors with the wonderful ability of their captain that they made the 
air ring again with their cheers for him. So with perfect safety and 
unfailing surety shall Jesus our Great Captain guide His own dear 
people to the haven of eternal rest. R. BREWIN. 


VI. ILLUSTRATIONS 


Faith. F arrn is to sight and reason what the telescope is to the 

1S. Jounv. 4. naked eye. By the use of this wondrous instrument, 

the most distant planets are now made known to us in detail. A 

map of Mars has been published showing canal-like seas, islands, 

ne large mountains or table-lands covered with snow. Faith brings 

the distant near, makes the spiritual the most real, and gives us to 
dwell in heavenly places. 


Faith, S. Curuperr was once in a snowstorm that drove his 
1S. Jounv.4 boat on the coast of Fife. ‘The snow closes the road 
along the shore,’ mourned his comrades: ‘the storm bars pepe 
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over the sea.’ ‘There is still the way of heaven that lies open,’ said 
the saint. 


Justification Tuanx God that it is not on our own works that we 
by Faith. depend for hope as to everlasting bliss. Christ is our all 
x8. Jounv.4 in all, and to Him we can only approach by faith. Now 
it is on this doctrine of justification by faith alone that I delight to 
dwell when I am inclined to despond: I then throw myself without 
reserve at the feet of Christ. 


Overcoming He that has set his heart upon the world is not in a 
the World. capacity of understanding the Gospel. 


1S. JouHN v. 4. 


The World. Wen Crates threw his gold into the sea, he cried out, 

1S. Joun v. 4. I will destroy you, lest you should destroy me.’ Thus, 
if the world be not put to death here, it will put us to death here- 
after. : 


The World. Tux pleasure of the world is like that Colchian honey, 

xS. Jounv. 4. whereof Xenophon’s soldiers no sooner tasted than they 
were miserably distempered; those that took little were drunk; those 
that took more were mad; those that took most were dead. ‘Thus 
are we, either intoxicated, or infatuated, or killed outright with this 
deceitful world. 


The World. Cuaron, in Lucian (as he feigns) was conducted by 

1S. Joun v. 4. Mercury to such a place where he might see all the world 
atonce. After he had sufficiently viewed and looked about, Mercury 
would know what he had observed. He told him that he saw a vast 
multitude and a promiscuous, their habitations like molehills, the 
men as emmets; he could discern cities like so many hives of bees, 
wherein every bee had a sting, and they did nought else but sting one 
another, some domineering like hornets, bigger than the rest, some 
like filching wasps, others as drones. Over their heads were hovering a 
confused company of perturbations, hopes, fears, anger, avarice, ignor- 
ance, etc,, and a multitude of diseases hanging, which they still pulled 
on their pates. Some were brawling, some fighting, riding, running, 
solicite ambientes, callide litigantes, for toys, and trifles, and such 
momentary things: their towns and provinces mere factions, rich 
against poor, poor against rich, nobles against artificers, they against 
nobles, and so the rest. In conclusion, he condemned them all for 
madmen, etc. ‘O fools! O madmen!’ he exclaims. ‘Mad en- 
deavours! mad actions! mad! mad! mad!’ 
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The World. Ser not your heart upon the world, since God hath not 

*S. Joun v. 4. made it your portion; for it will not fall to you to get 
two portions, and to laugh twice, and to be happy twice, and to have 
an upper heaven and an under heaven too. Christ our Lord and His 
saints were not so; and therefore let go your grip of this life and of 
the good things of it. I hope your heaven groweth not here. 


+S. Jon ii. x6 Arr that is in the world is either ‘the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, or the pride of life’ (1 S. John ii. 16). Libido 
sentiendi, libido sciendi, libido dominandi.. Miserable is that accursed 
earth, which these three rivers of fire burn rather than refresh. 


Dangers of Brwievers are in danger of seduction into the sin and 

the chien falsehood of the world. The world threatens believers 
*S. Joun ii. 6. not only with its enmity, but evermore with its tempta- 
tion. Believers must be warned to shun the idols the world worships, 
and they are warned against love to the world, because love in that 
way very easily gets associated with sinful lusts, which are common 
in the world. In false prophecy it is shown that the devil, who was 
a murderer and a liar from the beginning, threatens the Church, not 
only with the deadly enmity of the world, but also with its soul- 
destroying lies. We cannot show brotherly love to false teachers 
without running the risk of making ourselves partakers in their sins. 


The Greatest Tue most solemn mission week which the world saw 
wssion. was the week of our Lord’s Passion. 

+S. Jounxx.21 He passed Saturday night at Bethany; the next day 
everything looked bright. It was Palm Sunday, and He rode 
into Jerusalem. He wrought a great miracle at Bethany, by 
raising Lazarus from the dead, and the people knew it, and met 
Him with acclamation. They took branches of palm, emblems of 
victory and triumph, and strewed them in the way before Him, as 
a mighty conqueror. They spread their garments in His path, as 
if ready to lay all at the feet of Christ. . . . They cried ‘ Hosanna,’ 
etc. But He, the object of all this, knew that there was a cloud in 
the horizon, the sunshine would fade, and the heavens be covered 
with gloom. . . . He saw beyond that ephemeral triumph; and when 
He came near the city He wept over it; and why? Because it knew 
not the day of its visitation. ‘O Jerusalem,’ etc. etc... . 

There was scarcely ever a time when there was more of what the 
world would call religious demonstration than during that mission 
week. There were 2,000,000 of people in the city, crowds of wor- 
shippers in the synagogues and in the temple, who joined in the 
hosannas to Christ. . . . But on Monday morning of the mission- 
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week, on returning to Jerusalem, our Lord saw a fig-tree on the way. 
It had a luxuriant exuberance of leaves; but Christ wanted fruit— 
for that He craved. . . . He therefore blighted the leafy, unfruitful 
tree, and doomed it to perpetual barrenness. Here was a figure of 
Jerusalem itself. He went from the fig-tree to the temple, then 
thronged with worshippers (typified by the barren, leafy fig-tree), 
and said, ‘My house . . . thieves... ?? And what next? The 
same people who had gone to meet Him, coming from Bethany on 
Sunday, who seemed zealous for God’s glory at the Passover, shouted 
‘Hosannas,’ that very same people shouted no less vociferously on 
the Friday following, ‘ Crucify Him, Crucify Him!’ That mission 
was not successful, although it was the greatest mission held by the 
greatest missioner who ever preached to the world. 

Learn from this: 

There may be large and enthusiastic congregations, eloquent 
preaching, fervent spiritual excitement in ‘after-meetings’; but all 
may be only like the foliage of the fig-tree on the wayside, to be 
withered by the breath of Christ. It may begin with ‘ Hosanna,’ 
and end with ‘ Crucify Him.’ 
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Seoonds Sunday after 
Easter 


Scriptures Proper to the Day. 


EPISTLE . é : : . 1S. PETER II. 19-25. 

GOSPEL . - : - . S. JOHN X. 11-16. 

FIRST MORNING LESSON . NUM. XX. 1-14. 

FIRST EVENING LESSON . NUM. XX. 14. ro XXI. 10, on NUM. 
XXI. 10—Enp. 

SECOND LESSONS. : . ORDINARY. 


I. COMPLETE SERMON 
The Supernatural Life. 


Iam come that they might have life, and that they might have it more abundantly. 
S. Joun x. 10. 


JE were considering lately the wonderful gift of life, 
4 with all the deepening responsibilities which Easter- 
time seems to add to it. We can see with a very 
little thought what a blessing, what a privilege, it 
is to live at all, just to be one link in that chain 
of existence which God is ever weaving into the 
secrets of His providence. Just as you might see 
in some factory of carpets the coloured threads 
darting in, only to be lost, as you think, in the intricacies of the 
swift machinery, but no, they reappear, just a tuft here or a shade 
there as the pattern slowly unrolls itself at your feet, so nations, in- 
dividual lives, great and small, appear, disappear, reappear, in the 
marvellous working out of God’s will. It is a wonderful thing to 
live; even to have opened one’s eyes on the order and beauty of the 
world with its marvellous history and glorious possibilities is to have 
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the eyes which see the things that ye see.’ Simply to live is a 
privilege for which we ought daily to thank Almighty God. 

And yet, what is that cry which is going up from the world, a dull 
inarticulate wailing of aimless effort, the whole creation groaning and 
travailing in pain together?—the green grass as it waves its fresh 
beauty in the air dowered with life, yet knows the scorching sun, the 
withering blight, the day’s existence, and the morrow’s oven. The 
sparrow which waits upon God, the fowls of the air, the beadsmen of 
His royal bounty, they, too, know the glaring heat, they fall to the 
ground, they know pain and death. Yes, man himself, with his 
grand history and great possibilities, he, too, displays an undertone 
of sorrow which too often is the expression most vividly stamped on 
his existence. ‘The prevalence of suicide is more than a mere passing 
phenomenon: it means that men find life unbearable, that they prefer 
to cast back their very existence into the face of Him who gave it 
rather than meet the duties and the sorrows which lie before them. 
It is the echo of the wail of Greek tragedy: ‘ Not to be born is 
the best thing that can happen to a man, or, failing that, to go 
as quickly as possible back from whence it came.’ Life alone, life 
unilluminated, unrelieved, unspiritualised, it may be a doubtful 
blessing after all. And so it was just when men had found this out 
most bitterly and most keenly, when emperors were offering a re- 
ward to any one who would invent a new pleasure, when Stoics were 
asserting that death was the only way of escape from the misery of 
life; it was then that a new revelation burst upon the world from 
the manger of Bethlehem. God came to make life a richer blessing, 
a truer happiness, to make life, which alone could be called life, 
possible. He came in His incarnation with that proclamation to 
which the suffering world eagerly clings: ‘I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more abundantly.’ Man might 
claim something more than a mere share in the struggle for exist- 
ence, something more than a mere contribution to the winding up 
of the ages: he could claim life in its highest form, supernatural 
a by the power and presence of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

The supernatural life, what is this? A life which is above nature, 
above its aches and pains, its failures, its disappointments, its sins, 
above death itself; ‘I am come that they might have life.’ What 
is it? 

I. First of all, it was something to know that such a life could be 
lived upon this earth. It is one of the many things for which we 
have to thank the sender of the message, the God of divine revela- 
tion, that He sent us first a message from on high, and then, when 
sie grew dim, an instructor in the truth of that message—not only 
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the principle of the higher life, but an example how to live it. It 
is hinted now, you know, with some persistence, that there has been 
no direct message from the other world, that a special revelation is 
only a profound insight, an inspired vision of truth, so deep and so 
living as to make it a reality like that of the outward world. If so, 
if the conception of deity itself is only a good guess, starting from 
the material manifestations of fire and water and the other pheno- 
mena of the universe, through the realms of mythology, to a con- 
ception of a great spirit behind—if, after all, we have only to deal 
with unverified speculations, if natural religion has never been cor- 
rected by revealed religion, it is possible then, after all, that we may 
be deceived as to a supernatural life altogether. But Jesus Christ 
made no secret of His claims at all events: ‘I came forth from the 
Father, and am come into the world’; ‘He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father’; ‘I am the way, the truth, and the life” He 
claimed to give us a message from the other world, and to exhibit 
a higher life in accordance with that message, in close contact with 
the vision of God, whose nature is known and not merely an abstract 
monarch. 

It may be the sign of an unprejudiced mind, not suspected of 
religious bias, to grope the way through the fog on the pathless 
waste, without being prejudiced by a guide, or warped by a chart, 
or tied down to the roads of government survey ; but when the day is 
short, and precipices are all around us, and the storm is gathering, 
these guides are welcome things to check our bewilderment. So 
perhaps, if we believe at all in the Easter mystery, we may be par- 
doned for being prejudiced in favour of a revelation of life, a revela- 
tion which lifts it up out of its low groove and blind mistakes, which 
shows us how self-pleasing, and self-satisfaction, and the ordinary 
methods of enjoyment were all so many false tracks, that the stony 
path is generally the right one, and the easy path generally wrong, 
that most of the tracks which we should have followed are those 
which would lead us most astray, which are most mistaken and most 
untrustworthy—that revelation which blessed poverty and praised 
affliction, and elevated purity, and dignified meekness, and advocated 
peace, and welcomed persecution, and encouraged mercy, and urged 
a personal righteousness with the keenness of hunger and the eager- 
ness of thirst. Certainly no ideal of this kind has been evolved 
before or since, and it requires the sanction of a revelation before we 
attempt to follow it, before we attempt to reach its dazzling heights. 

And yet is it not a distinct help in the face of some severe trial, 
when the hunger of temptation almost forces the yielding to un- 
hallowed means to gratify its cravings, when the mountain view is 
spread out before us in its dazzling suggestiveness, when we see our- 
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selves falling from pinnacles in ecstasy, supported by angels, then to 
be able to say: ‘ What would Christ have done? There lived a Man 
who was superior to all this, on whom temptation fell with all the 
bluntness of an outward suggestion, unappreciated, unwelcomed, in 
whom the life, because it was supernatural, left no vacant space for 
the adverse occupancy of even an unhallowed thought—what would 
Christ have done?’ It is in itself an inspiration. 

Or again, when the cross is lifted up, on which our writhing limbs 
are stretched out, and we shrink in pain or anger, what a strength 
it is to remember the consecration of pain on Good Friday, which 
turned the punishment of suffering into a cross of expiation. Here 
again to ask, ‘ What would Jesus Christ have done?’ is in itself an 
elevation of suffering. 

Or again, when the lower tone of a careless world has obliterated 
the sharp edges of a distinctive Christian morality, when we are 
tempted to question the necessity of its strictness, or the beauty 
of its precepts, what a strength lingers on in that example, ‘ What 
would Jesus Christ have done?” It is as if for the first time we had 
heard the true grandeur and sweetness of some magnificent musical 
instrument. For years only parts of it had been used, and parts 
were out of tune, and parts were not understood, and the whole 
was discordant ; when one came, who evoked sounds from it such as 
never had been heard before, when fresh capacities, fresh combina- 
tions, fresh intricacies of interlacing beauty, poured forth. At least 
we may ask this, ‘Has anybody before or since ever brought more 
beauties out of human nature than Jesus Christ?’ * Which of you 
convinceth Me of sin?’ Think of this alone—not a tuneless jar, not 
a whisper of a discord. ‘Never man spake like this Man.’ Are 
there not capabilities pouring forth, at His touch, for human nature 
which men never dreamed of; love of enemies—not as an isolated 
instance, but as an animating principle—the fruit of the Spirit 
where each grape as we gather it seems to us to come off what 
we thought to be the thorns of humanity. We owe simply to the 
revelation of a life like this—to Jesus Christ as the Teacher of life, 
even if He were nothing more—a duty to which imitation can con- 
tribute the only possible approach to a payment. The first step 
towards attaining the supernatural life which He alone can bestow, 
is the sight of His life, unique, sublime, yet to be imitated by us ; 
the life of one who showed how God lives in human nature, how 
God meets the sufferings and sorrows of a fallen world, perfect Man, 
because perfect God. 

But we all of us instinctively feel that we must not stop here. 

have had enough, and more than enough, of theorists, of men 
i so up into the profound abyss of idealistic theories, and leave 
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men untouched, unmoved, unhelped, or even more hopeless than they 
were before, as, like the lost soul in Michael Angelo’s ‘Doom,’ they 
sink deeper into the hell of despair at the sight of another’s heaven. 
Even the law of God as given to Moses, holy, just, and good as it 
was, seemed weighted with this difficulty, whensoever it seemed to 
be just lifting up humanity out of the mire, the rope snapped, sin 
dragged him back again by its dead weight and he cried out, ‘By 
the law is the knowledge of sin.. There was no point of contact, 
no grip, no elevating principle in the law, no capacity for grasping 
the highest life in fallen man; but with Jesus Christ there is the 
welcome point of the message, not, ‘I am come to show men the 
way of life, but, ‘Iam come that they may have life, that I may 
bestow it on them.’ 

And let us remember, once for all, that this does not merely mean 
an expenditure of love and sacrifice on the world as we are sometimes 
told, or that the existence of love would make an ideal Church. It 
means this, but much more. You may any day see for yourselves an 
expenditure of love and sacrifice, which yet is absolutely useless for 
the purposes of rescuing or saving a man in some terrible catastrophe. 
A man may be drowning in the river, and those who love him may 
be standing on the bank in an agony of fear and horror, they may 
even jump into the water in the extremity of self-sacrifice ; but, after 
all, it is only the expert swimmer, or one who can apply an apparatus 
for saving life, who is of any avail to-rescue him. A man may fall 
down in a fit in the street, and those who love him best may, by their 
well-meant endeavours to relieve him, only contribute to his malady. 
It is again the expert, the doctor, or the nurse who can save him. 
So with our blessed Lord. It is not love that does it all—love by 
itself—but the love of God, that is, love which has the knowledge of 
the man’s deep-seated malady, not of its more prominent symptoms 
only, and so, with the knowledge of the malady, has the knowledge 
of the only possible remedy, to which He must certainly claim a 
monopoly, inasmuch as He alone knows the conditions which make 
it effectual, or the deep-seated nature of the disease which it is meant 
to reach. 

If only we could get out of the way of thinking that the sacra- 
mental system is a sort of ecclesiastical outwork of religion with some 
good points in it, but quite unnecessary, if only we could bring our- 
selves to remember that He who knew what was in man, and loved 
man, and sacrificed Himself for man, certainly said of one sacrament 
—almost certainly of two—that it was necessary to salvation, we 
should at least hesitate before we treated these matters as of light 
importance. We should hesitate to think that the first requisite in 
a good physician was mere love for his patient, rather than know- 
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ledge of his subject. Neither are we to regard this as a mere 
academic study, much less as a formula with which we must be 
acquainted, and for the ignorance of which perhaps we shall be 
judged. The whole system, if it is anything, is one of practical 
utility bearing on the question before us. 

II. ‘I am come that they might have life.” Surely this means 
that He would confer on man something more than an example. 
The power to live must first oppose itself to those forces of death 
which make true life so terribly difficult. Man was wounded, 
humanity was stricken, his heart’s blood was ebbing away through 
the wounds. Jesus Christ had to meet a foe who for centuries had 
expended his force on human nature. Every attempt, every tempta- 
tion, every wile of Satan, had carried in with it further and further 
the principle of death. The lower passions which for ages he had 
fanned so successfully were in a state of servile war against the will 
and the higher principle of life; bodily death and decay advanced 
to their aid with giant strides. More than this, the paralysis of the 
will was almost complete. ‘I see the better course, and I approve 
it; I follow the worst.’ More than this, the higher spiritual life was 
stopped off and the intellectual appreciation clouded. ‘ Evil, be thou 
my good’ was its extreme development, the stern morality of God 
was watered down, the warning lights of His precepts were put out. 
Certainly a mere love for humanity would have been simply impotent 
without power of this kind. * Art had tried to elevate, new systems 
of morality had done their best, splendid examples of virtue, magnifi- 
cent training of mind and body; but no, the world was sinking back 
by its own vices. Love was not enough, sacrifice was not enough. 
Something must be done to stop the ebbing away of life through the 
gashes of death. And so at once there appears in our blessed Lord’s 
plan a sacrament which strikes a blow directly at that death which 
made the higher life before impossible; Holy Baptism was given with, 
and as a necessary supplement to the teaching of the world. ‘Go 
and teach all nations’ is not enough. They had had exhortation 
enough and to spare before. ‘Go and baptize all nations’ is not 
enough—it is not a charm—but, ‘Go and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
bidding them to observe all things that I have commanded them ’— 
there is no uncertainty here, no idea of a too great exclusiveness— 
‘and lo! I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 
Amen.’ Holy Baptism was given in order that a new nature might 
be ours, without which goodness were impossible; to give us, instead 
of that crumbling weak nature, binieycotnbad by every form of Satan’s 
malice, the vigorous constitution out of which He could draw the 
haa life. It was, as it were, a preliminary step to the well- 
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known action of the sculptor who darted on the block of marble, 
and said he was going to let the angel out of it. Jesus Christ had 
first to create the marble block, and then to let out the angel image 
of which it was capable, as it were, imprisoned in it. By Holy 
Baptism He opposed Himself to the dread incapacity of original 
sin, and still as flaws developed, as actual sin still works its will 
owing to our weakness, again and again He bids the Church grapple 
with sin, snap it off, cut it out, like a black, disfiguring vein of im- 
perfection, until by degrees the death principle is removed. ‘The 
combat is a long one, the chastisement is severe, He cuts long and 
deep. ‘He restoreth my soul, again and again by the exercise of 
His healing blow. But there is more than love and sacrifice here— 
it is the knowledge of the skilled Physician who goes deeper than 
the few striking symptoms, and prescribes for something more than 
the local affection. 

But, besides this, there is the other side. He does not merely 
shut off the lower life of death, or cut away the diseased life which 
threatens our existence ; His promise of life goes higher still. Christ 
has produced a higher type of character which does not merely 
consist of virtue but of holiness. Do not let us contrast the higher 
types of non-Christian or non-sacramental character with the lower 
types of Christian and Church character; do not let us triumphantly 
bring a moral heathen in comparison with a coarse and besotted 
Christian, who of his Christianity retains only the name, of his 
sacramental life only the black embers; but let us compare the 
highest types of each and see if there is really to be obtained an 
exact representation of Christ, as exact as we can make it with our 
imperfect materials, but on the system of His own ordaining. Up 
to a certain point there is great, wonderful, pure morality, splendid 
devotion, noble philanthropy, but a touch does it; just a curve of 
the pencil, just a dot of the chisel, this gives the likeness just the 
charm, the evenness, the sweetness, the supernatural radiance, which 
is more than happiness, which is joy. It may be we have lost it, but 
it can be regained. The martyrs had it. Their insensibility to pain, 
their inflexible obstinacy, as it was called, which even their enemies 
could not understand, which caused them to be unmoved in the 
midst of torture—it is in these matters that the likeness comes, in 
the supernatural expression which comes to Christian character. 

And how? Oh! there are capacities for this supernatural life in 
all of us, if we only knew where to look for it. Heaven lies about 
us, grace flows by us in a mighty stream. What are the windows 
through which the air of heaven comes in? What is the action 
whereby that stream flows into our inmost soul? It is obvious 
to mention one. The systematic reading of Holy Scripture Ab, 
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for polemical purposes, not to find sticks wherewith to beat an ad- 
versary, not with criticisms, but approaching it as we would approach 
the presence of God. Here, at all events, we can breathe a lighter 
atmosphere, with the eye of faith penetrating into the heart of 
Scripture, remembering that we must love it ere to us it will seem 
more than the word of man, remembering that it is true of God 
here, as it is true of God in His work around us: 


© I know that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loves her. Tis her privilege, 
Thro’ all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so fill 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, nor disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all that we behold 
Is full of blessing.’ 


How many a man there is to-day who would tell us, if he spoke 
sincerely, ‘I cannot get on without my book, or my newspaper.’ 
Surely a little perseverance in the thoughtful reading of God’s Word 
edit lead him also to say, ‘I cannot get on without my daily read- 
ing of Holy Scripture.’ 

It is equally obvious to mention prayer—that great artery which 
binds us to the very heart of God—to be in the habit of prayer 
is to linger in the atmosphere of heaven. Moses goes in to talk 
with God, and there is a glow upon his face. He mingles in daily 
life as one from another world, and when this dies away, when 
reserve or even worldly business puts the veil upon his face which 
covers the receding glory, to pray again is to renew it; and in the 
life of prayer there is development of life, which is life indeed, 
supernatural life. 

Even more obvious is the sacramental union which Christ opens up 
for us, in which we may drink in large draughts of that life, that a 
fuller and more generous life may come through our veins, so that 
in an audacity of realised strength we may not hesitate to say, 
‘Henceforth I live, yet not I, but Christ that dwelleth in me.’ { 

III. The supernatural life is not a gift only to be received, but a 
work to do: first the stopping of the larceny of sin, the ebbing away 
of life, and then the throwing ourselves upon the great channel of 
supernatural grace, where we may drink in large draughts of the life 
of heaven. And is not this an Easter thought? Perhaps some one 
may say : ‘This is impossible in an age like this.’ Some may, perhaps, 
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turn from it contemptuously and mutter, ‘Utopian! the world is 
too exacting, life is too real.’ Can a promise like this, which is 
purely spiritual, be anything but Utopian? May it not even be 
subversive of human progress, as Gibbon scornfully suggests, when 
he placed Christianity as among the causes of the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire, inasmuch as he said, most untruly, it led men to 
neglect a real present for a visionary future. No, on the contrary, 
it isa real future. It is no mirage of a fevered thirst for the im- 
possible, no empty happiness of mere castle-building. We may look 
askance at the vice of our professedly Christian towns, or just pain- 
fully realise that there are only here and there a few struggling 
centres breaking the gloom, like gas-lamps in some dimly-lighted 
street, which only seem to make the darkness more visible, that is 
all. Perhaps before now we have sat down, like the prophet, and 
we have wished to die in the hopeless task of pursuing an impossible 
ideal, or plunged into work hoping that its din and clatter would 
shut out the possibility of pausing to think, but God has shown us 
the seven thousand knees which have not bent to Baal; He has 
shown us where the plants of sanctity lie hid, betraying their humble 
presence only by the fragrance which escapes through the jealous 
leaves of their humility. Granted that this higher life is not so 
prominent, that it does not strive nor cry nor lift its voice in the 
streets, yet it is not so rare as we are tempted to believe. How 
often one might find, and be ashamed at our own half-heartedness 
to find, lives of splendid devotion blooming only just above the 
flood-marks of the waves of sin, where the brine of temptation dashes 
up its salt mist and withering spray, carrying death to a religion less 
firmly planted, less supported by God. No, the supernatural life is 
not Utopian ; Easter shows us how it is possible the same Easter sun 
which rolls back the mist from the grave, rolls back also the gloom 
which envelops the approaches to the higher life. ‘Keep the flower 
always in the sun, was the advice given to a child here in London 
when trying to rear a plant in some gloomy garret. It is God’s 
Easter message to us, ‘Keep your life always in the sun.” At morn- 
ing set it in the doorway of devotion, where the first rays may light 
upon it; at’mid-day still keep it where the light of God falls on the 
busy stairway of life; at eventide set it to catch the lingering rays 
of the setting sun in the calm peace of evening prayer; and so it 
will expand and grow, so it will throw off the blight of decay which 
clings to its shoots and withers up its vitality. One by one its leaves 
will unfold, its flowers develop, drawn ever towards its sun. Such 
might have “been the life of all of us if we had yielded ourselves all 
through to the progressive life of goodness which God designed for 


us, if youth and manhood and old age had each received ae ait 
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sunlight. Baptism would have taken us on with its great — 
tide until confirmation received us on its in-coming wave, an 
communion after communion would have added its brilliancy and 
lustre to the expanding life ; Sunday after Sunday would have lifted 
us up step by step towards perfection, and still at eventide we should 
have had light on the last ridges of life which the sunlight caught as 
its rays were leaving the life which we live here below. Do we still 
say, ‘ Utopia !—this is too high for me!’ Oh, no, let us take Christ 
at His word, let us take the Beatitudes which stand forth as the 
quintessence of Christianity, and, braced up by the creeds, and 
strengthened by the sacraments, slowly and gradually, one grace 
after another will unfold itself, our whole life be moulded and shaped 
to the exuberant vigour which is all around us, and the child of the 
Church will become like the child of nature. 


© The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her, for her the willows bend, 
Nor shall she fail to see 
E’en in the motions of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 


The stars at midnight shal! be dear 
To her, and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.’ 


CANON NEWBOLT. 


II. OUTLINES ON THE EPISTLE 
Following the Lamb of God. 


Leaving us an example, that ye should follow His steps. 1S, Perer ii. 21. 


DEVOUT bishop of our Church, in his private 
prayers, entreats God to remember and bless 
those who had done him good in various ways, 
by their writings, or their examples, or their 
conversation, or their prayers, but among 
these he makes especial mention of those who 
had benefited him by injuries. Among his 

= chief benefactors he numbers his enemies. 

This, I think, may serve as the best commentary we can make on 
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S. Peter’s words with which the Epistle for to-day commences: ‘ This 
is thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward God endure grief, 
suffering wrongfully.’ And here we may observe, that this expression 
‘thankworthy’ is our Lord’s own word. ‘If ye do good,’ He says, 
“to them which do good to you, what thank have ye?’ 

The Epistle for to-day speaks of the lost sheep who have returned 
to the Shepherd of the soul ; and then the Gospel gives our Lord’s 
own account of the Good Shepherd who dies for His sheep, who 
knows them all, and brings them that have been scattered abroad 
into one fold. And thus again is He brought before us in a new 
and endearing character and relationship, over and above all that 
was said in the Epistle. For in the Epistle He is as the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world; He would fix our eyes 
on Himself in His mbes that when we see Him upon the Cross 
we may learn to be of the same spirit, and derive inexpressible 
comfort and strength from His atoning Blood. But in the Gospel 
for to-day the Lamb that was slain hath become the Good Shepherd. 
And indeed, in the Book of the Revelation, S. John describes the 
Lamb that was slain as Himself feeding His sheep, and leading them 
unto living fountains of waters. The same He Himself teaches us in 
the character of the Good Shepherd ; for already He hath shown His 
love in dying for them. As the Lamb was slain before the founda- 
tion of the world, so is He ever the Good Shepherd that gives His 
life for the sheep ; it is His own inseparable attribute. 

II. ‘I am the Good Shepherd: the Good Shepherd giveth His life 
for the sheep.’ He that died for us, and gave us that proof of His 
love, has not gone away, and departed, and left us in the wilderness, 
but is even now with us as the good Shepherd. He is not indifferent 
about us, of our ways and doings, but as a man careth for his own, 
which he hath bought at an exceeding high price, so He, as the Good 
Shepherd, careth for us. Nothing can describe this to us more 
forcibly than His own parable of the lost sheep. He knows no rest 
until He has found it; it is the object of all his care and thoughts ; 
He wanders seeking for it ; and when He has found it, what does He 
do? He bears it, rejoicing, on His shoulders; He cannot withhold 
His joy ; He calls on all to rejoice with Him. No less tender and 
affectionate are the many descriptions of Him as the Good Shepherd 
through the Old Testament, where, as if in allusion to our Lord’s 
taking little children into His arms, it is said, ‘He shall gather the 
lambs with His arm, and carry them in His bosom’; to which is 
added, ‘and shall gently lead those that are with young’; as with a 
particular watchful care for each one, as if He had none other but 
that one to care for. 


Blessed is he who knows Christ, not only as the Lamb of skp 
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also as the Good Shepherd, who once died and now careth for him, 
and in whose care he can lack nothing. He gave His life for the 
sheep, that they by His dying may live ; that they may feed on Him 
and have life. And what if in this new life in Him He should require 
them to die with Him to their former life; to be ‘dead to sin’? 
what if after recovering His sheep that had strayed He should here- 
after make a hedge about Him with thorns, is He less on that 
account the Good Shepherd ? 

III. ‘ The hireling fleeth, because he is an hireling, and careth not 
for the sheep. Iam the Good Shepherd, and know My sheep, and 
am known of Mine.’ This, again, is the mark of Himself as the Good 
Shepherd as distinguished from anything besides; that He knows 
each one of His sheep with a very intimate, peculiar knowledge. He 
searcheth the inmost thoughts. As the sunbeam in a dark room, so 
is His eve in the heart of hearts. And now, this point of His 
intimate knowledge might be to each of us no subject of comfort and 
encouragement, but of alarm and despair, were it not that He is ‘ the 
good,’ the merciful and loving Shepherd. His eye in the heart is 
not only light, but it is likewise love. Therefore, He says not only 
that He knows His own, but also that He is known of them. They 
that are His by an intimate communion with Him, know Him with 
a divine and unearthly knowledge; they know Him as ‘good ’—as 
good in a sense that nothing else can be good. They know Christ 
as the Good Shepherd, for they know Him as God, who only is good. 
To know God is to know that God is love. The faithful Christian 
has a knowledge of God, not merely from the study of His Word or 
His works, but from a secret revelation of Himself which God makes 
to the heart. In the same way as you may know a man from reading 
an account of him, or from his writings; but this is a very different 
matter from knowing him by long intimacy as a friend. Nay, the 
knowledge of God is infinitely more than this—that pearl of great 
price—that hidden manna which the Christian gains, when He knows 
Christ and is known of Him as His own. This union is not like that 
of man with man, but is like that of the Blessed Trinity, which is 
unspeakable. I. WILLIAMS. 
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III. OUTLINES ON THE GOSPEL 


The Good Shepherd. 
I am the good shepherd, and know My sheep, and am known of Mine. S. Joun x. 14. 


HAVE taken these words from the Gospel as one of 
the most remarkable passages which bring before 
us the special subject of contemplation for these 
forty days between Easter and Whitsuntide. These 
forty days were the days of the Lord’s tarrying 
upon the earth in order to teach His first disciples, 
and through them His Church to the end of time, 
what was to be the certainty of the law of His 

new presence with them after His Resurrection again from the dead. 

Now these forty days are marked in the record of what happened in 

them by two great features: by their teaching eminently the faithful 

that the Lord was in very deed with them; that He came into the 
midst of their public assembly ; that He gave this new glory to their 
corporate action, making them understand the meaning of these dark 
words of promise—dark when they were spoken, but clear now— 
‘ Where two or three are gathered together in My name, there am I 
in the midst of them’; teaching them the certainty of His presence, 
that it was a presence not like the presence of a friend who is indeed 
absent from us, but the memory of whose voice hanging upon the 
charmed ear seems yet to syllable itself forth to our listening faculty, 
not like the presence of a friend when we recall his every feature and 
say, ‘ Here he stood by me, here he comforted me, here he bore with 
me,’ a presence you see which rests indeed in the mind, and imagina- 
tion, and memory of the rememberer—a presence not like that; He 
was to teach them that there was another presence, really a coming of 
Himself, so that He heard the words they spoke when they saw Him 
not, so that He took part in the conversation going on, so that He 
stood in the midst of them when they were gathered in the upper 
chamber to remember His name, ate before them, showed them His 
hands and His side, made one and another know that He was Him- 
self in very deed beside them. And yet another feature is marked 
equally here with this, the feature, namely, of mystery incom- 
prehensible, the absolutely impossible tracking where He was, whence 

He came, whither He retired during these forty days, or indeed how 

He was present with them ; sometimes under another form, sometimes 

as on the shore of the lake, revealing Himself but by degrees to pee 
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sometimes standing, though the door was closed, in the midst of them, 
and yet showing that He was not a spirit but had flesh and bones ; again 
being with them throughout these forty days, but at distant intervals, 
with apparently no law of coming except this one of ee Himself 
to their first official gatherings in a special sort; hiding from them 
where He was when they saw Him not; hiding from them how it was 
that He brought His presence close to them when He came to teach 
His Church this great lesson, to the end that not by inquisitive 
seeking into the conditions of His coming but by faithful acceptation 
of the certainty of His presence were they to attain to this unspeak- 
able blessedness; teaching them by the pattern of S. Thomas that 
they might even shatter faith by encouraging curiosity, that they 
might even lose the certainty of His being there by popes as to 
the manner of His being there. Now this seems to be the great 
lesson of these forty days, and amongst all the passages which 
practically speak of this to us, I know none more remarkable, more 
quickening, and, at the same time if received simply, more comfortin 
that these which I have read this morning to you: ‘I am the Go 
Shepherd, and know My sheep’—as we render it in the Authorised 
Version but as it is in the original—t I am the Good Shepherd, and 
know My own, and am known of Mine.’ 

I. Now observe, first, there is a double knowing spoken of here, 
and that double knowing is distinctly spoken of in the two clauses, 
they being two correlative clauses, the one depending upon the other. 
‘I know My sheep,’ that the Fish teechea i eeak am known of 
Mine,’ that the correlative truth. No knowing Him, beloved, if He 
had not known us. And this knowing of us, mark you, even this is 
a thing as it is revealed to us of degrees. The figure of the shepherd 
of the sheep in these eastern lands brings Him I think very close to 
us if we will receive it. We know something of a shepherd’s care 
here, but we must go in thought to the lands in which the Lord 
spake to enter into this truth fully. 

1. Now then, there is first the Shepherd’s general knowledge of 
His flock. He sees them all. They are all before Him. He can 
tell at a glance whether any are missing. He can tell at a glance 
whether strangers are in the flock. And there is this general know- 
ledge of all His professing people, there is this general knowledge of 
all His true people from the beginning to the end. All are before 
Him. Although there comes in the mystery of man’s probation, and 
though that is made even a part of the very being of the Lord Jesus 
as Man, yet in another sense, all are now before Him, and He sees 
from the beginning every one that shall be gathered at last into the 
eternal fold. ‘I know Mine own,’ 


pap then there is beyond this a particular knowledge. The 
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Shepherd’s general care over the flock must be carried out into the 
knowledge of each one of those whom He is tending, and, as we read 
in another place, He calls His sheep by name. Each one in his own 
personality, each one is before Him as if there were no other in this 
crowded world. The shepherd, especially in that land, had this 
intimate knowledge of his sheep. 

3. And this knowledge thus intimate was, observe, a knowledge of 
care and of love. The context brings this out strikingly. eat at 
the verse before, ‘The hireling fleeth because he is a hireling, and 
careth not for the sheep. I am the Good Shepherd, and know Mine 
own, and am known of Mine, that is to say, ‘There is in Me this care 
for each one which is lacking in the shepherd’: and that care bosoms 
itself upon His love for each one. ‘Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friend.” This love He 
manifested. 

4, And it was not a love for humanity, it was a love for the 
separate souls of which humanity is made up. It was not the false 
glow which leads the spurious lover of man when he looks upon a 
multitude to be moved into a sort of compassionate feeling toward 
them: it was the love of the Father to the children, knowing each 
one, and loving all because He loved each one separately. That was 
the love of Christ, the ‘I’ which said, ‘I know whom I have chosen,’ 
looking upon Judas, looking upon Peter, knowing that both would 
deny Him, knowing that there was truth in one and the love therefore 
of the Lord resting upon him, the knowledge of love, and that love 
running out into care, care showing itself in its every manifestation, 
guarding each separate sheep from the prowling beast of night, 
guarding Peter from him who fain would have him but that the 
prayer of Christ had gone before the enemies’ assault, guarding each 
one from the beginning to the end, each one of His, filling them with 
the appointed food, changing the pasture even as they needed, leading 
them by the still water in the time of drought, yea, and going after 
the wanderer when he leaves the flock, forsakes the Shepherd, goes 
out into the ways, becomes entangled in the thorns, and is all but the 
prey of the prowling beast, but still unforgotten by that care bosomed 
upon love; and so the Lord, the Shepherd, goes forth after the 
wanderer, seeking him in his wandering, finding him where the thorns 
of the world have got him and are tearing him, keeping by His 
mysterious providence the evil one from having his way with him, 
unwinding the thorn, and putting the precious burden upon His 
shoulder, and bringing him back rejoicing ; even as He did for all in 
the first offering of Himself so doing again for each in the multiplied 
wandering of the uncertain sheep whom yet He loveth. This, this 
even to the end, is what these words tell us. The mystery pe 
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says, ‘None shall pluck them out of my hand,’ the mystery which 
tells us that this great love of the Shepherd for those He knows as 
His will make Him keep them even until that day. 

II. And then, there is the correlative: ‘I known Mine own, and 
am known of Mine.’ If you would take to yourself the comfort of 
what I have dared to set before you in its simplicity as this great 
truth of God’s Word, if you would take it to yourself mark this, these 
two stand together, bound together by the indissoluble bond of the 
word of the Almighty. ‘I know Mine own, and am known of Mine.’ 
No taking the comfort of the first without knowing the reality of the 
second. Mark you that. 

And now observe, that second is the answering image of the first, 
as it is cast from Christ upon the heart of man. It is an answering 
image. As all that is good in us is from Him, as it is of mere grace 
and love that any soul loves God and follows Him, and not from its 
own choice, so here is the same truth shown. The knowing Christ is 
but the image cast upon thy soul, of the being known of Christ. 
And as there is a general knowledge of all the sheep, so there is a 
general knowledge of Christ. You all have it. Every one in this 
Church to-day, I suppose, would confess that Jesus Christ has come 
in the Flesh. You have all got that. As there is in Him, not only 
the general knowledge, but there is also the particular knowledge, 
so there must be in you, not that general knowledge only, but the 
personal, inworked, inwrought knowledge of Him if you take to 
yourself the comfort of being amongst those He knows. 

And observe how that branches forth. As love is the very char- 
acteristic of His knowledge of His own, so love bred of His love is 
the very characteristic of this personal knowledge of Him, love that 
master passion, that to which alone the will of man bows, as the iron 
casts itself into the liquid stream under the breath of the furnace, 
that which alone can make the hard heart of fallen humanity break 
into the stream of obedience: personal love to Him, the return of 
His personal love to you, bred of it. ‘We love Him because He first 
loved us’; ‘He loved me, and gave Himself for me.” There must be 
this ring concentric within ring, the general knowledge running out 
into the particular personal knowledge, and that personal knowled 
the knowledge of love. BISHOP MACKARNESS. 
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The Good Shepherd. 


I am the good shepherd, and know My sheep, and am known of Mine. As the 
Father knoweth Me, even so know I the Father: and I lay down My life for the 
sheep. S. JoHn x. 14, 15. 


i Gd has Lord is drawing a contrast between Himself and a cer- 
tain class in the community, whom He denominates <hire- 
lings. He means by the phrase the persons who undertake the 
religious instruction and supervision of others—not from a sincere 
desire to benefit their fellow-men by leading them to God, but for 
the sake of the emolument, or honour, or influence, or power, which 
the possession of the office is found to confer on themselves. These 
men, He says, when any danger threatens the flock which has been 
intrusted to them, will be sure to beat ignominious retreat. They 
care for nothing but their own interest and their own comfort. They 
are not in any true or real way connected with the sheep of the 
flock ; and this being the case, it is only to be expected that, when 
the wolf comes, their impulse will be to provide for their own 
security, and they will inevitably flee away, leaving the flock to its 
fate. On the other hand, the good shepherd will stand forth in de- 
fence of his charge when the enemy approaches, and, if need be, will 
perish at his post. All this is intelligible enough. In the ‘wolf’ 
we have the teachers of religious error, who sometimes creep into the 
bosom of a Christian Church, bringing spiritual ruin with them ; or 
the bitter persecutions which every now and then come down like a 
tornado upon it, sweeping away before the blast the herd of feeble 
and unstable disciples ; and then, behind these, we have as the author 
and originator of them all, the dark, foul, malignant, evil spirit— 
Satan, the adversary, the unrelenting foe of God and man. And in 
the ‘good shepherd’ we have—first of all, of course, the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself; and, next to Him (though at an infinite distance 
from Him), the host of teachers and preachers, whom He has inspired 
with His Spirit, and called by His grace, and sent forth to do His 
work in the world, the gracious and loving work of seeking and 
saving those that are lost. step we 
But intelligible as the expression ‘good shepherd’ is, it is worth 
while expending a few sentences of closer explanation upon it. The 
word usually employed in this connection in the Gospel of S. J ohn is 
the word ‘true.’ Jesus, says the Apostle, is the ‘true’ light; and 
Jesus says of Himself, ‘I am the true vine’; and again, ‘I am the 


true bread,’ or rather, ‘My Father giveth you the true pea ae 
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heaven.’ You take the meaning; true is not here the opposite of 
false. It does not point to veracity. It signifies ‘ real’—the thing 
symbolised rather than the symbol—the substance and not the 
dndowe and we are to understand by the language just quoted, that 
whatever qualities and powers are represented by ‘ light,’ and ‘ bread,” 
and ‘vine,’ are to be found realised, and embodied, and exhibited 
in their fullest development and perfection in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
In the present instance the Lord departs from His usual custom, 
and instead of the word ‘true,’ employs ‘ good’ or ‘ noble,’ as per- 
haps it might be rendered. And why? Probably because He wished 
to convey the idea of attractive moral loveliness, which is implied in 
the character of the shepherd who giveth his life for the sheep; 
and because He wished to remind us of the appeal which that charac- 
ter makes to the latent generosity of the human heart. The phrase 
‘true light’ suggests that all the knowledge of God that exists in 
the world, or has existed in bygone days, flows as from a fountain 
from Christ Himself. We talk of conscience and reason and tradi- 
tion and the profound thoughts of great thinkers; right enough ; 
but, after all, Christ is the real source, whether in heathen or in 
Christian lands, of all that men have learnt or understood about 
the Deity. ‘That was the true light, that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.’ 

II. Let us advance now to the second clause of the text, and 
consider the knowledge which Christ has of His people, and His 
people have of Him. Now, to us—I suppose to all of us—there is 
something exceedingly monotonous about a flock of sheep. Each 
animal looks exactly like its neighbour—the face, the fleece, the 
shape, even the very size, being, as far as we can see, the same 
in all, But to the shepherd of the sheep—if he be skilful and ex- 
perienced—the case is very different. He individualises the creatures 
under his care; and he will tell you that there is as much differ- 
ence in the features of his sheep as there is in the features of 
human beings, as much difference in their characters and tempers 
as there is in the characters and tempers of the people of his 
acquaintance: and he studies and knows them all. Such a pre- 
cise and intimate knowledge (but on an infinitely larger scale) has 
the Lord Jesus Christ of us, His disciples. We contemplate 
our fellow-men in the mass. ‘There is the congregation, the parish, 
the city, the county, the nation; but our individual acquaint- 
ance with one another is very slight. Indeed, we are, to a great 
extent, closed volumes—even to those who know and love us best. 
But everything in us and about us lies open to the Omniscient 
Christ. From Him no secrets are hid. He treads the pathways of 
the inmost recesses of our souls. He knows every twist and turn, 
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every nook and corner, in which our thoughts are likely to lurk. He 
has followed us step by step in our past history. He observes our 
present movements. He is tracking us onward as we pass out into 
the unknown future. 

But there is yet another step for us to take, before we arrive at the 
full meaning of this part of our subject. The language of the 
passage points to the relation that exists between the Divine Father 
and the Divine Son. That relation, of course, is one of love—of 
love infinite and unspeakable. Knowing ourselves what love is, we 
can form some conception—and we are clearly intended to form some 
conception—of the fave of the Father for the Son, and of the Son 
for the Father; but we know very little. The feeling of affection 
which we experience, and which constitutes the chief happiness of our 
human life, is, after all, only like a single ray of light flowing from 
the vast orb that shines down upon us from the sky: and when we 
are speaking upon the subject, it becomes us to proceed with the 
utmost reverence and caution. This mutual love between the Father 
and the Son implies a perfect understanding of each other, and a 
perfect sympathy. There is not—there cannot be—the shadow of a 
difference arising between these two Divine Persons. There is not— 
there cannot be—a thought or a feeling in the one, that is not 
entered into and shared by the other. Now, observe that the 
Saviour, in the passage before us, makes a comparison between this 
divine love, and the love which exists between Him and His people. 
There is a correspondence, a parallelism. As the Father loves the 
Son—so does the Son love His people. As the Son loves the 
Father—so do Christ’s people love Christ. The first statement is 
fairly intelligible. ‘The second can only become so by our remem- 
bering that the eye of Christ is fixed rather upon what ought to 
be, than what is; rather upon the glories of the future state, when 
we shall know even as we are known, than upon the feebleness and 


imperfection of the present. G. CALTHROP. 


The Allegory of the Good Shepherd. 


I am the good shepherd : the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. 
S. Joun x. II, 


I. ‘ DY Me, if any man enter in, he shall be saved.’ 
All will agree that the first instinct of human nature is 
self-preservation. We are all familiar with thrilling stories of the 
extreme tenacity with which men cling to life, of the terrible hard- 
ships they will endure to preserve life. So our Lord presecs oa 
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the first result of entering His Kingdom shall be ‘Salvation,’ ‘he 
shall be saved,’ the preservation of life, not merely of that Bios which 
we live, but of that £07 by which we live. Let us pause to consider 
whether we are so in that kingdom, that we are cultivating the true 
life. He is the life; to be incorporated into Him must be indeed 
to live ! 

_ II. ‘ And shall go in and out.’ 

The next instinct in the order of nature is the love of liberty. 
Man’s first craving is for life, but life without liberty is so unendur- 
able that history is largely a record of the struggles for liberty of 
patriots, who willingly laid down life in the effort to gain liberty. 
So our Lord’s next promise is that His service shall be perfect 
freedom, ‘ By Me, if any man enter in . . . he shall go in and out, 
and here let us remember the distinction between liberty and licence, 
-the compatibility of liberty and law ; for liberty has been well defined 
as ‘the power of a living being to act without hindrance according 
to the true law of its life.’ 

III. ‘ And shall find pasture.’ 

The third need of man is that without which neither life nor 
liberty could be prolonged, food. In life man has a gift conditioned 
by the law that he must eat, thus conditioned to teach him depend- 
ence on God. Man has appetites mental and moral as well as 
physical. Man craves to know and to love, the world tries to satisfy 
these appetites and fails, Christ here reveals the great truth that in 
His Kingdom, by incorporation into Him, man shall find pasture, 
satisfaction for every lawful craving of his nature. 

Conclusion.—In other parts of the marvellous allegory other 
laws of Christ’s Kingdom are revealed, but surely in this won- 
a ke verse are summed up man’s greatest desires, Life, Liberty, and 

ove ! 


H. G. MORTIMER. 
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IV. OUTLINES ON THE LESSONS 
The Sin of Moses. 


And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron, Because ye believed me not, to sanctify 
me in the eyes of the children of Israel, therefore ye shall not bring this congregation 
into the land which [ have given them. Numbers xx. 12. 


A\||HE Lord here acts with great severity towards two 
of His servants, and it may be well to recount the 
circumstances. Water failed the congregation, 
they murmured as their fathers had done ; Moses 
brought their case before the Lord, who com- 
manded him to take his rod, but not to use it, but 
simply to speak to the rock, and it should give 
forth water. Was this rock the same which was 
smitten nearly forty years before? That depends upon our inter- 
pretation of 1 Cor. x., ‘And they drank of that spiritual rock that 
followed them, and that rock was Christ.’ From the whole account 
we should gather that it was the same rock, and the miracle, of 
course, was not greater than the daily shower of bread round about 
their tents, which ceased not till they entered Canaan. Anyhow, 
they disobeyed God, who had bidden them speak to the rock; and 
for this, and because, perhaps, they had spoken as if they themselves 
could bring out the water, ‘ Hear now, ye rebels, must we bring you 
water out of the rock?” And for this act of faithlessness or of dis- 
obedience God would not permit Moses, though he entreated that 
the punishment might be removed, to bring the people of Israel over 
Jordan. 

The sin of Moses appears rather as a sin of disobedience or of 
passion than of unbelief; but if we knew all the circumstances we 
should see that there was some want of faith, of reliance upon God, 
which brought down God’s displeasure. 

Anyhow, we learn this lesson, that nearness to God and friendship 
with God, such as was enjoyed by Moses, is not to be presumed 
upon; God’s commands are to be obeyed to the letter even by one 
so near to Him as Moses. It has been suggested as another reason 
for this severity: the smitten rock was a type of Christ, who was to 
be smitten once for all, and then to give out His virtue in answer to 
prayer, and Moses and Aaron, by smiting the rock a second time, 
destroyed the principal typical feature. M. F. SADLER. 
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The Individual and the Masses. 


So Jonah went out of the city, and sat on the east side of the city, and there made him 
a booth, and sat down under it in the shadow till he might see what would become 9 
the city, etc. JoNaH iv. 5-11. ° 


HE individual and the masses.’ ‘This is a subject which is, I 

ae think, suggested to us by this very graphic passage of the 
Holy Bible. We note, in the first place, the individual—the miser- 
able Jonah—in his solitary booth, sullenly and silently waiting, 
watching for the doom of the city. On the other hand, we see that 
great city—the greatest city of the then world—with more than half- 
a-million of souls, stretching out before the prophet’s gaze, and he 
caring not for it. And then we have, connecting the two, the regard 
of Almighty God for both, His notice of the masses, His notice of 
the individual. And so I have thought it might be well to speak to 
you to-day about the masses of London, and to try and point what I 
have to say by bringing before you this very striking passage, which 
speaks to you of your own individual responsibility and of God’s 
mind towards you clothed with that responsibility, and also of His 
mind towards the masses. 

I. Now, as the subject of the masses is the most important of the 
two, first let me speak a few words on God’s notice of the masses. 
From the last verse which I read to you, in which God takes note of 
the number of the children of Nineveh, we may be quite sure that 
God does take note of numbers. At first sight, this may seem con- 
tradictory of His very nature. I can quite conceive of some of you 
saying, ‘Surely, God the Infinite, the All in All, the Beginning and 
the End, in whose sight all things are for a day, all times present— 
surely He takes not note of numbers. To Him there is no greater 
or less; to Him, in His infinite life, no great or small.” To argue 
thus is to forget a great many passages in the Holy Bible, and, above 
all, to pass over those passages which speak of the personality of God 
and His personal relations to every individual. He, and He only, who 
notes the sparrows fall, He, and He only, who counts the hairs of the 
individual head, can rightly estimate the value of numbers; and so 
over and above man we find in the Holy Bible the eye of God dis- 
tinctly attracted in a remarkable way towards places where men are 
massed. You will all recollect how in the Old Testament the eye of God 
was drawn down towards the children’of bondage, how He came and 
blessed them because He saw their multitudinous sorrows ; you will 
all recollect how again the same proof is brought before us in the 


be a when over and over again we find Him feeding, caring for, 
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guiding, guarding the multitude and speaking of them as multitudes. 
Coming to the passage which is before us to-day, we find the same 
God taking note of the numbers in the city of Nineveh. We pass on 
to the New Testament, and we find our dear Lord and Master touched 
by the sorrows of the multitude as they sit hungry before Him on 
the hillside in Galilee, and feeding the five thousand in His tender 
compassion. We find Him weeping over the passing multitude on 
Palm Sunday. And there are many other passages which do teach 
us to believe that God does take note of the multitudinous cities of 
the world with a special, moved regard. 

II. Try for one moment to group in some way the population of 
this great city. Think for one moment of the ‘ city of sorrow’ which 
is represented to us by the people at the present moment dwelling 
in the hospitals. Think of the countless thousands you will find in 
our unions. Think of the large number you will find in our prisons, 
of that great army of the criminal classes which is stated at above 
eighty thousand. Think of the fallen women, who night by night 
go out to ply their awful trade, at the same number. Think of the 
toilers dwelling under the present social conditions, and the upper 
ten thousand who are not caring as they ought to care for them. 
Just think what God is looking down upon as He regards the millions 
of London. And then I would have you bear this in mind, that 
this enormous population is perpetually on the increase. Fifty-four 
to sixty thousand souls are added to the diocese of London yearly, 
and I want you to think of the sort of people that are perpetually 
flocking up to London. They are for the most part persons who 
have already failed in life. They come up, weakened by past failure, 
with the momentary hope that they will do better in London, with 
false hopes of what they will find in London, and they rarely leave. 
They gradually degenerate; they find fresh disappointment. And 
what must be the outcome to their children? Just think, a large 
provincial city—sixty thousand souls or nearly so—added to our 
diocese every year ; how are we to care for them? How are we to 
find for them those spiritual means of grace which we ourselves 
enjoy, and which we recognise to be essential for the wellbeing of 
man, how, unless persons in your more privileged position will help 
in the great work that lies before us ? 

The Bishop of London’s Fund has during the last twenty-seven 
years been the means of building and establishing a hundred and 
seventy parishes. I want you to think what that means. Think of 
London at this present moment without those hundred and seventy 
parishes which have been during the last twenty-seven years set on 
foot mainly through the instrumentality of this fund. ‘Think for one 


moment what is represented of real honest social work, work of ee 
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order as well as of love and religion. Surely a society that has done 
this deserves your support. The purpose and object of the fund is 
to build churches, schools, mission-rooms; to send clergy, mission- 
men, Bible readers, to those large populations. It helps the East of 
London as well as the West ; it helps the whole of London, and you 
must not for one moment suppose that its area is confined to the 
West of London only. It has done, and is still doing, enormous 
work in the East. But the populations that are now growing and 
increasing are in the West. Fulham has increased by thousands 
during the last few years, and the people are all poor, and if you 
don’t help them, they must be lost entirely to the Church of which 
you are members. I cannot speak too strongly, I cannot urge you 
too forcibly to give more largely than you have in the past to these 
parishes, to this great fund, the Bishop of London’s Fund. I would 
have you bear in mind that His eye is looking down on these count- 
less millions. 

II. My heart has been so full of the masses that I have almost 
forgotten to say a word about the individual. Can you imagine 
anything more absolutely mean and degrading than the individual as 
he is represented encircled by the environment of his own comfort, 
vexed when that comfort is in any way disturbed, thinking more 
about the loss of the shade of the gourd than of the half-million of 
souls within reach of his very eyes. ‘There was Nineveh stretched out 
before him, there was the noise of their toil and labour, there was 
the crack of the whip over the slave’s bent shoulders, there also was 
the merriment and joy of those that were happy, and that miserable, 
selfish prophet thought of nothing but himself. Of all the mean 
sights in the world a selfish man is the meanest. Remember this in 
your individual life, God does not deal with the world in masses, 
though He has regard for masses. He speaks to the individual 
Adam—‘ Adam, where art thou?” The individual life is watched 
by God, not only in its individual responsibility, but in its responsi- 
bility towards the masses of life that go to make up this great city. 
And when the city’s voice rises in your ears, when you are riding in 
happiness, ease, and leisure, do sometimes think what that tremendous 
roar of the London streets means, beyond its voice of misery and its 
voice of toil—thousands upon thousands going out upon the march 
of noble life with the motto written over them, ‘ Man goeth forth to 
his work and to his labour unto the evening, a motto which not 
even the misery of the world can strip of its nobility ; sometimes in 
the voice of the people hear the voice of God speaking to the many 
millions of London whom He would not lose, for that is the true 
translation of the words, ‘ Shall I not spare? shall I not be loth to 
sie oe BISHOP EARLE. 
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V. OUTLINES ON VARIOUS PASSAGES 
The Conquest of Death. 


O Death, where is thy sting? O Grave, where is thy victory? 1 Cor. xv. 25. 


ZIND all the glorified inhabitants of heaven take up 
the challenge, and say, ‘ Where?’ And the souls 
of the faithful witnesses that lie under the altar 
cry out exultantly, ‘Where?’ And the very last 
of our beloved ones, over whose remains we scatter 
dust in ‘ God’s-Acre,’ is ready to make answer, 
‘Where?’ ‘Not on us had death or the grave 
any victory,’ say the noble army of martyrs; ‘ for 
we overcame by the blood of the Lamb.’ ‘Not on us,’ declare the 
great company of the redeemed ; ‘for we are made more than con- 
querors through Him that loved us.’ ‘Not in us,’ exclaims the 
teeming population of the paradise-world ; ‘ for the Lord of Life and 
Immortality has us in His holy keeping, and He has the keys of Hell 
and Death.’ ‘O Death, where is thy sting? O Grave, where is thy 
victory ?’ 

I. Our meditations may first be directed to the sting of death— 
what it is, and how it is to be taken away. ‘O death, where is thy 
sting ?” is the fine interrogatory of the Apostle. Where is it? What 
is it? Wherein lies its great strength? ‘To which the first answer 
to be returned is, the sting of Death is the sting of natural fear, the 
instinctive dread we all have of the act of dissolution. It is the 
invincible recoil of flesh and blood from the fulfilment of that 
sentence, ‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.” The 
Apostle distinctly recognises this as a part of the sting, when he 
specifies, as the result of Christ’s death, that He thereby ‘ delivered 
them who, through fear of death, were all their lifetime subject unto 
bondage.’ 

But besides the physical circumstances attendant upon death, there 
enters into our fear of it another element, constituting a far more 
dreadful part of its sting than any amount of bodily suffering could 
be. I mean the conviction, which conscience cannot get rid of, that 
death is a punishment for sin, and is introductory to some further 
punishment which lies beyond. We have instincts within us which 
tell us that death is a retributive thing—a diversion from the first 
intention of our creation—that man has done something to make it 
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call ‘death natural,’ it has been well said, should rather be called 
‘death unnatural’; death being the reversal of the true law of our 
being. Hence, in explaining why men are afraid of death, we say it 
is not nature trembling at what she may have to suffer, so much as 
conscience affrighted at the penalties it feels itself to deserve. ‘We 
have the sentence of death in ourselves —that is, of death both as a 
fact and as a punishment of voluntary transgression, It is as if the 
law were written in our hearts. ‘By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for that 
all men have sinned.’ 

II. Here, then, is the true answer to the question, ‘ O Death, where 
is thy sting?’ And what is the sting? It lies embodied in the 
holy law of God ; the law which we feel we have broken in ten thou- 
sand ways, and which is yet inexorable in its demands to have its 
requirements satisfied. The feeling of this unpaid debt, or of some 
dark retribution looming in the future if it be not paid, rises up with 
terrible strength before the imagination when we think we are going 
to die. Lord Byron once narrowly escaped from drowning ; but, 
recovering himself, he tells us he was struck with the energetic efforts 
he had instinctively made to preserve life, knowing that in his calm 
moments he had often wished to die. But S. Paul would have ex- 
plained why he made these efforts, that his conscience looked much 
further than his philosophy, and that it is not in the power of infi- 
delity itself to blunt or to deaden the sharp sting of death. Now, we 
call death the King of Terrors, and rightly so; but remember, that 
which makes him the King of Terrors, that which makes his reign 
terrible, his night gloomy, his valley dark, his sting intolerable, is 
the implanted feeling of our nature that he is the commissioned 
messenger from Heaven, come to reckon with us for our sins. ‘The 
wages of sin is death.’ 

III. But let me pass to the other member of this sublime interro- 
gatory, ‘O Grave, where is thy victory ?’ 

If the grave can claim no victory at our entrance upon its confines, 
if it can exercise no lordship over us while we sojourn in its dominions, 
how is it made to lose its last semblance of triumph when it is made 
to become the passage-gate to glory and blessedness, and light and 
life? Yet, to these the grave must introduce us, yea, must be among 
the means by which we are made meet for our final inheritance. For, 
is it not written, ‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit’? 
Yes, our theology leaves room for the growth of sanctification in the 
grave-world, though not for penal discipline: for the putting on of 
beautiful garments, though not for prayers to have filthy garments 
taken away. 
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In other ways, the grave becomes the saint’s servant. We cannot 
realise our full consolation and bliss without the redemption of the 
body. We must compel the grave to bring us back the body—to 
collect bone to bone, and part to part, the changed relics of the 
scattered body: whether mouldering in the dust under the village 
yew-tree, or bleaching on the snow of Alpine heights, whether 
crumbling under world-old pyramids or treasured in the sepulchral 
urn ; all must come together, each to each, in order that, when the 
Lord Jesus comes from heaven, He may change our vile bodies, that 
they may be fashioned like unto His glorious Body, according to the 
working whereby he is able to subdue all things unto Himself, 

D. MOORE. 


Why we are often disappointed. 
Why seek ye the living among the dead? S. Luxe xxiv. 5. 


Ie E are, all of us, in this life, seekers after one thing or 

another: seekers after that which, for the moment, we 
consider most of all to be desired; seekers after pleasure, seekers 
after riches, seekers after comfort, seekers after health. 

I suppose that most of us have set before us the attainment of some 
end, which, once gained, we imagine that we must be happy and 
contented ever afterwards. And so with all our might we are seek- 
ing to reach that end. In our different ways, and according to our 
different notions of what is needed to make life happy, we are all 
seekers after happiness. 

The day was just breaking, the shadows were dispersing. It 
was the dawn of the first Easter Day, and by the empty tomb of 
the risen Saviour the holy women were standing in the dim, un- 
certain light—sorrow, disappointment, dismay, written on their faces. 
What new trouble was this that had come upon them! 'The Body 
of Jesus was gone ! 

Then, as they stood there, sorrowful and perplexed, a bright form 
stood before them—an angel voice put to them the question of the 
text, a question of mingled pity and reproach. ‘ Why are ye sorrow- 
ful ?’ it seemed to say, ‘ I know ye seek Jesus of Nazareth. But ye 
do greatly err in seeking Him here. Did He not warn the Jews 
that on the third day the ruined Temple should be re-built? Did 
He not tell His disciples that on the third day the Son of Man 
should rise again? Sadness and disappointment are written on your 
faces, but do they not come of your ignorance and slowness of heart 
to believe your Master’s words? Why need ye be sad? Why seek 
ye the living among the dead ?” ee eraleek 

So it has been again and again. So it is now. On this Pit 
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spring morning, in the midst of our glad Easter Festival, when the 
whole world ought to be looking brighter to us, many hearts are sad 
and heavy. And, again, for the same reason. Because, like the 
holy women of old, people still come seeking ‘ the living among the 
dead.’ 

There are those who come seeking Jesus, but who seek Him, the 
living one, among the dead. That is, they would fain ‘ know Christ 
after the flesh ’"—the Man Christ Jesus, instead of the risen Christ 
their Lord and their God. Who would fain go on clinging, as the 
disciples did, to His humanity alone.’ 

But in this sense He is not here—He is risen. And faith is called 
upon to accept great mysteries. 

If we are looking for lasting happiness in this world, we are seeking 
the living among the dead, for ‘the fashion of this world passeth 
away.’ 

Then what lesson do we learn from all this but the Easter lesson, 
‘If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above 
. . . Set your affection on things above, not on things on the earth.” 


J. B. C. MURPHY. 


The Scriptures for the Second Sunday after Easter. 


i hipes Epistle for the day is, as usual, practical and didactic, ex- 

horting to faithful endurance even of contradiction and evil 
doing, according to the example of Jesus. There is an evident oppor- 
tuneness and fitness in the reference it makes to the Passion of our 
Lord, so recently commemorated as a striking example of patience. The 
tone of the entire passage of Scripture rises, verses after verse, until 
it culminates in the 25th, in the touching and admirable description 
Our Lord as ‘ the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls.’ 

The Gospel follows, inculcating the same lesson in similar words, 
and those from our Lord Himself—‘I am the Good Shepherd: the 
Good Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep,—again with an unmis- 
takable reference to the Passion. This beautiful sequence of thought 
comes down to us from the Sarum Office. 

The Lessons have reverted to the systematic cycle of consecutive 
reading of Scripture, which has been interrupted to a certain extent 
by the occurrence of the Easter Festival. 

In the Lessons from the Book of Numbers there are several sugges- 
tive subjects for sermons harmonising with the Easter Season. ‘Thus 
the going up, the disappearance or assumption, as it were, of Aaron 
eae Li priest, suggests our Lord’s Ascension, and is, as it were, a 
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preparation for it; and the setting up of the brazen serpent is a 
type of the lifting up of Jesus on the Cross. 

Jesus is the Good Shepherd. 

He shows that He is not only a Shepherd, such as He had 
described above, but in a way altogether peculiar to Himself, is that 
Good Shepherd, who was to come, and who should give His life for 
His sheep, in a way that none else had done or should do. There 
have been many others who have laid down their lives, not for their 
own sheep, but for those who were the Lord’s ; Apostles, and many 
prophets, but no one after the same manner as Christ, laid down 
his life for the sheep, that He might redeem them by His death. 
‘ The martyrs have not bestowed crowns, but received them,’ Augus- 
tine and S. Leo were accustomed to say. 

1. The people of Christ know Him as their Shepherd. 

2. They listen to His voice and obey it. 

3. They recognise His voice and His hand, both in blessing and 
in chastening. 

The ministers of Christ are also shepherds of His people. 

S. J. EALES. 


The Power of His Resurrection. 


That I may know Him, and the power of His Resurrection, and the fellowship of His 
sufferings, being made comformable unto His death. Puivippians iii. 10. 
ET us try to speak, as the Lord hath taught us, of the mysteri- 
ous power of His Resurrection. 

I. And, first, what is it ? 

Specifically, distinct from any other that acts anywhere in the 
universe. We must insist on this, or we have no case at all. It 
cannot be reduced to any class, or worked into any system of 
similar forces. It cannot be made the subject of experiment to 
discover what it is; it cannot be explained in scientific terms or 
symbols. It is a power apart and by itself. There are physical 
forces ; it is not one of them. There are moral forces; it is not one 
of them; working moral efforts, it is not merely and simply a 
moral force. There are spiritual forces; but this is more. When 
there was war in heaven, it was an instance of angel against angel, of 
spirit against spirit. When S. Michael contended with the devil 
about the body of Moses, it was spirit against spirit, the good against 
evil, the pure against the fallen. When the Spirit of God moved 
upon the waters, spiritual force went out to reduce confusion to order 
and to bring the earth out of the chaos. None of these instances of 
force gives the analysis of the power of the Resurrection. That power 
was a new thing in the universe : it came, with a certain event in the 
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history of this world ; it could not have come till that event had 
taken place. , 
II. That which sets off this power from any and all others is a 
historical fact. The name of Christ, of Him who was crucified in 
_ Palestine, by order of Pontius Pilate, and in the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar, is a true name in history. That He was born, and lived, and 
died, will be conceded at once; nay, more, that He died a malefactor’s 
death, under the Roman law, and by the sentence of a Roman tribu- 
nal. That He rose again from the dead, and appeared on the 
earth alive and well, after His death and burial, is the faith of a vast 
body of men, inhabitants of the earth to-day ; some 300,000,000 aver 
that it was so. That has been the faith of other men, our predeces- 
sors, for nearly 1900 years. The faith of this great cloud of witnesses 
is a faith in a literal fact; that the very same Man, in His very 
same Body, did rise again from death. We use the word ‘ resur- 
rection,’ not as dissemblers, but as honest men, who say what they 
mean, and mean what they say. We use it, not by way of cloak, to 
give an air of orthodoxy to some unreal notion of our own. In using 
that term, now become so sacred, that to put a false sense on it 
would be to speak in riddles and turn a simple genuine word into 
a lie, we mean to express our faith that He did truly and bodily rise 
from death. If any terms in any tongue are apt to convey the idea 
of a literal resurrection of a real body, we intend to convey the 
notion which such terms express. This is what we believe, of His 
resurrection from the place of the dead, of His return to this earth 
from the place of the dead, wherever that place may be. But if so, 
then does it follow, that He still lives. His life as risen, may now 
be numbered, by the same calendar, which records the centuries of 
the era called by His name. ‘ Christ being risen, dieth no more.’ 
III. The power of the Resurrection is something above and beyond 
those lesser powers which the dead exert over the living, and men, 
during lifetime, on one another. It is a power resident in a risen 
personage, who has a true recorded history. In Him dwelt, of old, 
‘all the fulness of the Godhead.’ That was, in eternity, and because 
He was the Eternal Son of the Eternal Father, begotten of His Father 
before all worlds, and of one substance with Him. But more. ‘In 
Him,’ now, ‘ dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead,’ but in a way, 
to wit, ‘bodily.’ Incredible as it may sound, that is the Apostle’s 
statement, and no doubt can exist that he meant what he said. The 
fulness of the Godhead is ever the same. That fulness now dwells 
in Him ‘bodily’; such indwelling commenced in time, since a body 
cannot be eternal. But the body spoken of is not that of the humilia- 
tion: it is the body of glory, the body which rose from the dead, the 
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power of the Resurrection, whatever it be, flows from that body of 
glory in which the fulness of the Godhead now dwells ; its seat is in 
that Body of the risen Lord ; from that body as from a centre and 
point of departure it goes, active after its own way, and by its own 
law, and having nothing similar or equal to it here or elsewhere, 
before its own day or thereafter. 

IV. Look at the text again, You will see that in speaking of ‘the 
power of the Resurrection’ the Apostle adds another phrase, ‘the 
fellowship of His sufferings.’ 

We may not divide these two. The one belongs to the other. To 
know the power of His Resurrection, one must also know the fellow- 
ship in His sufferings. So then there is another death to die, over 
and above the natural death, and whatever goes with it. Christ’s 
sufferings were summed up at His death for us sinners; to have 
fellowship in His sufferings is to die for Him, as He died for us. It 
is to die to the old nature, to the ‘old man’ of our fallen and sinful 
estate, to self, to the flesh, with its affections and lusts. And this 
kind of death is, and must be, self-inflicted. Every one born into 
the world must endure sorrow and pain, some time or other, in the 
natural order of things. Those give him no fellowship in the suffer- 
ings of Christ, unless He unite them by faith to the Cross, and 
silently offer them to His Lord. Fellowship in Christ’s sufferings 
there can be none, till one will that it be so. 

So then, before the power we speak of can be felt or known, two 
things aredemanded of us. First, faith in it; a faith which lays hold 
of that and that only, and confesses that no other power in the 
universe is now, or ever will be, potent against death. : 

And secondly, there must be ‘a death unto sin, and a new birth 
unto righteousness’: a voluntary renunciation of the corruptions 
which are in the world through lust, and an effort to rise again into 
the better life in Christ. Without these two preparations in them- 
selves, the power of His Resurrection will remain to men an unknown 
force, as ineffective as the unknown God to the men of Athens. 


MORGAN DIX. 


The Easter Meals. 


And it came to pass, as He sat at meat with them, He took bread, and blessed it, 
and brake, and gave to them. S, Luxe xxiv. 30. 


E did eat before them. No doubt there is much that is 
mysterious here. It could not have been necessary for Him 
to have partaken of the food ; but as the angels ate of the provision 


which Abraham brought forth, so Jesus Christ ate before the se 
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to confirm their faith. ‘Therefore, let us rejoice as we think of these 
three Easter meals, for they make the fact of the Resurrection so 
unassailable. 

But they bring before us also another thought. What a proof do 
they afford that His delights are still with the sons of men! For 
eating implies fellowship. If we had not had these three meals, we 
might have missed a glorious truth. When we had been assured of 
the truth of His Resurrection, we must have fallen down and wor- 
shipped ; we should naturally have felt awe, as S. John was overcome 
by the sight of the risen Christ in Patmos isle. But we should have 
lost that holy familiarity which is our privilege to-day ; nay, we should 
not have dared to conceive that it was possible. And what a loss 
this would have been, in times of sorrow and of trial, when we feel 
the need of a superhuman friend whom we may approach with bold- 
ness, and of whose sympathy we may be sure! Those little frictions, 
which form so large a portion of life’s troubles, but which are so little 
in themselves, and which seem still less when told in the ears of some 
unsympathising friend,—how we delight to tell them in the ears of 
Jesus Christ, and feel sure that what is trying to us will never be 
trivial to our great sympathising Friend! How we love those feasts ! 
For they prove He is still the same Jesus who was ever wont to eat 
with publicans and sinners; that still He loves to associate with His 
people; and therefore we too, as the penitent, may approach and 
bedew His feet with the rain of repentant sorrow, and anoint His 
head with the ointment of our adoration; we too may lean our 
aching heads upon His breast, and ask Him the questions which 
perplex our souls. Yes, for it is the risen Christ who invites us in 
Rev. iii. 20: ‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any man 
hear My voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with Me.’ 

But now let us examine these three narratives separately in detail. 

I. The first of these Easter meals occurred at the close of His revela- 
tion of Himself to the two disciples journeying to Emmaus. It wasin 
some respects the most unaccountable of all the appearances of our Lord. 
We are not surprised at the appearance of ver. 36 to His chosen 
Apostles, nor are we surprised at the appearance in ver. 34 to Simon 
Peter, even though he had thrice denied our Lord : nor at the appear- 
ance to Mary Magdalene, for her heart was so overflowing with love 
to her beloved Master. But that to these two unknown disciples— 
who, though they had heard the rumour of His Resurrection, yet 
nevertheless had so little faith that they did not even stay to inquire 
into the truths of the strange rumours which were afloat—He should 
not only have revealed Himself, but that He should have devoted so 


Jone a time of that first Easter Day removing their errors, dissipating 
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their doubts, establishing their faith, was at any rate remarkable. 
Then, at least, I learn there is hope for us. We are insignificant, 
we are weak in faith, we are ofttimes wandering in the dark; but the 
same Master who cheered them will abide with us, and chase away our 
sorrow, our darkness, and our doubts, with the light of His coun- 
tenance and His love. 

II. The second meal, in S, Luke xxiv. 42, was during His first appear- 
ance to the eleven—or rather to the ten ; for Thomas was not with them 
when Jesus came. Weare not astonished at this appearance; rather, 
if we wonder at all, we should wonder He had not appeared to them 
before. Perhaps they themselves were surprised that they had 
hitherto been passed over. Why had He appeared to the women, 
and to the two insignificant disciples walking to Emmaus, and why 
had He not appeared to them? Were they not His own chosen 
Apostles? Were they not to see Him in His Resurrection-glory ? Oh 
yes ! the Master was not unmindful of them, but He waited until 
they were all assembled in that upper room, hallowed by so many 
sacred memories; and then He appeared unto them, and spake unto 
them words of peace. And so we hope to have Him present with us 
to-night. Weare gathered here in the Master’s name; we have heard 
the glad news, ‘ Christ Jesus is risen to-day.’ What think ye, that He 
will not come to our feast? Oh yes, he will! But first of all He 
must appear to the individual, and then He will appear to the 
Church. He must first appear to the Mary seeking Him with tears 
in the solitude of the garden, and to the repentant Peter, and to 
Cleopas and his companion as they converse together in the way 
upon high and holy themes, and then He will appear to the disciples 
in the upper room; and perhaps one reason why we do not realise 
His presence more in the upper room is because we do not oftener 
seek Him in the solitude of the chamber, or speak of Him as we talk 
to one another by the way. 

III. The third Easter meal was upon the lake-shore of Galilee. 
Here the scene was quite different. Everything was bustling ; here 
men were dragging nets, and here they were disentangling and 
counting fish ; and yet Jesus Christ is here also, taking an interest in 
their fishing, and providing for the bodily requirements of the tired 
toilers. So, after we have seen Him in the solitude of the chamber, 
and in the sanctity of the Church, we may expect to find Him even 
in the bustle of our daily life, sympathising with our disappoint- 
ments, guiding us in our successes and ofttimes withdrawing us 


i the secret of His presence for refreshment and reinvigoration. 
fe ; E. A. STUART. 
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VI. ILLUSTRATIONS 


Patience. PatiENcE is but lying-to and riding out the gale. 
xS.Pererii, © Pray and stay are two blessed monosyllables. 
staanidae Never think that God’s delays are God’s denials. 
Hold; hold fast; hold out. 
With time and patience, the mulberry-leaf becomes satin. 
‘Sire, it belongs to God’s Church rather to suffer blows than to 
strike them; but let it be your pleasure to remember that the Church 
is an anvil which hath worn out many a hammer.’ 


The Good J. ‘My sheep. Whose? 
Shepherd. The Good Shepherd’s. 
S. JOHN x. 27- ¢ Good,’ because— 
1. He gives them pasture: ‘I am the Bread of Life.’ 
2. He does not desert His flock when the wolf (of trouble) comes: 
“He seeth the wolf coming.’ 
3. He gives His life for the sheep. 
II. Marks of knowing them— 
1. They hear His voice. 
2. He knows them (2 Tim. ii. 19). 
a. Knows when they do not know themselves (‘When saw we 
Thee,’ etc. ). 
b. When they do not know Him (‘Samuel did not yet know the 
Lord’). 
c. He knows them not simply by name, but all about them: 
knows as a parent knows his children. . 
Ill. They follow Him: 
1. They do not lead. 
m & They are passive—He goes bef@dre—(‘The footsteps of the 
ock ’). 
3. This following leads to Glory (‘Where I am, there shall also 
My servant be’). 
4, They never perish (ver. 28). 


Shepherd and J, 'The personal connection : 
Sheep. =a shepherd and his sheep. 
S: Jounx: 27. JT. The Salvation of the flock consists in— 
1. I know them (The Lord knoweth them that are His); they 
follow. 
2. I give unto them eternal life, and they perish not at all. 
ae They cannot perish, because God is greater than all. 


Third Sunday after Easter 


Scriptures Proper to the Day. 


EPISTLE . : E : . 1%. PETER II. 11-17. 
GOSPEL . : : : . S. JOHN XVI. 16-22. 
FIRST MORNING LESSON . NUM. XXII. 

FIRST EVENING LESSON . NUM. XXIII. or XXIV. 
SECOND LESSONS . 3 . ORDINARY. 


I. COMPLETE SERMON 


Perfection. 


Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect. 
S. Marruew v. 48. 


MONG the many ‘ old orders’ which are, now-a-days, 
changing ‘to give place to new,’ not the least 
important is that ‘old order’ which, for centuries, 
has identified the highest morality with the follow- 
ing of the faith of Christ. Religion and morality, 
we are told by our primitive historians, were 
independent in their origins, and in the earlier 
stages of their development, and though in the 
dark ages popular morality could only be aroused by religious 
motives, and enforced by religious sanctions, the alliance, we are 
assured, was, after all, but an unholy one; and the time is coming, 
as for enlightened minds it has already come, when conduct is to re- 
assert its freedom from religious inference, and its native superiority 
to religious hope and fear. And in this, as in all other ages of 
intellectual transition, men are liable to renounce their belief in the 
old order prematurely, before they have attained a confident con- 
viction of the new. In the practical affairs of life we are awake to 
the danger of such a proceeding ; a mountaineer does not leave his 
hand-hold till his foot-hold is secure; a man of business does not 
retire till he has provided for his future ; an unjust steward is wise 
enough to falsify his accounts before his dismissal. But in the far 


deeper regions of the political, the moral, the spiritual life, pee 
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is too often reversed, and men let go with a strange improvidence 
their hold upon convictions, which, however inadequate, have been 
powerfully real in the past, only to clutch at empty nothingness and 
die shattered in the abyss. 

The question, therefore, of the relation between Christianity and 
moral conduct is for all who profess and call themselves, in any sense 
of the word, Christians, far more fundamental, and, at the present 
moment, far more vitally important than any of the minor anxieties 
which now exercise the religious world. Men only forget that this 
is so, because they are at present in possession of a body of moral 
rules and principles, which have come to be regarded as axiomatic, 
and for daily purposes practically complete. But this body of 
morality is an inheritance from the Christian past, and the spiritual 
momentum of the Christian past is upon it. If we look beyond it 
to the ethical questions which are still unsolved, or in process of 
solution—for example, those which concern the laws of marriage— 
the moral responsibility of nations in their collective capacity—the 
equity of capital and labour—the limits of the rights of conscience— 
the moral character of intellectual assent—the degree of human 
authority over the animal creation, we see at once that the first 
principles upon which these questions are being discussed are often 
strangely at variance with those upon which the body of our morality 
has been established ; and capable, if granted, of acting retrospectively 
and of disintegrating the very moral axioms of the past. In view, 
therefore, of this chaos, and of the havoc which its contemplation is 
now working in countless individual souls, we must not forget that 
Christianity has a moral system of its own, which claims to have the 
same relation to what may be called ‘ natural ethics’ that Revelation 
has to ‘ natural religion’ or ‘ natural theology,’ and that 


‘We needs must love the highest when we see it.’ 


The fact that in the earlier ages of human evolution, religion and 
morality were often entirely apart, and that their primitive severance 
has left its traces upon Hebrew as on other history, is no way incon- 
sistent with the Christian belief that in and by the Incarnation they 
were once and for all time united, and a new species thereby de- 
veloped in the spiritual world 


* All tended to mankind, 
And, man produced, all has its end thus far. 
But incompleted man begins anew 
A tendency to God. Prognostics told 
Man’s near approach ; so in man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 
Of a dim splendour ever on before 
In that eternal circle life pursues.’ 
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And our wider modern views of history do, therefore, but lay increas- 
ing emphasis upon the old speculation of the Franciscan theologians, 
who regarded the Incarnation as being, independently of its other 
aspects, the predestined, and, therefore, natural consummation of 
our race ; the birth of ‘a new creature’ by the one act, as we might 
now phrase it, of creative evolution, which has been done before the 
eyes of men. ‘Throughout pre-Christian civilisation the philosophic 
few either ignored religion or, dying, dallied with it doubtfully, and 
failed, therefore, to carry their high morality home to the hearts of 
men ; while the masses strove to shelter their laxity of conduct under 
the shadow of some more or less immoral superstition ; and the 
essential novelty of Christianity, when viewed from the side of human 
history, was its predestination of a new life, in which creed and conduct 
were intimately, indissolubly, necessarily one. The Sermon on the 
Mount is often regarded as merely a code of morality, which may 
be isolated with advantage from the metaphysics of the Christian 
creed. But if we regard the Sermon on the Mount as merely a 
moral code, we are at once struck by its intense, its impracticable 
idealism. 

‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit,’ ‘If thy right eye offend thee, pluck 
it out, ‘ Resist not evil, ‘Give to him that alii of thee, ‘ Love 
your enemies,’ ‘Take no ins for the morrow,’ ‘ Judge not,’ ‘ Be 
ye perfect.’ These and the like commandments, however much they 
may have been anticipated in India, or practised by Essene recluses, 
or thought out independently by Stoics here and there, are in too 
defiant contradiction of the apparent laws of social progress ever to 
have commanded the assent of the most practical portion of our race, 
except in the conscious assurance of a superhuman law under the 
human paradox, a divine power under the human will. And it is to 
this assurance that the whole of the Sermon on the Mount appeals. 
‘Let your light shine before men . . . that they may glorify your 
Father, ‘Love your enemies . . . that ye may be the children of 
your Father, ‘Pray to thy Father which seeth in secret,’ ‘Take no 
thought for your life . . . for your heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need,’ ‘ When ye pray, say, Our Father,’ ‘ Be ye perfect, even 
as your Father.’ The existence of a Divine Father, and our capacity 
for communion with Him, is the necessary postulate and _pre- 
supposition of the Sermon on the Mount. And this fact at once 
characterises the Christian system as one of ‘absolute morality.’ 
‘Be ye perfect, even as your Father is perfect.’ It puts before us an 
absolutely perfect Being as the ultimate standard for our conduct, 
condemning us by that very fact to be, ‘when we have done all, 
unprofitable servants,’ but consecrating all our ideal aspirations, by 
assuring us that they are not the mere mental fringes of our 
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experience, as it fades into unknown space, but justifiable appropria- 
tions by anticipation of a reality now outside us, but in time destined 
to be ours. ‘Brethren, now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be ; but we know that when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him ; for we shall see Him as He is.’ 

But a speculative knowledge of the absolute is, we know, impossible 
‘to us, for ‘no man hath seen God at any time.’ What is possible is 
an inductive knowledge through experience, and it is to such know- 
ledge that we are pointed in the Sermon on the Mount. ‘ Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin.’ ‘ Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, shall He 
not much more clothe you?’ ‘He maketh His sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust.’ ‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.’ ‘If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your Father which is in 
heaven give good things to them that ask Him?’ It is to the laws of 
nature and of human character that we are here referred for our 
knowledge of God; and no scientific distinction can be drawn 
between these two sources of information. The superficial plausi- 
bility of the criticism which accepts the notions of God which are 
derived from the laws of nature as being scientific, and rejects those 
which are derived from the laws of human character as being anthro- 
pomorphic, is solely due to the interfering presence of sin in the latter 
case, ‘ Ye being evil.’ But the presence of sin does not vitiate, it 
‘any obscures the evidence ; and when once in human history there 
had appeared a character in which could be found no fault, it became 
thenceforward and for ever strictly scientific to derive notions of God 
from that human personality, which is the highest object within pre- 
sent experience, and to conclude that our Father which is in heaven, 
however much, in the language of the day, He may transcend per- 
sonality, must yet, at least, be as much as personal, and therefore be 
more adequately represented in the mind of Christ than in the laws 
which govern the inanimate creation—as man is above the sunrise, 
and the fowls of the air, and the lilies of the field. ‘No man hath 
seen God at any time’: . . . ‘ the only begotten Son, He hath declared 
Him.’ ‘Philip saith unto Him, Lord, show us the Father. Jesus 
saith unto him, Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou 
not known Me, Philip ? He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.’ 
‘No man cometh unto the Father but by Me.’ 

Christianity, therefore, not only provides us with an absolute end 
for conduct which, as being real, makes our moral ideas speculatively 
justifiable, but it provides us with an adequate knowledge of that 
7 a the teaching and character and life and death of Jesus Christ: 
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that is, with a standard for conduct which, as having been realised in 
human history, makes our moral ideals practically possible. If 
the Sermon on the Mount had been and deintdindd a code of 
ethics, written upon tables of stone, it might have been liable to the 
charges of inadequacy and of exaggeration which have been so often 
brought against it. But it is part of a whole, and needs the inter- 
pretation of its Author’s life to be taken with it. Its Author 
lived it to the bitter end—loving, resisting not evil, exceeding the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, taking no thought for the 
morrow, judging no man, and accepting the logical conclusion of 
His own intense moral idealism—-scorn, solitude, the Cross. No; in 
the face of the life of Jesus Christ, it is wilful perversity to call the 
Sermon on the Mount exaggerated. In the face of the fruits of His 
death, it is impossible to call it inadequate; or to deny that the 
gradual amelioration of our servile, our domestic, our social, our 
political, our intellectual, our moral life was all contained by impli- 
cation in the precept, ‘ Be ye perfect,’ and has been wrought out 
under the influence of the Christian faith, in obedience to the Chris- 
tian sanction. 

For beside its end and its standard, Christianity has a sanction of 
its own: ‘ That ye may be the children of your Father’; ‘ And your 
Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward you openly.’ We have out- 
grown the form of religious utilitarianism which attempted to enforce 
morality by an acute sense of benefits to come; but we have not’ yet 
outlived the discredit into which that system dragged the religious 
sanction, and which gave rise to the popular modern fallacy that 
ethics and religion are best apart. 

But for the Christian this separation is impossible. Of course 
there may be many subordinate sanctions—political, physical, or 
other—obliging us to this or that particular action or forbearance ; 
precisely as there may be minor maxims under the general precept of 
perfection. But all these derive their authority from, and in case 
of conflict must be corrected by, the ultimate Christian sanction, 
union, communion, fellowship with the Father through the Son—an 
eternally present relationship, into which temporal distinctions do 
not enter. ‘ He that hath the Son hath life, and he that hath not 
the Son hath not life.’ 

It is legitimate and in some cases necessary to awaken an enlight- 
ened imagination by presenting this sanction, under the forms of 
space and time, and appealing to the present and future consequences 
of moral evil, in order to force its intrinsic malignity into clearer 
relief ; but in doing so we must remember that the consequences do not 
constitute, but only exhibit, the true nature of the evil, which consists 


essentially in our present separation from the Source of Life. oe 
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that hath not the Son hath not life’ And here extra-Christian 
criticism meets us with the objection: Why appeal, in so vitally prac- 
tical a matter, to a sanction which is mystical, and if not unreal, at 
least beyond the reach of experimental verification ? We answer, 
Because that sanction has been verified in history as the only adequate 
motive of the hearts and wills of men. Aristotle knew well the 
limitations of natural ethics, when he prefaced his great treatise with 
the mournful admission that it was useless for the young in years or 
in character—useless for all upon whom the hope of the future 
rested—useless to stem the lawless passions which were already 
hurrying Greece to that last chapter of its history which was written 
by S. Paul. Jesus Christ was not less experienced in human char- 
acter, when He said, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto Me, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.’ Secure in the power of His love to 
give the victory throughout the ages to the child-like spirit, that 
alone can out of weakness be made strong. Ethics are nothing if 
not practical, and all the ethical systems of antiquity failed simply 
and solely for lack of a motive force. They did what they could, the 
philosophers, the law, and the prophets. ‘They were necessary stages 
in the evolution of morality, at sundry times and in divers manners, 
till in the fulness of time Christ came, not to destroy, but to fulfil. 
Thenceforward religion and morality became, as we have seen, identi- 
fied in the belief that the ultimate end of conduct is union with the 
Father through the Son, and therefore necessitates the co-operation 
of His Spirit from above. That is the third essential of the Christian 
system of ethics—the belief in a Spirit, permanently present in the 
world, convincing it of sin, of righteousness, of judgment ; interpreting 
the example and continuing the work of the Incarnation, in the indi- 
vidual and in the race. ‘I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when He, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, He will guide you into all truth . . . for He shall receive of 
Mine, and shall show it unto you.’ And this doctrine of the Spirit is 
the Christian answer to the vexed question of the nature and origin 
of the moral faculty. We are familiar with the many efforts that 
have been made to defend the absolute character of morality, in face 
of the experiential philosophy, by postulating, under one name or 
other, a unique moral faculty; and of the plausible attempts of modern 
science to analyse that faculty into elements which are not moral. 
But to the Christian moralist the question is unessential ; for he rests 
not on our power to apprehend the absolute, but on the power of the 
absolute to comprehend us, ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh 

and whither it goeth : so is every one that is born of the Spirit.’ And 
ary, such spiritual influence is beyond speculative explanation, it 
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is as open to inductive verification as any other of the ultimate laws 
of science, which are only known by their effects. Look at the fruit 
of the Spirit—love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance—as it has been shown through eighteen 
centuries in the lives of individual Christians, and through their 
lives in the customs and laws and institutions of society, modifying 
and moulding them, by gradual development, into closer harmony 
with the law of love which is ‘ the mind of Christ’; and remember 
that man cannot gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles. 

Christianity therefore confronts the modern world with the claim 
to possess an ethical system which gathered up into itself and fulfilled 
all that was true in bygone philosophers or prophets, which has led 
us to the moral level upon which now we stand, and which is capable 
of infinite development in time to come, till the law of love is at length 
realised, and we all attain to the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ. But this claim rests entirely upon the strength of the 
combination between the Christian conduct and the Christian creed. 
That combination made possible what, without it, had been found 
impossible ; and we have yet to learn that any modern extra-Christian 
system can succeed where Moses and the prophets, where Plato and 
Aristotle, failed. Of course, in the lapse of ages, much that is non- 
essential has slowly grown incorporate both in conduct and in creed. 
The moral law of love must of necessity embody itself in subordinate 
moral maxims, to meet new cases as they arise; and the faith of 
Christ must of necessity clothe itself in formule borrowed from, and 
limited by, the language of their age. And every generation of men, 
in its weary yearning after rest, strives to invest its own maxims and 
formulz with an impossible finality, and to see in all that would 
surpass them, not fulfilment, but destruction. Now as ever, there- 
fore, there is work for Christian philosophers and prophets ; to follow 
the example of the Sermon on the Mount in distinguishing between 
letter and spirit, accident and essence. 


‘Faith in the thing, grown faith in the report, 
Whence need to bravely disbelieve report— 
Through increased faith in thing reports belie ? 


Correct the portrait by the living face, 
Man’s God, by God’s God in the mind of man.’ 

This is a work of increasing delicacy and difficulty, in a complex 
age like ours, when both in opinion and practice good and evil are 
often inextricably, indistinguishably interwoven, and a work not less 
certain now than of old to reward its workers with the benediction of 
being persecuted falsely ; but it is a necessary work, if the dependence 


of morality upon Christianity is to be maintained. For ° donate 
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ment’ is the phrase of the day, and we measure the vitality of an 
organisation by its power of adapting itself to new conditions, ex- 
panding in new atmospheres, appropriating, assimilating, utilising 
new customs and ideas, evolving new capacities from within, to 
answer each new call upon it from without. The moral system of 
Christianity has possessed this power in the past, and claims to 
possess it for the future, in a far more adequate degree than any of 
the secular systems which have grown up and flourished in the 
shadow of it, and embodied in their various watchwords of liberty, or 
utility, or happiness, or sacrifice, or self-development, partial and im- 
perfect expressions of the perfect law of love. But this morality, as 
we have seen, is what it is simply and solely in virtue of its union 
with a faith which has also proved its own vitality by permanent per- 
sistence, under varying and opposite conditions of persecution and of 
patronage, of ignorant and enlightened ages, of antagonistic forms of 
government, and forms of society, and forms of thought ; and is no 
less capable now than ever of bringing forth things new and old, and 
becoming all things to all men. 

The distinction therefore of spirit from letter, both in morality 
and creed, necessary as it is at all times, is, if possible, more necessary 
now ; for it justifies, in the region of theory, the claim of Christianity 
to an eternal interest and influence in the evolution of our race ; and 
by clearing its central verities from the battle-cloud of ages, it 
strengthens the force of our insistence upon the practical necessity 
of refusing to separate morality, not only in the pulpit, but whenso- 
ever and wheresoever, and under what name soever it is taught at all, 
from the faith which has alone been able to give it might and mean- 
ing in the past. 

The increasing pressure of the struggle for material existence in 
which the masses of men are now engaged threatens in the future to 
make pause for independent thought more and more impossible. 
Yet none the less the eternal issues of spiritual life and death are 
being invisibly fought out behind the chaos of the earthly conflict. 
There is need therefore now, if ever, to point men to the Sermon on 
the Mount, with all its infinite unworldliness of precept and of pro- 
mise, and to ask them, as they hurry by us in their struggle for 
success, ‘ Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God ?’ 


J. R. ILLINGWORTH. 
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II. OUTLINES ON THE EPISTLE 


The Brethren and the Brotherhood. 
Love the brotherhood. 1S. Prrer ii, 17. 


7\|HERE is a great difference between loving the 
| brethren and loving the brotherhood. S. Peter, 
writing his first epistle, commends his Christian 
disciples in the first chapter because they love the 
brethren; in the second chapter he exhorts them 
to love the brotherhood. The brotherhood is the 
society of the brethren. The brotherhood is the 
Church. 

One of the notable contrasts between the Apostles S. Peter and 
S. Paul, and their successors, the popes, the prelates, and the pres- 
byters, is their attitude toward the Church. The New Testament 
takes but little account of institutions. So indefinite is the New 
Testament record of the discipline, the worship, and the government 
of the apostolic company of Christians that the Romanist, the Epis- 
copalian, the Presbyterian, the Baptist can each say, ‘My way is the 
old way’; and each one can support his claim by excellent arguments 
out of the same Scriptures. The truth is, that nobody knows what 
the old way was. It is as lost as the old table and the old chairs in 
the upper room in which the Church began. Just how S. Paul set 
things in order at Corinth, no man can say. Probably S. Paul was 
guided on that occasion, and on most other occasions, by the prin- 
ciple of opportunism. He did that which the opportunity demanded. 
He was a great deal more concerned with getting the truths of the 
Christian religion into the hearts and lives of men than he was with 
any particular way of doing it. Any way to help men! Any way 
to save the souls of men! §, Paul cared more for the brethren than 
he did for the brotherhood. 

On the other hand, there were some people in Jerusalem, as there 
have been a great many people in a great many places since, who 
seemed to think that men ought to be helped only in the one old 
way. Whoever would be saved must keep the law of Moses. Really, 
I suppose they believed that nothing else would effectually help 
men, ‘They laid such emphasis, however, on the old way that the 
supreme purpose of religion seemed to be not so much to make 
people better as to make them better by a particular ers! 
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Nobody had any business to be good in any other way. To bring in 
any new method was to endanger the whole system of religion. 
These people wanted to furnish the chancels of all the Christian 
churches with a table and a set of chairs made exactly like those 
which had stood at Pentecost on the floor of the upper room. They 
were against any man who suggested that, although that furniture 
answered excellently for Jerusalem, something else might do better 
for Alexandria or Rome. These people insisted that all ‘fishers of 
men’ ought to use the same sort of bait and tackle that was used in 
the year one. S. Paul must fish at Athens just as S. Peter fished at 
Capernaum. The methods of the Lake of Galilee must be the 
methods of the Mediterranean. This way of looking at things set 
the emphasis upon the old precedents, attributed great importance 
to the established customs of the Christian society, elevated the 
brotherhood over the brethren. 

These two ideas about religion have contended from the beginning. 

I, You remember how the Apostles found a man one day who was 
doing their work, and doing it more successfully than they were, but 
not according to their method. This man followed not with them. 
He loved the brethren, he loved every brother in the street. He 
wanted to help all who needed help, and he did help them in the 
name of Jesus. But for some reason he seems not to have loved the 
brotherhood. He had no connection with the brotherhood. And 
the brotherhood did not like that. They forbade the man. They 
said that all that good work of casting out devils in the Master's 
name belonged to them. That was the brotherhood’s business. 
They put a stop to that beneficent ministry. They were quite 
willing to let the brethren go on being vexed with devils, for the 
sake of the brotherhood. 

It was about this matter that dissension arose in the days of the 
Apostles between the Jewish and the Gentile converts. The Jews 
were not willing to relax the regulations of the religious society to 
meet the new conditions. Instead of going out with hands extended 
to welcome every Gentile brother who desired to take Christ for his 
teacher, they stayed back, reflecting that such an invitation would 
be inconsistent with the customs of the brotherhood. And when 
S. Paul and S. Peter received these brethren, and brought them by a 
new way into the brotherhood, and men began to become Christians 
without ever being Jews at all, these conservative people were 
indignant. S. Peter lost the presidency of the Church at Jerusalem ; 
S. Paul was complained about, called a heretic, hindered in his work, 
and persecuted. This was the first Christian controversy. It was 
the occasion of the calling of the first Christian council. That was 
ae talked about there at Jerusalem: should their first care 
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be about the brotherhood—that is, about the keeping of the old 
customs? or should their first care be about the brethren—that is, 
about the saving of the souls of all men in any way ? 

II. The question was decided at Jerusalem in favour of the brethren. 
The mind of the Apostolic Church, as then expressed, was for setting 
the salvation of the individual above the preservation of any ancient 
custom. It was settled that the brotherhood existed for the brethren, 
not the brethren for the brotherhood. Nevertheless the thought of 
the Church for centuries ran in the other channel. ‘lhe great work 
was the building of an institution, the strengthening and elaborating 
of an ecclesiastical organisation. To erect stupendous buildings, to 
maintain a splendid ceremonial, to gain money, and to get power, 
were the undertakings which largely occupied the medizval church- 
men. Then came the Reformation. The Reformation was that old 
Jerusalem council over again. The question once more came up for 
settlement—which is the more important, the soul or the Church, 
the brethren or the brotherhood? The supreme purpose of the 
Reformation was to readjust the broken balance. They took away 
the emphasis from the federal idea in religion, and set it on the 
individual idea. They taught that the soul of one man is worth more 
than all the ecclesiastical organisations in the world. Perish the 
brotherhood if it hinder the brethren ! 

The Reformation, however, was not by any means an unqualified 
success. That, indeed, could hardly be expected. The Reformation 
was a reaction, and a reaction is a fall from one extreme to another. 
It is an endeavour to get a more accurate measure by taking all the 
weights out of one side of the scale and putting them on the other. 
The immediate result of the Reformation was anarchy. ‘The 
brethren were now in the ascendant; the old brotherhood was 
abandoned ; every brother did what was right in his own eyes. The 
world was filled with confusion. A hundred strange doctrines fol- 
lowed the unguided readings of untrained theologians in the pages 
of the Bible, and a hundred fanatical sects arose to represent them. 
Every man who even fancied that he had discovered a new truth got 
his friends and his neighbours together, and formed as many of them 
as he could persuade to follow him into a new ‘church.’ 

Along with this went, in some places, a forsaking of the Ten 
Commandments, and in other places a rejection of the Christian 
creed. Men proposed to have no authority over them whatever. 
The standard of faith, the standard of morals, was to be anew con- 
structed by every individual out of the Bible. All the old traditions, 
the old ways, the old interpretations were to go for nothing. The 
Christian religion had been asleep or dead for sixteen hundred years. 


And now every man was an apostle. The old despotism was perce 
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by the dismemberment of Christendom : the old superstition was 
followed by the new scepticism. And these evils continue to the 
present day. Mahe oF Mi 

Thus the Christian world was divided, and is divided still, into 
two opposing camps, Protestant and Catholic, each of them repre- 
senting one of these contending ideas of religion. The underlying 
principle of Protestantism is the exaltation of the brethren above 
the brotherhood; the underlying principle of Catholicism 1s the 
exaltation of the brotherhood above the brethren. 

II. Both are right and wrong. Each needs the other. The love 
of the brotherhood divorced from the love of the brethren will always 
lead to superstition, to an undue reverence for form and custom, to 
some sort of tyranny. The love of the brethren separated from the 
love of the brotherhood will always minister to foolish divisions, to 
confusion of faith, to ecclesiastical anarchy. Catholicism is not the 
right religion; Protestantism is not the right religion. We ought 
to be Catholic Protestants and Protestant Catholics. We ought 
never to be satisfied until we are just as Protestant and just as 
Catholic as S. Peter and S. Paul. S. Peter, who said, ‘Love the 
brotherhood,’ said also, ‘Love as brethren.’ S. Paul, whose charac- 
teristic doctrine of justification by faith is the great doctrine in the 
Protestant creed, had more to say than any other New Testament 
writer about the Church. 

We ought to love the brethren. Religion is for men. The 
mission of the Church is to help everybody who needs help. There 
is constant need of humanising the work of the Church, that is, of 
emphasising the supreme purpose for which the Church exists—to 
make the world better. The test of any method, of any custom in 
the Church, is not its age, but its actual usefulness. That ministry, 
for example, is a valid ministry which succeeds in saving souls. That 
organisation is the best which can show the best results. In the 
Church, as everywhere else, the proof of the tree is in the fruit. We 
ought to welcome every innovation, every new idea, in proportion to 
its attractive influence. The Church is meant to bring the life of 
Jesus Christ to the knowledge of every man in the world. The 
Church is set to teach the great truths that He taught, and to get 
all people to believe them. Every endeavour to make that life 
more real and that truth more true to men has a right place in the 
Church. The Church ought to be big enough to take in all the 
brethren. There ought to be no need for anybody who loves the 
Lord Jesus Christ and wants to lead others into the light of that 
love, to go out of the Church to do it. Somehow, in the great 
reunited Church of the future, every sort of worship, every variety of 


ecclesiastical organisation, every kind of method, every kind of man, 
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will have a place. There will be room in it for the mistaken people. 
There will be room in it for the men of one idea. There will be 
room in it for all the brethren, and for all who love the brethren. 
The only ones who will have to stay out will be those who are not 
good enough Christians to tolerate differences. In the Church of 
the future, in which men will care more for souls than they will for 
systems, and in which the love and service of the Lord Jesus Christ 
will be the beginning and the middle and the end of religion, there 
will be a great deal of affirmation, but a great scarcity of negation. 
People will be content to set forth what they actually believe, with- 
out pronouncing condemnation on those who believe other than that. 
There will be no effort to force faith. There will be such thorough 
confidence in the divinity of truth that truth will be left to prevail 
in its own way and in its own time, without the assistance of 
intolerance. 

On the other hand, while we ought to love the brethren, we ought 
also to love the brotherhood. It is Christ Himself who directs us to 
hear the Church. The customs of the ancient society, the ways of 
the Church, ought not to be readily laid aside. The probability is 
that the brotherhood is wiser than any of the brethren. The estab- 
lished order is the growth of long experience. It is the result, of 
dealing for centuries with human nature. These ways have been 
found helpful. They have been tried and proved. The chances are 
that they are the best ways that can be discovered. Welcome, in- 
deed, all new ways, if they are better ways. Let us not be so com- 
mitted to a system as to deny all possibility of betterment. To get 
a good work done is what we want, not to get it done in any par- 
ticular way, even the most venerable. Nevertheless, until the new 
has shown its superiority, the old is better. 

We ought to be loyal to the Church. We ought, as S. Peter says, 
to love the Church. The customs of the Church ought to be as dear 
to us as the customs of the family. We ought to try to learn all 
that we can about the Church, its history, its interpretations of 
doctrine, its ways of helping people, its place in Christendom. Iam 
sorry for anybody who belongs to a sect, whose membership is in a 
little, narrow, exclusive religious society which was established for 
the emphasising of some one fragment of Christian doctrine, or for 
the sake of protesting against some old departure from the truth. I 
am sorry for anybody who cannot be enthusiastic about his Church, 
who does not honestly believe that it is the very Church itself, that 
Christ was the actual founder of it, and the Apostles the first minis- 
ters; and that there is room in it for the whole circumference of 
Christian truth, and that all Christians of all names can find in it all 


that is best in each of their denominational positions, and A Eon 
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deal more. Something is the matter, either with the Church or with 
the Christian, when the Christian does love not the Church. 
GEORGE HODGE. 


III. OUTLINES ON THE GOSPEL 


Sorrow and Joy. 


And ye now therefore have sorrow; but I will see you again, and your heart shall 
rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you. S. Joun xvi. 22. 


ASSET us consider from the text first, the things which 
“|| would be likely to cause sorrow to the disciples, 
and then at the nature and source of their after 


oy. 

: 4 Let us first glance at the darker, the Good 
Friday side of the picture. ‘ Ye now, therefore, 
have sorrow —sorrow first because they knew He 
was going away, because their Master was about to 
be taken from their head, because they would so soon be bereft of 
their counsellor, guide, protector, friend ; soon, and they should hear 
no more the gracious words that proceeded from His lips; witness 
no more His many wonderful works; soon, and they would have 
none to repair to in difficulty, none to fly to in distress, none to 
shelter and protect them from the world’s unkindness, His presence 
as the shadow of a great rock, in a weary land. ‘True, He had said 
to them a few verses before, ‘It is expedient for you that I should 
go away.’ But this was one of the hardest lessons He had ever 
taught them—to believe that the orphan would be happier for His 
bereavement, that the army would fight better when its Chief was 
gone, that disciples would be better able to cope with the world 
after seeing their Master given over to its power. ‘This was a hard 
saying ; their faith had not risen to any adequate conception of the 
mighty influence which was to be to them as an indwelling Christ, a 
Master at hand always, to guide and to comfort, to uphold, to 
bless. ‘They could think of nothing but the coming separation, of 
what lone things they should be in this great world when Christ was 
gone. And perhaps they would think (as the approaching end of 
every dear friend makes us all think), of the many instances in which 
there had been a want of kindness, and affection, and duty—selfish 
things, unkind things, inconsiderate things, what would we give if we 


er them now. We never had loved our friend enough, 
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never requited His goodness to us as we ought, and now that He 
is going away we feel all this deeply. So would reason these dis- 
ciples. They had been proud, they had been factious, they had been 
hankering after the world’s great things; they had partaken 
grudgingly of their Master’s Cross, and cup, and persecution, and 
contumely, and shame. And they know that these things had gone 
to His heart, had been to Him as wounds before His time—wounds 
received too in the house of His friends; bitter remembrance this 
for the eleven, and one that would come back with a terrible fresh- 
ness as they saw the parting hour approaching. ‘ Ye now, therefore, 
have sorrow ’— 

Sorrow because of the declared manner of His death. If He had 
been about to die the common death of all men; if, young though 
He were, He was to be deprived of the residue of His years by 
pining sickness, if they could have stood by His bed and watched 
Him as the fastenings of the earthly tabernacle gave way, as the pale 
lamp of life went gradually out, and the spirit passed into the world 
of spirits, silently and without a struggle, this might have lightened 
that great sorrow. There is often a nobleness and sublimity in a 
good man’s end, the sight of which, for the time, almost reconciles 
the broken heart to its loss—to see him at that moment of all 
moments, his faith strong, his hope bright, his views clear, his whole 
mind tranquil and staid, amid the tempestuous heavings of life’s last 
scene, anchored upon the rock, to see how there is a power within 
him which survives nature’s power which grows with weakness, is re- 
newed as the body wastes, gathering fresh honour upon honour’s 
head, girding the departing spirit with the strength of immortality. 
Oh, it is like a store of posthumous joy laid up for us to think of that 
peaceful and unclouded end. But what was Christ’s death to be? 
What had He told them it should be only a few days before? ‘Then 
He took unto Him the twelve, and said unto them, Behold, we go 
up to Jerusalem, and all things that are written by the prophets 
concerning the Son of Man shall be accomplished. For He shall be 
delivered unto the Gentiles, and shall be mocked and spitefully en- 
treated, and spit upon ; and they shall scourge Him and put Him to 
death.’ True, He had assured them on the third day He should 
rise again. But this saying was hid from them. They seem never 
to have put a distinct meaning upon it ; not even its actual fulfilment 
could bring back the forgotten prediction to their minds; they could 
think of nothing but the death, its shame, its violence, its dishonour, 
its tendency to extinguish utterly their last hope of a temporal king- 
dom, and to fasten on themselves the life-long brand of having been 
the followers of one who was hanged upon a tree. We need not 
hesitate to put down selfishness as having entered very praely Pe 
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this sorrow of the disciples. It was dark, all dark, the disciples 
could not bear up against this: ‘ Ye now, therefore, have sorrow.’ 

II. All dark, I said, but this was not so; if the eye of faith be but 
strong enough to see it, God always assures us of light at eventide. 
‘Ye now, therefore, have sorrow,’ saith the Holy Saviour, ‘ but I will 
see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man 
‘taketh from you.’ 

How beautiful is the law of our mental constitution, which makes 
joy such an overruling, absorbing, past-obliterating thing! So soon 
as it comes the preceding suffering becomes expunged, erased from 
thought, blotted out as a thing which had never been. The truth 
has no more striking illustration than that given by our Lord Him- 
self, based on the feelings of the maternal heart; putting the 
suffering, as one of memory’s distant things far back, something 
long ago: ‘She remembereth no more the anguish, for joy that a man 
is born into the world.’ Such was to be the joy of the disciples 
now. That dark crucifixion scene, they remember it no more; that 
dreadful distressing sacrifice, they remember it no more ; that burying 
of their best hope in the sepulchre in the garden, they remember 
it no more for joy that Christ had come to them again; and this 
is the Easter aspect of our subject: ‘I will see you again.” This 
promise, taken in connection with the joy which was to follow, points 
clearly for its fulfilment to that meeting of the disciples with closed 
doors on the evening of the first day of the week, concerning which 
we are told, ‘Then were the disciples glad when they saw the Lord.’ 
It is observable that our Lord lost not a moment in making known 
His triumphs to those whom it chiefly concerned. With the attri- 
butes and properties of His risen Body, He might have appeared to 
the utter confounding of His enemies in the streets of Jerusalem, 
might have awed the chief priests in the Temple, or have confronted 
Pilate on his dishonoured judgment-seat. But there were troubled 
disciples to be comforted, and He could brook no delay in minister- 
ing to their relief. ‘There they were, behind those closed doors, shut 
up, as it were, in Doubting Castle, and under the custody of Giant 
Despair ; full of faithless thoughts, wondering, reasoning, question- 
ing, desponding, sad, their own Scriptures not remembered, nor yet 
their Master’s words. But He remembered those words, and remem- 
bered how, on that one sad night, He had said unto them, ‘ Ye now, 
therefore, have sorrow ; but I will see you again, and your heart 
shall rejoice.’ And His words were fulfilled ; their hearts did and 
must rejoice on many accounts. 

Thus it would rejoice them to see how kindly He had remem- 
bered them, how promptly He had come to them, and how affec- 
sa He had met them again, for the first time, without a word 
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or*look or gesture that had not love in it. Behind those closed 
doors, they were, no doubt, talking of what the women had said. 
By this time the testimonies had accumulated, and they must have 
begun to believe that their Lord was risen. But if so, how would 
He meet them for the first time ? Would He not reproach them for 
their unkind desertion of Him at the approach of Judas; for their 
leaving Him to tread the wine-press alone ; for their not returning, 
with one exception, to soothe the agonies of His dying ; and for their 
leaving it to strangers’ hands even to see that He had a grave? All 
this, I say, they might have expected, for such would be our thoughts 
naturally. Yes; and, therefore, not Christ’s thoughts, which are 
higher and better far. He yearned after His brethren. Unkindness 
had not altered His affection for them; for, with all their short- 
comings, He knew that they loved Him still. Thus He came back 
from the Cross with the same heart of love with which He went 
to it. And, therefore, when suddenly and mysteriously He appeared 
standing in the midst of them, His first words were not a reproach 
to Peter for his denial, nor a reminder to John of his flight, nor 
a rebuke to them all for their unbelief and slowness of heart, but 
one short precious sentence, hallowed to them by many a sacred and 
dear remembrance, ‘ Peace be unto you.’ Oh, how would the words 
come back to them then! ‘I will see you again, and your hearts 
shall rejoice.” 

III. ‘Your joy no man taketh from you,’ for who should take it 
from them? In what did it consist but in a sight of Christ, in an - 
assured part in the covenant, in a felt interest in the unchanging 
regards of Him concerning whom it is said, Whom He loveth He 
loveth unto the end? Yes, this was the strength of the Apostles’ 
joy, as it must be the strength of ours. They had nothing else to 
depend upon. Coming to them so kindly as He did, and so soon, 
they saw how He could love them through all their weaknesses, and 
faults, and miscarriages, and sins—through the unwatchfulness of 
some that slept ; through the cowardice of one that denied ; through 
the inconstancy of those who fled; through the faithlessness that 
only a few hours before had treated as an idle tale the report of His 
having risen from the dead. Yes, through all this and a great deal 
more had Jesus loved them. They were His own. Through evil 
report and through good report He must keep them, Through 
temptations and through trials He must keep them. He had set His 
heart upon them, and chosen them -out of the world as men whom 
His blood should purchase, His grace should sanctify, His omnipo- 
tence should save. ‘I know My sheep, and am known of Mine.’ This 
is their joy, and a joy which no man taketh from them. 

Neither shall any man take it from you, if such a joy be ae 
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If you have had a sight of Christ, if He, by His Spirit, hath r0- 
nounced over you those soul-saving words, ‘ Peace be unto you’; if 
He have shown you His hands and His side, and you have come to 
see in them, pierced and smitten for your sins, your soul’s ransom, 
your heart’s peace, then your joy shall be as the disciples’ joy, and 
like theirs shall never be taken away. The great comfort of a joy 
based on the antecedent love of Christ, as well as the great security 
for its continuance, is that it shifts the difficulties of the work, and 
so to speak, almost the responsibility of our salvation, upon Christ. 
‘I am my beloved’s, and my beloved is mine’; if Jesus hath set His 
love upon me, if He hath deigned to call me His own, if He hath 
given desires which He only excites in His people, crosses which 
He only lays upon His people, a joy and peace in believing which 
are only felt by His people, not only should your hearts rejoice, but 
you should feel it to be a joy which no man taketh from you. 
Yes, this must be our rock at all times. When we fall into a state 
of spiritual deadness, we must cleave to this; when we have been 
overtaken in a fault, in penitence and in deep shame, we must cleave 
to this; when God makes His face to shine upon us, we must cleave 
to this. It is but holding on by that by which God himself holds 
on by: ‘The mountains shall depart, and the hills shall be moved, 
but My kindness shall not depart from Jacob, neither shall the 
covenant of My peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath mercy 
upon thee.’ D. MOORE. 


IV. OUTLINES ON THE LESSONS 
Whole Views of Life. 


And Balak said unto him, Come, I pray thee, with me unto another place, from 
whenee thou mayest seethem. Thou shalt see but the utmost part of them, and shalt 
not see them all: and curse me them from thence. Numpers xxiii. 13. 


AIANY of you will recall the story from which these 
words are taken, and the striking picture which it 
draws. The Israelites are travelling through the 
desert. They are approaching the domain of 
Balak, king of Moab. Balak is frightened, and 
sends for the Mesopotamian wizard, Balaam, and 
bids him curse the dangerous intruders. But 
-  Balaam, filled with a higher spirit than he under- 
stands, blesses instead of cursing. Again the effort is made, and the 
ce eect follows in another place. And then it is that there 
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occurs to the monarch the idea which is recorded in the text. Per- 
haps if the Mey did not see the whole host in its multitude the 
curse would come more readily. ‘Let us stand where we can only 
see a part of them,’ he says. ‘Peradventure thou canst curse me 
them from thence.’ 

Tt was a vain expedient. The blessing came still pouring forth 
more richly than before. Why should it not? It was not the 
quantity but the quality of Israel which drew the blessing. It was 
not because there were so many of them, but because they were set 
on lofty purposes and carried in their bosom mighty spiritual issues, 
that God took care of them and made them strong. It was a hope- 
less hope of Balak. And it was like a child. It was the transparent 
self-cheat of infancy. So children play with themselves and one 
another, saying, ‘Let us see only a part and make believe that 
that is all’ 

L It is a beautiful and noble faith when a man believes in the 
absolute truth, unfound, unfindable perhaps by man, and yet surely 
existent behind and at the heart of everything. It is a terrible thing 
when a man ceases to believe in it, and ceases to seek for it. He 
sinks out of the highest delight and purity. For him the great glory 
of life is gone. Petty and selfish economies sweep in and overwhelm 
him. Not what is true, but what will tell for the advantage of some- 
thing which he thinks valuable, becomes the object of his search. 
He questions everything, as the lawyer questions a witness, in the 
interest of a cause. Then comes the Balak folly. Then the man 
shuts his eyes to everything which will not tell upon his side. Then 
he refuses to look upon the whole of things, and sees only the portion 
which will minister to his passion or his spite. 

II. Upon the dark places of partial vision I know that I should 
never find the great Seer of human life, who is Christ. Christ saw 
all life in God. That means that He saw life in its completeness. 
No being ever saw the evil and misery as He beheld it. He saw sin 
with all the intensity of holiness. But nobody ever has dared call 
Jesus Christ a pessimist. He saw the end from the beginning. He 
saw the depth from the surface. He saw the light from the darkness. 
He saw the whole from the parts. Therefore He could not despair. 
There was no curse of life upon His lips. Infinite pity! A pity 
that has folded itself around the world’s torn and bleeding heart like 
a benediction ever since—but no curse! And who are we, with our 
little feeble rage and petulance, flinging our testy curses where the 
Lord’s blessing descended like the love of God? Oh, if you ever find 
yourself cursing life, get your New Testament and read what Jesus 
said looking down on Jerusalem from the height of the Mount of 
Olives, looking down on man from the measureless height of the Ses ! 
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III. I must do little more than allude to the one other application 
of our truth which is in my mind; but I must not let you go without 
alluding to it. It is the saddest and most terrible of all. I am 
thinking of the desperation and bitterness which come with the sight 
of pain without the sight of the higher consequences and results of 
pain. It is the old tragedy of the Book of Job, and of the books of 
thousands of tortured lives. ‘Curse God and die’ seems sometimes 
to be the only outcome of it all. Perhaps, nay almost certainly, there 
are some to whom it seems so this morning. . It is the only outcome 
of it all, if the pain you feel or see is all. Butif the whole of a man’s 
life from its beginning to its endless end, from its surface in to its 
inmost heart, is capable of being taken into account, then that 
desperate outcome is not the only one. There is a blessing and a 
thankfulness which may overcome and drown the curse. Suppose 
that, looking at pain, and with the curse just growing into shape 
upon your lips, a great hand takes you up and lifts you. And as 
you rise your vision widens. And slowly education grows into your 
view, surrounding pain, and drawing out its sense of cruelty, and 
crowding in upon it its own sense of love and purpose. Then, in the 
larger vision, must not the curse perish? And if the lips are not 
strong enough to open into thankfulness, at least the eyes, still full 
of pity, may wait in peace. 

This is the fear we have to-day. The sense of human pain grows 
stronger all the time. And it sometimes seems as if the sense of 
purpose and education grew weaker in a multitude of souls. It is the 
heart of man taken, Balaam-like, to a place whence it can see the 
part and not the whole; and who that listens does not hear the 
muttering of the curse? Where is the help, first for your soul, then 
for the whole great world? Not in saying that pain is not pain, not 
in shutting the eyes to the part which is so awfully manifest, but in 
seeing, in insisting upon seeing, the whole. 


‘To feel, although no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud that spreads above, 
And veileth love, itself is love.’ 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


The Two Ways of seeing Christ. 
A little while, and ye shall see me no more. 8, Joun xvi. 19. 


Las LITTLE while, and ye shall see me no more’ (the best 
ss. have ovxére for ovx). ‘Ye shall see’ here is Oewpeire, 


ay his Oewpeiv strictly refers to physical sight, and Oewpot are 
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spectators. In this sense after our Lord’s death they could no more 
see Him thus (except when He willed thus to manifest Himself). 
* And again, a little while, and ye shall see Me.’ Here the ‘little 
while’ refers to the day of Pentecost, and the consequent gift of the 
Holy Spirit, which should enable them to see Him after a new 
manner, the words ‘ye shall see’ are dyecOe, and here the verb 
opay refers to spiritual perception, to that sight which they should 
have through the power of the Holy Ghost, which, while it was 
different altogether in kind, was also greater in that it extended 
to an apprehension of Christ, which they could not have then, and 
which should grow until it found its full consummation in the 
Beatific Vision in eternity. 

II. But the words have their application to us also, and are 
especially appropriate for Easter thoughts. 

We, too, like the Apostles, begin by seeing Christ only in an 
inferior way as spectators of His life, as recorded in the gospels. 
We read of Him, and with more or less distinctness bring before us 
the events of His life, as we might the history of any great man. 
We learn many interesting facts about Him, what He said and did, 
in a word, we begin by knowing about Christ. But our Lord says, ‘In 
a little while ye shall see Me.’ Not with this mere natural knowledge, 
but by the gift of spiritual sight, and if we have this sight and are 
using it, we pass from knowing about Christ to knowing Him per- 
sonally, experimentally, as our Lord, and Saviour, and All. 

This sight is exercised and deepened by the practice of meditation, 
and Easter calls us to look beyond the grave, to see Him in His 
glorified life. ; ’ 

III. These two kinds of sight are more clearly distinguished when 
we recall that our Lord said, ‘The Spirit of Truth, whom the world 
cannot receive, because it seeth (Oewpe?) Him not’ (S. John xiv. 17). 
Here again we have the first kind of sight, physical sight ; the world 
seeth not the Spirit, because it has only natural sight, and He cannot 
make Himself visible to the mere eyes of nature. 

We have the eyes of the Spirit. Are we using them? Are we 
developing them? It is true of spiritual faculties as well as natural, 
that while they are developed by exercise, they become atrophied by 
disuse. 

And true it is that some never see spiritual things, because they 
never cultivate any other sight than that of nature. How many 
need to cry with the blind man, ‘Lord, that I might receive my 
sight’ (S. Mark x. 51). s 

Does Easter mean for us anything more than a cessation of Lenten 
penitence? Does it mean a life hid with Christ in God? a glorious 
vision of a world beyond ? A. G. Ls gama 
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A Study of Temptation. 


And Balaam said unto the angel of the Lord, I have sinned. Numpers xxii. 34. 


Be te proceeds on his evil way, the slave of his besetting 
sin: he is bent on earning Balak’s house full of silver and gold, 
and being promoted to great honour. He seeks for enchantments, 
he tries to elicit the curses of the demons; if he cannot bend the 
immortals, he will move hell from beneath. It is in vain. Against 
his will he is forced to break into that unparalleled series of pro- 
phecies in all their rhythmic grandeur, and to Balak’s complaint he can 
only answer, ‘ How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed, and how 
shall I defy whom the Lord hath not defied ?’ And then, as with a 
deep sigh of discontent at his own false position which yet he will 
not abandon, he adds, as though it were in spite of himself, ‘ Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” It was 
thus at Bamoth-Baal, it was thus in the field of Zophim on the to 
of Pisgah, it was thus at the top of Peor which looketh towards Jeshi- 
mon, it was thus, when abandoning all further search for demon 
divinations, he set his face towards the wilderness. God had blessed 
and he could not reverse it, till at last, when Balak’s anger was kindled, 
with a cry he smote his hands together and bade Balaam flee to his 
place, no richer and no greater, but much guiltier than when he came. 
But how intensely significant to all except the dulness of a vulgar 
and a shallow conceit is the whole of this story! The devil is always 
ready to bid high for the soul of a man, but he does not care to pay. 
The sinner finds that he has sold his soul for naught—for a crude 
apple or a lost paradise; for a mess of red pottage, and forty years 
after for the exceeding great and bitter cry ; for a Babylonish garment 
and a wedge of gold buried beneath his tent-sod, and then, for the 
stoning and burning, and accursed heap in the valley of Achor; for 
the blessings of the evil genii which are curses in disguise. His ‘mis- 
feasance fruitless, unperfected, unrewarded, disappointed, discredited 
Balaam rose up and went and returned to his place. ; 
I. The death of the wicked cannot but mean a fearful looking 
forward, and the death of the righteous is but a step into the open 
air out of a tent already luminous with light which shines though its 
transparent folds. Now mark the sequel. Can anything be more 
senseless than for a man to bid God wait his leisure, to lavish upon 
Satan the bud and blossom, the dawn and burning noon, the rich 
wine mantling in life’s golden cup, and never intend to reserve for 
God anything but life’s decrepitude and decay, its ragged and muddy 
= an dim and drizzling twilight, its rotten lilies and cankered 
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roses? Salvation is not thrust upon us; salvation will not drop on 
any of us at haphazard. He whose wish it is to die the death of the 
righteous, if that wish be sincere, must begin now to live the life of 
the righteous, and how few, even of professing Christians, are in any 
true sense righteous, ‘lest having been often reproved and hardened 
in his heart, he be suddenly cut off and that without remedy.’ 

Balaam’s prayer for the death of the righteous while he makes no 
effort after the life of the righteous is a monstrosity. Is there 
not a certain and inevitable congruity between fruit and tree; can 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? 

II. But perhaps you think that there was an intense aggravation 
in the guilt of Balaam because his soul was so full of illumination. 
Now; the principle is true that they who are admitted into a more 
holy sanctuary, are guilty of a deeper sacrilege. And it is true that 
God had endowed this Mesopotamian sorcerer with splendid insight. 

Yet the high theoretic knowledge did not drag Balaam back 
from the shameful, practical apostasy, and what will it avail us ? 
Have we not ten times the knowledge of Balaam, and in tenfold ful- 
ness and clearness the sceptre and the star which Balaam saw afar 
off? Have not we beheld them day and night ? 

No man ever sinned without being well aware that the sin was a 
sin, and the punishment is but sin taken a little lower down the 
stream. 

III. And so observe the two short notices which sum up all the 
rest that we know of Balaam’s career. They give us the inevitable 
dénouement of the terrible tragedy. How many a criminal has felt 
the anguish of the scourge and the horror of the prison, and yet has 
only been set free from them to violate the law again, returning like 
a dog to his vomit and like a sow that has been washed to her 
wallowing in the mire! And so it was with Balaam. A man does 
not get rid of his sin if he does not struggle against it, and not 
easily even then. Balaam had gone back to his people, but he was 
still uncured of his hankering for gold; he was once more tempted 
to place his glorious powers and his execrable services at the disposal 
of the king of Moab. Divinations, enchantments, curses have proved 
in vain, now he would have recourse to an implement of destruction 
far more devilish and far more terribly effectual. Then came the end. 
Balaam’s sin found him out, as sin alwaysdoes. The due reward of the 
works was given him. The death of the righteous was not destined 
for this corrupted traitor, for this apostate seer. It might have 
been even if he had turned back at the first terrific warning, but how 
could he expect the death of the righteous in this world who had 
sown corruption broadcast into the souls and pestilence in the bodies 
of men? And how did he die? Listen! ‘And the saa of 
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Israel warred against the Moabites and they slew the kings of Moab, 
besides the rest of them that were slain ; Balaam also the son of Beor 
they slew with the sword.’ Not with the righteous, but fighting 
among the enemies of God; not in honoured age, happy with 
children’s voices round his bed, but in the red front of guilty strife. 
For the sake of a handful of paltry dross he had sold his eternal 
jewel to the enemy of man, and he had earned the dreadful two-fold 
epitaph which the New Testament inscribes with ceremonious repro- 
bation upon hisname. One epitaph is ‘ Balaam the son of Beor, who 
loved the wages of unrighteousness.’ The other is, ‘Balaam who 
taught Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the children of Israel, 
to eat things sacrificed unto idols, and to commit fornication ty 
Life is a very serious thing, even for triflers. ‘The sting of death is 
sin; and the strength of sin is the law, but thanks be to God who 
giveth us the victory through Jesus Christ our Lord !” 
DEAN FARRAR. 


Balaam. 


And Balaam rose up in the morning, and said unto the princes of Balak, Get you 
into your land: for the Lord refuseth to give me leave to go with you. . 
And Balaam rose up in the morning, and saddled his ass, and went with the princes 
of Moab. Numpers xxii. 13-21. 


ALAAM is one of the most interesting characters in the Bible ; 
and it is a special feature of the Bible that it exhibits real 
living human characters. If ever you come to read the sacred books 
of other religions—for example, the Koran, which is the Bible, as you 
know, of the great Mohammedan Faith—you will find plenty of moral 
and ceremonial rules, nay, a good many precepts which you will do well 
to incorporate in your own Christianity ; but you will not be passing, 
as it were, though a portrait gallery of living men and women, whom 
you know well. Yet there is certainly no means so efficacious of 
teaching spiritual or moral truth as by example. 

It is the divine mode to teach by example; and, bearing this in 
mind, as the result of many instances, let me ask, What is the lesson 
of Balaam’s life ? 

I. Now, when the messengers of Balak came to Balaam and asked 
him to do something which he knew to be wrong, he said, ‘ No, I 
cannot go with you.’ That seems at first a very noble answer. 
But you know there is a way of saying No which means Yes, and I am 
much afraid that that was Balaam’s way. If you look a man in the 
face and say I won't, that is one thing; but it is another thing (is it 
aes if you halt and hesitate, and let your No come stammering out 
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as if you were ashamed of it. Balaam began by wanting to please 
God. He said, and probably he was at least half honest in saying, 
‘If Balak would give me his house full of gold and silver, I cannot go 
beyond the word of the Lord, my God, to do less or more” Yet 
he wanted to please himself at the same time. He asked God again 
if he might not go. He kept trying to curse the people, although he 
could not; and when he could not curse them, he tempted them to 
sin. What was the good of his saying, ‘Let me die the death of 
the righteous,’ when the only possible way of dying as the righteous 
die (and this is a lesson which belongs to you as much as to him) is to 
live as the righteous live? And so he went from good to bad, and 
from bad to worse, until, as S. Peter says, he became a perpetual 
instance of the ruin wrought in a highly-gifted human soul by 
‘loving’ not God only, but ‘ the wages of unrighteousness.’ 

II. Now, what was Balaam’s prime mistake? I think it was this, 
that he trifled with his conscience. At first, when the princes of 
Moab asked him to go with them, he knew perfectly well that it was 
wrong. Probably, if he had spoken out like a man, they would never 
have asked him again. But he began saying to himself, ‘ What a 
pity that I should lose all this money! Might not I go? Might 
not I just try again if God will let me go? What does it matter, if 
it is a little wrong? How doI know that anything worse will ever 
come of it?’ Ah! but this is just what it is so fatal to say. God 
speaks once to the human soul, and speaks loudly ; but if you disobey 
His voice, it soons sinks to a whisper. 

Follow your conscience, and it shall lead you to God. Believe me, 
the only way to get more spiritual light is to live according to the 
light you have. It may only be a light that breaks athwart the 
darkness ; make the most of it, and some day you shall have more. 
There may be hereafter only one duty which is clear to you, only one 
friend or kinsman whom you can help, only one boy whom you 
can keep from evil, only one piece of work which you alone can 
do. Well, do that. Try to accomplish that one object. Try to 
save just that one human soul. Gradually, it may be after many 
a day, the clouds will break. You will know more of God’s will. 
He will seem nearer to you. His voice will sound more clearly in 
your soul. You shall enter into that divine peace which the 
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Balaam. 


Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his. 
Numpers xxiii. 10. 


N looking over the life of Balaam we cannot help asking, Was 
I such an aspiration as this utterly unfitting on his lips? At 
first sight not so much as we should have thought. He constantly 
tells Balak that he could only speak what the Lord put into his 
mouth. He are | puts from him the bribes of Balak: and 
there is one of his moral sayings which has been preserved to us by the 
prophet Micah, which shows the very high view indeed which he had of 
God’s character. It appears that the idolatrous King Balak consulted 
the prophet as to how God was to be worshipped. ‘ Wherewith 
shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself before the Most High 
God? . . . Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams and with 
ten thousands of rivers of oil; shall I give my firstborn for my trans- 
gression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?’ To this the 
prophet replies, ‘What doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’ 
Surely it was no hypocrisy in such a man to pray, ‘Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.’ And yet 
this prayer was utterly inconsistent with his life, and utterly inconsis- 
tent with the desires of his covetousheart. He committed the 
vulgarest, the grossest of all inconsistencies, of desiring to die the 
death whilst he was not living the life of the righteous. 

Now the death of the righteous is the termination of a righteous 
life. There is nothing in the death itself, in its circumstances, to 
make us pray that we may die such a death; for the death of the 
righteous may be by a lingering and painful disease, or it may be by 
cruel torture, by the rack, or by fire, or by wild beasts, as were the 
deaths of the martyrs. For a man, then, to pray that he may die the 
death, and of course, by it enter into the heaven of the righteous, 
whilst he is not diligently preparing for it, is really as absurd as 
for a man to think that he may win a race without running it, or 
that he may conquer in a battle without fighting it, or that he may 
reap a harvest without sowing it. 

What then are our prayers? What are our lives? And how do 
the prayers correspond with the lives ? M. F. SADLER. 
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V. OUTLINES FOR THE DAY ON VARIOUS 
PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE 


Jesus Only. 


And when they had lifted up their eyes, they saw no man, suave Jesus only. 
S. Marruew xvii. 8. 


HE three Evangelists who have recorded that 
stupendous event, the Transfiguration of our 
blessed Lord, tell us that when all was over— 
when the voice of the Almighty, speaking in 
human accents, heard by human ears, had ceased, 
and when the overshadowing cloud had passed 
away, the three disciples, who had fallen to the 
earth in terror, arose, and, looking round, saw 

no man ‘save Jesus only!” 

Thus simply, and in very few words, do the sacred writers describe 
a scene which the imagination of earth’s mightiest poets and painters 
might strive in vain to put before us. ‘Two very simple words are 
those words, ‘Jesus only’; but considered in connection with the 
event to which they belong, or even taken by themselves for medita- 
tion, they suggest many thoughts. Some of these I now wish to put 
before you. 

I. Now, when Moses and Elias, the mysterious visitants from the 
spirit-world, were gone, ‘Jesus only’ remained. This is suggestive. 
In Moses we see the type of the Law; in Elias the type of the 
Prophets. They were gone. Even so the Law and the Prophets 
were for a time only. They endured for a space. When their work 
was done, they passed away. But in Jesus we see the type of the 
Gospel. Jesus only remained. For the ‘ Everlasting Gospel’ passeth 
not away, but abideth ever. 

II. Another thought. Moses and Elias were great men, and 
honourable in their generation. One, the great deliverer and law- 
giver of Israel, the man of God, who, when his work was finished, 
and he lay down at his Master’s bidding to die, was honoured with a 
burial at the hands of angels, whose lowly grave by Nebo’s mountain 
no man knoweth unto this day. The other, Elias, was the greatest 
of the Prophets, the man who never tasted death, but was caught up 
in the flesh to paradise, to be ‘for ever with the Lord.’ 

But great and mighty though they were, they were but men Zs Pais 
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could not endure for ever, and so they passed away from earth, and 
their place knew them no more. 

‘Jesus only’ remained. For Jesus is God, ‘ Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending,’ and Jesus only will remain when heaven 
and earth shall pass away, and time shall be no longer. 

‘Jesus only.’ The words are suggestive of the lives of the Apostles. 
They lived for Jesus only. For Him they had forsaken all. He was 
the sun and centre of their existence. Their teaching, their preach- 
ing, their writing, their lives, might be summed up in those two 
words, ‘ Jesus only.’ 

III. I commend the words to you—to be taken by you as your 
motto in this life—your war-cry in the world’s ‘ broad field of battle’ 
—and then, when life’s brief day is closing and death’s dark night 
drawing on apace, to be your passport into the life beyond. 

Take them as your motto. Old families have their motto, of 
which they are justly proud—words which in olden days of chivalry 
the founder of the family chose as his watchword, and with which, 
engraved on crest and shield, he rode forth to do nobly for God and 
man. And now, in time-hallowed halls, on blood-stained banner, 
and on dented shield, the old words may still be traced, words that 
incite all true sons of the noble house to emulate the virtues of 
ancestors long dead. 

Here, then, is a motto for you—there never was a better. The 
motto of the old Christian family. Great saints of God have borne 
it, loved it, died for it—Jesus only! 

There is a password needed by souls that from the din and strife 
of this world would enter into the pearly gates of ‘Jerusalem the 
Golden,’ and there is but one. It is, ‘Jesus only!’ King and 
pauper, saint and sinner, must each knock there, with these words 
and no other, ‘Jesus only!’ J. B. C. MURPHY. 


A Little While. 


What is this that He saith, A little while? we cannot tell what He saith. 
S. Joun xvi. 18. 


I. AAs a wonderful power there is in these words, ‘ A little 
while’! In the season of affliction, or the hour of worldly 
temptation, or amidst quarrels and disputes, how soothing and calm- 
ing is this mysterious expression of our Lord’s, ‘ A little while’! But 
a little while and all will be over; a little while, and this trouble, 
this joy, this passion—all this scene will have gone by. 
And the epistle for to-day begins with the same lesson, although 
pr: expressed, of our transient and fleeting condition. ‘Dearly 
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beloved,’ says S. Peter, ‘I beseech you as strangers and pilgrims.’ 
It is like our Lord’s own saying, ‘A little while’; for in the sight 
of God we are as strangers and pilgrims. ‘We are strangers,’ says 
David, ‘before Thee, and sojourners.’ It is before God, in His 
presence, as He sees things; it is our Lord’s ‘little while,’ which 
men, like His disciples of old, understand not. But oh that we 
may come to have the mind of God on this subject, to know, as He 
does, that our days on earth are but a shadow that abideth not ! 

To all duties we must carry on the first expression of the epistle 
for to-day; be ‘as strangers and pilgrims’ upon earth, looking for 
and hasting unto the coming of the Kingdom of God. ‘As strangers 
and pilgrims,’ says the Apostle; ‘it is as such that I beseech you, my 
dearly beloved.” This will form a connection with the gospel for 
the day, which speaks under circumstances the most affecting, and 
language of the faerest interest and beauty, of the short period of 
this mortal life. 

II. The occasion upon which they were spoken is familiar to us 
all; it was now at the Last Supper, when our Lord was taking that 
solemn leave of His disciples on the night before His death, and 
speaking in mysterious words which they could scarcely understand, 
of His departure from them. Jesus said to His disciples, ‘ A little 
while, and ye shall not see Me.’ To the disciple who loves his Lord 
it is not the shortness of this life, of its business and pleasures, his 
own short continuance in the world, and that of all his friends that 
are dear to him; it is not this consideration which lies nearest to 
his heart, but his absence from Christ, the ‘little while’ during which 
his Lord is removed from his view. Thus S. John says, ‘ Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus!” i.e. it is His absence that appears long to him; 
and S. Paul, ‘I have a desire to depart, and to be with Christ, which 
is far better.. Thus the bereavement and sorrow of these disciples 
would be from not seeing their Lord; it is this which they think of 
with such heaviness, and therefore He says in consolation, It is but 
a little while that I shall be absent. 

III. ‘Then said some of His disciples among themselves, What is 
this that He saith unto us, A little while, and ye shall not see Me; 
and again, a little while, and ye shall see Me; and, Because I go to 
the Father? They said therefore, What is this that He saith, A 
little while ? we cannot tell what He saith.’ 

They knew not of His disappearing for a little while in the grave, 
and their seeing Him so soon again; they knew not of His ascending 
to the Father, and after but a little while coming to be with them 
in the Comforter; they knew not yet of His coming again after a 
little while with the same Body glorified at the last day, when they 
should see Him as He is. But more than this; in the came? of 
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comprehension, in the questioning and inquiry among themselves re- 
specting the little while of which He spake, seem to be represented 
all Christians unto the end of the world. There is nothing of which 
our Lord seemed to speak at various times more strongly, and to 
repeat more earnestly, than the shortness of the time before His 
return to judgment. ‘The hour cometh,’ He said, ‘yea, even now 
is, when all the dead shall hear His voice.’ And again, ‘Surely I 
come quickly.’ But from that time when He-thus spake, unto this 
day, all Christians appear to be saying, ‘ What is this that He saith, 
A little while?’ We feel that there is some mystery in it which we 
cannot understand, and that, in fact, the time is not so long as it 
appears to be. ‘What is this that He saith, A little while,’ and I 
shall call all men forth from their graves? ‘we cannot tell what He 
saith.” Is it not eighteen hundred years? how is it a little while? 
‘It is not,’ says S. Augustine, ‘that the Lord delayeth His promise ; 
a little while, and we shall see Him, at that time when we shall have 
no more to pray for, no more to inquire after; because nothing will 
remain to be desired, nothing hidden to be learned. This little 
while appears to us long, because it is still passing; when it shall 
have come to an end, then we shall perceive how it hath been for a 
little while.’ 

‘ And ye now therefore have sorrow: but I will see you again, and 
your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you. 
This was His consolatory answer and explanation to those who were 
desirous to ask Him what He meant by the words, ‘A little while.’ 
When He returned to them from the grave, and all things were so 
changed by the Resurrection, it must indeed have appeared to them 
but ‘a little while’ that He was absent, but a short season of sorrow. 
To us likewise He says, ‘I will see you again,’ it is but a short time ; 
we cannot in any wlscuale sense understand His words; but when 
we look back on life, when we see how quickly our friends have 
passed away, and the days are gone by which to ourselves once 
appeared long, we begin to understand in some degree that Christ 
speaks aright, and that our thoughts, when engaged in this world, 
are altogether wrong, in our estimate of time. 


I. WILLIAMS. 


The Church and the World. 


|p is not always noticed that during the whole of this season the 
Gospels are selected from that group of chapters in S. John’s 
Gospel containing our Lord’s discourses on the eve of the Passover, 


ve br which very much of the more spiritual teaching of the King- 
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dom is embodied. He has, in the gospel for this Sunday, sketched 
out the permanent conditions under which His Church should exist ; 
and indicated the sources of its permanent and abiding consolation, 
“I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no 
man taketh from you.’ 

I. The Church shall be permanently in a condition of militancy 
whilst it is in this world. (S. John xvi. 20.) 

II. The world misuses joy, and forgets God by means of it. 

1. Joy is from God, and should bring us to God, but the joy of 
the world takes the place of God. The world is satisfied therewith. 
It hurries the world off to the things of God’s creation, and away 
from Himself. 

2. Joy is for God, and should be offered to God. The faithful 
offer it to God by every act, both of penance and of thanksgiving. 
The world wants God to minister to its joy ; does not wish by its 
joy to glorify God. 

3. Joy is in God. Only in looking to God can we know the 
Eternal. False joy is changeable, and makes us avoid the Eternal. 
The changeless is wearisome when no living and true joy is yet 
found. 

III. Yet the joy of the world can never satisfy the heart of man. 

There was once a celebrated king of ancient Spain. His reign 
had been very long and very splendid. Before he died, he said to 
a particular friend one day, ‘I have kept a record of all the happy 
days I have spent during my reign of sixty years, and in looking 
over that record to see how many such days I have had, I find 
there only’°—how many do you think ?—‘ only one!” 

IV. The joy of the Christian satisfies the soul : 

Because their joy is Christ, who then dieth no more. 

Nor shall any end [of joy] be sufficient for us, unless Him, who 
has no end. Ss. J. EALES. 


Our Lord’s Last Days on Earth. 


To whom also He showed Himself alive after His passion by many infallible proofs. 
Acts i. 3. 


Ly UR Lord’s Resurrection. 

S. Luke speaks first of the contents of his gospel. Those 
contents, he says, were ‘all that Jesus began to do and to teach’ 
(ver. 1). The same is the subject of the writings of the other 
three Evangelists, SS. Matthew, Mark, and John. Jesus, you observe, 
both ‘did and taught.’ The doctrines He taught were mee 
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by the miracles He did. Christ’s true ministers are not only 
teachers, but also examples, to their flocks. It is not enough 
likewise for you who are private Christians to say, ‘ Lord, Lord,’ you 
must also do what your Lord commands. 

S. Luke says that his gospel narrative went on to the time when 
Jesus was ‘taken up’ (ver. 2) to heaven. Christ continued doing 
and teaching, to the very last, till He was removed to higher 
work within the veil. And was not this the case with His servant 
Elijah? And is it not so with all His servants? Is it not their wish 
to be found so doing when their Lord shall summon them to their 
rest ? 

But before the Lord Jesus departed, S. Luke informs us, He took 
care to ‘show Himself alive after His Passion by many infallible 
proofs’ (ver. 3). The great evidence of the truth of Christ's 
Resurrection was that He not only was ‘alive,’ but that He ‘showed 
Himself alive, and was so seen of the Apostles and others. What 
would you think, if to-day, after you left this church, you met in 
the streets some one who, you knew, was put in the grave last 
Friday? This was the marvel that happened to these disciples. 
Christ appeared to Mary Magdalene and the other Mary. He 
appeared to the two disciples on their way to Emmaus, then to 
Peter, then to the eleven Apostles, then to seven disciples at the Sea 
of Tiberias, then to above five hundred brethren at once, then to 
James, and now to all the Apostles before and at His Ascension. 
Nor were they deceived in what they saw. The proofs were many, 
and they were ‘infallible proofs.’ He walked with them. He talked 
with them. He ate with them; and He drank with them. He 
over and over again stated that what they saw was ‘ Himself and 
not another.’ He showed them again and again the marks of the 
wounds in His hands and feet and side. 

These proofs of His being alive were repeated during the space 
of forty days; and, therefore, if they doubted at all at first, as did 
Thomas, one of their body, they had abundant opportunity after- 
wards to convince themselves of the reality of His Resurrection. 
Now some of you may feel disposed to envy the disciples the 
privileges they then enjoyed of holding communion with their risen 
Lord. But has not that same risen Lord said, for your comfort 
and mine, ‘Yea, rather blessed are those who have not seen and 
yet believed’? Although you see not the Saviour, yet you love 
Him; and He will manifest Himself, if not to the eyes of your body, 
yet certainly to the eyes of your soul, and that, too, with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. 

But Christ did more than show Himself alive. This is our 
second point. Notice not only His Resurrection, but also—- 
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II. His conversation. 

Christ did not entertain His disciples with discourses on politics or 
on the kingdoms of men. He ce not to them of literature, or 
of philosophy, or of astronomy, or of the fine arts, or of herbs, or 
of trees, or of the kingdom of nature—good as those things are in 
their proper places. Oh,no! Far higher subjects filled his thoughts. 
His speech was touching the kingdom of grace. O how sadly, 
therefore, do those men waste their precious lives who can find time 
to discuss and examine all the wonders and beauties of creation, 
but who have neither inclination nor time to discuss and inquire 
into ‘the things of the kingdom of God.’ 

III. His Ascension. 

As soon as Jesus entered into the cloud, those standing beneath, 
on the Mount of Olivet, lost all sight of Him ; but, if you ask what 
became of Him, after He entered the cloud, I can tell you; for God 
Himself has revealed it by His Spirit, by the mouth of the Prophet 
Daniel. ‘Isaw, he says, ‘in the night visions, and, behold, one like 
the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the 
Ancient of Days, and they brought him near before Him, and there 
was given Him dominion and glory and a kingdom, that all people 
and nations and languages should serve Him; His dominion is an 
everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and His kingdom 
that which shall not be destroyed.’ Here you see the nature of 
Christ’s kingdom. It is a kingdom, not for Israel only. It is a 
universal kingdom. This kingdom is in the hearts of His converted 
people, and is seen in all portions of this our world. What, too, 
these clouds were, we know. They were the angels of heaven, 
who followed the Lord Jesus, as the Lord of Hosts, the Lord mighty 
in battle. They were now following Him from the battlefield on 

earth to the throne of His glory in the heavens. 
| C. CLAYTON. 


Christian Philanthropy. 
Who went about doing good. Acts x. 38. 


HIS epigrammatic description of our Lord’s earthly life occurs, 
An as you will remember, in S. Peter’s address to Cornelius and 
his friends at Cesarea, an address which, on account of its reference 
to the Resurrection, is used by the Church as the epistle for Easter 
Monday. When we first hear it, such an account of our Lord’s life 
on earth, if taken by itself and without the striking context, may 
appear to fall below the level of the subject, and to range Ae on 
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the same plane of excellence as has been attained in successive 
centuries by many of His disciples. We must many of us have known, 
probably many of us do know, men and women of whom S. Peter's 
words would be a just and unexaggerated description—men and 
women who, nearly or altogether, throughout life have gone about, 
still do go about, doing good to their fellow-creatures; and as we 
think of them we are perhaps at first inclined to wonder that the 
Apostle should have so expressed himself, expressed himself in such 
very measured terms when speaking of his and our Lord and 
Master. 

‘He went about doing good.’ The highest and the greatest good 
which He did was done for the souls of men. To have done every- 
thing for man’s bodily frame, and leave his spiritual being untouched, 
would have been a poor and worthless kind of doing good in the 
estimation of Jesus Christ. It would have been such a good as man 
would have needed, and would have been satisfied with, had he been 
only an animal with no assured destiny beyond the tomb, with no 
conscience within him, with no judgment awaiting him. The lessons 
by which our Lord brought men to know and to love the Father and 
Himself, the pardon which He won for them on the Cross, the grace 
which He promised them after His Ascension, were His chiefest 
benefactions. But besides this He did abundant good in the physical, 
material, social sense. He relieved the pain of hunger, He enabled 
the poor and the suffering to fight the battle of life, as they could not 
have fought it without Him. It has been said that Christ our Lord 
was the first social reformer. If by social reform be meant the 
doing away with all inequalities between classes, or even the removal 
from human life of the permanent cause of a great deal of physical 
suffering, it cannot be said that this description of Him is accurate. 
He showed no wish whatever in any sort of way to interfere with the 
existing structure of society. He insisted on Cesar’s claims to 
tribute, He prescribed obedience to Scribes and Pharisees who sat in 
Moses’s seat. He found a great deal of distress in the world, and He 
left a great deal of distress; He found a great deal of poverty, and 
He left a great deal of poverty. He predicted, ‘In the world ye 
shall have tribulation.” He announced, ‘The poor ye have always 
with you.’ His real work was to point to truths and to a life which 
made the endurance of poverty and distress for a short time here so 
easy as to be in the estimate of real disciples comparatively unim- 
portant; but, at the same time, He relieved so much of it as would 
enable human beings to make a real step forward towards ‘the true 
end of their existence. If our Lord was not, in the restricted modern 
sense, the first social reformer, He was undoubtedly, in the true and 
Ae sense of the word, the first philanthropist. He loved man as 
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man, He loved not one part but the whole of man, He loved man 
as none had ever loved him before or since, He died for the being 
whom He loved so well. 

If. And when our Lord had left the heart, the spirit of His work 
became that of the Christian Church. It too, after its measure, 
went about the world doing good. The New Testament guides us 
through the first stage of the subject. The seven deacons were 
ordained shortly after Pentecost in order to relieve the Apostles of 
the work of ‘serving tables,’ that is, the administration of the public 
alms. The wealthier churches of Greece were directed to lay by small 
offerings every Sunday, so that when the Apostle came by to fetch 
the collection the money might be ready for the poor churches in 
Palestine. The poorer members of the Church were regularly 
supplied with food at the Agape, or love feast. Widows were 
especially provided for. Private Christians received orphans into 
their houses. The duty of hospitality, that is, the entertainment of 
foreign Christians when travelling, is insisted on again and again in 
the Apostolic epistles. Gaius is said, in S. John’s third Epistle, to 
have dealt faithfully with the members of the Church and strangers, 
in contrast with Diotrephes, who neglected these duties. A bishop 
is required in this sense ‘to be given to hospitality, and the action 
of Christian charity is especially observable in the case of slaves. The 
Apostles made no effort to emancipate them. S. Paul advises the 
slave, instead of asking for freedom, to make good use of his condition 
as a slave, but the slave knows that he is our Lord’s freeman, and the 
freeman who is his master, if he be a Christian, knows himself to be 
Christ’s slave. And thus Christian charity united the slave and the 
master, it united the Jewish and the Gentile Churches, it healed 
social sores, and it diffused material comfort as well as spiritual 


happiness. H. P. LIDDON. 


VI. ILLUSTRATIONS 


Our Pilgrimage. UNuiKe the founders of Egypt, of Babylon, of Nineveh, 
1S. Psrerii.r. the patriarchs were not the builders of cities and towns, 
but pilgrims and sojourners, dwellers in tents (Heb. xi.9). But they 
were very different from rude hordes, like the Amalekites and other 
‘sons of the desert,’ abhorring any higher mode of life. Abraham was 
no stranger to the highest form of civilisation that his age afforded. 
He was acquainted with Ur, with Nineveh, with Damascus, with 
Egypt ; he had left his home in one of the chief cities of Mesopotamia, 
not from choice, but in consequence of a direct personal call from 
God. Moreover, so far from regarding his present mode of life as an 
YOL. IV, 2A 369 
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ultimate end, he and Isaac and Jacob were ever looking forward to a 
time when it would close, when their descendants would be settled 
in the land of promise, and become a great nation, when the portable 
tent should give way to the city that had foundations. 


A Stranger In great towns, a stranger, for the first day or two after 
.and a Pilgrim. his arrival, lives purely at his own expense in an inn; 
+S, Pererii 11. afterwards, in the houses of his friends, without expense : 
on the other hand, if you arrive at the earth, as, for instance, I have 
done, you are courteously maintained, precisely for the first few 
years, free of charges; but in the next and longer series—for you 
often stay sixty—you are actually obliged to pay for every drop and 
morsel, as if you were in the great earth inn, which indeed you are. 


Strangers and Ip ye were not strangers here, the dogs of the world 

Pilgrims. — would not bark at you. You shall see all the windings 
+S. Pererii 1 and turnings that are in your way to heaven, out of 
God’s Word ; for He will not lead you to the kingdom at the nearest ; 
but you must go ‘through honour and dishonour, by evil report and 
good report; as deceivers, and yet true, as unknown and yet well 
known ; as dying, and behold we live; as chastened, and not killed ; 
as sorrowful, and yet always rejoicing’ (2 Cor. vi. 8-10). The world 
is an overcome enemy: our Jesus has taken the armour from it: let 
me then speak in His words, ‘ Be of good courage, I have overcome 
the world.’ You shall neither be free of the scourge of the tongue 
nor of disgraces, even if it were buffetings and spittings upon the 
face, as was our Saviour’s case, if you follow Jesus Christ... . 
Happy are you, if, when the world trampleth upon you in your credit 
and good name, yet you are the Lord’s gold, stamped with the King 
of Heaven’s image, and sealed by His Spirit unto the day of your 
redemption. 
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Fourth Sunday after 
Caster 


Scriptures Proper to the Day. 


EPISTLE. : 4 - - S. JAMES I, 17-21. 
GOSPEL E : : - - §S. JOHN XVI. 5-165. 
FIRST MORNING LESSON . DEUT. IV. 1-23. 
FIRST EVENING LESSON . DEUT. IV. 28-41 or V. 
SECOND LESSONS. - . ORDINARY. 


I. COMPLETE SERMON 
The Stages of Christian Growth. 


T have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
S. Jonn xvi. 12. 


HE question is sometimes asked why three out of 
the five gospels for the Sundays after Easter 
should be taken from that discourse which our 
Lord pronounced just before His death. The 
eve of the Agony seems to belong to an atmosphere 
of thought very different from that of the eve of 
the Ascension, and it might almost seem as if the 
selection had been made carelessly. But in fact 

the two periods have this in common, that in each case the Divine 

Speaker is on the eve of a departure, and in His last discourse, as it 

is called, the elevation above all that is passing at the moment is so 

complete, the common passion is lost sight of, in the last survey and 
all-embracing purpose of the Divine Speaker, that the language of 
the one period is not unsuited to the other; which last discourse, in 
fact, reads as if it might have been uttered after the Resurrection ; 
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belongs to the infinite mind tabernacling with the human form, was 
one part of the purpose of S. John’s Gospel. In this evangelist the 
Crucifixion itself is regarded as a triumph, I had almost said an 
ascension; it is an enthronement of the Incarnate Son beneath the 
canopy of heaven; and the Church follows in the footsteps of 
S. John when she thus makes selections from his report of our Lord’s 
words, in accordance with His distinctive principle. When our 
Lord tells His Apostles that He had many things to say to them 
that they could not bear as yet, He might well have taken them by 
surprise. ‘They might have thought a discourse like that in the 
supper room, on the eve of what they felt to be an approaching 
crisis, would contain His final instructions and His final exhortations 
—the last consolation that they were to receive from their Master ; 
but He warns them that there was much still to be told them in a 
coming time. It would be told them partly during the forty days 
after the Resurrection—much more, as He proceeds to explain, after 
the descent of the Holy Spirit. He was to guide them into all 
truth. What our Lord did speak to the Apostles during the forty 
days between His Resurrection and Ascension is told us in general 
terms by S. Luke at the beginning of the Acts. He was speaking of 
the things pertaining to the Kingdom of God—of what His kingdom 
or visible Church was to be; what it was not to be; what laws and 
rules were to govern it; how it was to be organised; how it was to 
be officered ; what were to be the sources of its life and vigour; and, 
above all, how it was to assist, explain, and perfect the spiritual life 
of single souls that found a home within it. Such and like topics 
we may dare to infer were handled by our Divine Lord during those 
solemn days. And the result may be seen in the Apostolic epistles, 
especially in those of S. Paul. He would have learned what had 
passed, at some later time, after his conversion. When in the Epistle 
to the Corinthians he compared the Church of Christ to the human 
body, we learn that its members were to be many, but its life was to 
be one. When in the Epistle to the Ephesians he calls it the body 
of Christ, the fulness of Him that filleth all in all, we see it was to 
be no mere voluntary or human association. When he instructs 
Timothy and Titus how it was to be governed, how ministered to 
how provided for, we learn how great a place the Church was to be 
in the practical life as well as in the thought of Christians. These 
features of the Apostolic teaching, passed on by word of mouth, from 
age to age, to S. Paul, may well have dated from the forty days 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension. 

But it was especially after the descent of the Holy Ghost, and 
through Him, that our Lord was to say ‘many things’ to His 
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you into all truth: for He shall not speak of Himself; but whatso- 
ever He shall hear, that shall He speak: and He shall show you 
things to come. He shall glorify Me, for He shall receive of Mine, 
and shall show it unto you. All things that the Father hath are 
Mine: therefore . . . He shall take of Mine, and show it unto you.’ 
This was to be the illuminating work of God the Holy Spirit after 
the Day of Pentecost. He was to enable the Apostles to understand 
the real meaning of what they had heard from, and had observed in, 
their now ascended Master. ‘He shall glorify Me, for He shall 
receive ’—or take—‘of Mine, and shall show it unto you. He 
would make it clear to the Apostles, if it was not clear before, that 
Jesus Christ, the beloved Master, whom they had followed hitherto, 
who was now speaking to them in the supper-room, who within a few 
hours was to be betrayed and crucified, was not merely a righteous 
Man, not merely the friend of God, the promised Messiah and 
Deliverer of Israel, but that He was, and is the eternal Son of God, 
that He is ‘over all, God blessed for ever,’ and that when with 
infinite pity He condescended to become Man, and emptied Himself 
of His glory, and took on Him a servant’s form, and became obedient 
even unto death, neither the weakness of His robe of flesh, nor the 
sufferings and the shame which He voluntarily bore, nor the igno- 
minious death which seemed for the moment to close His career in 
failure and in darkness, detracted aught from the dignity of His 
eternal person, from the image of His Divine and unchangeable 
existence. 

‘T have many things to say unto you.’ It was Jesus Himself who 
would speak about Himself, through the teaching of the Spirit. 
‘He’ (the Spirit) ‘shall not speak of Himself: whatsoever He shall 
hear that shall He speak.’ All that Christ had done, and suffered, 
and said, in the days of His flesh, would be suffused as with a light 
from heaven, which would bring out with startling distinctness its 
real meaning.. The world-wide invitations to trust and hope, to 
love ; the great sayings, but half understood when they were uttered, 
about His oneness with the Father; about the eternal existence 
when Abraham as yet was not; about His passing the knowledge of 
all save the Father, whom He alone also could really know; and 
then the claim to judge the whole human race from the throne of 
heaven, the absolute and unhesitating assertion of self, so unpardon- 
able if the speaker was merely human, so inevitable if He were indeed 
Divine—all these would be brought to a focus by an availing, a 
systematising Spirit, till the great central truth of the Christian 
faith, the absolute deity of Jesus Christ as the everlasting Son of the 
Father, stood forth in all its beauty in the faith and teaching of the 
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radiate! The infinite value of His death, incalculable by any human 
estimate ; the virtue of His appointed means of contact with His 
human nature—the sacraments ; the infallibility of all language that 
can really claim His sanction; the power to save to the uttermost 
all who need and who claim His help. 

And here we see what is to be said and thought about a represen- 
tation of Christianity which is not seldom to be met with in our day. 
True, genuine, original Christianity, so we are told, is only what 
was taught by Christ Himself. All that can be shown to be uttered 
by Him deserves the prestige of that great name. The very words 
of Christ; yes; but no words of a follower of Christ, no merely 
apostolic words, deserve it. And, in particular, men have gone on 
to show that the teaching of S. Paul is something beyond and dis- 
tinct from the teaching of his Master; it may be Paulinism, and 
as such is in its degree interesting; but it is something distinct 
from its amplification, from its outgrowth, from pure and original 
Christianity. This is a very plausible thing. We see from the 
text that it proceeds on an assumption which our Lord would have 
repudiated and does condemn. It assumes that He meant to teach 
the world, as of primary and absolute authority, only such truths as 
should fall from His own blessed lips, whereas He says distinctly 
He has something else to teach it, which He would teach by His 
Spirit through others. He says He has many things in reserve 
which those who heard Him in the days of His flesh could not as 
yet bear to receive. He has thus made an express provision against 
this particular misapprehension, and we are bound to receive the 
teaching of His Apostles as the teaching of His Divine Spirit, who 
was to continue this work after He had left the earth at His Ascen- 
sion, as having no less claim upon the faith and conscience of us 
Christians than the last discourse, or the Sermon on the Mount. 
And why did not our Lord teach everything Himself? Why leave 
things to be proclaimed in His name by those who came after Him? 
He gives the answer. Because the Apostles could not add to their 
burden of the truth in those early days. 

I. The reception and the assimilation of religious truth is, from the 
nature of the case, a very gradual process. In the New Testament it 
is compared to a building. S. Paul calls it ‘edification,’ or house 
building. Of the temple of Christian truth in human souls Jesus Christ 
must be the foundation ; ‘other foundation can no man lay. And on 
this is raised by the wise Master Builder, gradually and surely, wall 
and column, and buttress, and roof, and pinnacle, the fabric of 
Christian doctrine and Christian morals, till the whole edifice stands 
out in its complete and ordered beauty. Now, as yet, the Apostles 
bi Beh sufficiently prepared for this. ‘ Ye cannot bear these truths 
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now.’ ‘They were under the strain of great excitement, bordering 
hard upon great distress, and that is not the frame of mind in which 
great and exacting truths can be easily received and have justice 
done to them. And besides this, they were as yet left to their own 
resources, and the Holy Spirit was needed by them, not merely to 
reveal many things to them hereafter, and to enable them each one 
to accept the revelation, but to distinguish the revelation from the 
products of mere human fancy or human speculation. If truth is to 
be received, it must be by a state of mind which is to a certain 
extent in sympathy with truth. Where this sympathy does not 
exist, truth itself will be rejected as foreign to the mind, as some- 
thing fanciful, unintelligible, perhaps inconceivable, and the work of 
the Spirit, creating this internal sympathy, had not yet begun in the 
Apostles. And therefore our Lord had many things to say to the 
Apostles, but deliberately withheld them, ‘ Ye cannot bear them now.’ 

II. And His words apply, again, to the Christian Church. In 
these Apostles He saw its first representatives, but His eye rested on 
all the centuries of its coming history, on our own age no less than 
on those that have preceded it, and on those which are to follow us. 
To this Church He had many things to say which she could not bear 
to receive in those days of her infancy. Now, this does not mean 
that in all the coming centuries He would go on from time to time 
adding to the truths of the Christian creed by a process of con- 
tinuous revelation. The faith for which Christians were to contend 
earnestly was, S. Jude says, once for all delivered to the saints in the 
age of the Apostles. Later ages might, they meant, explain what 
the Apostles said, they might unfold and state at length, state in 
explicit terms, what already lay in the Apostle’s teaching. This, for 
instance, was what was done by the great council which authori- 
tatively adopted the Nicene Creed in order to defend the truth of 
our Lord’s Divinity against the Arians. But when in that creed we 
say that Jesus Christ our Lord is of one substance with the Father, 
we do not say more than S. John says in the introduction to his 
Gospel, ‘The Word was with God, and the Word was God, or than 
S. Paul says at the beginning of his Epistle to the Colossians, ‘ Of 
Him, and through Him, and unto Him are all things, and He is 
before all things, and by Him all things consist.’ And in the same 
way the word ‘ Trinity,’ expressing the threefold subsistence of the 
divine nature, is not itself found in Scripture, but in the baptismal 
formula, ‘In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.’ And many passages in the Apostolic writings, espe- 
cially in the Epistle to the Ephesians, necessarily imply it. If these 
doctrines, having no ground in the teachings of the Apostles, have 
been added to the faith, whether in the Roman Church or pee 
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in Christendom, they do not rest upon the same basis as restate- 
ments of what the Apostles have already stated. They are, so to 
speak, newly imported or foreign matters; and as such would be 
rejected by the early Church of Christ. We cannot, therefore, 
include additional doctrines proposed for the first time after the 
Apostolic age under the head of the ‘many things’ which our Lord 
had to say to His Church. It is not likely, to say the very least, 
that the holiest and wisest of the later divines should know more of 
His blessed will than did S. Paul or S. John. But the Church is a 
society, and the life of a society, like the life of a man, is a history 
of experiences. For in this world God is constantly saying new 
things to the Church with the lapse of time. This language of God 
is uttered in the sequence of events, which is ordered by His pro- 
vidence. Consider the history of our country. What different 
lessons has God been teaching it during these fifteen centuries ! 
Lessons of order to the England of the Heptarchy; lessons of 
patience and hope to the England of the Normans; lessons to the 
England of the Stuarts; lessons of the need of seriousness of pur- 
pose, seriousness in convictions, to the England of the Georges ; 
while in our own times He is showing many things, stern and tender, 
to those who have ears to hear, in the events amid which, day by 
day, we are living now. What God is teaching us to-day would have 
been unintelligible to our ancestors; and as we look out on the 
surface of our natural life, on its hopes and fears, and unsolved, and 
to us apparently insolvable, problems, of its incessant movement, 
whether of unrest or aspiration, we hear behind the clouds the 
announcement of a future which will be as unlike our present as is 
our past, ‘I have many things to say to thee; but thou canst not 
bear them now.’ 

Look at the history of Israel. Israel was at once a nation and a 
church, and its history is described so fully in the Old Testament, 
for this reason, among others, that it might teach us how to look at 
what is commonly called profane history. Although God gave very 
special privileges to His Israel, He is certainly present in the history 
of every nation, and the main difference is that men had in some | 
cases, and in others had not, expected to find Him. Each stage in 
Israel’s history had its peculiar lessons. The exodus, the wilderness, 
the conquest of Canaan, the anarchy under the judges, the splendid 
monarchy of David and Solomon, the schism of the ten tribes, the 
decline and final fall of the royal family of David, the terrible cap- 
tivity, the return, the Macedonian and other periods, the promise of 
the Divine Messiah, No prophet could prophesy before his day, 
and have been useful or even intelligible. And as each inspired 


as passed away, and as each generation was gathered to its 
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fathers, the accents of the divine voice might have been heard still 
speaking for the people of the revelation, ‘I have many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.’ 

_And so with the Church of Jesus Christ. In each century of its 
history God has spoken to it, whether to warn, or to encourage, or 
to stimulate, or to rebuke. Its earlier centuries would not have 
understood, could not have borne, what He has said to the later. 
The ante-Nicene Church, the Church of the great councils, the 
Church of the days of the barbarian conquests, the Church of the 
great schoolmen, the Church of the Reformation period, the Church 
of the revival of letters, the Church of the eighteenth and of the 
nineteenth centuries, each has heard—each might at least have heard 
—what Christ our Lord, speaking from His throne in heaven, 
through the pressure and urgency of events, has had to tell it. 
The great teachers of each later age would have been out of place in 
an earlier day, while they were indispensable to their own. The 
second century would hardly have understood S. Athanasius; the 
third would have been puzzled with S. Augustine; the fourth with 
S. Gregory. The men of the Reformation period would not have 
Nea distinctly into the object or method of Butler, just as Butler 
would have found himself a stranger in the world of thought which 
is before us in the great teachers of our time. Will there not be 
others hereafter for whom we of to-day are as yet unprepared? Can 
we suppose that He, the eternal Word, has as yet said His last word 
to Christendom? Is there not much in our religious faith, in our 
religious practice, which prepares us to hear His announcement, ‘I 
have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now’? 

III. And, once more, our Lord’s words apply to the life of in- 
dividual men, and especially to each Christian. The human mind, 
we all know, has its distinct stages of growth. There is the stage of 
wonder, in which imagination is the ruling faculty, in which it runs 

P riot, in which all that feeds it is welcome. And then comes the 
stage of awakening reason, in which imagination is somewhat pro- 
scribed, and everything is sacrificed, when the incredulous gaze, and 
oung men argue in a rigid and. technical way, without a ray of 
doubt as to the perfect trustworthiness of their method; and, if the 
mental growth be healthy, there comes the riper stage, when reason 
is at once stronger and less imperative, and when moral arguments 
are allowed to have their way against mere dialectics, and when the 
subject is looked at, as we say, all round, and not wholly or chiefly 
on its logical side; when, in short, the mind has acquired all that 
we mean by balance, whether balance of the faculties generally or 
balance in judgment in particular. 
Now, it is plain that truths and considerations which wi es 
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received at the last of these stages would be quite unintelligible in 
the first or second ; and that to attempt to enforce them prematurely 
would lead to serious circumstances. And one reason why faith in 
Christianity has been forfeited by many minds in our day is that 
these obvious and serious considerations have been neglected, and 
the minds of young men or boys have been oppressed by problems 
which as men they would have relegated at once to their place in the 
world of thought, without damage to the sense of intellectual truth- 
fulness or damage to Christian faith. And in the same way the 
spiritual life of the soul has its stages of experience, and truths 
which are welcome at a later stage are unintelligible at an earlier 
one. In the case of most of those who begin to look at these sub- 
jects in adult life the first stage is that of repentance for past sin. 
Then, if the repentance is sincere, the soul knows something of the 
meaning of moral evil, something of the necessary holiness of God, 
something of the atoning work of Jesus, God and Man, from whom 
the penitent claims the new robe of righteousness, and whose absolv- 
ing words open a new era in his existence. And then there comes a 
state of spiritual illumination, when the horizons of revealed truth 
are gradually opened out to the delighted gaze of the soul; and first 
one and then another district of the Divine Mind is explored, and 
the soul is as glad of the Word of God as one that findeth great 
spoils. And then the higher stage, beyond this, is that of union 
with God, in and through union with our Lord Jesus Christ—a 
union claimed by faith, riveted by sacraments, deepened, realised, 
rejoiced in by what I had almost called a new sense granted to the 
penitent and illuminated soul, which learns to say as very few of us 
ever can dare to hope to say, ‘ My Beloved is mine, and I am His.’ 
Now here, again, the truths which are appropriate to the higher 
stage would be unintelligible to the stages below. The second stage 
would deem the language of the highest stage strange and mystical, 
the first stage would count the second speculative and imaginative, 
while those who had as yet to enter on the first—on the stage of 
penitence—would probably say that they implied an altogether 
morbid view of life and conduct with which they could not sym- 
pathise. And yet He who made us, He who knows our needs and 
shortcomings before we tell Him, He surely would whisper to each 
one ‘of these critics, ‘I have many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.’ And this may enable us to understand a 
feature of the system of the early Christian Church, which has often 
been commented upon unfavourably from a lack of due knowledge 
or due consideration. I refer to the way in which converts to 
Christianity were instructed, in the first centuries, in the truths of 
“e pee faith. Before a man was received into full discipleship, 
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and made the vows, and received the grace of baptism, a period of 
preparation was insisted on, which lasted from two to three years. 
And this ef was intended partly to test the sincerity of his 
obedience, and still more to instruct him gradually, and so 
thoroughly, in the truths of Christianity. During the whole of 
this preparatory stage a man was called a catechumen, and the 
teaching which he received catechetical, for he was constantly exa- 
mined, in order to find out how far he was grounded in the faith of 
Christ, or in those lines of thought which led up to its sincere recep- 
tion. The instruction generally began with those truths which we 
may learn from our natural reason, such as the being of God, or the 
law of conscience, or the immortality of the soul. And thus it went 
on gradually to the distinctive doctrines and mysteries of the gospel. 
And then at once a convert to Christianity was called a hearer; he 
was allowed to attend religious instruction and the reading of Holy 
Scripture. And then at the second stage he was permitted to remain 
during prayers, and was called a worshipper. And afterwards, as the 
time for his baptism drew near, he was: taught the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Creed—a peculiar treasure, as they were thought in those days, 
to the regenerate. And then he was described as elect or competent. 
And after baptism he was fully instructed in the various aspects of 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, of the incarnation of our Lord, of 
the one great sacrifice made by our Lord upon the Cross, and pre- 
sented to God in the Holy Sacraments. But these great and over- 
whelming truths were withheld until he had been grounded in the 
lessons which led up to them and had made their sincere and intel- 
ligent reception possible. 

Now this system of graduated teaching had its root and sanction 
in Holy Scripture ; it was begun under the eyes of the Apostles. In 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians S. Paul distinguishes between 
the natural or imperfect, and the established or perfect Christians. 
Christianity, he contends, contains that new and profound philo- 
sophy after which the sages of the heathen world, with their frag- 
mentary and tentative systems, were fondly seeking; but if a man 
would understand these he must be instructed, and become a fool 
that he might become wise; must undergo a disciplinary training, 
if he would listen to the Apostle speaking the wisdom of God in a 
mystery, even that hidden wisdom which none of the princes of 
this world knew. And then he goes on to tell the Corinthians that 
he cannot speak to them as unto those fully instructed, but only as 
unto babes in Christ. ‘I have fed you with milk ’—that is, with 
elementary truth—‘ and not with meat ’—that is, with a full measure 
of truth—‘for hitherto ye were unable to bear it.’ In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews we find the same distinction between the ae of 
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doctrine suitable to the weak and ignorant, and that which the 
trained Christian might be expected to understand. Just as the 
inspired writer, when about to pees of great truths of our Lord and 
Saviour with reference to Melchisedek, he raises himself up to the 
fact that some of his readers are not sufficiently advanced in Chris- 
tianity to understand him. When for the time that is past ye ought 
to be teachers, ye have need that one teach you again in the first 
principles of your duty to God. Ye have become such as have need 
of milk and not of strong meat, for every one that uses milk is un- 
skilful in the word of righteousness, for he is a babe. The strong 
meat belongeth to them of full age, who by reason of use have their 
spiritual faculties exercised to discern between good and evil. 

Here you see under the same figure of a difference of food for the 
body, the difference of doctrine which the soul can receive at different 
stages of instruction, is very vividly brought out and taught us. We 
see the necessity of such distinct stages of instruction as those to 
which I have been referring. The system is to be referred for its 
principle to the example of the Teacher of teachers, the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself. What were His parables but an appeal to the 
imagination? What were His explanations of His parables but a 
call to the first action of reason? What were His discourses but the 
training of the aroused reason to move reverently and seriously 
amongst the things of faith? The Sermon on the Mount makes the 
conscience sensitive of truth. The discourse at Capernaum or the 
parables of the Kingdom enlightened the soul with a new vision of 
truth; and then the discourse in the supper-room teaches, among 
other things, union with the Father and Son through the Spirit— 
that great gift of an inward presence which is the consummation of 
the Christian life. Our Lord, you see, did not begin with the last 
discourse. As St. Mark says, He taught as men were able to bear it. 
, And His words suggest, in conclusion, the true method of 
educating children in religious knowledge. A careful mother and 
teacher will treat the child’s mind with great tenderness and rever- 
ence. She will be careful to excite interest before gratifying, or to 
gratify it in such a degree as its capacities may admit. She will 
not think of the mind of her child as of a large bag into which all 
the odds and ends of knowledge that are swept up from the table 
of common life may be thrown at random. She will think of it as 
of a delicate and beautiful mechanism, to be handled with tenderness 
and pape and one mistake in dealing with it may well be fatal. 
A well-known writer has told us how she was taught by her mother 
the nature and attributes of God. ‘I asked my mother one day 
who God was, and I was told to come again the next day, and at 
ne san hour; and I came and repeated the question, “ Who is 
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God?” and she told me to wait another day, and then I should be 
answered. And then, when my curiosity was raised to the highest 
pitch, and when my sense of the importance of the subject was 
immensely enhanced by the repeated postponement of the answer, I 
came once more, and my mother explained, in words which I shall 
never, never forget, how great and awful and beautifnl a Being God 
is, and what is told us about His attributes, about His relations to 
the world. And all this she did in simple words and as a child’s 
mind could bear it.’ Such a lesson as that she was not likely to 
forget, and it was not forgotten. 
__Oh, how does this line of thought add to the solemn interest of 
life? What may not we each one of us have to learn, which we could 
not bear to learn now, from the great Teacher of souls before the 
end comes? That which invests the life of a child with so much 
pathos is the thought of what it may possibly have before it. Our 
Lord seems to a Christian to bend over each such child in His own 
unapproachable tenderness, and to bid it take its fill of joy while yet 
it may. The day will perhaps come when He will say many things 
to it under the discipline of disappointment, under the discipline 
of sorrow, which it could not bear now. There is a picture of 
Louis xvi. and Marie Antoinette on their wedding-day, which some 
of a may have seen, and which suggests this thought. All as yet 
looks as bright as a great position and the smile of friends, and 
human cares and prospects can make it. The young couple are 
scarcely more than children; it is the unclouded morning of a 
summer day. ‘I have many things to say unto you, might well 
have been the motto of those young lives. As yet the long anxiety, 
the indecision, the struggle, the flight, the enforced return, the trial, 
the imprisonment, the brutalities of the Temple, the scaffold—all 
these are hidden. Each stage of trial was bearable when it came; 
each brought with it lessons of moral and spiritual truth which else 
might never have been learned. It could not have been borne if 
prematurely disclosed. And these words suggest the words of 
hope and patience, in respect to that as yet veiled future, in respect 
to the many questions which haunt every active and faithful mind, 
when it looks out on the eternal world. Of that world the poet 
says: 
‘Thither we send our thoughts to dwell, 

But still the wall impassable bars us round with sensual bond, 

In vain we die for that beyond. 

Slow traverse o’er and o’er the bound, 

Walking in the unseen profound 

Like flies which, on the window-pane, 


Pace up and down again, again ; 
And they that fain would break away, into the expanse of opem day, 
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They know not why, are travelling still, 
On the glass fence invisible : 

So dwell our thoughts with the unseen, 
Yet cannot pass the bourne between.’ 


If He were to gratify us, if He were to withdraw the veil while we 
still live in the life of sense, could we bear it? Is it not better as 
He in His great mercy wills it to be? The day will come to each 
one of us when He will have many things to say to us: we cannot 


bear them now. H. P, LIDDON, 


II. OUTLINES ON THE EPISTLE 
Doers of the Word. 


Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves. For if 
any man be a hearer of the word and not a doer, he is ike unto a man beholding 
his natural face in a glass. S. James i, 22, 25. : 


O delusion is so common, and, we may say, so absurd, 
ii] as that of supposing that we are the better for 
hearing the word only, without attempting to 
practise it. Our Lord warns His disciples against 
this in His Sermon on the Mount. ‘Every one 
that heareth these sayings of Mine, and doeth 
them not, shall be ee unto a foolish man 
which built his house upon the sand, and the 
rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew and beat 
upon that house, and it fell, and great was the fall of it’ (S. Matthew 
vii. 26). 

‘For if any man be a hearer,’ etc. 

The idea in these two verses is the carelessness of the operation, 
and so the inutility of it. The hearer who is not a doer is like a 
man who takes a careless passing glance at a polished mirrior of brass 
or silver which he carries about him. He is in a hurry, he takes out 
his mirror, looks for a moment to see if his appearance is all right, 
and the next moment forgets all about it. Such is the mere hearer, 
He looks at the word which, intelligently and devoutly used, would 
reveal his own self to him—looks at it only for a moment, and for- 
gets all about himself; but if, instead of this hasty glance, he would 
steadily contemplate himself in the mirror of God’s Word, with the 
view of amending whatever is amiss in the sight of his heavenly 
Father, then he would be blessed in his doing. 

ae word of God is like a glass wherein a man may behold what 
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he is in the light of God; how far he has fallen from the image of 
Christ, how many wrong things there are in his temper and daily 
conduct. He is perhaps for the moment feelingly affected. But 
what avails all this if in his conduct the day after he is as if he 
had never known it? So that there must not be a passing glance, 
but a daily study. Nota taking up of the Bible and reading a few 
verses hurriedly, but a reading with attention, with reverence, with 


self-examination, with prayer.’ M. F. SADLER. 


The Giver of all Good, 


Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from 
Senin of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning. 
S. James i. 17. 


t LL mankind are seeking for some good; but whatever good 
this world can afford is but imperfectly good at best, if it 
were but for its very transient and perishable nature; everything 
beneath the sun hath its shadow accompanying it, and that shadow 
deeping into night, in which it soon is lost. But not so with the 
good and perfect gift which God bestows from above, which partakes 
of His own unchangeableness—a light which never wanes, has no 
shadow, never goes down. And therefore the Psalmist, after stating 
this unceasing want, saying, ‘There be many that say, Who will 
show us any good?’ himself gives the answer, or rather turns the 
answer into a prayer, ‘Lord, lift Thou up the light of Thy 
countenance upon us.’ ; 

And speaking of the Father of Lights, the Author of all good, the 
Apostle adds, ‘ Of His own will begat He us with the Word of truth, 
that we should be a kind of firstfruits of His creatures.” For how 
did we obtain this new birth, that we should be the children of the 
light? Not of our own merit, or by any works of our own, but of 
His own free will. ‘Of His own will begat He us.’ And in dis- 
tinction from all the vanities and shadows of this world, it was ‘ with 
the Word of truth,’ the Word of God which abideth for ever. The 
‘ firstfruits’ of old were by the law hallowed to God, and offered up 
to Him at this season of the Passover; so are they who are thus 
sanctified and ‘redeemed from among men, being the firstfruits unto 
God and to the Lamb.’ 

And to this S. James, ever clothing the highest doctrine with pre- 
cepts of practical duty, adds, ‘Wherefore, my beloved brethren, let 
every man be swift to hear’; that is to say, since it is of the will of 
God that we are made His children; since it is from Him, ee net 
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from ourselves, that every good gift cometh, the disposition suitable 
to us is that of listening, and waiting upon God. ‘I will stand upon 
the watch’; ‘I will watch to see what He will say unto me. ‘I 
waited patiently for the Lord, and He inclined unto me.” 

II. The Gospel for to-day is, like that of last and of next Sunday, 
taken from S. John’s account of our Lord’s last conversation with 
His disciples on the evening of His betrayal. Jesus said unto His 
disciples, ‘Now I go My way to Him that sent Me, and none of you 
asketh Me, Whither goest Thou? But, because I have said these 
things unto you, sorrow hath filled your heart. The great remedy 
for all sorrow is to have our treasure and our hearts in heaven. Our 
Lord had been speaking to His disciples of the persecution and 
hatred which they would meet with in the world, as He had done; 
of the bitter cup which He was about to drink, and of the tribula- 
tions which awaited them when He was gone. And their hearts 
were in consequence filled with sorrow. What greater occasion, 
humanly speaking, could there be for heaviness than such bereave- 
ment under such circumstances? Yet afterwards, when he was 
indeed parted from them, and they beheld Him ascending into 
heaven, no more to be with them, no more to enjoy His gracious 
converse, they ‘returned to Jerusalem,’ it is said, ‘with great joy.’ 
And here our Lord seems to imply that, notwithstanding all the 
trials that were drawing on, and the sad scene of suffering which 
they would have to undergo, yet if they would but raise their hearts 
to heaven, and consider Him as going to the Father, it would greatly 
mitigate their sorrow. 

III. What is the point we are taught, the one chief lesson which 
the Church would inculcate on us this day? We live under the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit, and it is, I think, this, that if we would 
live in the Spirit, would wait and pray for and seek His guidance, it 
will bring us more and more to the love of Christ, as revealed to us 
so fully in the Gospels. 'There we read of Him; we hear Him, as 
it were, and see Him; He is manifested to us as the Son of Man, 
our example, our advocate, the Sacrifice for us; in His parables and 
precepts, in His miracles of mercy, and His daily life, we have Him, 
as it were, before us; it is to the love of Him, and obedience to Him, 
to His likeness, the Holy Spirit must conform our unruly wills and 
affections. I. WILLIAMS. 
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III. OUTLINES ON THE GOSPEL 
The Action of the Holy Spirit upon the World. 


And when He is come, He will reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, and 
of judgment. S. Joun xvi. 8. 

EE here, first of all, the work of the Holy Spirit 
upon the Jewish world of the age of the 
Apostles. 

It is natural to ask, to what particular sin, 
to what righteousness, to what judgment, was 
our Lord immediately referring? This question 
is answered by His own words immediately 
afterwards: ‘Of sin, in that they believe not 

on Me; of righteousness, in that I go to the Father, and ye see 

Me no more; of judgment, in that the prince of this world is 

judged.’ 

II. But our Lord’s words about sin, righteousness, and judgment 
have a wider scope than this. They suggest to us the three moral 
ingredients of healthy public opinion in a Christian country. Every 
society, every nation, has its public opinion, its common stock of 
hopes, fears, prejudices, likings, enthusiasms, repugnances, tastes, 
points of view—the common stock to which all contribute some- 
thing, and by which in turn all are influenced. The old-world 
cities, each of them, had a public opinion of its own—Rome, and 
Athens, and Jerusalem; and now too, wherever men meet and ex- 
change thoughts, and know themselves to be bound to each other 
by the ties of race, or of common interests, or of historical associa- 
tions, there grows up inevitably a common fund of thoughts and 
phrases which may be barbarous or enlightened, as the case may be, 
but which is always influential. Like the smoke and vapours which 
hang visibly in the air over every large centre of human life, to which 
every hearth contributes something, and by which every window is 
more or less shaded, so in the world of public thought and feeling 
there is a like common product of all the minds which think and 
feel at all, which in turn influences more or less all the contributors 
to it. And what I am now insisting upon is, that this inevitable 
product and accompaniment of human society—public opinion—if it 
is Christian, must contain a recognition of the three solemn facts— 
sin, righteousness, judgment. 

III. Lastly, in the words sin, righteousness, judgment, we name 
the three governing ideas—the three moments, so to call them—of 
the Christian life. The Spirit who convinces the world of sin, and 
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righteousness, and jugdment, carries this threefold conviction with 
imperious force into the heart of every true Christian. { 

First in order comes the conviction of sin, of a man’s own sins, 
seen in their number and their magnitude. A Christian knows what 
sin is; he may fall into it, again and again, but he does not deceive 
himself as to its nature or its consequences. The Invisible Teacher 
is close at hand to insist upon the stern truth; and so the true 
Christian is always on the look-out for sin; he is always struggling 
with it; his falls do not disguise from him its radical opposition to 
God and goodness. 

Next is the conviction of righteousness. A Christian shows what 
righteousness is ; he has been taught its true standard by the Inward 
Teacher; he knows a saint when he sees one, though as yet he may 
be very far from being a saint himself. He knows that, in the im- 
passioned language of Scripture, any righteousness which could be 
furnished out of his own resources is, regarded as moral clothing, 
only ‘filthy rags, and therefore he looks up to ‘the Lord our 
Righteousness ’—to that sinless Saviour whose righteousness becomes 
his own when it is claimed by faith, and conveyed through the 
chartered means of grace granted to the Christian Church. 

Above all, the Christian is convinced of judgment. He knows that 
God is judging him day by day, and that at the last day God will 
judge him finally, and will award him his place in eternity. The 
thought of this is constantly before him; it colours and shapes his 
whole idea of the meaning of life and death. To be thus swayed by 
fear of sin, by love of righteousness, by expectation of judgment, is 
to be ‘led by the Spirit’; it is to have passed under the influence of 
those great creative ideas and truths with which the Spirit was sent 
down from heaven, that He might purify and fertilise the lives and 
hearts of men. Let us pray Him to do His blessed work in us one 
by one; that while time lasts, and eternity is still future, ‘the law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus may make us free from the law of 


sin and death.’ H. P. LIDDON. 


The Paraclete and the World. 


Jt is expedient for you that I go away; for if Igo not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you; but if I depart, I will send Him unto you. And when He is come, 
He will reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment. Of sin, 
because they believe not on Me; of righteousness, because I go to My Father, and 
ye see Me no more; of judgment, because the prince of this world is judged. 
S. Joun xvi. 7-12. 


\ A JE hear these words read very often; how few even try to 
understand them. Yet like all S. John’s Gospel, the thought 


is aaa clear and consequent. The gospel for to-day forms a 
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distinct section of our Lord’s last address, and falls into three 
well-defined divisions. 

1. His departure coupled with the Advent of the Paraclete (vv. 5-7). 
6 See conquest of the world through the agency of the Paraclete 

3. The personal operation of the Paraclete as the means of this 
conquest (13-15). 

Let us confine ourselves to the second of these divisions, the office 
of the Paraclete toward the world. 

I. The significance of the title, the Paraclete. Our rendering, the 
Comforter, which crept in through the Vulgate, is inaccurate, as 
TapdkdnTOs is passive, not active, and we find the active form cor- 
responding to it in the Septuagint, wapaxdjtwp (Job xvi. 2). 
Tapaxdyrtos, which occurs in 1 S. John ii. 1, is there rendered cor- 
rectly, Advocate, i.e. one who is called to one’s aid. It is a forensic 
term, and generally used of the advocate for the defence; this is 
exactly its use here, where it is coupled with another legal term, 
€déy£et, to convince (not to reprove) of wrong or error. 

II. The coming and work of the Paraclete is here connected with 
our Lord’s departure and its sad surroundings; and the conviction 
of sin, righteousness, and judgment has primarily a reference to the 
world’s wrong view of our Lord’s death; this is clearly proved by 
Christ’s explanation of the text, which shows that in this sense the 
office of the Holy Ghost is to bring home to the world the true 
nature of the invisible drama consummated on the Cross. 

The Paraclete will convince the world : 

1. ‘Of sin, because they believe not on Me.’ The Jewish world’s 
idea of sin was confined to the extortions of publicans, and the in- 
fractions of the Levitical law; so they rejected and condemned our 
Lord because of His apparent breaking of the Sabbath, and what 
they termed blasphemy. The Paraclete will convince the world of 
a state of sin, not on these lines, but because of unbelief, that they 
have rejected and crucified the Messiah, and lost the very opportunity 
for which they professed to be waiting. 

2. ‘Of righteousness, because I go to My Father, and ye see Me 
no more’: the Jewish world prided itself on its legal righteousness, 
and meritorious works, and condemned Jesus as a malefactor. The 
Paraclete will reverse this sentence, assigning perfect righteousness 
to the crucified Christ, as proved by the fact of His Ascension, that 
He goes to His Father, and will convict His judges of the greatest 
sin the world has seen, unbelief in its God, and crucifixion of the one 
sinless One. 4 To , 

3. ‘Of judgment, because the prince of this world is judged. 
This, our Lord shows, does not refer to any condemnation of the 
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Jewish world on account of this sin, for it is the office of the same 
Paraclete to lead some to penitence. One only, the prince of this 
world, Satan, is finally judged, irrevocably condemned, and deprived 
of much of his power; for hitherto Satan’s hate had only been dis- 
played toward the guilty; now he has assailed the life of the perfectly 
. righteous One. As S. Ambrose says, ‘The Wolf seizes the Lamb of 
God, and finds his jaw broken on the Rock of Ages.’ 

III. But the Paraclete still convinces the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment : 

1. Are we following the world in considering only certain flagrant 
violations of the moral code as sins, and forgetting that the greatest 
of all sins is unbelief, neglect of the claims of Jesus Christ ? 

2. Are we accepting the world’s standard of righteousness, the 
fulfilment of our duty as citizens, and forgetting that the only 
possible righteousness is that incorporation into Christ, that life 
hid with Christ in God, by which even now we live as citizens of a 
better world, and have our ‘ conversation in heaven’ (Phil. ili. 20)? 

3. By neglect of the reproof of the Holy Spirit are we remaining 
in a state of worldliness and sin, and so involving ourselves in a 
participation in the judgment of the prince of this world ? 

The work of the Holy Ghost is to reveal the profound revolu- 
tion which has been wrought by the Crucifixion in the spiritual 
domain. The world, righteous in its own eyes, is declared sinful, the 
condemned malefactor proved sinless, and the crime traced to its 
true author, Satan. Some such revelation will be that of the great 
day of judgment, when all wrongs will be righted. 

H. G. MORTIMER. 


The Gains of the Ascension. 


Nevertheless I tell you the truth ; it is expedient for you that I go away. 
: S. JoHn xvi. 7. 


i OLS reason of the expediency of the Ascension which must 

strike a modern believer in our Lord Jesus Christ, is that it 
secures to him an adequate sense of the true place and dignity of 
man among the creatures of God. There are several lines of thought, 
nay, there are some great studies, which, at least as they are sometimes 
handled, tend to create a degraded and false idea of man. 

It is a bright starlit night, and we are walking in the country 
arm-in-arm with an astronomer. ‘Look,’ he says, ‘at the North 
Star; the light which falls on your eye left it some thirty years or 
more ago, just when Louis Napoleon had founded the Second 
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Empire by his coup d’état. Yet this light travels at a rate of some 
222,000 miles a second, and you may thus calculate the regions of 
space which it must have traversed. Or look at that white band 
which crosses the heaven, and which our peasants call the Milky 
Way. That is a collection of worlds more numerous than the sand 
on the sea-shore, stretching away into the infinite, and separated 
often from each other by distances which figures cannot express. 
Among these are stars, so it is said on high authority, whose light 
must have taken even thousands of centuries in order to reach us on 
this earth. Or look at the Dog-star, Sirius, how he 


‘ Alters hue, 
And bickers into red and emerald.’ 


Well, Sirius is a sun ; he is about a hundred millions of millions of 
miles away from us. His diameter probably exceeds that of our sun 
ten times; and his volume, therefore, a thousand times. When it 
was first known that our own sun, with all his attendant planets, 
was moving round some other centre, just as our earth moves round 
him, it was a shock to thought; but this giant sun Sirius, com- 
pared with which our own is a pigmy, is, it seems, to be certainly 
himself in motion, probably around some central orb, the size, and 
place, and distance of which exhaust the capabilities of imagina- 
tion. Truly we are but on the fringe of the infinities; the farther 
our telescopes enable us to gaze the farther are we from any prospect 
of reaching a limit.’ And then our friend turns our thoughts, or 
we ourselves turn them, upon this little home of ours—the earth— 
a scarcely perceptible planet, a smaller satellite of a sun which 
itself moves round some unknown centre. ‘The day was,’ he says, 
‘when men believed this little earth to be the centre of the uni- 
verse; the sun was conceived of by devout peasants as rising over 
the eastern hills and setting in the west by a motion of his own ; 
the stars were but the ornaments of the heavens which canopied 
the home of man; and in their movements man fancied that he could 
read the secrets of his petty destiny. Nature did but exist, so it 
was thought, to form a palace in which man might dwell; and it 
was natural that he should think of himself, in those days of ignor- 
ance, as the first of creatures. Astronomy has told him many things, 
and, amongst others, his own insignificance” 
Certainly most of us do not acquiesce readily in these theories 
of human life. Our reason tells the astronomer that there is a 
moral as well as a material world, and that bulk and distances are 
not the only or the main tests of greatness with the Being who 
made them. ; 
But a Christian falls back upon a distinct fact, which saeees. 
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listen with interest and sympathy to all that the astronomer has to 
tell him, and withal to preserve a robust faith in the dignity of 
man. He believes in the Ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ into 
heaven. Somewhere in space he knows there is at this moment, 
intimately and for ever associated with the glories of the Self- 
existent Deity of a human body and a human soul—ay, on the 
’ throne of the universe. This is what S. John saw in the clear rays 
of the Apocalyptic vision ; ‘in the midst of the throne a Lamb as 
it had been slain.’ No other creature of God shares that incom- 
parable dignity ; the highest intelligences of heaven are bent low in 
adoration before the exalted Humanity of Jesus. If His Ascension 
had done nothing else, it would have sustained in believers, to the 
end of time, faith in the dignity of which human nature is capable, 
and which it actually enjoys. 

II. But the expediency of the Ascension is further traceable in 
the effect which it may produce upon life and character, by making 
room, so to put it, for faith in Christ, and by colouring the whole 
character of distinctly Christian worship. 

If we are to give our hearts and wills to the Author and End of 
our existence, if Christian worship is to be not a mere calculated 
compliment, but the outcome of a pure and soul-consuming passion, 
it is well that on the heights of heaven there should throb to all 
eternity a human heart to the Sacred Heart of Jesus ; and that in the 
adoration which we pay Him we should know that we are expatiating 
the inmost resources of our natures at the feet of the one Being 
who has upon them the claim, if I may dare speak thus, of relation- 
ship as well as the claim of Deity. And thus in the worship of the 
Church, inspired on the one hand by an awful sense of the inacces- 
sible majesty of God, and on the other by a trustful, tender passion 
which has its roots in the consciousness of a human fellowship with 
its awful Object, we find that which we find nowhere else on earth, 
and understand the words, ‘It is expedient for you that I go away.’ 

III. A last reason for the expediency of our Lord’s departure is to 
be found in its connection with His present and continuous work of 
intercession in heaven. 

Now, this intercession of His is the very strength of our Christian 
life. We claim its power in every prayer, when we say, ‘through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’ We associate our poor feeble prayers with 
His majestic pleading. We claim it in every Communion, when we 
present before the Father the one finished Sacrifice which is being 
pleaded by the Divine Victim Himself, without ceasing, in the 
heavens. It is the knowledge that this great work, on which Jesus 
Christ our Lord entered at His Ascension, proceeds uninterruptedly 
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and temptation is powerful, and the sky is dark and lowering. 
Surely it was expedient for us that He should go away. 
H. P. LIDDON. 


The Work of the Holy Spirit. 


When He is come He will reprove (or convince) the world of sin, and of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment: of sin, because they believe not on Me; of righteousness, 
because I go to My Father, and ye see Me no more; of judgment, because the prince 
of this world is judged. S, Joun xvi. 8-11. 


‘TS et the Holy Spirit descended on the day of Pentecost, a 

great number of Jews were pricked to the heart because of 
their acquiescence, at least, in the Crucifixion of Christ. ‘Him, 
being delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified.” The 
death of Jesus was a national crime, a crime of the whole people, 
and could not have taken place if there had been anything like a 
belief in Him amongst the people. 

The people assembled on the day of Pentecost virtually confessed 
this; they made no excuse. ‘Men and brethren, what shall we do?’ 
—i.e. to avert the anger of God, because of our part in the death 
of Jesus. 

But He also convinced the world ‘ of righteousness, because I go 
to My Father, and ye see Me no more.’ 

This cannot mean that He at once convinced the whole heathen 
world of righteousness; but by the Resurrection and Ascension of 
Jesus another standard of righteousness has been brought in, and 
what is more, men have been taught to seek for it from Jesus at the 
right hand of God. 

There is no particular difficulty about these two clauses if we 
realise that the conviction was not an instantaneous, but a gradual 
one; and if so, a little reflection will convince us that our realisation 
of the righteousness of Christ depends upon His having ascended. 

‘Of judgment, because the prince of this world is judged.’ 

The world has learnt by the Resurrection and Ascension of Christ 
that the evil of the world is under the direction of a prince, even 
of Satan, and that by the Resurrection of Christ he has been con- 
demned, condemned so that his slaves shall be taken from him, 
condemned so that his chief ally, death, is destroyed, for ‘by the 
grave and gate of death we pass to our joyful Resurrection,’ 

Let us pray God very earnestly that by the action of the Holy 
Spirit we may one and all be convinced of sin, because of our former 
very ineffectual belief in the Son of God; of righteousness, that we 


may seek it where it is to be found, in the hands of Jesus ae 
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of judgment, that if we take part with evil in the least degree we 


ally ourselves with that which is eternally condemned. 
M. F. SADLER. 


The Holy Spirit and the Saviour. 


He shall glorify Me, for He shall receive of Mine, and shall show it unto you. 
S. Jon xvi. 14. 


ERE we have the great work of the Holy Spirit in relation to 
H the Saviour. He shall receive of Mine. He shall not speak 
of Himself, but of Mine, of what belongs to Me. 

Now what are the things which especially belong to Christ, and 
which the Holy Spirit shows to the soul? Evidently His true and 
proper Sonship, that He is the only begotten Son of God. 

Then His Incarnation, that whilst remaining God He should be- 
come bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh. Then the holiness of 
His life, and His doing the will of His Father in every act of it. 
Then the spiritual meaning of His miracles, and the searching and 
illuminating power of His words. Then His death and its sacri- 
ficial value in cleansing our consciences; then the power of His 
Resurrection, in that it is the means whereby His very life is given 
to us. Then His Ascension to be our Mediator, and the head of 
His mystical body. Then His second coming, at which we all 
shall stand before Him to be judged. 

Then the Sacraments, by one of which we are grafted into His 
Mystical Body, and in the other we so eat His Flesh and drink His 
Blood that we dwell in Him and He in us. 

All these are things of Christ which we cannot possibly appre- 
hend by our natural understanding, or by education, or by any 
human means. We can only apprehend them by the Spirit taking 
them and showing them to our souls, so that we are brought nearer 
to God and Christ by the sight. 

If the Spirit shows us His Incarnation, then we realise that He is 
in very deed ‘God with us.’ If the Spirit shows us the holiness of 
His life, then we see the beauty of holiness, and begin to desire it 
to be in ourselves. If the Spirit shows us of the death of Christ, 
then we regard it as our sacrifice and propitiation, and put our trust 
in nothing but it, and plead nothing but it. If the Spirit shows us 
the Lord’s Resurrection, then with the Apostle we know something of 
the power of His Resurrection. If the Spirit shows us the Sacra- 
ments, then we look upon them not as forms, but as means of 
union with Himself; and so with all the things of Christ, the Spirit 
shows them to us that we may be brought near to Him, and have 


Him dwelling in us, M. F. SADLER, 
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The Perfecting of the Teaching of Jesus. 


I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit 
when He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He will guide you into all truth: for He shall 
not speak of Himself ; but whatsoever He shall hear, that shail He speak ; and He will 
show you things to come. He shall glorify Me; for He shall receive of Mine, and 
shall show it unto you. All things that the Father hath are Mine ; therefore said I, 
that He shall take of Mine, and shall show it unto you. S. Joun xvi. 12-15. 
(1) | ee a perfecting of the doctrine of Jesus certainly takes 
place ; and (2) in what the true perfection of this doctrine 
of Jesus consists, and how it takes place. 

I. In our subject it is necessary, before all things, to come to a right 
understanding as to the real meaning of the question. The question 
is this, whether the teaching of Jesus is capable and in need of per- 
fection. The question is then about the dete of Jesus, not the 
general matter, as we understand it under the name of Christian or 
Church doctrine, for it too easily happens that, on hearing the doc- 
trine of Jesus, we think of the definite Church doctrine, while we 
silently assume that we shall find the two in perfect harmony. Christian 
doctrine is only a part of that which we call Christianity, in distinc- 
tion from Christ Himself, and this Christianity is very much in need 
of improvement. Christ certainly needs no improvement ; He is the 
same throughout all eternity. If, on the contrary, I speak of Chris- 
tianity, I mean the whole condition of human life, as it exists in con- 
sequence of the work of Christ, in its outer and inner side, as it is the 
life of the individual and that of the whole, and that will certainly 
be a matter which is in need of improvement ; yes, it declines from 
race to race, from day to day. In the Christianity of individuals the 
necessity is immediately apparent. Who does not know how much 
his religious knowledge, his Christian life, is still in need of improve- 
ment ? But even if by Christianity we understand the comprehensive 
idea of all the thoughts and arrangements which have formed them- 
selves in the world in consequence of the manifestation of Christ, 
that which we call the Christian religion, then it is not doubtful 
that all that is progressing, and if it is to fulfil the intention of the 
Lord, it must really be something quite different. The Christian 
doctrine is then a part of this Spirit of the Lord incorporated into 
the body of Christ, and the part will not be better than the whole. 
Do we not feel, then, that the Christian doctrine must be formed 
anew out of the flesh and blood of our own time? It therefore has 
need of perfection. 

What the Lord could not do at that time, He promises for the 
future: ‘ Howbeit when He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He will 


guide you into all truth,’ or rather, as it would be more yee 
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translated, ‘into the whole truth.’ The capacity for perfection is 
there declared, the necessity for which He recognised in such an 
affecting manner : ‘ The Spirit of Truth will finish that which I must 
leave undone.’ And that has proved true. A few weeks after He had 
spoken thus, the Spirit came on the day of Pentecost, and began from 
then the work of enlightenment, which still dazzles us when we gaze 
with our feeble eyes into the clear light of the knowledge of the 
Epistles of the Apostles. We should, however, certainly deceive 
ourselves if we wished to assume that, with the enlightenment of the 
Apostles of the Lord, the enlightenment which the Lord had pro- 
mised was once for all completed. The enlightenment extends into 
all ages of the Church of Christ ; it is important for all that His 
Spirit of Truth, which comes down from above, should lead the 
Church into the truth, in order to make it capable by degrees of 
bearing and comprehending the entire fulness of that which He has 
to impart. And it cannot escape us that the Spirit has not nearly 
accomplished this aim, that He has to labour more and more at the 
work of making perfect; for truly, if we examine our Christian 
knowledge, that cannot be perfected, otherwise it could not be so 
separated from our other present kinds of knowledge. It would not 
necessarily be different things, to acknowledge Christ and to acknow- 
ledge the world ; and instead of the contradiction between them, we 
should be forced to perceive the harmony between them. 

II. Still the chief thing for us will be, to get a right idea of the 
manner in which the perfecting of the doctrine of Jesus takes place. 
The simple consideration of the very subject tells us of what this 
perfecting must consist. The question is of a perfecting of the doc- 
trine of Jesus, and this must consist, not in deviating from Jesus and 
surpassing Him, but in the continuation, development, and comple- 
tion of that which the Lord has declared as the unalterable ground 
of knowledge. Making perfect does not mean removal, rejection, 
corruption, destruction, and dismemberment ; it signifies a finishing 
of anything begun, by carrying on the development suitable to its 
nature. Where that which is exalted and mysterious in the teaching 
of Jesus, that which we cannot understand and grasp for the present, 
is put on one side, there can be no question of perfecting ; this is not 
to be thought of where single essential parts of His teaching are 
thrown away. ‘The work of perfecting can only consist in collecting 
all the essential parts, in the most sure and living manner, into a 
living and connected whole, on the one hand in itself, on the other 
hand with all other human knowledge. When the alleged com- 
pletion would be a lowering, a weakening, of the teaching of Jesus, 
let us turn away. When the art consists in ascribing our own ideas 
to - ei that is not perfecting His doctrine. When we undertake to 
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cast aside the dependence in which we find ourselves upon Jesus, with 
regard to acknowledging and thinking of Him, to take our way into a 
more free, as it is called, which means an unrestrained, arbitrary posi- 
tion towards Him, there is no perfection. Where the tendency leads 
to robbing the whole Christian aim of life of its profound meaning, in 
order to make it perfectly obvious and comprehensible, there is ruin. 
The Lord summarises what the Spirit will do into one sentence, 
‘ He shall glorify Christ.’ This is the true idea of perfection. He 
will place the image of Christ ever more gloriously, more sublimely, 
and attractively before our eyes, and also ever more distinctly, clearly, 
obviously, and evidently : the two things are connected together. It 
is the work of the Spirit of truth, that this Jesus Christ should be 
ever formed more deeply and clearly before our eyes ,so that we may 
yet better imitate His features. And it may be said that we wish to 
perfect the teaching of the Lord by making Him insignificant and 
enigmatical. Such an insignificant one could not have done and 
spoken what this great one spoke. No, this is perfecting, to bring 
Him into the foreground in His eternal divine clearness and glory. 
R. ROTHE. 


The Holy Spirit Revealing the Things of Christ. 


He shall glorify Me; for He shall receive of Mine, and shail show it unto you. All 
things that the Father hath are Mine: therefore said I, that He shall take of Mine, 
and shall show it unto you. S. Joun xvi. 14, 15. 


O we read in the gospel for this Sunday. It is a prophecy which 
S the Church recalls to us yearly at this time. It is a prophecy 
which, if in the first amazement of Good Friday, like other words of 
hope and strength, it was lost to sight, became, we may be sure, in 
that second time of waiting and suspense between the Ascension 
and Pentecost, a stay of the disciples’ souls, a centre of infinite hope, 
interest, and curiosity. We can look back now over many centuries 
and see how it was fulfilled, how it is being fulfilled around us, and, 
if it happily may so be, within us. 

‘ He shall glorify Me : for He shall receive of Mine, and shall show 
it unto you.’ He, the Holy Spirit, whom Christ would send. It is 
a.prophecy that Christ’s glory, His work, His nature, His teaching, 
His character, should be revealed, brought home to men progressively ; 
the Holy Spirit should make them more and more clear, should show 
them to the disciples, open their eyes to them, as time rolled on. 

I. It was a prophecy, in the first place, of the full revelation of 
Christian truth. All that helps us to understand God better is a 
fresh revealing of Christ to us, for He is ‘the brightness of the 
Father’s glory, the express image of His person.’ All advance, oe 
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fore, in knowledge, every fresh prospect of the wonders of the world 
of nature or of the world of man, every new power of insight into the 
processes and purposes of Creation, their grandeur and beauty, the 
age-long patience of their elaboration, the infinite perfection of their 
detail, is a fresh light upon the mind of Him ‘through whom the 
worlds were made.’ ‘ All that the Father hath is Mine.’ ‘ Without 
Him was nothing made that was made.’ There are no exceptions. 
He is Lord of all, and so all things praise Him. 

II. But there is yet another sense in our Eord’s promise, and one 
perhaps that touches us yet more closely. It speaks of the gradual 
bringing home to men of the full force, ‘ the length and breadth,’ 
‘the measure of the stature of the fulness, of Christ’s character. 
‘ He shall take of Mine, and shall show it unto you.’ 

And so the New Testament comes to an end. ‘The first-hand pic- 
tures of the Perfect Life are drawn, both in words and in the even 
more faithful and life-like portraiture of altered and moulded lives; 
but the promised work of the Holy Spirit is not ended. None may 
add to the sacred record. None has added, nor taken away. Tradi- 
tion, though so early busy, never put a trait to the character. Criti- 

ism has taken nothing from it. Yet how variously and gradually 
has that character touched and moved and quickened the Christian 
world, even as it touched those who first became conscious of it. 
Each Christian age has caught something fresh, learnt something 
more of it ; perhaps even, alas, has forgotten again something. Some 
lessons have been worked slowly, but surely, into the heart of 
humanity—have become so much a part of the world’s common heri- 
tage, that we begin to forget that though Christians did not learn 
them fully at once, though men have not learnt to practise them fully 
even now, they had their origin in Christianity—that is, in Christ. 

Such are (1) the care for the sick and suffering, for human pain 
because it is human pain, not merely the pain of a friend; (2) the 
rights, the sanctity of conscience. Christian martyrs first learnt that 
lesson from their Master, and taught it to the world, though Chris- 
tians have themselves at times forgotten it ; (3) the unity, that means 
the brotherhood, of all mankind. E. C. WICKHAM. 


The Spirit Glorifying Christ. 


He shall glorify Me; for he shall take of Mine, and shall declare it unto you. All 
things whatsoever the Father hath are Mine; therefore said I, that he taketh of Mine 
and shall declare it unto you. S. JoHn xvi. 14, 15. / 


Weer at the verge of some anxious task you have taken leave 
of a dear friend and counsellor, and begin to treasure up 
ee you find that those which were last spoken are uppermost 
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in your heart. They carry you through the brunt of the first onset, 
and cheer you in the early faintness of the blank and desolate dawn. 
But as the day wears on, and another and another day succeeds, you 
value most of all those sayings of your counsellor which sustain you 
in the long routine, which spring like a fountain in the soul, 
reviving, freshening, quickening, summoning up its latent strength 
for the hour when you must grapple with new emergencies. 

Christ as our friend and Saviour has left us in this text perennial 
words. He had already fortified His timid followers against the 
obvious approach of persecution, whose thunders were already 
muttering. That fierce ordeal past, there remained behind the slow 
march of long hours of outward prosperity with its peculiar perils. 
He beheld in the future the altar of His Church set up on high; the 
mountain of the Lord’s house established on the top of the mountains, 
and all nations flowing unto it; a spectacle glorious to the eye, that 
sees not perchance’what passes in the valleys that lie between. But 
His ear was open to the muffled hum of voices that moaned in labour 
beneath the altar which they could not see, ‘How long, O Lord, 
holy and true?’ Voices which if stifled long and unanswered would 
burst forth and rend the heavens and the earth in their outbreak. 
And He thought, too, of the time far distant when those who had 
seen Him and those who had seen these should have been long dead, 
the memory of His personal look, and manner, and charm, the tone 
of His voice, long faded, the marvellous powers and supernatural 
credentials long withdrawn, and when the momentum of organised 
routine should be taking the place of sanguine and as yet undefeated 
enthusiasm. 

There were then two chief dangers : first, the Church in her security 
would neglect some factors in the great life of the world. Secondly, 
the Church in her expansion would be removed away from her Head. 

Against both these dangers Christ provides a safeguard in the 
promise that the Spirit of Truth shall take of His and declare it unto 
us. A dispensation flexible with the various needs of after-ages, 
founded and rooted in Himself. 

I. The Church in her security. What deeds of wholesale crime 
and individual villainy are summed up in that thought! Ask those 
who said, knee-deep in slaughter, ‘The Lord will know His own’ ; 
who followed the fourth crusade, who expelled the Moors from Spain, 
who conquered Peru, who maintained the Inquisition, who massacred 
the Huguenots, who ruled in Geneva or in Massachusetts. There 
is no need to dwell on a topic that darkens the page of nearly every 
century from the fourth to the seventeenth. 

These are portions of that past with which we not only acknowledge 
continuity, but claim it. They cannot but make us humble now. 
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They must needs remind us that by suffering now and in the future 
we must retrieve the honour of Him in whose name they were 
committed. And when we feel the smart of some loss of privilege, 
and groan that we are docked of some monopoly, that as church- 
men of this century we enjoyed, and as stewards of Christ we have 
honoured and done our best to satisfy, let us thank God that He 
tries us by the downfall rather than tempts us by the exaltation. 
The Spirit of Christ takes of the humility of Christ, who ‘emptied 
Himself, taking the form of a servant,’ and declares it unto us. ‘If 
they have persecuted Me, they will also persecute you.’ 

II. Then comes the other danger that besets the Church. I speak 
of the Church of England. She ceases to be partial. She reaches 
forth her arms this way and that. She forgets that there ever was 
such a thing as excommunication. She dissolves her alliance with 
a political party. She recognises that outside her borders there are 
many good and great men, and that her own forms, while they are 
the best, are not so complete as to be the only and absolute test of 
truth. She is not dismayed by the bugbear of liberalism, like some 
who have deserted her flag in the hour of need. Her preachers, 
careful to shut out the doctrine of a pagan hell and a Jewish gehenna, 
close the book of wrath and open that of mercy. 

And surely, generally speaking, this change is good. Does the old 
title Catholic imply an actual state? Does it not rather imply a 
potential scope? Surely it denotes not what the Church is at any 
one time, past or present ; how widely the body of those who own a 
rigid or inflexible rule extends or did extend: but rather it looks to 
the design of her Founder, and the future capacity of His society. It 
looks to the end which it must of necessity fulfil. It is a title of 
sympathy, of striving, of spreading. 

Of course the contact of the old Church truth with other forms of 
‘truth, whatever it be called, means an age of transition, as we hear 
every day. But was there ever a body endowed with movement that 
was not in an age of transition? Was the Church of the second 
century, when the primitive gifts of tongues and prophecy were 
passing away before a more stable and permanent government, not in 
an age of transition? Or in the third century, when the teachers of 
Alexandria poured forth their volumes steeped with the doctrines of 
Plato, was it not in a state of transition? And surely no discoveries 
of science or criticism in this century can possibly quicken the 
transition more than those of the last four: that the world is round 
that it is not the centre of the universe, that the blood circulates ? 
Those who find science inferring that man is originally nearer akin 
to the brute than they once supposed him to be, forthwith on 

-the strength of such transition lower themselves to a degree below 
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that of the brute—would they have done this any the less if we had 
been poised in a state of masterly stability? ‘Let no man put an 
occasion to fall in his brother's way,’ nor suggest doubts, nor tempt 
him to sin. But let it be also remembered that our Saviour 
recognises a law altogether as sure as any law that science has verified. 
‘Every plant which My Heavenly Father planted not, shall be rooted 
up’ (S. Matt. xv. 13). This is indeed a terrible law in one aspect, 
and it holds good of every age and of every soul, whether there be 
transition or not. It is no part of Christ’s faith to close the eyes to 
what science discovers, or to stand in the path of that hundred- 
handed ‘engine at the door,’ when it beats for entrance into places 
where the Church was once in undisturbed possession. 

The springs of Christian action, nay, of all good action, are touched 
now and started by the Spirit of Truth, who takes of Christ’s things, 
rather than by Christ Himself. 

He takes of the Creeds. We hold fast the Nicene and Apostles’ 
Creeds ; but they are not the stimulus of our work so much as the 
Spirit of Truth, which contemplates courageously the evidence on 
which they rest. 

He takes of the words of Christ recorded in the Gospels: but they 
are not our guides apart from the light which the Spirit of Truth 
sheds upon them, brooding solemnly aloft. 

He takes of the examples of Christian lives. For what is there to 
prompt us to follow them but the Spirit of Truth, that judges them 
fairly and interprets them nobly ? 

He takes of the Spirit of Christ which dwells in us, and which as 
it could foretell the sufferings of Christ and the glories that should 
follow, can much more represent to us those sufferings and that 
glory now (1 S. Peter i. 2). 

Thus He is the supreme witness of Christ through the ages all 
along, of Christ as Son of God, as representative of God. 

III. There could be no stronger experimental proof that a religion 
was true than this adaptability thus safeguarded. That a faith 
should be perfectly tenable—nay, absolutely, compellingly tenable— 
in the last age as much as in its first beginning, suffices to prove its 
truth. That it fulfils its Author’s predictions in being so, though it 
cannot increase our assurance, throws light upon that Author’s 
purpose. The Son of God, who redeemed man’s nature, reposes con- 
fidence in man’s nature when redeemed. Let us not betray that 
confidence. E. C. SELWYN. 
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The Gift of the Holy Ghost. 


When He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He shall guide you into all the truth. 
S. Joun xvi. 13. 


T is no accidental circumstance that on the three Sundays which 
precede Ascension Day the gospel is taken from the same 
chapter in S. John’s Gospel. It was in the days between the Resur- 
rection and the Ascension that the disciples learned something of the 
meaning of the promise of the Paraclete, and heard the last of the 
Beatitudes pronounced upon them that have not seen and yet have 
believed. 

So well had they learned the lesson that their Master taught 
them, that after His Ascension, after He had been parted from them, 
they returned to Jerusalem with great joy. How changed had 
they become from the day, but six weeks previously, when because 
of His announcement that He was going from them sorrow had filled 
their heart ! 

Now they rejoiced, and their joy no man could take from them. 

The secret of their joy lay not merely in the quickened faith and 
heightened love, but in the consciousness of the indwelling Spirit, 
wherewith the Saviour endowed them and all the Church as He 
breathed on them and said, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost !” 

That gift was made to the whole Church—it was bestowed for all 
time. So great, so amazing, and yet so hidden to earthly eye, that a 
miraculous pledge of that Spiritual Presence was mercifully granted 
to convince the doubtful and to encourage the faint-hearted. The 
seal of its divine reality, the demonstration of its supernatural 
power, was the Pentecostal gift—that gift which all could recognise 
and bear witness to, while it symbolised the new brotherhood of 
mankind, and the function of the Church to proclaim to all the 
world the Kingdom of Christ. 

I. The gift of the Holy Spirit to the Church has never been with- 
drawn. If we fail to recognise its true significance, we shut our 
eyes to the brightest privilege of our heavenly calling. We turn our 
backs upon that teaching of the Holy Trinity, to which the Church 
attained after generations of perplexing controversy ; we invite 
despondency to overwhelm us, as we think of the future; we 
acquiesce in the separation by which brethren in Christ are often 
needlessly and never except injuriously severed from one another. 

This is the teaching of the present season. And it is this thought 
of a Spirit of Truth, whom the Saviour Himself hath given and 
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who will guide us into all the truth, that I desire to call to your 
remembrance this afternoon. 

Let us never lose hold of the thought that we live now in the 
dispensation of the Spirit. He belonged not only to the Apostolie 
Church; He did not manifest Himself only before the separation of 
Eastern and Western Christendom ; nay, not only in the great epochs 
of the past, but ever, unceasingly, the Presence of the Eternal Spirit 
has been with the Church. For ‘God hath given the Holy Ghost to 
them that obey Him.’ 

II. Many who are perplexed by the discordant voices of earthly 
champions of Christendom know not where to turn. They seek a 
refuge for their troubled souls in the quiet haven of a renounced 
responsibility. And yet our Saviour gave to us the promise of the 
Spirit that His followers might be enabled to overcome the very 
perils which in this age, if ever, seem to beset us. 

If we once gave way to the imagination that our God is more the 
God of the past than of the present, we should indeed open the 
gate to blackest despair. That God is with us, was the hope and 
belief of the Hebrew Prophets. That Lord is with us, was the 
gospel of the Incarnation. That God is with us still, is the witness 
of the Spirit, the Spirit whom Christ hath sent. Through the 
Spirit it is that the Church is a living and growing society, and not 
the mechanical organisation of an expedient philanthropy. Through 
the Spirit it is that the Sacraments are life-giving means of grace, 
and not mere barren memorials. Through the Spirit it is that Holy 
Scripture speaks to the souls of men with the voice of God, and is 
to our Church the one Rule of Faith and final standard of all Chris- 
tian doctrine. If we attain to this belief, happy are we if we abide 
in it! Thanks be to God, who is greater than our hearts! For 
though our faith waver, though our spiritual vision be dimmed, 
though, through trouble, doubt, or temptation, what we had seen 
we can for the time see no longer distinctly, the promise of the Lord 
standeth sure. Not according to our feelings is His mercy; nor are 
our changeful thoughts the measure of His love. The Spirit of the 
Lord guideth us. ‘The progress, the movement is presupposed ; and 
if we will have aught of the Divine guidance, He will be our guide 
upon the path that leadeth unto eternal truth. 

The same Spirit that Christ has sent unto His Church, pervaded 
with His power the witness of the Old Testament. Dimly, frag- 
mentarily, partially, but tenderly, truly, really were the outlines of 
the Kingdom drawn, the shadow of the sufferings of the Christ, and 
the rays of the glory that should follow. As He gave up His life 
on the Cross, the veil was rent. The barrier was broken down. -In 
the facts of the Incarnation, the Crucifixion, and the Resurrection, 
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the union of God and man was restored; and the communion of 
the Divine Spirit with the spirit of man was perfected, actually on 
the side of the divine love, potentially on the side of man by the 
Divine but also Human Representative of our race. 

III. Now, as ever, the Spirit of Truth teaches us by the word of 
Scripture. Centuries have not dimmed the brightness of the lamp 
of truth. And the same Spirit which enriched the writers with 
that spiritual inspiration is present now to the students of its 
message. And it will guide them into all truth if they will humbly, 
prayerfully, honestly commit themselves to that guidance; if they 
are prepared, no less, to move forward upon the path along which 
they are summoned. 

It may be the hurry of modern life, it may be the superficial 
character of our religious convictions, but it is only too true that on 
every side ignorance of Scripture is the chief cause of complaint con- 
cerning those who present themselves for ordination. Let us admit 
that the very excellencies of Scripture are an obstacle to their 
thorough study. Its teachings cannot be got by heart. It does not 
lend itself to rapid acquisition. Still, to no class of men should its 
study be more precious, more necessary, and more profitable than to 
those who are gathered together within a university. 

The teachings of the universe, the wisdom of the ages, are here 
unfolded before the vision of quickened imagination and ripening 
wisdom. Shall not the teaching of the Spirit complete the circle of 
education, and fit the man for the duties of the citizenship, both of that 
which he has inherited, and of that into which he is called by Christ ? 

Not of earth alone, nor of man alone, but of God and of His 
love towards mankind, do we need the quickening instruction. 

Nor need we doubt that the very difficulties of Biblical criticism 
are co-operating to enhance the value of their sacred message. More 
than ever we learn to trace the progress of the divine revelation, and 
to connect the guidance of the Spirit with the development of a 
nation’s life and a nation’s thought. ‘Gods ways are not as our 
ways. ‘What we most dread as signs of unbelief, said Maurice, 
twenty-five years ago, ‘may be His method of scattering unbelief. 
Theologians and scientific men may both wake up with awe, and say, 
“‘ He was in the place and we knew it not.”’ (L2fé, ii. 501.) 

Physical science has taught us that man’s simple preconceived 
ideas of the universe must give way to the recognition of the work- 
ing out of age-long processes. Literary science is teaching us that 
in the history of our Bibles its structure is more varied, its com- 


position more gradual than our simple preconceived ideas had deemed - 


to be possible. 


re Pi the Spirit of God which has given to us both the science of 
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the physical researcher and of the literary critic. It is the Spirit of 
truth which warns and teaches us to see the manifestation of God in 
ways more gradual, more uniform in their progress, but not a whit 
less loving, less wise, less all-powerful than the generations before us 
supposed. 

Now in our knowledge of the wonders of the starry suns, now in 
our knowledge of some organism of infinite minuteness; now in 
our knowledge of the growth of the Church, now in our knowledge 
of the framework of the Scriptures, it is the same Spirit—the Spirit 
of truth—gradually guiding us into all the truth. 

In each life-giving epoch, in each new advance fairly won, let us 
hail and reverence that Divine Presence. Humbly let us confess 
our proneness to error, to inconsiderate judgment. Nowhere pro- 
gress without retardation; nowhere the light without the shadow ; 
nowhere the new thought without the pride of novelty and the fall 
of pride; nowhere the attainment without the struggle. 

Still let us move onward towards the truth, guided by the Spirit, 
on by the Word, furnished thereby completely unto every good 
work. 

So may God grant to us that when we ask ourselves of the mean- 
ing of the Scriptures to our own selves, we may be able to say that 
they have been unto our souls the very revelation of God and the 
very witness of Christ. Thus ‘through patience and through com- 
fort of the Scriptures’ we shall have that hope that cannot be taken 
from us. PROFESSOR RYLE. 


The Law of Progress in Religion. 


I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when 
He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He will guide you into all truth, 8. Joun 
XVi. 12-13. 


I. | is somewhat startling to observe the attitude of Jesus toward 

the current religion of His time. We are apt to forget that 
there was a Church then, and that He was a member of it. What- 
ever obligations in the way of belief and conduct such membership 
carried with it for anybody, it carried for Him. He was a member 
by birth and inheritance of a Church whose divine establishment » 
and authority He never once calls in question. He permitted — 
Himself to ‘fulfil all righteousness’ by complying with all its out- 
ward requirements. He was circumcised, presented in the Temple, 
made free of the corporation. How did He thereafter bear Himself 
toward the doctrine and discipline of His Church ? 


It seems clear that, in general, He went with it in its mode of 
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belief and practice. On one occasion, at least, He invoked the aid 
of His divine power to enable Himself and His friends to discharge 
their ecclesiastical obligations, when He wrought a miracle to find 
the wherewithal to pay the Temple tax. But while He discharged 
His outward debt to it, He did not hesitate to dissent openly, and 
as a public teacher, from many of its accepted beliefs. 

There is nothing in His life like that curious carefulness of the 
dying Socrates to provide that the regulation cock should be offered 
to Aisculapius. In speaking to His disciples His phrase is, ‘Moses 
said unto you; but I say unto you.’ 

But all the while He retained His membership in the Church of 
Moses, and recognised the law of Moses to be in general operation. 
In those cases where the accepted views were inadequate or faulty He 
set them aside, and appealed to a higher and more universal truth. 
This He continued to do just so fast as His disciples were able to 
comprehend Him. When He came to a certain point with them, 
He tells them that He has yet many things to say to them, but they 
are not yet able to receive them. He says that His people will be 
able to do so in the future, under the guidance of the Spirit which 
He introduces. It is clear that He thought of that spiritual 
illumination as to be slow, gradual, progressive, continuous. ‘This 
promise of progress in spiritual discernment could not have been 
meant, in the nature of the case, to apply to the particular individuals 
to whom it was addressed. Some of them ‘went backward, and 
walked no more with Him.’ Some passed away while still very 
backward. One, at least, turned upon Him, and betrayed Him to 
the conventional ecclesiastical world whom He had offended. Like 
the other promises and commands given to His then followers, it was 
meant to be of continuous operation through all time, so long as 
His Church should endure. This is, indeed, the quality in which 
His Church is distinguished from that one which it superseded. 
That was organised around the idea of fixity, while His contained at 
its very centre the principles of progress. 

II. Christianity, then, is meant to be progressive in every part 
of its structure, in doctrine, organisation, and manner of life. 
I do not mean only that it must always move forward in the 
way of gaining in bulk, in subduing to itself constantly in- 
creasing areas of the world; but that it must also undergo those 
inward and structural changes which are the condition and accom- 
paniment of growth. A large portion of the Church has always 
been, and is, slow to believe this. It is distrustful of present inspira- 
tion. It looks to some period in the past, at which religious truth 
became complete, and stated finally. It does not easily associate the 
idea of progress with that of religion ; for progress implies change, 
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and religion has to do with things which are abiding. It is a very 
common way of thinking, that the phrase, ‘the Faith once delivered 
to the saints,’ means the body of truth given by Jesus to His dis- 
ciples. The fact is, as can be seen by any one who will turn to the 
passage, that it refers to the truth about God which had come slowly 
to be known through many centuries in Old Testament times. The 
emphasis ought to be laid, not upon ‘once,’ but upon ‘saints.’ 
Faith always has been, and always must be, associated with sanctity. 
But it cannot be the peculiar possession of any particular epoch. 
But it is far easier to think of religious doctrine as consisting in a 
set of definite propositions, strikingly displayed to a certain set of 
persons at a definite time, and by them passed on intact, than it is 
to think of it as a living body of truth which changes its form of 
expression from age to age, so as to adapt itself to the various 
generations and peoples who receive it. It is easier also to think it 
rounded and complete, as it is ideally, than to think of it as coming 
slowly and increasingly, as it does, into the apprehension of the 
Church. 

II. That each stage of development in the kingdom should show 
its own peculiar form or type of life, ought to be evident for various 
reasons. 

1. In the first place, because movement is the law of life. Only 
lifeless things remain unchanged. Who will say that because the 
Church in the nineteenth century is unlike in appearance to the 
Church in Asia Minor in the second century, it is any the less really 
or less completely the Church of God ? 

2. Beside this, the palpable fact is, that Christianity has been pro- 
foundly modified in passing through the centuries, without losing or 
even imperilling its identity. Suppose an observer able to calmly 
observe it in actual life at Antioch in the first century, and again 
at Constantinople in the fifth, again at Rome in the fifteenth, and at 
London or New York to-day. He could not mistake but that it was 
the same body, animated by the same spirit, in every stage ; but the 
bodily features would be as diverse as are those of the diverse races 
among whom it has lived, or as is that of the child from the youth or 
the man. He would see it at one stage with but a fragment of a 
New Testament and only the rudiments of a creed. He would see 
it again with the canon of its Scriptures closed, its creeds drawn out 
in detail and settled by formal council; and again with an elaborate 
ritual and canon law added ; and again, maybe, with much of these 
dropped away. But at what point could he say, Here it began, or 
here it ceased, the living body moved by the living spirit of Christ ? 

Religious truth neither comes, nor operates, nor abides, nor is 
transmitted after that simple fashion. Religion is a vital procee 
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The Church is a living thing. As the nature of love can only be 
known by loving, or the quality of life by living, so the truth of God 
as He is made manifest in His Son Jesus Christ is only reached 
by His Church, or by any individual soul, as the Spirit thereof takes 
of it and mingles it with the currents of the soul’s or the Church's 
life. This can only be as each life is able to bear it. 

S. D. M‘CONNELL. 


Faith in Christ. 


Of sin, because they believe not on Me. S. Joun xvi. 9. 


T would be a very good thing if every one would settle it with 
himself exactly how far his belief goes: ‘In what does my faith 
throughly assent? Is my belief positive and fixed ina God? ina 
revelation ? in the total inspiration of the Bible? in the Personality 
of the work of the Holy Ghost? in my own immortality? in the 
eternity of rewards and punishments ? in the Deity of Christ ? in the 
vicarious character of Christ’s sacrifice ? in the universality of redemp- 
tion ? in a perfect, instant pardon to every one who believes? in my 
own interest in that pardon? Where do I stop? What is the 
limit—I do not say of a vague feeling on the subject ; but what is 
the limit of my own distinct, full consent: to those truths and doc- 
trines? What may I fold down as certain to my own mind? And 
what, therefore, is my own starting-point for doubt and impiety ?” 

Istrongly advise every one to come to a clear understanding with 
himself, and be able to define, ‘ What do I believe entirely? What 
do I believe shadily ? What do I not believe at all?’ 

It would be a great help to truth, and through truth to peace, to 
get rid of the mistiness that lies on the confines of faith, and to be 
able to draw a sharp line between what you do completely, and what 
you do not completely accept. 

And remember, faith is worth nothing except so far as it is posi- 
tive. Hazy faith is no faith at all. 

We have to do, this morning, only with faith in the Second Person 
of the Trinity. 

There are three things which are the subjects of faith concerning 
Jesus Christ : His Person—-who He was; His work—what He has 
done ; and His claim—how far it reaches. 

First, His Person. I assume that you believe in the historical 
facts which are recorded about Him: that He lived, and died on the 
Cross, and rose again, and went to heaven. And therefore that He 
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His Deity compromise and alter His Manhood ?_ Was He Man just 
as we are? Just as we are. In His Manhood He emptied Himself 
of the prerogatives of Deity. He wasa Man. And in that paren- 
thesis—what He was, and what He did, He was and did by the power 
of the Holy Ghost which was in Him without measure. “And by the 
mission which He carried from His Father—in all He was a Man. 

Of His Godhead, I will only select one proof out of many : one 
which seems to me to be irrefutable, and by itself sufficient. He was 
put to death for blasphemy ; and that blasphemy was that He made 
Himself God. And He never retracted or qualified it. If He had 
been an honest man and not God, He would have said, ‘ You mis- 
understand Me.’ But He did not say it. He died for calling Him- 
self God. Either, therefore, He was a bad man, and an impostor, or 
He was the God, for He sealed the doctrine with His blood. And 
His death proves His divinity. Therefore we rest, that Christ was 
God and Man; His Person foreshadowed His work, for He united 
God and Man. 

And now as respects His work. The great question is, was it 
vicarious? That is, did He die in our stead, to bear our punishment? 
For, being God, it is evident that His single death would be suffi- 
cient substitute for the death of all men, because sin, after all, is 
finite. But God is not finite. Therefore the death of the Son of 
God would outweigh, in the balance, the death of the whole world. 
Therefore the price would well cover the purchase. 

But was it vicarious? All the sacrifices of the Old Testament, 
which were types of this, were vicarious, We have the express pro- 
phecy, ‘God hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all. And in the 
familiar expressions, which we all use, ‘That He died for us,’ as in 
the fifth of Romans, the word ‘for’ means ‘ instead of,’ ‘in behalf 
of, —‘ He died instead of us.’ And what else could that mean, ‘ He 
hath made Him to be sin for us’? Or what else would make it just 
in God to forgive us? for God hath said, ‘The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die.” God cannot break His word. Every soul sins; there- 
fore every soul must die. 

But if Christ be a substitute, then the soul does die, though it 
lives. It dies in its Representative. And so God keeps His word, 
and is just to be a justifier. ‘Mercy and truth are met together ; 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other.’ ‘Therefore the work 
of Christ is vicarious and complete. He has paid the debt of the 
world. 

Thus far it is plain. But if it be a fact that Christ did die for us, 
then it is clear from that, His claim upon us is absolute and uni- 
versal. He has a right to everything we have and everything we 
are. For if we live by Christ, we must assuredly live for Christ. 
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I will not dwell longer upon these points ; because it is not likely 
that there are any in this church who do not already subscribe to 
these doctrines: that Christ is God and Man; that He died in our 
stead, in order that ‘ whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life’; and that nothing we can ever give Him 
is enough, in token of the love and gratitude which we bear to Him 
for all that He hath done. 

But now I reach the main point. All this is belief. It is well. 
But what we want, and what God requires, is faith. Faith is belief 
made personal. Faith is the belief of the affections. Belief says, 
‘ Christ died for sinners’; faith feels, ‘ He died for me.’ 

Now the sin of most of us is, that belief is not yet become faith. 
You acknowledge the truth; but you do not appropriate it. There- 
fore there is no love. Therefore there is no motive-power in your 
belief. Your belief is really worth nothing, as to giving you peace, 
or to giving God glory. For understand it clearly, belief 1s not 
faith. ‘The devils believe’; but they have no faith. The world is 
full of belief; but there is very little faith in the world. I could 
wish that we had never used the word belief. Trust would be the better 
translation, as words are now understood. ‘ God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only begotten Son that whosoever trusts in Him ’— 
commits Himself to Him, leans upon Him, puts his whole confidence 
in Him—‘ whosoever trusts in Him shall not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’ 

Here, then, we arrive at the exact sin. You believe, but you have 
no faith. Would not it be better to be an entire infidel than to 
acknowledge that Christ did really die to save you, and yet not to 
accept it into your heart of hearts, and let it determine your whole 
life and being ? 

If it be a fact that the Son of God has visited this world, and that 
He did all He did and bore all He bore to save it, then don’t you 
think that from that moment that fact must be to the mind of God 
so the centre of everything, that He sees and measures everything by 
its bearing upon that, and every one of us is to God just according 
to what His dear Son is to us? I do not believe that the earth more 
moves round its axis, or that the heavenly bodies more revolve about 
the sun, than everything in God’s moral system is regulated and 
determined by its central point, the Cross of Jesus. The question of 
questions is, What is Christ to you? What are you to Christ ? 

Now, say that the death of Christ is practically to you a cipher, a 
matter of history, a mere dogma, a cold abstraction, then what 
follows? In the first place, you could have no real peace of mind. 
You may have indifference, you may have apathy, you may have 
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know, in your own heart, that you are a sinner, and you do not know 
that you are forgiven, you sit down to the banquet ‘of life with the 
destroying angel in the air, and there is no blood upon the door ! 
Therefore you have not peace, therefore you have not love, therefore 
the mainspring is wanting, therefore the machine won't work, there- 
fore you cannot be religious. 

Or if you say, ‘I am happy,’ but you do not trace it to Christ, 
then He is more injured and insulted, for you are happy indepen- 
dently of Christ ; and will He not be jealous, must He not be jealous, 
if that happiness puts Him aside? Then, why did He come into the 
world, and do all He did, if you can be happy without Him? And, 
as far as you are concerned, then Christ has lied in vain! And what 
must ane Father feel to you, if you frustrate His Son’s wonderful 
grace i 

Say then you are not happy though Jesus died, or you are happ 
but not because Jesus died ; then in you that great work is nullified, 
and think you that God does not see sin in it? or think you there 
could be any greater sin in the universe ? 

If I were to stand up before this congregation and charge you with 
treason against your sovereign, or with some moral sin which you are 
all committing, you would either repel the accusation or you would 
acknowledge the guilt. But now you will do neither. You will say, 
*I know that my faith is not what it ought to be, I know that faith 
does not really actuate my life,’ and yet you will say that unabashed, 
you will go away, and think no more about it. 

But are you aware that it is not sin, commonly so called, which 
destroys any man? It is not for his sins that any one perishes. 
There is not a sin on earth which has not its representative now in 
heaven, because some who did that very sin are now in heaven. If 
you are lost, it will be because when you had done your sin you 
would not believe the forgiveness of it through Christ ; you put away 
the cure, and thought nothing of the Physician. Therefore you die. 
That is the condemnation. It is not the bite of the viper; but that, 
when bitten, you would not look to the brazen serpent. And why 
don’t you look ? What evidence could God give you that He has 
not given you? By what voice could He call you that He has not 
called you? Or what love could He show you that He has not shown 
you? Or, does your soul not want a Saviour? Or, is that Saviour 
not sufficient for your soul ? 

Oh, how clear a thing looks to one man, and yet another, at that 
man’s side, cannot see it. Why? It depends upon how the light 
falls. So it is here. You do not see—neither your sin nor your 
Saviour. Why? Because it wants a ray from the Holy Ghost upon 
your heart. But does not the Spirit shine? He is come gece 
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very end. Heishere. That is the promise of this dispensation. It 
must be fulfilled. ‘He shall reprove the world of sin, because they 
believe not on Me.’ 

Then why do some of us neither see sin nor believe? Because we 
won’t. Grace does not supersede free will. You know that faith 
involves holiness; and you do not yet wish to be holy. You cannot 
‘give up your sins. You cannot accept the conditions. Therefore 
you don’t believe. ; 

They were among the last words Jesus spoke. ‘Of sin, because 
they believe not on Me.’ After all He suffered, and all He was going 
to suffer, He said them. I know nothing more affecting, nothing 
more saddening! that our dear Lord should have had to say it after 
all, ‘ They do not believe !” ‘ 

And He is here now in this church, and He says it this morning. 
I see Him with that meek, gentle, loving, suffering face; and He is 
saying, ‘ They do not believe !” 

That is a very humbling thing to preach. But why should I wonder 
if my preaching does not make men believe, if Jesus could not ! 

But they will when the Spirit comes. When the Spirit comes! 
Therefore again, to-day, I pray—for all preaching both to the 
preacher and to the hearer is nothing worth unless it winds itself up 
into a prayer—I pray, ‘Come, O Breath! breathe upon these souls, 
and make them believe !’ JAMES VAUGHAN. 


IV. OUTLINES ON THE LESSONS 
The Blessings that Attend a Religious Life. 


O that there were such an heart in them, that they would fear Me, and keep all My 
commandments always, that it might be well with them, and with their children for 
ever! DxruTERONOMY V. 29. 


HE same merciful God who said, ‘I am a Father to 
Israel,’ has given us also the Spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, ‘ Abba, Father,’ and may be well 
supposed to address every human being on the face 
of the earth in the affecting language of the text, 
‘O that there were such an heart in thee, that 
thou wouldest fear Me, and keep all My command- 
ments always, that it may be well with thee, and 

with thy children for ever!’ Let us, then, attentively consider this 

object, humanly speaking, of God’s earnest desire, and the rewards 
which are here said to be dispensed by Him upon all those who do 
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their utmost to attain to it. This view of the subject will at once 
present us with the whole duty of every created being, and the bless- 
ings which attend its performance. 

I. The former of these is thus briefly expressed: ‘To fear God, 
and to keep all His commandments always. Although it is not 
improbable that the fear of God thus mentioned bore some reference 
to the awe and alarm of the Israelites at the terrors of the Lord’s 
presence, as if it had been said, to fear God always, as they do at this 
moment; yet ‘the fear of God’ is a common Scriptural expression 
for the duties consequent upon a just sense of the relation in which 
we stand to Him as our Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, and future 
Judge. For this relation embraces two things. It regards the All- 
wise and All-powerful Maker of the universe as the exalted Being on 
whom we have to depend for every temporal and every spiritual 
good, and whose will it should be our greatest pleasure, as it is our 
surest interest and first of duties, to perform. And it next regards 
ourselves as the poor beings of a day, whose breath is in their nostrils, 
and the imagination of whose hearts is only evil continually, admitted 
by covenant (an act of undeserved grace and mercy) to be His chil- 
dren, the rescued and ransomed inheritors of a ‘kingdom prepared for 
them from the foundation of the world’; if they only do their utmost 
to make His revealed will the great law of their lives. It is this view 
of the relation in which we stand to God that renders the ‘ fear of 
the Lord’ equivalent in meaning to the fullest obedience to His com- 
mandments. And it is in this sense it is used by David, Job, and 
Solomon. But in the present instance the meaning of the phrase is 
placed beyond all doubt by the words which accompany it, ‘ that 
they would fear Me, and keep all My commandments always.’ We 
perceive then at once that these phrases, whatever may be thought 
of them singly, can in conjunction mean nothing less than a strictly 
religious life in conformity with the known will of God declared in 
our Bibles. I say strictly, because it may be remarked that the 
words admit of no exceptions or excuses or reservations. The terms 
are, ‘keep all My commandments always’; not, as too many flatter 
themselves they do, some or even many of God’s precepts, but all of 
His commandments, and on all occasions. The favourite and be- 
setting sin is not excepted; and no season of temptation, no cases 
of example or enticement, or ‘following a multitude to do evil, 
have the shadow of a sanction. : 

II. Having, then, explained the duty which a merciful God (to use 
the same human mode of expression) so anxiously and earnestly 
requires from each of us, His creatures, His servants, who “have been 
bought with a price, let us now turn our meditations upon the 
powerful motive proposed by the same gracious Being for our fear- 
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ing Him, and keeping all His commandments always.’ This motive 
is expressed in the same short and summary way with the duty itself, 
and is this, ‘that it may be well with us and with our children for 
ever’; which means simply that the blessing of God may be upon us 
and upon our children for ever. ‘ 

In the Christian dispensation of acceptance and adoption by God, 
the believer is mercifully promised pardon for sin upon repentance 
and faith in the great Mediator of the covenant into which he has 
been admitted. ad 

Another blessing is this, all his prayers are heard. Every petition 
that he makes at the throne of mercy is received and answered, 
either by its performance, or (if divine wisdom foresees that it may 
in kind or in degree prove injurious to him) by the grant of that 
portion of it, or of something else, which may be truly beneficial and 
more expedient. 

But it is well with the man that fears God in another respect. 
He is blest with sound judgment and the best of knowledge upon the 
great concern of life. He is made ‘ wise unto salvation.” ‘He that 
is spiritual judgeth all things.’ He discerns clearly the real value of 
things, and can distinguish accurately between good and evil. ‘The 
Lord layeth up sound wisdom for the righteous.’ 

The last blessing of the truly religious man which I shall now 
mention is this, that it will be ‘ well with him’ hereafter. His pre- 
sent trust and confidence in God and His promises, his full and zeal- 
ous obedience to all His commandments always, will be repaid at 


length by an eternity of bliss. A. B. EVANS. 


The Law of Righteousness. 


Take heed unto yourselves lest ye forget the covenant of the Lord your God. 
DeEvuTERONOMY iv. 23. 


1B is impossible to exaggerate the solemn force of the Ten Com- 

mandments. 'They are the most ancient, the briefest, the most 
profound, the most comprehensive of all historic codes. They bear on 
their faces internal evidence of their divine origin. Above all human 
codes and alone of all human codes they command the heart and 
require an obedience even of the thought. They contain not only 
the fundamental laws of Judaism, but the primary basis of revelation 
for all mankind. Their promulgation forms a decisive epoch in 
human history, and the voice of the Eternal sounds from them 
across the centuries, saying to every soul of man, ‘This is the way ; 
walk ye in it,’ when we turn aside to the right hand or to the left. 


You may build seven altars, and offer on every altar a bullock and a 
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ram, or whatever is equivalent to that in our modern days; it will 
avail you less than nothing unless your life be pure. ‘He hath 
showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God.’ Over and over again in Scripture we are taught, and for 
the most part are taught in vain, that righteousness is the one end 
of life, that righteousness delivereth from death; that circumcision 
is nothing, and uncircumcision nothing, but to keep the Command- 
ments of God. If we would enter into life we are told as the 
one indispensable requisite we must keep the Commandments. Our 
opinions may be all wrong, our ignorance is certainly limitless; it 
will matter nothing if our heart be right. Unto man God saith, 
‘Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and to depart from 
evil is understanding.” One whole book of the Bible centres round 
the conclusion that this is the end of the whole matter: ‘Fear God, 
which is the lesson of the first table, ‘and keep His Command- 
ments,’ which is the lesson of the second, ‘for this is the whole duty 
of man.’ 

I. Now Moses himself, by a most profound symbol, indicated that 
the entire Levitic system consisted, as S. Paul dared long afterwards 
to say, of ‘weak and beggarly elements’ except so far as it served as 
a hedge of the moral law. The symbol was this: In the middle 
of the camp stood the Tabernacle, the witness, the sign of God’s 
presence in the midst of His people. In the centre of the Tabernacle 
was its inmost shrine, the Holy of Holies: its one treasure was the 
Ark of God. The Tabernacle was splendid as those poor exiles in 
the wilderness could make it; it was hung with purple curtains, it 
was overlaid with fine gold; its courts were filled with the smoke of 
incense and its inner chamber with the fragrancy of the sacrifice. 
But to teach Israel that to secure moral faithfulness was the one 
object of God’s revelation, the sacredness of the whole shrine was 
concentrated round the tables of the moral law. All ceremonial 
regulations were but insignificant satellites round that great Sun. 
This Tabernacle was the most sacred thing in the encampment; the 
Holiest was the most sacred part of the Tabernacle ; the Ark was the 
most sacred object in the Holiest, and yet the Ark itself had no 
sanctity apart from the sacred thing which it enshrined, and those 
two tables of the moral law. The awful Ark of the Covenant was 
just nothing but the box of the law. When on the great day of 
atonement the High Priest entered as it were the very audience 
chamber of the Almighty, he stood before no sculptured image, he 
gazed on no visible manifestation. When, fifteen centuries later, 
Pompey, the Roman general, burst into the inmost shrine of the 


Temple after the Ark had been lost in the Captivity he saw y oF 
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amazement nothing—an empty space. There was total silence; no 
silver lamp shed its radiance there; no ray of sunlight ever pene- 
trated into the holiest place; no whisper save of the incommunicable 
Name ever thrilled its silence, but by the gleam of its own golden 
thurible and the smoke of the incense the priest saw the glimmering 
outline of the golden chest beneath the wings of the cherubim. 
Within the Ark, as its sole treasure, lay the two rough-hewn tables 
of venerable stone, shattered, alas, as Moses had indignantly shattered 
them on the mountain crag when he witnessed the idolatry of the 
golden calf; and thus those broken tables, that ark, that mercy-seat 
above on which he sprinkled the atoning blood, that awe-struck priest, 
those bending cherubim, were an emblem of law, of sin, of re- 
demption, of forgiveness. They represented guilty man before the 
merciful God, whose law he had not kept. They proclaimed aloud : 
‘Thou hast given us a law which shall not be broken. Alas, we have 
all broken it! We perish, we all perish; but there is forgiveness 
with Thee, therefore shalt Thou be feared.’ This, then, was to Israel 
a symbol that the one end of all religion is righteousness, which man 
forfeits, which God restores. Could there be a profounder emblem 
of all creation up to its most celestial hierarchies bending over the 
mystery of God’s most holy law, contemplating as the basis of man’s 
spiritual existence the Ten Words of God, and as the sole sources 
of his hope after transgression, the blood of atonement, the voice 
of prayer ? 

Here, then, was one most significant and central lesson of the Mosaic 
system ; and, further, what profound conceptions are involved by the 
designation of the Ten Commandments as the Covenant of Jehovah ! 

First, they were a covenant. ‘There have been but two main 
covenants between God and man, the Mosaic and the Christian, 
the Law and the Gospel. We talk habitually of the Old and New 
Testaments. The Hebrew word Berith, the Greek word 8a0y«n, 
rendered ‘testament,’ did not mean a testament but a covenant, a 
compact or agreement. Among the Jews the use of wills or testa- 
ments. was wholly unknown till they came in contact with the 
Romans, not long before the era of Christ. We only borrow the 
word ‘testament’ from testamentwm, which is the Vulgate rendering, 
a mistaken rendering, and the Greek word Sva6%«n. Neither the 
Law nor the Gospel can with any real meaning be called a will. The 
grandeur of early testaments lies in the fact that they are an agree- 
ment ; they imply a conception full of blessedness, and alien to every 
form of false religion, the conception of reciprocity between God and 
man. God the Infinite, the Eternal, the Compassionate, deigns to 
enter into relationship with men; He delights in their services, He 
heals ee backslidings, He seeks their love. Many codes of human 
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law are based on force, the law of tyranny, the law of feudalism, the 
rule that might is right. Others are based on avowed self-interest. 
The very name ‘covenant’ repudiates the notion of tyranny in God. 
If man is clay, he is not clay to be dashed about by the potter, for he 
is sentient clay. If a man be but as a reed by a river he may not 
yet, as in the poem, be slashed and hewn and trampled down anyhow 
by the great god Pan. As Pascal says, if he be a reed, he is a think- 
ing reed. The more God is revealed by God Himself, the more do 
we see the strange condescension, infinite love, of the Covenant of 
Reciprocity, the Covenant of Fatherhood on the part of God, and 
of duty on the part of men. 

II. But next, this fruitful and blessed lesson and revelation of 
reciprocity between God and man as set forth in the Ten Command- 
ments is deepened by the revelation of God’s new name. It is the 
Covenant of Jehovah. Up till the days of Moses God had been 
called El—the powerful; Elohe, and Elohim—He that is feared ; 
El-Shaddai—the omnipotent; Adonai—the Lord. To Moses He 
revealed Himself by the new name of four letters—J. H. V. H. - 
We do not even know, and for more than a thousand years the 
Jews have forgotten how it is pronounced. It was certainly not 
pronounced as we pronounce it—Jehovah. The Jews regarded it 
with such trembling superstition that they did not dare to pro- 
nounce it except with the vowels of the other name of God—Elohe. 
The true pronunciation was probably Jahveh. More important by 
far is its meaning than the mere sound of the articulated breath and 
air. It is almost certainly derived from the Hebrew verb haya; in 
this respect it may be compared with inspiration; i.e. Thou art— 
the truly sublime monosyllable engraved over the entrance to the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi. It implied the eternity and invisibility 
of God. The text of Malachi, ‘I am Jehovah and change not,’ the 
text of the Revelation, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, 
which is, and which was, and which is to come,’ probably express its 
inmost significance. The names of the gods of the heathen indicated 
arbitrary power and man’s abject dependence; but in this covenant 
the Eternal revealed Himself as the God of Help and the God of 
Love; not as a despot over slaves, but as the Father of dear sons. 
The name Jehovah meant to set forth the awfulness of God as 
enhancing the Covenant of Reciprocity, that God had stooped to 
reveal His will to man, and that that will is the moral law. 

III. The Ten Commandments were carved in the briefest possible 
form, without the appendices with which we now read them, in two 
pentads on two tables of stone. ‘God spake these words and said.’ 
What words? Very few! Men multiplied indefinitely the necessaries 
which God had not made many. The first table said, ‘ “Sia one 
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God; worship Him in spirit; reverence Him in words; reverence 
Him in deeds; honour your parents as the representatives of His 
authority.’ The second table said, ‘ Be kind; be pure; be honest; 
be truthful; check evil desires.’ Thus on the first table we have, 
‘Love God in thought, in word, in deed,’ and on the second table in 
reverse order, ‘Love your neighbour in deed, in word, in thought,’ 
and learn from the fact that the Commandments begin and end with 
the prohibition of guilty thought, that God requires the service of 
our hearts and searcheth the very thoughts and ways. The summary 
of the first table is the fear of God; of the second, the love to our 
neighbour. On the first table stand our filial duties to our Father 
in heaven; on the second stand our fraternal duties to our brother 
on earth. The whole duty of the first table is piety ; the whole duty 
of the second table is probity. The whole lesson of the first table is 
worship ; the whole lesson of the second table is service. And thus, 
as the old Jewish writer Philo says, ‘ Both tables are beautiful and 
advantageous, opening to men level roads to secure the unswerving 
progress of every soul which desires that which is most excellent.’ 
And how significant is that sentence in Deuteronomy, ‘God spake 
these words’—and added no more. DEAN FARRAR. 


V. OUTLINES FOR THE DAY ON VARIOUS 
PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE 


Our Lord’s Departure from Earth. 


If Igo not away, the Comforter will not come unto you. S. Joun xvi. 7. 


HE departure of Christ from earth expedient for 

His Church’ (S. John xvi. 7). 

1. It was a part of the providential plan. 

2. ‘ Leaving the world was no afterthought, 
due to disappointment and scorn. It was the 
purpose for which He came into it, that He 
Gri ae a His mission was done. 

. He tells the disciples where He is goi 
for that knowledge ought to overcome the sorrow at His tins 
gone. 

4. ‘He seemed to be going to death, but only as into a dark 
valley, thence to climb the heights beyond. He was not going to 
death, but rather from death. This world is under death, and He 
was leaving it. Life eternal is found in God.’ 
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II. In order that the Holy Spirit might come to the Apostles and 
to the whole Church. 

III. There was then needful for the full dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit to take place: first, the Cross and Passion of Christ ; second, 
His Ascension into the Heavenly Glory. 

1. * The living, active righteousness of God could not be given 
save by the Holy Ghost coming forth in union with the Manhood of 
Christ as the Head of the living Body, the Church. 

2. This gift could not be until Christ was glorified in the glory 
of the Father. He must go to the Father before He could send the 
Comforter from the Father. 

3. The humanity must be lost to sight in the glory of God, else 
it could not transmit the divine glory. This righteousness dazzles 
the whole nature more than any brightness can the outward eye. 
When this righteousness is seen by the world, it will destroy the world. 

IV. The departure of Christ from them in the Body was to adda 
new blessedness to faith. 

Now there would be no great merit and glorious blessedness in 
believing if the Lord had always appeared in His risen Body to the 
eyes of men. The Holy Ghost then hath brought this great gift to 
them that should believe, that Him whom they should not see with 
the eyes of flesh, they might with a mind sobered from carnal desires, 
and inebriated with spiritual longings, sigh after. 

‘This blessedness hath the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, brought to 
us, that the form of a servant which the Lord took from the Virgin’s 
womb, being removed from the eyes of flesh, the purified eye of 
the mind might be directed to this form of God, in which He 
continued equal with the Father, even when He vouchsafed to appear 
in the flesh ; so as that with the same Spirit filled the Apostle might 
say, Though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now we know 
Him so no longer... . 

‘Forasmuch then as we could in no way have had this blessedness 
by which we see not and yet believe, unless we received it of the Holy 
Ghost, it is with good reason said, “It is expedient for you that I go 
away.”” S. J. EALES. 


Fulness of Joy. 


In Thy presence is the fulness of joy ; and at thy right hand there is pleasure 
for evermore. PsaLM xvi. 12. 


: ULNESS of joy!’ Pleasure which fades not away, like the 
EF warmth and brightness of summer, into the chill mists of 
autumn, to die at last amid the cold snows of winter—but pleasure 
which never fades, that knows no ending! 
VOL. IV, 2D ALT 
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I. In this world, people are frequently saddened by disappointment. 
Hence the words which come from a trembling, fearful heart at the 
sound of good tidings, ‘Oh, it’s too good to be true!’ Then, there 
is about all earthly joys a sense of incompleteness, because we feel 
that at any moment they may, and at last they must, come to an 
end. Hence the expression, ‘’Too good to last!’ 

And so heathen and Christian have alike recognised the fact that 
a world which itself is subject to change, decay, and death cannot 
give ‘fulness of joy.’ ‘Pleasure for evermore’ is out of the question, 
because of ‘the sundry and manifold changes of the world.’ 

And yet, when God created man He created him for perfect and 
eternal happiness. And man in the beginning was perfectly happy, 
and would have continued eternally so, had it not been for his 
own deliberate act. 

He was perfectly happy, because he lived in the very presence of 
God, and in that presence is ‘the fulness of joy. But then there 
came that dark day when, as the consequence of his sin, he was 
removed from that presence, removed to the moral distance to which 
sin does remove a soul from God. 

Then his perfect happiness was clouded over, and interrupted. 
Then came trouble. For the world this was ‘the beginning of 
Sorrows.” 

II. We pray in this day’s collect, that ‘among the sundry and 
manifold changes of the world our hearts may surely there be fixed 
where true joys are to be found.’ 

‘True joys’ are to be found somewhere then, though to be true 
they must be outside, and independent of the world, and its many 
changes. And if any toil-stained, care-laden soul be inclined de- 
spondingly to ask, ‘Where is that there?’ then let the Psalmist 
answer, ‘In God’s presence—at His right hand.’ 

‘In God’s presence.’ Surely, then, true happiness ought to be the 
lot of every one of us—your lot and mine. For we are ever in the 
presence of God. _ If we climb up into heaven, He is there; if we go 
down into hell, He is there also! True—and yet the joy of that 
presence is not necessarily ours. You may place a light in your 
window to guide the belated travellers over the trackless moor, 
and as he draws near the very light may dazzle and cause him to 
stumble. 

The joy the Psalmist speaks of does not end with life. It cheers 
the dying saint in his last moments. To the eyes that are closing 
on this world it shows a light more brilliant than the light of the 
sun ; to ears grown dull to sounds which once never failed to rouse, 
it brings the glad echo of the angels’ song. ‘To the tired body, 
“ with mortal weakness, it gives renewed strength by which it 
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may mount up, soaring as an eagle, into that state in which the 
rejoicing soul shall say with new meaning and with fuller light, ‘In 
Thy presence is the fulness of joy; and at Thy right hand there is 
pleasure for evermore.’ J. B. C. MURPHY. 


VI. ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Reproof of the Tur meaning is as follows: 
2 ‘Sitess _ He (the Holy Spirit) shall reprovingly convince—con- 
; ang oy * vict—the world in His Judgment, and, by convicting it, 
occasion its disintegration into the two portions of the saved and the 
judged, neither of which is any longer a world (ch. iii. 20; viii. 46; 
1 Cor. xiv. 24). 
The threefold objects of the conviction are : 
Sin, which belongs to men ; 
Righteousness, which belongs to Christ ; 
Judgment, which is executed on Satan by the overthrow of his 
kingdom and the establishment of Christ’s kingdom. 
It is only the Holy Spirit who traces them to their fountain-head 
and culminating point : 
Sin, to unbelief ; 
Righteousness, to Christ ; and— 
Judgment, to Satan. 


Reproof of the Cunist gives here His Apostles and the preachers of the 
ed eee Gospel the highest authority upon earth, that they must 
J * rebuke the world with their preaching, and that all the 

S. Jou xvi. 8. world must for God’s sake be subject to their preaching, 
and must suffer themselves to be rebuked by it, if they would receive 
God’s grace and be saved. Verily, there is a vast grasp in a word, 
and the beginning of a war which was to be great and arduous, that 
these few mean, poor beggars, the Apostles, are to stir up the whole 
world, and to bring it upon their shoulders. For what is meant by 
the world? Not one or two of their fellows; but all emperors, kings, 
princes, and whatever is noble, rich, great, and learned, wise, or any- 
thing upon earth; all these are to be rebuked by their preaching, 
as being ignorant, unrighteous, and condemned before God, with all 
their wisdom, righteousness, and power, which they hitherto had had 
and made boast of. The world cries out furiously, when this sermon 
begins, that it is a mischievous, intolerable sermon, producing dis- 
sension and confusion, giving rise to disobedience, insurrection, and 


tumult. And we cannot wonder at these complaints; for ve a 
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vexatious matter that the preachers should take upon themselves to 
reprove all, without distinction, and should allow none to be just and 
good before God. Who can deem it right or reasonable that this 
sermon should breed such a hubbub, and bring about changes and 
innovations so that the whole former religion and worship, with so 
many beautiful ceremonies of such long standing, should be despised, 
and should fall? And the most vexatious thing of all is, that they 
who undertake the work of rebuking are not high and mighty, 
learned, or otherwise eminent men, but poor, mean, unknown, 
despised fishermen, and such folks as everybody would class with 
beggars and vagabonds. 


Silence. Some of the best and most beautiful works are perfected 

S. Jamzsi.19. in silence. In the making of plate-glass the process of 

pouring the melted material is so delicate, requiring such care and 

steadiness, that the men, impressed with the great danger of careless- 
ness, usually preserve perfect silence during ihe process. 


Silence and Mourxe, the great strategist, was a man of lowly habits 
pel “control. and few words. He has been described as a man ‘wha 
can hold his tongue in seven languages !” 


Silence. He who would speak well must speak little, 


S. JAMEs i. 19. 


Silence really NaTuRE intended that it should be a very easy thing for 
easy. —_ a man to hold his tongue. 


Silence with Wir men we only have to talk, but with God we learn 
God. —_to be silent. 


Safety of Apam, while he spake nought, had Paradise at will. 
Silence. 


Silent. Tuer frightfullest births of time are never the loud-speak- 
S. Jamesi.19. ing ones, for these soon die; they are the silent ones, 
which can live from century to century. 
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Fifth Sunday after Easter 


Scriptures Proper to the Day. 


, EPISTLE : . . ° S. JAMES I. 22-27. 
GOSPEL . - S. JOHN XVI. 23-38. 


FIRST MORNING LESSON , DEUTERONOMY VIL 
_ FIRST EVENING LESSON | DEUTERONOMY IX. or X. 
SECOND LESSONS . . ORDINARY. 


I. COMPLETE SERMON 


Peace in Christ. 


These things I have spoken unto you, that in Me ye might have peace, 
S. Joun xvi. 33. 


HERE is clearly a negative rolled up in this sentence. 
It is this, that there is no peace out of Christ. 
The order of the words gives this idea, ‘ That in 
Me ye might have peace.’ 

There must be negatives now. Every promise 
involves and pre-supposes a negative. ‘There will 
be no negatives in heaven. And this is the more 
to be observed, because almost all that we know of 

heaven itself, as yet, is negative. But where there is nothing but 

Christ, there, there can be nothing but peace. You cannot lose the 

peace, because you cannot miss the Christ. But here, thousands 

will rise up and say, ‘I do not know what peace there may be in 

Christ: but I have assuredly learnt that there is no peace any- 

where else.’ 

You will remember that the words we are going to consider were 
the last sentence which Christ said, before His teaching turned, as 
by a necessary transition, into prayer. The teaching itself closed 
with peace. And, more than this, Jesus says that the whole of 
His teaching never swerved from that one end. 


The duty of the fourteenth—for duty is the key-note of the Oe 
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teenth chapter of S. John, the union of the fifteenth, the coming 
of the Spirit in the sixteenth—all pointed, and pointed only, to 
eace, 

e And, beyond those three peerless chapters, for we have no reason 
to confine the text to them, it was the property of Christ’s whole 
doctrine upon earth. No one ever said severer things than Christ ; 
but it was a severity only to peace. He detached, but it was that 
He might attach; He saddened, to gladden; He unrested, to rest- 
the man ; He stirred to tumult, and lashed the deepest waters of the 
soul, that He might make the greater calm; ‘These things I have 
spoken unto you, that in Me ye might have peace.’ 

What a lesson to ministers! My Master always set before me one 
scope of His ministry, peace. May I never lose sight of it! May 
every syllable I speak be always, definitely and _determinately, 
peace! And if ever I am driven,for a moment to strike another 
chord, may I quickly return to that, and my hand rest there, 

eace. 
if And you, see what your religion is, peace; not fear, peace; 
not condemnation, peace ; not excitement, peace; not controversy, 
peace. He who has the greatest peace, so it be peace, indeed, he 
is nearest to the mind of Christ. 

Then is it that I have not spoken right, or is it that you have 
not received right, if you have not this peace? Is it that Christ 
has not spoken by me? Or is it that you have not believed that it 
was Christ’s voice speaking? For this at least is certain, that 
whoever of you has not found peace of mind, in that man the 
ministry has failed, and in that man Christ is not yet glorified. 

Let us be careful that we understand what the peace of God is. 

It is the feeling of being forgiven, a quiet conscience, a stilling 
sense of the love of God. That is the first thing. 

Then, growing out of that, it is a certain contemplative habit of 
mind, that deals silently with unseen things, which lives up high 
enough not to be tossed and anxious much about the matters which 
concern this present world. For it is the repose of faith, a trust in 
promises, a sense of a Father’s love, a Father’s nearness, a Father’s 
care, the hush of a little child leaning on the bosom. 

So it becomes a placid, forgiving state of heart to all men: too 
lowly to be angry; too happy to be vexed. It is like a sanctuary, 
drawn back from noise and strife ; and all is tranquil there, and all is 
safe, because all is at rest. That is peace. 

It is of immense importance to have that peace, because, first, 
it is the sweetest, and the best, and the only satisfying of all posses- 
sions. It meets the deepest longings of a man’s heart. Pleasure is 
aie delight, but peace is man’s necessity. No man is complete 
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till he has peace. No man knows what he can be, the capabilities 
of his own existence, or what enjoyment is, till he is at peace. 

And secondly, peace is the root of all holiness. Do not confound 
this in your mind. Peace comes first, holiness afterwards. Peace 
makes us holy. To believe that you are pardoned, to be at leisure, 
from the retrospect, to carry a conscience at ease, to take the un- 
ruffled reflection of Christ, even as Christ did of the Father, that is 
the atmosphere of a daily religious life, and that is the secret of every 
good thing. 

For, thirdly, peace is the fulfilment of the work of Christ. Then, - 
He ‘sees of the travail of His soul’ in you, ‘and is satisfied.’ Then, 
the eloquence of the Cross has not been in vain. Then, His word has 
accomplished its grand design, ‘These things I have spoken unto 
you, that in Me ye might have peace.’ 

Therefore, now, I ask you a question, Are you at peace? After 
all these years of preaching and listening, of praying and working, 
of seeking and waiting, and all this familiarity with holy things, 
have you peace ? Does your soul rest upon this anchor? Do you 
know Christ as your own Saviour? Is He a refuge to you? 

Do you say, No? Are not you yethappy? Then, has it all been in 
vain? Has our relationship failed of its true effect? I ask jealously, 
What are the causes why any one of my people is not at peace? 

It is too likely, there is an awful probability, that the cause is in 
me, in want of faith, in want of power, in little prayer, in little 
love, in the Christless state of my own soul. ‘Lord, if Thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died.’ 

With that, I must deal with my own heart alone before God. 

But now I ask, whatis the reason on your side? It may be a want 
of seriousness and earnestness about your salvation. But oh, what 
is there in the whole world to be compared with being at peace with 
God? What real enjoyment can there be in anything, so long as 
your soul is in jeopardy? What and if death, in this world of 
accidents, what and if death should come up, and you are not 
reconciled to God ? 

Or, it may be that you do not see the perfect freeness of this pre- 
cious gift of peace. You are trying to work up to it, when you ought 
to be trying to work from it ; you do not place it as the very founda- 
tion-stone of the building. You think, by-and-by, to be in a better 
state to receive it, when you have prayed a little more, and humbled 
yourself a little more, and loved more, that then God will give you 
peace. Was that Christ’s teaching ? Did Christ ever say to any one, 
‘Go away and prepare yourself, and then come again to Me’? = Never. 
Was not it all broad, generous, instant ? ‘Come unto Me, all ye that 
are weary and heavy-laden, and I will refresh you.’ Pe 
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Or, you are grieving the Holy Spirit by some continual sin. And 
so the tenderness of your soul is dulled, and you do not have those 
~ holy desires now, and those spiritual feelings, that you had once; or 
you have them, but they are very transitory, they bring no result, 
the Spirit does not show you Jesus—He does not bring the peace 
near to you, and convince you of the righteousness that is in 
Him. 

Or, you are preoccupied, your mind is cumbered with care, and 
harassed, and a crowd of worldly thoughts oppress you, and so there 
is no room, and peace will not, cannot come to dwell with what is 
so turbid, or breathe so thick an air. 

Depend upon it, either religion is not in its proper place in your 
heart, or Christ is not in His proper place in your religion. 

I may, or I may not, have named the reason of your unpeacefulness. 
Settle it yourselves. There is a cause—what is it? Why are the 
consolations of God small to you? Why does not ‘ your peace flow 
like a river’? With Jesus loving as Jesus loves, with Jesus giving 
as Jesus gives, with Jesus speaking as Jesus speaks, with Jesus 
reigning as Jesus reigns, there must be something very wrong if 
there is not peace. 

Let me lay down three rules for peace. 

First, be more decided. Decision is the parent of peace. Take 
some steps at once heavenward, and it may be that one step will 
land you in peace. Many have religion enough to make them un- 
comfortable ; they just miss the comfort, because they do not go far 
enough. It is likely, at this moment, that you are on the very 
borders of peace; one more effort, one more sacrifice, and it is 
yours. 

Secondly, confess Christ, confess Him in the world, do not be 
ashamed. of your better portion, begin to speak of Christ to some- 
body. If you honour Him, He will honour you. And peace is the 
seal of an honoured and an honouring Saviour. 

And lastly, go up and down more in Christ, His work, His person, 
His beauty, His grace. See all your evidence in Him, realise your 
union with Him, let Him be a Presence always—listen for His ‘ still 
small voices.’ He will speak, and you will hear Him, and you will 
feel Him, a strange and grand reality, a thing that comes, and does 
not go away again, like everything else, ‘ peace.’ 
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The Mystery of the Holy Trinity. 


But the Lord is in His holy temple: let all the earth keep silence before Him. 
HaBAKKUK ii. 20. 


YSTERY is, and ever must be, the genius of Christianity. So 

long as the mind is finite, it can never compass the Infinite. 

Therefore, be content with mystery. Love mystery. It is true 

that the word mystery means ‘things into which some are initiated.’ 
And you, you are the initiated. 

But to the initiated and to the uninitiated alike there must be some 
things which are all hidden. Our religion would want one of its 
evidences ifit were not so. How could that God be the true God 
who could be altogether understood of a creature? ‘Canst thou by 
searching find out God ? canst thou find out the Almighty unto per- 
fection? It isas high as heaven; what canst thou do? deeper than 
hell ; what canst thou know? The measure thereof is longer than 
the earth, and broader than the sea.’ ‘ Touching the Almighty, we 
cannot find Him out.’ The beatitude must always be in the future. 
‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ They shall 
know God. 

Meanwhile, till our capacities have that enlargement, and until all 
the veil shall be lifted up, and pure spirit shall dwell with spirit, you 
will find that all grand truths are intelligible just as, in so far, they are 
actually of use, and as you regard them practically. ‘Treat them as 
theories, and immediately they become mysteries. Revelation is 
always for use and holiness. But where the duty ceases, revelation 
stops. 

The Holy Trinity is the foundation-doctrine of our faith. All re- 
ligious truth is little more than the expansion of the Trinity. The 
Trinity as a fact is beyond all controversy. Itis shadowed out in nature, 
in leaves, and flowers, and many creatures. It strangely pervades 
Providence. It has its counterpart in the triple composition and the 
wonderful structure of man. It has revealed itself in sacred histories, 
when the Three Persons have been pleased to show themselves 
distinct and yet simultaneous, as in the baptism of Jesus. It is 
placed at the base of almost all the greatest events and truths of the 
Bible. It is the formula of our baptism; and it is the language of 
all the benedictions. It is laid out, carefully and accurately, in 
many places; and it is the key of more, but it is the undercurrent 
of all. ; 

And yet, if you begin to reason about it, and to talk about it, 


the One Three, and the Three One, that instant you are lost ! ae 
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can only put your hand upon your mouth, and feel, ‘He is in 
heaven, and we upon earth; therefore, let our words be few. , 

Nevertheless, for man’s comfort, for man’s want, for man’s necessity, 
the Trinity is everything. As a being, I want a great, all-loving 
Father. Asa being fallen, I want a restorer. As a being ignorant, 
unclean, unhappy, I want a teacher, a sanctifier, and a comforter. 
And that is exactly the Trinity with which I have to do. 

Or, see it thus. How can I know the Eternal Spirit of God but 
by some embodiment of Him ; some incarnation, by which He may 
be pleased to make His Being accessible, comprehensible, and tangible 
to my senses? And how can I understand even that ‘express image 
of His person’ but by some new power in my soul, which shall both 
show it me, and make me able to receive and accept it ? 

Now, how isit ? I have a book, which is the voice of the Holy 
Ghost. In that book, and by that Holy Ghost, I see Christ ; and 
by that Christ, and in that Christ, I know the Father, even as He 
really is, and as it would be impossible for me to know Him in any 
other conceivable process. 

Or, thus: the Father in His free and infinite grace, gives a people 
to His Son. That people is a sinful people, yea, aliens. The Son 
bears their punishment, and gives them a title and claim which He 
imparts to them to go back to the presence and the love and the 
favour of His God. But they are still quite unfit to go and dwell 
with Him, They would not even be happy if they were there. There- 
fore, the Son gives them to the Holy Ghost to change them, to re- 
mould them, to sanctify them, to purify them, and fit them, till they 
are willing and ready for heaven. _ But still, with all their sanctifica- 
tion, they are not perfect enough for the Father’s eye. Therefore, 
the Holy Ghost gives them back to the Son, to add the last touches 
—to wash away the latest stains—to robe them for glory, that He 
may ‘present them spotless.’ And so the Son once more gives ‘them 
back to the Father, who first gave them to Him for this very purpose, 
holier than the angels, better than the innocent, happier than in 
paradise. All this is grandly real and sublimely simple, to be 
understood by every man who will reverently receive the higher 
teachings. 

But within all this, there are chains of thought which we cannot, 
must not enter, dark and awful! We can only wait outside the 
porch of the house, and say adoringly, ‘The Lord is in His holy 
temple : let all the earth keep silence before Him.’ 

The expression, ‘in His holy temple,’ seems to describe very 
exactly and very beautifully how it is. 

Within the three courts of the Temple at Jerusalem stood the 


actual temple, properly so called. It also had its three parts ; and in 
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its innermost parts, ‘the Holy of Holies,’ was the Shechinah, a light 
always shining over the mercy-seat and the Ark. No one ever saw it, 
except the High Priest only once a year. Between it and the holy place 
was a curtain, which no one might even dare to touch. Nevertheless, 
though they might not look on it, every Jew knew that that mysteri- 
ous light, night and day, was there, the token and pledge of God’s 
unchanging presence ; and this, knowing it was there, was his confi- 
dence and his joy. It was to him matter of faith only ; but as true 
to him as if hesawit. And there it lay, out of sight, a hidden, sacred, 
mystic thing; always humbling him ; always assuring him ; always 
elevating him. 

All the while, in the other part of the same structure, in the altar 
of burnt-offering, in the altar of incense, in the laver, in the table 
of shew-bread, in the candlestick, the same God was to be found, 
more visible, more accessible, for constant spiritual strength, for 
guidance and peace. 

J he so it seems to be God’s law that it should be with all grand 
truths. 

There are circles within circles ; shrines within shrines. Into many 
we may go, safely go, we are bound to go; and in those is all we 
really need for each day’s higher life. ‘There we know God: we 
meet God ; we converse with God : we enjoy God. 

But within it all there is a secret place where no foot may tread. 
Reason cannot follow there. Woe to the man who too curiously 
pries into its boundaries! The secret is, ‘The Lord! the Lord 
alone!’ It is the region of pure trust. 

But there I know a light I cannot look on is always burning. And 
to be conscious that there is that hidden lustre of rays, too dazzling 
for human eye, is always doing good. It is always something beyond 
me, and above me, to lift me up. It exercises me; it humiliates 
me; it carries on my thoughts into the eternal. I know it is there, 
and I know that it is mine. 

It is an advent hope ; a sure anchor; because it is ‘cast within the 
veil.” It is sacred ground ; and I must ‘take my shoes from off my 
feet, for I hear the great ‘I AM’; and I must be still. ‘The 
Lord is in His holy temple: let all the earth keep silence before 
Him.’ 

Ah! there is often no service like silence; no prayer so effectual 
as simple adoration ; no worship so acceptable to God as a speech- 
less spirit, lying low in the dust ! 

Take care equally of two things, that you do not trespass on 
forbidden ground, and that you do go as far as you are allowed. 
For to do the one is presumption; and not to do the other is 


unbelief. 
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Some think that in the Athanasian Creed we do not sufficiently 
leave God ‘in His holy temple,’ and ‘keep silence before Him,’ in 
the deep recesses of His inscrutable will. : 

The rightness or the wrongness of the Athanasian Creed, in our 
public services, appears to me to rest on three grounds. 

First, are the condemnatory clauses in that Creed, or are they not, 
actual echoes from the Word of God ? 

Secondly, if they are true rescripts of God’s mind, is a Church 
justified in taking up and repeating the Lord’s words? 

And thirdly, is the description of the Trinity, in that Creed, a 
true, faithful, useful exposition of the doctrine ? 

By these three tests, I consider the Creed is to be tried ; and 
everybody should abide by the verdict of his own conscience. 

If the condemnation uttered in the Creed be a true reflex of the 
mind of God, if the Church’s duty be to repeat in her creeds all God 
says, and if the interpretation be sound and good, then must the 
use of the Athanasian Creed be more than justified. 

‘I speak as unto wise men: judge ye. ‘Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.’ 

But remember in this, and in everything, if there be a silence 
which is to be commended, there is also a silence which is to be re- 
proved. In speaking to God, we cannot be too careful; and in think- 
ing of God, we cannot be too wary ; but no less in speaking to man 
we cannot be too faithful, and in caring for man we cannot be too 
earnest. 

Silence for God is not silence to God. And a hush before His 
majesty should often break out into.an eloquence for His glory. 

We have trinities on earth, which are correspondent to the Trinity 
in heaven. 

There is the trinity of graces, ‘faith, hope, charity... And as 
God gathers Himself up into love, so all the graces into charity. 
Your faith in God, your hope in God, your love to God unite 
to make the unity of charity. 

JAMES VAUGHAN. 
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II. OUTLINES ON THE EPISTLE 


The Needs of the Great City. 


Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves, 
S. James i. 22. 


>|HERE are two great classes of human lives; there 
}] are two great fundamental differences which 
separate them. One class is egoistic, it lives 
purely for self: the other is, if you will pardon 
me the word, altruistic, it lives mainly for the 
good of others. The one is Epicurean, the 
other is Christ-like; the one, sooner or later, 
goes and works in Christ’s vineyard, the other 
does not even profess to work, or, if it does pretend that it will, it 
does not. The rule of the Christian is, ‘Labour for God, labour 
for your fellow-men. No man liveth, no man dieth to himself; 
even Christ pleased not Himself, and therefore the life of the true 
Christian is divinely beneficent and useful. The rule of the selfish 
man, of the egotist, of the worldling, is, ‘Get, spend, eat, drink, 
enjoy thyself; the rest is nothing.’ 

We all notice the odiousness and the despicableness of the purely 
selfish life when we see the spectacle of it in others; but it is the 
essence of selfishness not to see itself in its own repulsive colours. 
Holding before its eyes the tiny speck of its own worthless personality, 
and with that nothingness shutting out the universe and the sun, it 
constructs for itself a chamber like that in the castle which is 
surrounded by mirrors, so that when a man stands in the midst of it 
he sees nothing but infinitely multiplied representations of himself, 
self-assertion, self-pleasing, self-worship, self-indulgence—they em- 
brace every form of sin. They shift the centre of gravity from God’s 
infinitude to a base man’s utter insignificance. They make their 
stronghold, these passions of selfishness, in the narrow heart and 
corrupt desires. Sometimes this egotism takes its full force in the 
passions of the flesh, and then it degrades the life of the immortal 
being into the sensuousness of a comfort which has no sympathy 
because its heart is as fat as brawn; or in the sensuality of unclean- 
ness in which men, like natural brute beasts made to be taken and 
destroyed, utterly perish in their own corruption. Sometimes it 
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absorbs, on the other hand, the passions of the mind, and then men 
become worshippers of money, rank, power—heady, high-minded, 
railers, implacable, slanderers, arrogant, without natural affection. 
The former class, those swayed by the desires of the flesh, are they 
who indulge their own basest passions, even if pak they utterly 
break up the peace of homes; they who, making their members 
the instruments of unrighteousness, reap in their bodies the corrup- 
tion which they have sown; they who pluck the rose from the fore- 
head of an innocent shame, and set a blister there; they who leave 
all over the world the deplorable traces of their uncontrolled desires. 
To the latter class, those absorbed by the passions of the mind, 
belong the ruinous conquerors whose path over the earth has been a 
path of sword and flame, and who have made her furrows red with 
the blood of men. ‘The course you propose,’ said Prince Metternich 
to Napoleon, ‘would cost the lives of a hundred thousand men.’ 
‘ A hundred thousand men,’ answered Napoleon, ‘ what are a hundred 
thousand men to me?’ Prince Metternich walked to the window 
and flung it wide open. ‘Sire,’ he said, ‘let all Europe know that 
you express that atrocious sentiment.’ Here you have this egotism 
on a colossal scale, yet a man need not be a Napoleon to sacrifice the 
good of thousands, to slay the very future of his country, to the 
ambitions or the interests of himself, his party, his clique. 

God, speaking in the face of outward circumstance, God, whose 
light shines patiently on, and shows all things in the slow history of 
their ripening, how does He brand such lives with the seal of His 
utter reprobation! Oh, how terrible and certain a retribution does 
this life of selfishness draw down upon it! Apart from all question 
of other punishment, how does it draw down upon a man a Nemesis 
of untamable desires, insatiable passions, inevitable fears! Even 
when no open shame, no headlong outward ruin comes of it, how 
terrible is the despair of satiety of an egotist when self demands more, 
‘and wildly craves for more than life can give, or the exhausted 
powers can resupply, when the heart has become dry as dust, when 
the gross honey has turned into gall and wormwood, when the soul, 
once capable of better things, is chained to the decaying corpse of 
the body which is full of the sins of its youth, when the miserable 
idol holds out in vain a palsied hand to the miserable worshipper. 
when the fish that has run so greedily to the gilded bait is lung down 
sore athirst to gasp for life among the shallows, when the very root 
of life is as rottenness and its blossom has gone up as dust! 

II. How different from all this, and how delightful, is the altruistic 
life, the unselfish life, the life which is given to God, which lives for 
the express object of trying to benefit its fellow-men, the life, not 
tke others, ‘earthly, sensual, devilish,’ but tender, peaceful, 
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gentle, full of mercy and good works, without partiality and without 
hypocrisy. That is the life of heaven, that is the life of the saints 
of God. The world has ever recognised theoretically the lustre and 
loveliness of this life, though in envy and hatred it has not unfre- 
quently slain or slandered those who have lived it. Rise before us 
as ye were, ye saints of God, in the beauty of your holiness, show 
us the lives, roses without, lilies within, souls that, when they look 
without, wear the glow of sympathy, and, when they look within, the 
bloom of modesty,—lives, white as the lilies in their transparent 
guilelessness, red as the rose in their holy enthusiasm. 

That man is truly noble, that man shows how gracious a thing a 
human béing may become, in whom the love of God, expanded to 
infinitude, has obliterated the love of the lower self. Can such a life 
be described in one word? Yes, It supplies the centre of all that 
is best in all the religions of the world, as, when Confucius was asked 
by a disciple to express all virtue in one word, his answer was: ‘Is 
not “reciprocity ” such a word?’ And by ‘reciprocity’ he meant 
doing to others as we would that they should do unto us. When 
Auguste Comte tried to formulate the new religion of Positivism his 
motto was, Vive pour les autres; but it is Christianity which gave us 
a word more divine, more all-comprehensive, more steeped in emotion, 
more radiant with the light of heaven than is expressed by altruism 
—it is the word Love. Let men prate as much as they will about 
opinions and ceremonies, and this and that, the Word of God 
standeth sure that we ‘owe no man anything, but to love, that love 
which is the bond of perfectness, and that love which is the fulfilling 
of the law. 

III. If ever there was an awful need to regard life as a mission of 
duty, it is here in London, and now, towards the close of the nine- 
teenth century. Ifit was true when Wordsworth wrote, it is even 
more true now, that 


‘The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.’ 


The Cross must mean effort, it must mean reality, self-denial; it 
must not be unspeakably degraded into elegant ornament or party 
phrase. The very first Commandment is, ‘Thou shalt have none 
other gods but Me,’ and there is even idolatry at our very doors such 
that, as one has said, it is more gross and crude within a mile around 
this place than anywhere perhaps on the earth’s surface. 

Ihave no time to touch on the many ways in which the great 
work of helping to get rid of the evil of this vast city, of putting 
down this multiform and menacing idolatry can be done, but I will 
say that one way in which it is being constantly attempted is in the 
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work of our parishes. The work done by every good parish is a 
blessing. The poor in them are treated as dear men, women, and 
children, and as those for whom, however grievous their faults, 
Christ died. Every effort is made in parishes which poor human 
limitations can make to win the vicious from self-destruction and the 
tempted from ruin, to take care of the young, to befriend and teach 
the little children, to help all who are seeking our help and will 
second our efforts by helping themselves. I believe, but for their 
daily unceasing work of good and counteraction of evil, within ten 
years, were that work to cease, the whole country would be shaken 
with revolution or plunged into irretrievable despair. 


DEAN FARRAR. 


Hearing and Doing. 


For if any man be a hearer of the word, and not a doer, he is like unto a man 
beholding his natural face in a glass: for he beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, 
and straightway forgetteth what manner of man he was. S. JAMES i. 23, 24. 


HEREIN shall we find the difference between the looking of 
the natural and of the spiritual race? The difference will 
be found in such things as these. 

I. There is a difference in the act or manner of looking. The 
natural man looks into the matter superficially, the spiritual man 
more deeply. Some think that this difference is indicated in the 
passage in the use of the two words beholdeth and looketh. The 
first word, ‘ beholdeth,’ being only like glancing at the object, or 
gazing in a listless unconcerned manner. ‘The latter word, ‘ looketh,’ 
meaning a much deeper and more intense gazing. In favour of this 
interpretation, it is certainly true that this latter word is the same as 
is used when it is said that the angels ‘desire to look, or ‘bend 
eagerly forward to inquire into’ the. things of salvation. It is 
perhaps impossible to say with certainty whether the Apostle 
designed this difference of meaning by using two terms instead of 
one. There can be no doubt, however, that the difference does exist 
in fact, whether the Apostle meant to express it in the words or not. 
That beholding of the Gospel which is profitless is generally very 
superficial. It has no intensity. There is nothing in the look which 
pierces into the thing; nothing which apprehends it in its real 
features, or in any of its chief bearings upon the beholder. The 
gospel is there, and he is here. He is not drawn to it. He is not 
absorbed by it. His soul is at liberty, and he can go on his way, 
taking just a surface glance now and again at this great object as it 
comes into view, 

po spiritual and profitable way of looking at the gospel is very 
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different indeed from this. It is earnest, penetrative, intense. A 
man looking well into the perfect law of liberty is as it were drawn 
into it, and draws it into himself. He is clothed unconsciously 
with the splendours of the kingdom in which he dwells; he is dowered 
with the treasures which he cannot lose; he is titled with the rights 
and earnests of an ‘inheritance which is incorruptible, undefiled, and 
which fadeth not away.’ 

That man will be blessed in his looking, and ‘blessed in his deed.’ 

II. There is a difference in the time occupied in the looking, as 
well as in the act of looking. The profitless look is not only very 
superficial, but very brief: ‘He goeth his way and straightway: 
forgetteth. In the way he has looked he has not seen much to 
remember. 

Religion, having due time assigned to it, will come in not to 
enfeeble but to strengthen the toiling men, not to excite and waste, 
but to calm and purify, these fretful days. ‘ Whoso looketh into the 
perfect law of liberty, and continueth therein, this man shall be 
blessed in his deed.’ 

Ill. There is another difference, as clear and as important as any 
that has yet been named, a difference, viz., in the practical action 
taken as the result of the looking. The careless looker—he who 
looks superficially and transiently—‘ goeth his way, and straightway 
forgetteth ’—takes no action at all. Even with his looking he saw 
that some action ought to be taken, and without delay. He looks 
in the glass, and sees spots on his countenance, and feels that these 
ought to be removed ; but turning from the glass, he goeth his way, 
and straightway forgetteth what manner of man he was. And they 
are not taken away, not touched, or touched only so as to blacken 
them the more, touched with the hand which is as vile as the face, 
not washed in the fountain opened for sin and for uncleanness. 
There they are, those plague-spots of sin, vilifying God’s image, 
darkening all the lights of beauty, and drawing to themselves, by 
sin’s terrible attraction, more and more of this world’s vileness. Then 
he comes again and looks at the glass, and sees that they are 
not much worse than they were yesterday, and ‘straightway goeth 
his way, and again forgetteth what manner of man he was.’ 

On the other hand, he who looketh into the law of liberty with 
profit, looks that he may do. And does, that he may look again with 
clearer eye. ‘He doeth the will of God, that he may know the 
doctrine whether it be of God.’ Suppose such a man, not yet an 
assured Christian, only becoming one. He looks and sees himself, 
covered as we all are by nature with the defilements of sin. And 
what does he do? Does he go away in forgetfulness, or does he lie 
down in despair? He does neither. He goes to the open fountain, 
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and washes and is clean. Like Naaman, he may fret for a moment 
against the necessity, or against the character of the cure, but oe 
Naaman, in the end, he goes down to the Jordan—to the ara ine 
place of purification—and washes seven times, and comes out wit. 
flesh ‘like the flesh of a little child.” Oh, the very angels might sing 
over such an one! ‘Thou art washed, and sanctified, and justified, 
-in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God! And 
many such there be, who are constantly coming up out of the 
purifying waters of grace ‘clean every whit, and ready to be clothed, 
not again with ‘the filthy garments,’ which have been taken from 
them,’ but with ‘change of raiment,’ with the new robes of grace, as 
they sing the new song of salvation, ‘Unto Him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in His own blood !” 


A. RALEIGH. 


III. OUTLINES ON THE GOSPEL 


Christ on Earth and Christ in Heaven. 


I came forth from the Father, and am come into the world: again, I leave the world, 
and go to the Father. S. Joun xvi. 28. 


A\|LLESE words express, as we all know, what in theo- 
logical language has been called the union of the 
two natures, the divine and the human, in the 
person of our Lord Jesus Christ. But they also 
express, what indeed that doctrine itself expresses 
when turned into practical language, many other 
thoughts on which it is profitable to dwell; here, 
as in a thousand other cases, the words of Scripture 
awakening many thoughts and suggesting many lessons, besides or 
instead of the single truth which they convey when turned into 
merely human language. It is the difference between the sight of 
the actual place, and that place known only through descriptions or 
pictures. ‘The picture or the description may give an accurate 
representation of the form, the outline, and the colour of the place, 
as it appeared at the moment when it was described or delineated. 
But it is only the actual place itself which can catch the lights and 
shades of the very sky and atmosphere, and which can call up the 
feelings, the associations, the convictions that are naturally engen- 
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the case of the verse I have just quoted; look at it in the light of 
the time when it was first uttered, and instead of its dimensions con- 
tracting they will grow larger and larger. What then was their 
original object? It was to prepare the Apostles for that greatest of 
all losses, the loss of the Friend, the Guide, the Comforter, who had 
been with them for the last three years, on the mountain and the 
lake, in the city and the desert, in joy and in sorrow. That 
presence, which had been to them the life of their life, was to be 
withdrawn from them. The Cross, the Sepulchre, and lastly the 
cloud on the hill at Bethany would receive Him out of their sight. 
Where should they look for the future? how should they look back 
on the past? To soothe, to elevate the feelings which this great 
change would occasion, these and many like words in the last dis- 
course were intended. 

I. First, what they had already enjoyed was theirs for ever; ‘He 
had come into the world from the Father.’ What they had seen 
and heard and handled with their hands of the Word of Life, no 
future absence could ever tear from their hearts or their memories. 
The world which had been so blessed to them could never again be 
what it had been before. It was hallowed in its every part. The 
light which had been shed upon it would linger yet, for days and 
years, after the Sun of Righteousness itself had set. They could 
never again be what they had been before, they could as soon lose 
the consciousness of their own existence as the recollection of that 
Divine Master who had dwelt with them so long and so familiarly. 

But this was only half the truth; He had come into the world 
from the Father, He had lived as man with man, in the world 
amongst the children of the world. But He was now to leave the 
world and go to the Father. Intimate as had been their relations with 
Him on earth, yet those relations were to cease and to merge into 
one still higher. He was to leave the world, and be with the Father : 
He was to be to them what He was to all mankind, to all mankind 
what He was to them, the Light, the Life of all; no longer in the 
flesh, but in the spirit; no longer the Man of Sorrows, but the 
brightness of that glory which He had with the Father before the 
world was. 

II. Such is the most general truth conveyed by these words, espe- 
cially appropriate at this season when we commemorate the Resur- 
rection and Ascension of the same Jesus Christ our Lord. But the 
words admit also of more special applications of divers kinds. 

1. We learn what our relation to the world should be, and what 
it should not be. That world in which He lived and moved, and 
every relation of which He sanctified by His presence, is not to be 
despised or neglected by us: ibe 
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‘ Even the lifeless stone is dear 

For thought of Him who once lay here: 

And the base world, now Christ hath died, 

Ennobled is and glorified.’ 
Yet our citizenship is not here. We, like Him whose name we bear, 
must leave the world and go to the Father; it is our duty and our 
privilege to live as in that thought, and they who keep that thought 
steadily before them will have, like the Apostles, the best support in 
all the trials, the changes, the excitements, of this mortal life. — They 
who so use the world as not abusing it will have that blessing of 
freedom from care and anxiety, which, as has been truly said, is the 
portion of those only who can see time in eternity, and eternity in 
time; who can feel, on the one hand, that time and the things of 
time are not rendered worthless by the vast prospect which encom- 
passes them, but who can feel, on the other hand, how the conscious- 
ness of that prospect alone gives them their true value. 

2. Another reflection which our Lord’s words suggest is with 
regard to that especial kind of trial which the Apostles were about 
to undergo, the loss of those most near and dear to us. What they 
were to feel in the highest possible degree, that all, sooner or later, 
must in some measure experience, in the separation, by death or by 
absence, from those to whom we most earnestly cling for support and 
love in this mortal life. The lesson is still in its measure the same. 

3. It is well to be reminded that the Lord became Flesh, and dwelt 
on this earth of ours; it is still better to be reminded that He is not 
of this earth now, and that He dwells with us not in the flesh but in 
the spirit. We are Christians, not because He dwelt in Palestine, 
not because He died at Jerusalem, not because His Body was laid in 
the sepulchre, but because He ascendedeup on high, and led captivity 
captive, and opened the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers by the 
power of His spirit and of faith in His name. On this aspect of our 
Saviour’s life beyond any other the Apostles dwelt in their writings ; 
because this alone was common to all nations; this alone brought 
all nations equally into communion with Him and with the Father. 


A. P, STANLEY. 


Loneliness. 


Behold, the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall be scattered, every man to 
his own, and shall leave Me alone: and yet Iam not alone, because the Father is with 
S. Jon xvi, 32. 


Me 
I SUPPOSE we are all of us acquainted with the astronomical 
fact that we have never seen the other side of the moon. For 


it follows that as the moon revolves upon its own axis in the same 
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period of time that it takes to move round the earth, the same side 
is always turned towards this earth. We have only seen one side. 
Our astronomers have measured its mountains, named its craters, 
and mapped out its surface ; but only on one side. Of the other side 
we know absolutely nothing, except that when this side is flooded 
with light the other side is dark, and that when this side is dark the 
other side is bright with the glory of the sun. 

Now, so it is with ourselves. There is one side of our life that 
the world can see and criticise or admire; but there is another side 
of our life of which the world knows absolutely nothing, except that 
very often, when this side that the world can see is in the sunlight, 
the other side is very dark; and when this side seems to be ver 
— on the other side there may be joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. 

Now, I am not speaking of hypocrites—of those who intentionally 
wear a mask in order to deceive. I am speaking of the universal law, 
the law that is recognised by the wise man in Prov. xiv. 10, ‘The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness; and a stranger doth not inter- 
meddle with its joy.’ 

I. Now, this is a very strange thing, this isolation of the human 
soul. It reminds us of that Holy of Holies in the old Jewish taber- 
nacle, into which the High Priest alone, and that only once a year, 
could penetrate. There are some men who never seem to be lonely ; 
they live merely superficial lives, and never know their inmost 
selves; there is no one of whom they know so little as themselves, 
These are superficial men. There are other men who, though they 
may appear indifferent to their fellows, yet do know something of 
this loneliness, and, knowing the bitterness of this loneliness, they 
crave for the sympathy of the world. 

II. Loneliness is imperative. It is quite true that God has given 
to us certain very precious unions to minimise it; but, nevertheless, 
it is imperative. There is the union of family life, a blessed union. 
God has appointed family life, that it should be as it were a little 
dockyard, where the little vessel should be equipped and kept until 
it is launched out upon the ocean. There is the Church union, a 
blessed union, where God has taken out these very lonely ones in 
families, that they may find in the company of God’s people that 
sympathy which is denied them in their homes. There is the union 
of man and wife. The spirit of union should be so close that they 
may be able to enter into one another's joys and sorrows. But there 
is an inner arcana into which none can enter. Now, why is this? 
We are so accustomed to find that every yearning of the human 
soul is so truly met by the providence of God, that it seems strange 
that there should be this continual drifting into loneliness, ne zt 
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this craving for sympathy? Why is it? We can give but one 
answer, and that is, ‘Sin.’ ; 

Now, it is quite possible for you to say, ‘I will not go into that 
secret place. I will not face this loneliness, or bow myself to bear 
this consequence of human guilt.’ That is why many men live 
worldly lives. Some men can never bear to be alone; they must be 
off into society. Such men will never enter themselves. And you 
may say, ‘I won’t. The veil is lifted high enough to show me that 
there is something beyond which I do not like to see, and so I will 
not go into that holy place.’ And you may say so. You may say 
so until sickness comes upon you, until some tremendous sin comes 
and startles you, until you are driven into that lonely place; perhaps 
you may be able to say so even unto death. But you will not be 
able to say it for ever. And you will not cheat sin of its wages; 
and if you will not face the loneliness here, you will have to face it 
at last. One of my ideas of hell is the awful loneliness of hell. I 
believe there will be a grand centripetal force in heaven, the life of 
perfect trust. In heaven, you and I will never be ashamed to open 
up our hearts. In heaven, you and I will never have any secrets 
from one another. But if you are in hell, there will be the awful 
loneliness of hell. I believe in hell every lost spirit will gather any 
shred of covering round about itself, and will flee from its fellow- 
men, afraid to know them or be known by them. I can quite under- 
stand Dante’s idea of a spirit hiding away from spirit. There is the 
awful loneliness of hell, the loneliness of fear and suspicion, the fear 
lest any one should know. There will be the eternal shame of hell. 

KE. H. STUART. 


Prayer: its Helps and Hindrances. 


And in that day ye shall ask Me nothing. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whatso- 
ever ye shall ask the Father in My name, He will give it you. S. Joan xvi. 23. 


re sl teas Helps to Prayer. 
1, Faith like the Centurion’s, who, when our Lord said, 


‘I will come and heal him,’ replied, ‘Speak the word only, and my 
servant shall be healed’ (S. Matt. viii. 7, 8); like the nobleman’s, 
who, when our Lord said, ‘Go thy way: thy son liveth,’ believed so 
entirely that he did not go home till the next day (S. John iy. 50-53). 
A faith which shows itself in action, when we act as if we believed 
that our prayers were heard, 

2. Fervency. ‘The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much’ (S. James v. 16). As a quaint writer has said, ‘God 


fee a care for the arithmetic of our prayers, how many they are; 
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God does not ask about the geometry of our prayers, how long they 
are; nor about the rhetoric of our prayers, how eloquent they may 
be; nor about the theology of our prayers, how correctly they may 
be expressed. He cares only for their earnestness.’ 

3. Resignation ; ‘O My Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from Me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt’ (S. Matt. 
xxvi. 39). For all prayer must have expressed or implied, ‘ Thy will 
be done.’ 

4. Perseverance. ‘And He spake a parable unto them to this end, 
that men ought always to pray, and not to faint’ (S. Luke xviii. 1). 
Two parables, indeed, for we must add ‘the friend at midnight’ 
(S. Luke xi. 5-9), both peculiar to S. Luke. And if we observed 
these four conditions of good prayer, how wonderful would be the 
result on our life! 

II. The Hindrances to Prayer. 

1. Want of preparation; how often distractions of thought are 
due to this; we have entered into the chamber of our soul, but we 
have not shut-to the door, and the atmosphere of the world is all 
around us with its plans and interests. Always pause before begin- 
ning to pray, and make an act of the realisation of God’s presence. 

2. Irreverence of drab a slovenly, lazy, comfortable posture, 
how much it has to do with our difficulties in prayer! Prayer is a 
spiritual exercise, but the body has great power to retard the spirit. 

3. Peevish petulance of petition ; as S. James says, ‘ Ye ask and 
receive not, because ye ask amiss’ (S. James iv. 3). How humble 
and gentle should be our prayers! 

4, Careless, thankless forgetfulness of what we have prayed for ; 
we should go out to watch our opportunity to co-operate with God 
in obtaining our petitions. Have we prayed to be delivered from 
some special temptation? Watch during the day against that 
temptation, and when it comes, remember your prayer, and use the 
grace which is in you. 

Prayer is the atmosphere of the soul, and if our souls are to be 
healthy it is of as much importance that our prayers should be good 
as that our bodies should breathe pure air. We all know the in- 
sidious disease malaria, and what the word implies, the inhaling of a 
poisoned atmosphere. How many suffer from spiritual malaria, from 


bad prayers ! 
A, J. MORTIMER. 
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The Duty of the Church to the World. 


In the world ye shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer ; I have overcome the 
world. S. JOHN xvi. 33. 


HOSE who first heard these words had, probably, little or no 
difficulty in understanding and applying them. They had no 
doubt as to what the world was in which they were to have tribula- 
tion, and which their Lord had overcome for them. It was for them 
something very definite and visible: it was that same world in and 
from which He had been suffering tribulation; the world of their 
own nation, the world of the hostile Jews, the world of synagogue 
and Sanhedrim and priest and Levite and Pharisee and Sadducee, 
the world that had been hating and reviling and was about to slay 
Him. Into that world they knew that they were to go forth as 
His witnesses, and from that world they expected tribulation, and in 
that world it cheered them to know they should be strengthened by 
Him who had overcome it. As years went on the disciples came to 
understand that the world had a far larger meaning, even the whole 
universe that He had sent them to conquer in His name. And yet 
for many years that world was to them still a very definite and 
visible thing. When the last survivor of this band of Apostles 
looked out in his latter days upon the world that was still uncon- 
quered for Christ, it stood out before his vision something clear and 
definite and distinctly separated from the Church, and he could say, 
‘We are of God, and the whole world lieth in wickedness.” The 
whole world of yet unconquered and all but uninvaded heathendom, 
in the depths of its wickedness, under its sorrow and misery, con- 
trasted sharply and clearly with the kingdom of God planted in the 
midst of it. Within the kingdom of the Church was, as yet in trust 
for the world, all good and godliness, and without, in comparison, all 
wickedness and sin and shame and misery. The line of demarcation 
between the gangrene world and the healthy living body of Christ’s 
Church was still distinctly to be traced. ‘We are of God. All on 
that side lieth in wickedness.’ 

But we know that as years have passed on this sharp separation 
between the world and the Church is no longer to be seen. Over a 
great part of the world the Church no longer stands in this distinct 
antagonism to a definite and a separate world. We have, for in- 
stance, in Europe, not the Church and the world separated into two 
kingdoms. We have, instead, a Christendom. We have a world 
Christianised: we have a Church, perhaps, somewhat secularised ; 


me o is impossible any longer thus distinctly and sharply to separate 
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the two. And yet, surely, the world and the warnings concerning 
the world given us by our Lord exist for us still. Surely there is 
still for us that world to which we are not to be conformed, that 
world whose friendship is enmity against God, that world in which 
we, if we are to be His true disciples, shall have tribulation, that 
world which He has overcome, that we might overcome it, that world 
against which every one of us professes to be vowed and dedicated in 
our baptism. 

And if this be so—and we all acknowledge that it is so—where is 
this world for us? Where is this world to which we are not to be 
conformed? Where are we to find this world that in His name we 
are to overcome? All Christians, as I have said, agree in saying 
that there is such a world. Unhappily, few Christians agree exactly 
in saying where and what it is. There is the strangest and the saddest 
confusion of thought amongst religious persons when they talk of 
the world, and of not being worldly. Ask them what they mean 
distinctly, and you will find that they almost mean something dis- 
tinctly visible, something that could be as distinctly marked off for 
them as was Judaism from the first Christians, or as were the pagans 
from the later Christians, that they always mean something in the 
world where they are not, something that others do and they do 
not, amusements that they do not enjoy, practices that they do not 
follow, maxims that they do not yield obedience to. And strangely 
illogical, too, is their mode of speaking. Ask many an earnest and 
well-meaning Christian why he does not indulge in this or that 
amusement, or follow this or that practice, and he will tell you 
it is because it is worldly. And if you ask him why it is worldly 
he will answer, ‘Those are the amusements of worldly men;’ and if 
you ask him who are worldly men he will say, ‘Men who indulge in 
worldly amusements and follow worldly practices.. And it were 
ludicrous, if it were not very sad, to observe the different and nice 
shades of distinction that men resort to to draw a line between them- 
selves and the world. For one the theatre is a worldly amusement, 
and the opera is not; and for another both are equally worldly. 
And for one person a novel is worldly, and for another a religious 
work of fiction is lawful; and for one person a large entertainment 
in a public room is worldly, and for another, a small and private one 
is lawful. And so it goes on to the very colour of our dresses, and 
the very shape and texture of them. Men are striving to define in 
some strange way the world for themselves, and to show somehow or 
other that they do not belong to it, and that they are not worldly. 
Is it any wonder that men of the world, men who avow themselves 
men of the world, laugh at such reasoning as this, and tell us, ‘It 
is in vain that you talk to us of not being worldly, that you ie 
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aloof from us and shun us, because, as you say, we are worldly ; for 
when you come to speak one with another you each in turn are con- 
demned and each acquitted by the other of the very worldliness for 
which you find fault with us. Define for us, then, what is the world 
before you bid us cease to be worldly. This word on your lips is 
far too much of a cant phrase.’ It is to be feared that it és far too 
much of a cant phrase, having far too much in it of what is merely 
conventional, and therefore of what is seriously dangerous, because 
there can be nothing so dangerous to real morality or to real re- 
ligion as conventional morality and conventional religion. Once 
begin with making trifles sin, and men end with coming to think 
that great sins are no worse than trifles. 

There must be then, for our own sakes, and for the sakes of those 
whom we would win to Christ, some better and deeper knowledge of 
what is worldly, if we are to vindicate the word upon our lips at all. 

Let us try, then, if we can find some better definition—some deeper 
idea—of the world and worldliness than this; and let us see whether 
we cannot find it just in that very aspect of the world that presented 
itself to the first disciples. Let us take, for instance, the view of 
the Apostle S. John as looked out upon the world of heathendom, 
and spake of the kingdom of God and of the world as in sharpest 
contrast. 

I. What was the peculiarity of paganism? You would say it was 
its idolatry. And wherein lay the sin of the idolater? Not merely, 
not chiefly, in worshipping other deities than the one God. ‘The sin 
of the idolater lay in his worshipping the whole world—the creature 
in the place and instead of the Creator. His sin and his misery lay 
in this, not that he worshipped Jupiter or Venus or Minerva or Pluto, 
the god of force, or the goddess of pleasure, or the god of wealth, or 
the goddess of wisdom. It was not in this, but in that he worshipped 
force, wealth, wisdom, and pleasure, and worshipped them as the 
only powers that he acknowledged, as the only good thing that 
existed for him. This world was for him his all in all. The 
other world, if he thought of it at all, was a shadowy, unreal, 
dreary place, in which he had no abiding city, and for which his 
soul and his heart never cried out, because there was nothing there 
to attract him. The world was to him all that he had to hope and 
live and love for—all that he feared. The very existence of the man 
was centred in this world; and when he died he was snatched away 
from it repining at the cruelty of the gods that deprived him of all 
that was worth living for. This was the very essence of heathenism. 
It was a belief in the world, and the world as man’s only good. And 
the result was that the man became the slave of a worldly worship. 
a and not possess the world, but the world possessed him. He did 
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not and he could not overcome the world; the world overcame and 
mastered him; and so he became forceful or cunning or lustful, just 
according to the bent of his nature, according as he gave himself 
up to be the mere slave of this or that part, this or that section, 
of eS world for which he lived. This was the pagan idea of the 
world. 

What is the Christian idea of the world that stands in distinct 
antagonism to the idea of paganism? It is this, that we worship 
the Creator instead of, and rather than, the creature. It is this, 
that, instead of the falsehood that the world is man’s world, which ends 
in man being the slave of the world, we proclaim the truth that the 
world is God’s world, which ends in man being made the real master 
of the world. The idea that the Christian Church is in trust for 
man is this. The world and all upon it were made and redeemed 
by a loving Father, and man is the son of that Father, the rightful 
lord of this world and the heir of better worlds. The world is not 
his God, but God is his God; and the world is to be enjoyed and 
mastered and subdued and possessed by its lord and master, man, in 
the name of its Maker and its Ruler,God. It is this, and this alone, 
that gives manhood its real dignity, and gives to each one of usa 
real freedom from the dominion and the tyranny of the forces of 
nature. It is this, that we are not theirs, but they are ours, and 
ours by virtue of our redemption and our sonship to the Maker of 
them all. See how at once this frees man from the dominion of this 
present world. See how it brings to bear upon this world that and 
that alone that can deliver man from the mastery of the needs and 
the affections and the hopes and the fears and the low ambitions of 
the world in which he must otherwise live, and live for it alone. It 
brings to bear upon this world the thought and the very reality of 
the other world. It brings into rivalry to the passions that make 
man give himself to this world as its slave, that one deep, absorbing, 
overmastcring passion if we will but suffer it to overcome us, the 
passion of the love of God that sets man free from the love of the 
world. 

The world, then, is nothing less than this, any one of God’s works 
enjoyed or possessed without God, be it what it may, the world 
contemplated without that counterpoise in the other world that 
exists and was meant to exist to prevent us from being slaves of 
this. And without this love of God which lifts a man above this 
present world, he must, whether pagan or Christian, become necessarily 
the slave of the world, the subject of its rule, the very servant of its 
whims and its caprices. He becomes a very man of the world in the 
very lowest and poorest sense of the word, not daring to be his own 


master, but the very servant, not even of the world in its page 
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best sense, but of that little fragment of the world and of society to 
which he happens to belong. In this great world of London, for 
instance, how many are the little worlds in which men and women 
live separate and apart from each other, the commercial world, the 
literary world, the fashionable world, the legal world, the political 
world. Each one of them is a little prison-house for the man who 
belongs to it and it alone, out of which he has not the strength, if 
he has the wish, to make his way. He becomes the very bondslave 
of his own little world, his synagogue from which exclusion were 
to him a very death, The sentence of exclusion for the political 
man from his party, for the fashionable man from his society, 
for the man of any one of these worlds from the world to which 
he belongs, is a very casting forth out of Paradise. He goes forth, 
ashamed and wretched, not knowing where to rest. 

II. And so we live, every one of us, or we are in danger of living, 
in the most abject slavery to the world to which we belong. And 
what will set us free? The truth and the truth alone makes man 
free, the truth that teaches each one of us that we are redeemed 
and immortal spirits, telling us that we belong not to ourselves 
nor yet to our party, nor yet to our world, but to the God in heaven 
who made us and will judge us and has redeemed us. This alone 
gives a man the courage that comes forth from the very depths 
of self-sacrifice and humiliation before his Lord and Master to rise 
up and in His name, in the name of His law, and in the power of 
His might, to defy the smaller laws, to break through the stringent 
customs, to brave the hostile opinions of the world in which he lives. 
And the man who cannot do this is not yet made free with the 
glorious liberty of a son of God. He is overcome by the world: he 
has not yet learnt to overcome the world. 

This, then, you see, is the spirit in which the Christian should live 
in the world and yet not be of it, a citizen of it in the best sense, 
and yet one whose citizenship and conversation are in another world. 

It is not and never was the duty of the Church to conform herself 
to the spirit of the age. It is the duty of the Church to instruct 
the age, to love the age, and if need be to rebuke the age, but never 
yet in its whole history has it been its duty to conform to the spirit 
of the age. And yet, on the other hand, oh how deeply and in- 
tensely it is the duty of the Church, if not to conform to the age, to 
understand and sympathise with her age, to be in very deed a dweller 
amongst men, a friend and companion to each home and heart, 
if possible, even like the Son of Man who came eating and drinking 
and sitting at good men’s feasts; to be a companion of the home, a 
cheerful, kindly, yet solemn, wise, tender, faithful, and loving friend. 
The ane is never to adapt her dogma to the philosophy of the 
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age, but woe be to her if she cannot clearly discern the very point 
at which the dogma comes into contact with the spirit of the age, and 
as far as possible seek to harmonise them. The Church is never to 
yield to the cries of the age, but woe betide her if she cannot under- 
stand and feel for them! The Church is never to give a stone to 
those who cry for bread, but woe be to her if she cannot distinguish 
clearly the very bread of heaven that she has to give them! The 
Church is not to stand aside in ignorant isolation and impatience at 
the progress of the world. She is not to cry from out of the cloister 
with an angry and impotent railing, as the world with its busy 
throng and march seems to pass by the very place where she dwells ; 
she is to go forth into the very streets and marts where men meet, 
as the disciples of old went into the porch to dispute with the 
philosophers and into the streets to reason with the common people. 
She is to go forth wherever men are, and in the name of her divine 
Master who died to redeem humanity, whatever men are doing and 
thinking, she is to say with an infinitely deeper meaning than it had 
in the lips of him who first said it,‘ We are human, and there is 
nothing in or of our age that we can count estranged from us.’ That 
is the mission of the Church in our day. The mission of the Church 
is to be in the world and yet not of it. The Church is to be of her 
day and yet of all days and of all ages, having truths deeper and 
facts greater and laws and powers mightier, to speak of and to reveal 
than even the facts and the truths and the laws which science is 


revealing to us now. Yes, in this way only can the Church hope 
to overcome the world. ARCHBISHOP MAGEE. 


The Habit of Prayer. 
Ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be full. S. Joun xvi. 24. 


I. HE necessity of prayer for man’s spiritual life. 

Ab As our bodily life discovers itself by its activity, so is 
the presence of the Holy Spirit in us discovered by a spiritual 
activity ; and this activity is the spirit of continual prayer. Prayer 
is to spiritual life what the beating of the pulse and the drawing of 
the breath are to the life of the body. It would be as absurd to 
suppose that life could last when the body was cold and motionless 
and senseless, as to call a soul alive which does not pray. The state 
or habit of spiritual life exerts itself, consists, in the continual 
activity of prayer. ee 

IJ. The habit of prayer is the peculiar mark and special privilege 
of the regenerate. ie 
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IU. Difficulties in the way of prayer are often temptations of 
the devil. 

IV. Prayer is hindered by evil thoughts. 

V. We must strive against evil thoughts in prayer, but must not 
suffer them to discourage us, or destroy our faith in God. 

A certain old man was sorely tempted by evil thoughts for ten 
years, so that he began to despair, saying, ‘Now I have lost my 
soul, and because I have now perished, I will return to the world.’ 
But as he went there came to him a voice, saying, ‘The ten years in 
which thou hast contended will be thy crowns; return therefore to 
thy place, and I will free thee from every evil thought. And im- 
mediately returning, he continued in the work which he had begun. 
It is not therefore good that any one should despair on account of 
his thoughts, for these rather procure crowns for us, if we go on our 
way, bearing them manfully. 

VI. Prayer should be frequent. 

S. Augustine and S. Chrysostom teach with S. Thomas that 
‘frequent prayers are necessary, lest devotion once kindled should 
become wholly extinguished.’ ‘For as wood,’ says S. Thomas, ‘ when 
it has been once kindled, is more easily kindled a second time; so 
the mind, once stimulated to devction, is afterwards more easily 
recalled to its previous devotion, and this by means of frequent 
ejaculations.’ 

VII. Prayer must be offered in the name of Jesus Christ. 

S. J. EALES. 


The Object of Christ’s Teaching. 


These things I have spoken unto you, that in Me ye might have peace. 
S. Joun xvi. 33. 


he HESE things, our blessed Lord says to us no less than to 

the disciples of old, ‘these things I have spoken unto 
you, that in Me ye might have peace.’ It is hardly necessary for me 
to remind you, that both the Old and the New Testaments are full 
of prophecies and declarations, set before us in various forms, and 
reiterated by almost every inspired writer, that the mission of the 
Messiah, the Son of God, coming in our nature to establish His king- 
dom in the world and in the hearts of men, was to bring to His 
people the blessings of peace. The benedictions of the law wit- 
nessed to this hope. It was the ground of the Psalmist’s most 
jubilant thanksgiving. The prophets in the darkest hour of the 
Meas existence stayed their hearts on the thought of His mani- 
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festation, whose character was proclaimed in the majestic and ex- 
pressive title of Prince of Peace. The angels’ song declared it at 
His birth. The two-fold purpose of His Incarnation was to give 
glory to God, which man had failed to do, and to restore to the 
dwellers in a redeemed earth that peace which man had also failed to 
cultivate and maintain. And so in this discourse’ with His disciples, 
of which my text forms almost the concluding words, Jesus seals and 
conveys to them His peace. In after-times they would look back 
and remember it to have been His dying bequest: ‘ Peace I leave 
with you, My peace I give unto you.’ And when all had been 
accomplished, and after the Resurrection He came to them again 
in the upper chamber where they were gathered together for fear of 
the Jews, He greeted them with the same sweet words, ‘Peace be 
unto you. 

II. Let us then, remembering our blessed Lord’s words, which 
declare the purport of His teaching to be that in Him we may 
have peace, follow after the things which make for peace, and things 
wherewith we may edify one another. As much as in us lies let us 
live peaceably with all men. And to this end let us ever bear in 
mind the great truth taught; us in the text, and the principles 
involved in it. These principles are deeper and more spiritual than 
we are apt to think when we look upon unity as merely an ecclesi- 
astical theory, the dream of the visionary and the unpractical. For 
unity among men is the belief and the confession that God is one. 
God is the source and the ground of it, as of everything that is 
good. It must rest on this one foundation, or else whatever zeal or 
learning may be employed in the endeavour to restore it to a dis- 
tracted and divided Christendom, they cannot but signally fail of 
working any deliverance on the earth, or bringing men nearer to 
each other, and nearer to God. We must, then, set God always 
before us, as the one and only object of faith, the one centre of 
being and life, in whom, and in whose Spirit, alone, we can have 


fellowship and communion and peace with one another. 
D. F. SANDFORD. 


The Name of Jesus. 


Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in My name, He 
will give it you. Hitherto have ye asked nothing in My name: ask, and ye shall 
receive, that your joy may be full. 8S. Joun xvi. 23-24. 


1. | | UMAN life is the life of growth, of growing desire, a life 
of asking, a life of prayer. But what a strange and be- 
wildering noise is this actual prayer of man, as it ascends ae an 
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unregenerated world into the ears of the great God! What a 
hubbub of requests! What a jumble of contradictory demands! 
No steady intelligent appeal built up by disciplined experience, 
taking wise and careful measure of the achievements that are one by 
one disclosing their possibility, counting the reasons, serious in the 
consciousness of a divine task. Alas! that is not the appeal that 
goes up towards God. No appeal of a trustful child, anxious to be 
loyal to the Father’s wish, no appeal inspired by that veracity and 
that security which the perfect understanding’ of responsive love can 
alone secure. No; sin has disturbed the even flow of men’s desires, 
and they no longer set themselves along the steady channels that 
would bear them onward to their destined position ; and the voices 
that rise from the lower floods are broken and turbulent and lost. 
Man has lost the secret of asking, and the demands he makes on 
God are the issue of a distracted will. He asks—he knows not 
what he asks. No moral standard governs and trains his expecta- 
tion of what God may do for him, or what he may fitly make request 
before God for. So the earth is full of a swarm of prayers. The 
times of man’s ignorance God winked at, content if He could lift 
the fashion of men’s habitual appeals to Him into some nearer 
harmony with His own will, into the temple service of His people 
through whom He prepared the advent of the Mediator. 

II. Now, at last, we are told in the words of my text, there is 
to be a change. A principle is to assert itself, which will sift, and 
test, and ordain, until all will be built together in articulate speech. 
The name of Jesus; that is the energy which will move over these 
waters so formless and void, under the plastic touch of which the 
whole fabric should grow up together into a seemly whole. ‘ What- 
soever ye shall ask the Father in My name He will give it you.’ ‘My 
name,’ That name is to put all man’s askings to the proper proof. 
Now we know how to ask, and what to ask. Before we tossed up, 
as it were, every passionate need that throbbed in our heart, it was 
enough that we prayed, and then to make our request good we did 
this or that which dim tradition authorised ; we ran with fruit or 
flowers, or slew a bullock, while perhaps we said, ‘ We will cry aloud 
for fear God is asleep ; we will do the things that seem to please 
Him, lest He be angry or malicious, or unkind.’ So it has been all 
a dark and doubtful experiment, but now we know the name of 
Jesus must determine all. Under that name alone can a petition 
be sanctioned. 

The name of Jesus is to bring its power to bear upon our re- 
quests in two or three special ways. First, we know it is redemptive, 
for poor, blind wants that we bring before God are in themselves so 
beats the mark, we have lost the instinct of asking right ; we have 
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let selfishness, and wilfulness, and dishonourable appetite disturb 
spiritual insight, and we throw out our hopes in vague directions ; 
we cannot make our petitions tally with the deep rule that governs 
all Christian prayer, the rule that our heavenly Father knows what 
we need before we ask. He knows exactly ; He never requires to be 
told; He knows, and He waits only to give out just what our being 
wants the moment we give Him the chance by our desire for it. So 
God, knowing all that we have need of, has all in perfect readiness if 
only we could open the channel and feel the want of it, and desire 
it, and ask in prayer for it. Yet we go pressing some silly request ; 
we stumble, groping about; we want this and the other, and all is 
wrong. We offer unavailing prayers for the wrong thing, and so we 
grow flushed and angry against God, and our prayer seems useless, 
aimless, unaccountable, and perplexing. So we pray. 

And if we were alone, our prayers could make but little way, could 
not but be sadly ineffectual and stupid and disappointing ; but now 
the name of Jesus stands over them all. That name never enters 
the Father’s ears without the whole power of love going out to greet 
it: at the sound of that blessed name the Father’s heart is aglow, 
and that name is now identified with us; it is sealed with us; it 
spreads itself out over us; it fastens on us, it encompasses us; it 
binds us into His own life; there we lie in His name, encased and 
ensconced, and its identity protects us, and its force overflows us. 
We are in Jesus, Jesus in us; His name is ours; he is not ashamed 
to gather us up into Himself, and therefore our requests go up inside 
His; they enter into heaven through His mouth and from His lips ; 
He takes them from us and makes them His own, and so they are 
purged of their contempt, they are redeemed from their natural 
shame. Over and above our thin beseechings there pleads the 
mighty voice of the Intercessor; we become acceptable in the Be- 
loved. We can only picture by images the deep effect of this; but 
we can, at least, imagine what it may mean if we picture the Father 
listening to our poor prayers with just the same loving attention 
and devotion as if Jesus Christ Himself offered them. 

It is very hard to pray. We feel so hopelessly small, insignificant 
and powerless, so ignorant, so short-sighted, so shut out in such grim 
silence, feeling what is it we should say, and what is for our good, 
and if we knew and could utter it, what good could we do! Yet, 
feeble and stammering though our lips be, it is in the name of Jesus 
that we pray—inside His name, not outside in the cold, beseeching 
some remote and hidden God within, and it is from a heart glow- 
ing and outflowing that He hearkens to our petitions, and bends 
Himself to our prayers. And we pray in that name. It is not only 
redemptive in winning for us a favourable hearing, but it is regula- 
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tive also in fashioning our prayers. We pray within the energy of 
that living name. We must conform our nature to His model. 
Slowly we have to suffer this name of Jesus to pass over our anxious 
understandings, our feverish needs, and to instil into them its cool- 
ness, its steadiness, its rhythm. Its governing force will select and 
prune and modify; it will, indeed, forgive, and compassionate, and 
pity, as hot words come from our lips; but it will not be satisfied 
with passing over and forgiving ; it will aim at better things; it 
will wait until the heat of impassioned longing is done, and 
straighten much that is crooked. It will wait for us to pray better. 
Our wants depend on our character, and as our inner character 
yields to the discipline of the name, our wants will signalise the 
growing change, they will become more and more comformable to 
the mind of Christ; more and more we should be accustomed to 
offer our petitions in His name. ‘Would my Lord Jesus offer this 
petition on my behalf? Could I imagine myself framing it in His 
presence? Can I genuinely ask the Father to receive it as from 
the lips of Jesus Himself? Is my prayer of that kind?’ So alone 
do I pray in His name. CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. 


The Consolation of Religion. 


These things have I spoken unto you, that in Me ye might have peace. 
8. Joun xvi. 33. 


Shae subject is the consolation of religion. A wise man wrote a 

book once about the consolations of philosophy. No doubt 
he discovered a great many philosophical consolations. One of the 
difficulties, however, about that sort of consolation is that one must 
be a philosopher to appreciate it. Philosophy is for the wise. 

The old philosophers, the Epicureans and the Stoics, whom S. 
Paul met at Athens, taught an immense deal of truth; and the 
truth they taught was exceedingly helpful and uplifting. Put the 
best teachings of those two philosophers together and you get a very 
fair imitation of Christianity. But the Epicureans and the Stoics 
never got much influence over the people. They lived in the most 
irreligious and immoral era of all history, and included nearly all the 
good men of their day, and they were always trying, as we say, to 
‘reach the masses.” But they never succeeded. With all their truth 
and all their goodness, the world around them still went on believing 
lies and following the devil, absolutely uninfluenced. 

Philosophy is able to console the philosophers only when they 
stand in no great need of consolation. Philosophy is an excellent 
rele an for cultured people—in fair weather, 
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When the skies shine and business is prosperous, and there is money 
in the bank, and home is pleasant and books are friendly, and no- 
body is sick, and no sense of sin darkens the past or the future— 
why, then, if one is philosophically inclined, and ‘up’ to that sort of 
interesting speculating, philosophy may, perhaps, give all the con- 
solation that is needed. Philosophy, that is, is an admirable consola- 
tion when there is no sorrow. 

But let the skies be overcast ; let trouble follow trouble in funereal 
procession along the way of life; let discouragement, and doubt, and 
discord, and doctors’ bills, and death come in to take away all 
delight and desire of living; let the sense of sin and the necessity of 
salvation get hold upon the conscience, and where are the consola- 
tions of philosophy? What can the philosopher say beside the sick- 
bed and the death-bed? The only thing I know that he can say out 
of his honest heart is that cry which Pliny uttered in the midst of 
his bitter bereavement—Pliny himself a philosopher of the philo- 
sophers—‘ Oh, for some strong and abiding consolation!’ In the 
presence of the real sorrows of life, in the face of death, in the sight 
of sin, philosophy is simply dumb. There is no strong and abiding 
consolation in philosophy even for philosophers. 

Philosophy is all down here on the earth. There is no voice in it 
speaking out of the sky. It has nothing to say to us about God, or 
about the life beyond the grave. Its teaching is entirely ethical ; 
its concern is with daily conduct. That sort of teaching is immensely 
important, and that concern ought to be the chief concern—and was 
in Christ’s day—of the Christian religion. But you have got to 
have something more than that in a life which has death at the end 
of it and the mystery of pain all through it. 

I. ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye My people’ is the errand on which the 
ministers of the Christian Church are sent. ‘Come unto Me, all ye 
that are weary and heavy laden’ is the gracious invitation which 
they bring. ‘And I saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down 
from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. 
And I heard a great voice out of heaven saying, Behold, the taber- 
nacle of God is with men, and He will dwell with them, and they shall 
be His people, and God Himself . . . shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain: for the former things 
are passed away.” ew 

Il. Consider the Christian revelation of divine love. 

‘The Father Himself loveth you.—The very hairs of your head are 
all numbered.—In the world ye shall have tribulation ; the disciple 
shall be as his Master; and yet, peace I leave with you, let not your 


heart be troubled.’ Come unto Me and learn of Me, He aad a 
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came from God to tell us what God is. ‘God is love,’ said he whom 
the Master taught. ‘ Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?’ 
asks another disciple; ‘shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, 
or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword?’ And he answers his 
own question: ‘ Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither death 
nor life, nor angels nor principalities nor powers, nor things present nor 
things to come, nor height nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.’ The disciple who said that knew the consolation of religion. 

III. Consider also the Christian revelation of the life to come. 

Everybody knows what a consolation there is in hope. We are 
saved by hope, S. Paul says. All the doctors know how true that 
is. And all the rest of us know, too, how hope brings strength, 
makes endurance possible, and, taking tired travellers by the hand, 
leads them to the end of their journey. The task does not seem so 
hard if there is a reward worth working for at the end of it. The 
pain is not quite so bitter under the surgeon’s knife if health seems 
likely to come after it. No ill condition is quite unbearable if it is 
tempered with hope. Hope is a universal consolation. 

Human life is so lamentably out of balance, full of injustice, people 
so seldom get their full deserts of good or ill, the world is such a 
disordered tangle, that another world seems a logical necessity. Or 
else God puts us to intellectual and spiritual confusion. A life to 
come is the best explanation we can think of for a thousand strange 
conditions. The truth of the very central assertion of all religion, 
the truth of the existence of God, seems to demand, if we may 
so say, for the justification of God Himself that there be a world 
beyond the grave. 

Otherwise God is not love, cares not whether we serve Him or curse 
Him, distributes benedictions and maledictions without regard to 
character, suffers the saint to go miserable and the sinner to go 
happy into a common grave, sets Cesar on a throne and Christ on a 
cross, and answers the defiance of one and the love and faith of the 
oH with the same answer—the answer of impartial and unending 

eath. 

The dead are not dead. Death is but the lifting of the veil which 
hangs between us and the larger life. By-and-bye there is a meeting 
again, and no separation after that for ever. For those who have 
served God there will be no crying in that other country. Only 
keep heart and work on in the midst of tribulation. ‘I will come 
again and receive you unto Myself, He said, in whom we put our 
hope. And that will be the beginning of life and joy eternal. 

Be S, D, M‘CONNELL, 
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Tribulation and Peace. 


These things have I spoken unto you, that in Me ye might have peace: in the world 
ye shall have tribulation ; but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world. S. Joun 
Xvi. 33. 

N these few words of the text our Lord reminds His disciples of 

the evils which would attend them in their Christian pilgrimage, 
of the sure and certain remedy for those evils, and of the cause and 
manner of its efficacy. As the subject is one which applies to every 
follower of the Cross through all ages, we shall do well to draw from 
it for our own use all the instruction and comfort which it evidently 
contains. 

I. ‘In the world ye shall have tribulation. He who was ‘in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin,’ ‘He who knew what 
was in man, and ‘needed not that any should tell Him, had been 
to His disciples the kindest and most indulgent of masters, leaving 
them in His own person an example how they should love one 
another. He was now, however, going to leave them to the 
world ; to the most cruel, hard, and selfish of all masters. ‘If ye 
were of the world, He told them, ‘ the world would love his own; 
but because ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of 
the world, therefore the world hateth you.’ They were now, then, 
to contend with more than the common evils of life. They had on 
them the badge of Christ. They lived at enmity with the maxims, 
principles, and practices of the world ; and were therefore singled out 
for the rancorous envy, malice, and hatred of the world. Their case 
is, therefore, unlike our own. It was far more trying than the con- 
dition of the very best among ourselves, under any, the very greatest, 
afflictions. Still, to us also the truth, considered generally, is most 
applicable. ‘In the world we shall have tribulation.” No man can 
entirely escape it. It ‘cometh not forth of the dust, neither doth it 
spring out of the ground.’ In this transitory state, it should be 
received as part of our fallen lot. ‘ While the flesh of man is upon 
him,’ says Job, ‘he shall be sorrowful ; and while his soul is in him, 
it shall mourn.’ His mind, his body and estate, as well as all his 
earthly relations, shall be to him respectively, at one time or other, a 
source of misery. And in truth, the common accidents and concerns 
of life; his own cares, and:the cares of those dear to him; the 
changes and reverses of fortune, as they are called ; the privations 
and losses incident to every state ; the weaning of the heart, by times 
and emergencies, from beloved objects closely endeared to him, and 
still more by their deaths—these and similar interruptions of a man’s 
peace, tell him plainly that this is a life of trial and sorrow, and that 


all who exist here are subject to one kind of tribulation or sear 
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II. The only refuge in these distresses and diseases of the soul is 
that held forth to man in the text, ‘In Me ye shall have peace.’ To 
the worldly, for a time at least, blinded as they are by the dazzling 
pomps and pageants of their idol, its wealth and patronage, its plea- 
sures and distinctions, the offer of peace would seem superfluous. The 

round of their joys, the excitement of their minds, would be utterly 
* ruined by the peace of the gospel. But to the Christian the consola- 
tion of his Saviour’s promise is most precious. He has seen the end 
of those things on which so many set their hearts. He is conscious 
to himself of the need of rest, of peace, to his soul. He acknow- 
ledges the yoke of our fallen nature and of his own sorrows. From 
within and from without he is frequently disquieted ; and too often 
the burden of infirmity and corruption weighs heavily upon his 
spirits. He therefore avails himself of the privilege of a Chris- 
tian, and implores peace from his Saviour. Not that he expects to 
be altogether relieved from the common lot of humanity, or to be 
removed out of the world, or to have his mind and feelings as it were 
deadened and blunted to all that befals him. This would be to 
expect a miraculous exemption from the discipline and trials which 
belong, by divine appointment, to this our existence. He asks not 
therefore anything so absurd as to be put out of the reach of tribu- 
lation. He merely asks that peculiar kind of support under it pro- 
mised by Christ Himself, and called, by way of eminence and dis- 
tinction, His peace. ‘My peace I leave with you, said He to His 
disciples ; ‘ My peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth, give 
I unto you.’ To explain the nature of this heavenly gift com- 
pletely, either as to its kind, operation, or mode of communication, 
is beyond the power of man; for it ‘passeth all understanding.’ 
Even those who experience it cannot minutely describe it. It is quite 
enough that they are so upheld, strengthened, and comforted as to feel 
a rest and tranquillity under every affliction, care, and privation. 
While others are dismayed and overwhelmed by the violence of the 
storm, they look out upon the raging of the elements with calmness 
and security. While others are cast down, they are of good cheer. 
While to the worldly and unbelieving there is darkness on every side, 
even ‘darkness that may be felt, the thick glooms of doubt and 
wretchedness and despair, to them, as to the children of Israel, there 
is ‘light in their dwellings.’ ‘They enjoy a wonderful sense of God’s 
presence and favourable regard. ‘There is in them a mixed feeling of 
love and confidence and gratitude and safety, which creates serenity 
and peace. They testify with the Apostle, that though ‘ troubled on 
every side, they are not distressed ; though perplexed, they are not in 
despair ; though persecuted, they are not forsaken.’ Or with David, 


: Ber though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
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will fear no evil: for Thou art with me: Thy rod and Thy staff com- 
fort me’; that is, the consciousness that Thou art my Shepherd, and 
that Iam under Thy defence and guidance, affords me ample con- 
solation. They are convinced that ‘all things work together for good 
to them’; that the wicked ‘ could have no power, if it were not given 
them of God’; that their triumph is short’; that ‘ the Lord loveth 
whom He chasteneth’; and that the man is blessed who endureth 
trials and temptations ; ‘for when he is tried, he shall receive the 
crown of life, which the Lord hath promised to them that love Him.’ 
Such, then, is ‘ the rest, and such the refreshing,’ promised by Christ. 
He will speak peace to His people, and to His saints.’ ‘The work 
of righteousness shall be peace : and the effect of righteousness, quiet- 
ness and assurance for ever.’ If, then, ‘in the world they have tribu- 
lation, ‘in Christ they have peace.’ The poison and the antidote 
come together. ‘ With the temptation, they have a way to escape.’ 
If God ‘ maketh sore, He also bindeth up: if he woundeth, His hands 
make whole.’ 

III. If the question be here asked, by whose means mankind have 
obtained this blessing, and in what manner has it been secured to us? 
the text supplies us with an answer: ‘In Me ye shall have peace ; 
for I have overcome the world.’ It is the great Atonement wrought 
by our Redeemer, and His glorious triumph over death, the world, 
and the ghostly enemy of man, that have entailed upon us all our 
privileges. The world and all its evils, which so heavily and fearfully 
beset our gracious Lord and Saviour, in a conflict upon which de- 
pended all our hopes, were utterly vanquished by His Resurrection. 
That same Almighty power, which ‘left not His soul in hell, neither 
suffered His Holy One to see corruption,’ did at the same time give 
an earnest of every blessing to the good, confirm all His promises, and 
teach His followers under every change and chance and calamity of 
this world to ‘be of good cheer, and to ‘possess their souls in 
patience’ and ‘in peace.’ Sorrow, therefore, to them has lost its 
bitterness, death its sting, the grave its victory. He who ‘put all 
things under His feet,’ subdued also for them these great enemies of 
their peace ; nay, He has done more, He has mercifully given them 
of His own; and that, ‘ not as the world giveth,’ a transient, sensual, 
unsubstantial repose, but real spiritual, unalienable, and everlasting 
peace. A. B. EVANS. 
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The Function of the Gospels. 


And there are also many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they should be 
written every one, I suppose that even the world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written. S. Jonn xxi. 25. 


“1, LL the Christian religion depends upon is an actual communion 
A between the believing soul and the living Christ. Not in 
reading about Him, or hearing about Him, or remembering the 
things that He once did, or being convinced that He really did them ; 
or in admiration for His historical character; or in approving the 
excellence of His teaching; or in a touching sentiment for the 
beautiful drama once enacted by Him who, for us men, and for our 
salvation, came down into the Virgin’s womb, and was made Man, 
and suffered under Pontius Pilate—not in any of these does the 
religion of Christ exist. It begins and ends wholly in an active and 
energetic contact between the person of Jesus Christ and the person 
of His followers; a contact begun in baptism, realised in confirma- 
tion, discovered in conversion, fulfilled in the Holy Communion, fed 
and nourished by the incessant actuality of prayer, aspirations, 
pleadings, pardons, as the soul travels point by point along the 
pathway of salvation, and is faithful to the handling of its Redeemer 
and King. The whole secret is here. ‘The whole meaning of every- 
thing is to know Jesus Christ—to know Him as a will who governs 
us, to know Him as a lover whom we worship. ‘There is no other 
end or aim in our religion than that. 

Now, if this is so, what is wanted in the written record? Not to 
meet every perplexity beforehand; not to explain all the expressions 
used ; not to be a complete statement of all that Christ has to say to 
us. No; for He will Himself be with us to guide and explain. He 
will have much to say hereafter that we cannot bear now. He will 
Himself be ever completing what is now only begun. He will Himself 
uphold us through perplexities that cannot be avoided. And there 
must be nothing in the record that will tend to take the place of this 
living Lord, nothing that will seem sufficient of itself without Him. 
The one thing wanted is knowledge of Him who is our invisible 
friend—knowledge of Him; not merely of what He said or did, but 
of Him—of Him as a personality, as a character. It was His char- 
acter which He revealed in His incarnate acts—His eternal character, 
made known in a visible stage, through definite or intelligible acts of 
will. We must, by help of the Gospel, know Him as a living being, 
as a breathing human friend; who could be spoken to, delighted 
in, as Man; loved and adored as God. 
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death, is not, indeed, as our other dead friends, He is alive, and 
comes to us. But He is out of our sight; and we want to feel as if 
we knew Him who draws near us under the veil. And here are the 
records, which propose to make Him intelligible, make Him intimate, 
make Him vivid, as a personal friend, remembered in just the same 
fashion as we should recall our own friend. 

And is this not exactly what they do succeed in doing? Read 
them; and whatever else may puzzle you as to what the Gospels 
mean by this or that phrase, or as to what He did on such and such a 
day, is it not made absolutely clear to you what type of man He was? 
Do you not become certain of the sort of effect He would make upon 
you? Are you not intensely conscious of being in the presence of 
one whose character preserves a steady and emphatic identity, which 
you cannot confuse with anybody else; which has a particular or 
unmistakable tinge of individuality, through which you feel that you 
could identify Him anywhere. ‘That is so like Him!’ you can say. 
‘That has a ring about it, a flavour, an accent, which I could 
recognise anywhere. That is Jesus of Nazareth. I know Him, as I 
know a personal friend. If He were to come again, if He were to 
enter into the room and speak, I should know that it was the same 
whom these Gospels tell me about. Their portrait would make Him 
entirely familiar ; so strong is the impression which they produce of 
a personal presence—actual, concrete, consistent, uniform, alive ; 
whose each word, or look, or gesture enables me to cry out, “ That is 
He! That is Jesus!”’ 

How do they manage to do this? Mainly by fixing attention on 
the cardinal scenes in which the deepest significance of His character 
came to the front, His trial, judgment, and death. That was the 
moment of moments in which He made manifest the secret of His 
life; in which everything in Him was put under sharpest tests, and 
gave experience of its quality and temper. For this He had been 
sent into the world, ‘the work that His Father sent Him to do.’ 
On it His whole self was concentrated ; in the fiery light that thus 
beat down upon Him, all was revealed that made Him our Master 
and our King. This, then, is the chief, the dominant thing, that the 
Gospels set themselves to tell. A third of their whole narrative is 
occupied with it. Every incident, word, detail, is brought out 
vividly and at length. A character, we have said, is known best in 
its greatest crises. Then it is that it always gives proof of its 
permanent type. So here. If you know Jesus in His awful Agony, 
His bloody Passion, you know Him as He is for ever. You are 
inside His life. You are in possession of His secret. Always, and 
on all occasions, He will be the same whom at that hour you 
recognised and loved and worshipped. Ri 
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The Gospels have this one aim, to enable us to know who it is in 
whom we are asked to believe. ‘To know Him whom we have 
believed’; ‘to know God, and Jesus Christ, whom He hath sent’; 
‘These things are written that ye may know of the truth. That is 
the whole business. It is natural enough for us to wish to have 
more written. But do we not deceive ourselves if we think that, by 

‘having more, we should have our perplexities cleared, our hesitations 
dismissed ? he longest book, the clearest statements, by themselves, 
must still fail to solve the difficulties, if the sense of who it is that 
speaks is absent. The Jews heard more and saw more than we have 
in our hands to-day, and they were only the more baffled and the 
more determined in their hostility. Judas saw and heard far more 
—saw and heard all these many things which John has left unwritten ; 
and, after all, he went away and communed with the chief priests 
how he might betray Him for thirty pieces of silver. 

No! there is enough in our brief Gospels to challenge us with a 
living presence which we must face; and, having faced, must either 
follow or flee. And it is not the book, but that living presence, in 
which we are to believe, on which we are to rely. That is its moral 
challenge. There it stands and moves and speaks. We can all feel 
it, as it draws near, as it passes by. That is the voice that speaks 
through the written records—speaks as none other ever spoke. It is 
the voice of a living Man, not of a book—using a book through 
which to speak, but Himself the key of the written Word; Himself 
the power in the book ; Himself the argument, the appeal; Himself 
the soul of the record. Though all the books that the world could 
contain were written about Him, the situation would still be the 
same. At the end, when we had read them all, the one question 
would remain to be answered. ‘ After all that has been written, wilt 
thou follow Me; wilt thou trust Me; wilt thou obey Me; wilt thou 
put thy soul in My hands ?’ 


CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. 
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Wells which we digged not. 


Houses Sull of all good things, which thou filledst not, and wells digged, which thou 
diggedst not, vineyards and olive trees, which thou plantedst not. Devt. vi. 11. 


Se)|N the chapters of Deuteronomy which we read to-day, 
|| Moses is doing for the Israelites as a nation what 
we might do for ourselves or for others in respect 
of our smaller lives—helping them to anticipate 
experience, to paint beforehand their coming 
responsibilities, lest they should fall short of them. 
This is to be one feature of their life and their 
responsibility, and it is one that finds echoes and 
analogies in our own experience. 

I. They were not pioneers, going to break up virgin soil, to make 
homes in a wilderness where human life had never yet found resting- 
place. They were going to inherit the toil of others. It is a con- 
dition which if faced and realised must bring with it some solemn 
thoughts. In their case there was an additional consideration. 
They were not succeeding, as by the law of nature all succeed, to the 
heritage of predecessors. Their wealth was to be founded on the 
disgrace and disinheritance of others. God was dispossessing in'their 
favour an ancient people with the accumulated stores of a long civilisa- 
tion. Moses warns them of the dangers of this position. It imposes 
upon them high obligations ; but it might not only fail to make them 
conscious of these, it might actually minister to base impulses, to 
pride, ingratitude, sloth. As a protection against these, he exhorts 
them always to remember how and why they had been put in 
possession of these good things—not for their own merits. Three 
thoughts are suggested to the Israelites as to this bountiful provision 
of comforts and instruments, which they were to find ready to their 
hands in the Promised Land. 

1. They were all God’s undeserved gifts to them. They had not 
earned them any more than they had provided them for themselves. 
They must receive them as at His hand, to be used in His service. 

2. So far as they were owed at all, they were owed not to them 
but to pious ancestors, another item added to the debt not to be 
discharged, another link to bind generations together. 

3. They had changed hands once because their possessors had 


misused them. The new possessors could not remember this We 
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having the reflection forced home to them that they too held God's 
gifts on trust and might forfeit them. 

II. Is not this a type and parable of all human life? ‘ Houses full 
of good things, which thou filledst not, wells digged, which thou 
diggedst not.’ F ‘ 

What a tiny fraction of all that makes life pleasant or interesting 
or beautiful is what any one generation adds to it by its own energy 
or deserves by its own virtues. We are the heirs of the ages. And 
yet how hard we find it to put ourselves back and realise that what 
comes to us so easily, comforts that we can hardly imagine foregoing, 
knowledge that seems to us elementary, ideas which seem to lie at 
the bottom of all our thinking, are the earnings of the hard toil, 
brave effort, patient thought, of years long gone by. ‘ Others,’ very 
many others, ‘have laboured,’ the forgotten workers and thinkers 
of long centuries, and ‘ we have entered into their labours.’ 

And yet once more—of our individual lives. There after all is the 
root. It is there that the mischief is first found, the pride and 
ingratitude and sloth which mar afterwards the life of societies. 

What have we ‘that we did not receive’? And why did we receive 
it? ‘Houses full of good things that ye filled not!” 

Think specially of the greatest and most sacred of human societies 
to which we were admitted in the first hours of our life—taken into 
Christ’s arms, blessed by Him, given back to our earthly parents to 
be brought up for Him as sons of God, with all the riches of His 
grace around us, the sense of forgiveness, the promise of His help, 
perpetual access to Him in prayer and communion, the comfort of 
His word, the sure hope of His Resurrection. 

Why has God given us all these blessings? Not for anything that 
we have done; for be our lives good or bad, the gifts are most of 
nee antecedent to any conduct of our own that could explain 
them. 

But surely we do owe them in great part, under His good 
providence, to the prayers and efforts and high unselfish purposes of 
those who have gone before us—to loving, faithful, Christian parents, 
to ‘founders and benefactors,’ not in the narrower senses, but in the 
larger sense of all who in their time and sphere have worked for the 
permanent good of men, and done their part, large or small, in 
building up the fabric of ordered and Christian life. 

K. C. WICKHAM. 
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The Central Truth of Biblical Religion. 


Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord: and thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. And these 
words, which I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart: and thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up. DEUTERONOMY Vi. 4-7. 


Reps passage may be said to contain the central truth and the 

central precept of biblical religion. No doubt both the truth 
and the precept received further development in the course of revela- 
tion. The truth ‘the Lord thy God is one Lord’ was explained 
by the further manifestation of the threefold personality contained 
within the unity, while the command to love the God so revealed 
was extended by the second great commandment which was like unto 
it, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 

But in both cases the development depends on the original revela- 
tion. The full revelation of the Trinity could only be made upon 
the foundation of a deeply rooted faith in the unity of God ; and the 
love of man, essential as it is to all true religion, was taught by our 
Lord and His Apostles as part of the great primal duty of love to 
God. ‘This commandment have we from Him, that he who loveth 
God love his brother also.’ ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these little ones, ye have done it unto Me. The 
love of man is no substitute for love of God, but rests upon it 
and pre-supposes it, and thus the whole of religion theoretical and 
practical may be said to depend upon the original declaration : 
‘ Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord, and thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might.’ 

They are words so familiar to us that it may seem strange to assert 
that thetruth aswell as the command contained inthem has been proved 
by experience to be singularly difficult of apprehension by the human 
mind. But the whole history of the religious training of Israel 
shows that these words needed the continual reiteration which the 
passage before us prescribes before they could become part of the 
religious conscience of the chosen race. ‘These words shall be in 
thine heart, and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, 
and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up, and thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, 
and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes, and thou shalt 
write them upon the posts of thy house, and on thy tigers 
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we know how in spite of this they fell away to other gods, and 
served Baalim and Ashtaroth, and Moloch, and the hosts of diverse 
and conflicting deities which the human imagination has conceived 
to account for the manifold phenomena of the universe. So hard is 
it to grasp and retain the primal truth, ‘The Lord our God is one 
Lord.’ 

And in proportion as they lost hold of it did their national life fade 
and wither, till the great captivity proved the truth of the prophetic 
warnings against apostasy. Throughout the Old Testament the 
foundation of true social welfare is declared to be the knowledge and 
the love of God. And when the horizon broadens into the world- 
wide Kingdom of God which was proclaimed by Jesus Christ, the know- 
ledge and the love of God are still the conditions of all true life 
whether individual or social. ‘This is eternal life, that they might 
know Thee the only true God.’ The precept of the text, reiterated 
throughout the Old Testament, is taken up and developed in the 
New. Love, in its threefold aspects, the love of God for man, and 
man for God, and the love of man for man in God, becomes the 
whole of religion. 

I. Now we must notice that, simple and familiar as these words and 
ideas are to us, the declaration of the unity of God was at the time 
that it was proclaimed a new and startling dogma. By dogma I 
mean an authoritative statement of a truth unattainable by the 
ordinary processes of human reason or perception. But even if we use 
the word in what has been lately called the more ordinary modern sense 
by which any assertion which a controversialist does not like or will 
not believe is called dogmatic, it still remains true that at the time 
that it was made the declaration, ‘ The Lord our God is one Lord,’ 
was a dogma. Here was a people surrounded on all sides by other 
nations, other religions, other gods, by people closely related to 
kindred races, a people but lately emerged from a bondage in which 
they had almost become a portion of the great and civilised Egyp- 
tian community with its elaborate and organised faith; and to these 


people it was declared that they were to discard all alien religions © 


whatsoever, to put away every vestige of belief in other deities, and 
to exalt the God of their fathers into a sole and unapproachable 
supremacy, being linked together and separated from all other men 
by an exclusive and intolerant faith. 

The declaration on which this distinctive religious life was founded 
was surely the ne plus ultra of dogma. Can we not imagine how it 
would have appeared to the tolerant vagueness of modern thought ? 
‘It is all very well,’ it would have been urged, ‘it is all very well 
to hold your own belief, but when proscribing the beliefs of others, 
ee. =< these different deities he after all the same power under 
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different names? and may not men find satisfaction to their religious 
impulses in worshipping that special aspect of the divine nature that 
appeals to them even though it may not appeal to others? After 
all, Baal seems to suit the Sidonian character, and the highest 
aspirations of the Moabite are expressed in Chemosh. Surely we 
may look for the happy day when all faiths shall be fused into one, 
and we find a common ground in the elements common to all re- 
ligions. Let us worship Jehovah by all means, but it is best to 
refrain from dogmatic assertion as to His nature, for in declaring 
that “the Lord our God is one Lord,” we are explicitly denying the 
other gods, and framing that most mischievous of formulas, an ex- 
clusive dogma.’ So would the faith of Israel have appeared to many 
in our day, and so it did appear to the philosophical and worldly 
minds of later heathen who blamed the heathen for their exclusive 
faith, and wondered at a religion without a pantheon, and a deity 

who was above all things a jealous God. 

II. And what was this great dogmatic assertion? Was ita generally 
accepted truth, or was it a truth which when once declared could be 
readily corroborated by experience and observation? On the con- 
trary the dogma of the unity of God was in almost direct contra- 
diction of the facts of the world and of life as the ancient mind 
conceived them. ‘The infinite variety of the universe, its bewildering 
multiplicity of experience made it easy for primitive man to assign 
to every hill and river its own divinity, and to explain the manifold 
appearances in heaven and earth by a theory of gods many and lords 
many. It is only gradually and by a laborious process that reason 
has in this overtaken revelation, and indeed we might almost say 
that it has been reserved for our own nation and our own time to 
complete the course which has led from polytheism to monotheism. 
The scientific confirmation of the Mosaic utterance is found in 
Newton’s proof of the unity of force throughout the universe, and 
in Darwin’s theory of the unity of life. Whatever other hypotheses 
may be made in the future it is impossible at least to ascribe to 
more than one supreme mind the origin or the maintenance of the 
universe, which is knit together by the one force of gravitation, in 
the development of the most diverse forms of life by the one law of 
evolution. But in proving this, science has re-echoed in its own 
language, ‘ Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord.’ 

It is a dogma, then, that lies at the foundation of the Jewish and 
therefore also of the Christian religion. For when the Israelite was 
commanded to ‘love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and soul, 
and strength, and mind, it was to no vague emotion alone that he 
was called, but to the love of a divine object, of a personal God 
whose unique nature had just been declared to him. on 
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Practical religion, then, rests on dogma: from an unbroken chain 
we can trace the love of man dependent upon the love of God, and the 
love of God resulting from our knowledge of Him and what He is. 

But modern thought rejects dogma; sometimes, no doubt, on the 
ground that this or that dogma is not true, but more often in our 
days on the ground that these are matters of which we know nothing, 
and that therefore we must be content with a vague feeling of awe 
towards the great force that works in nature and in man, and a vague 
emotion of benevolence or love towards all that He or it has made. 
No one can study the various utterances of contemporary specula- 
tion on religious subjects without seeing that the old definite opposition 
between faith on the one hand and unbelief on the other has given 
place on both sides to a common agreement that though nothing can 
be known of the force that lies behind the world of sense, we yet can 
reverence and even love the unknowable God, provided we think of 
Him only as manifesting Himself in the natural course of the uni- 
verse and in the historical development of human society. Men are 
coming to believe no longer in a God in whom we live, and move, and 
have our being, but in a God who lives, and moves, and has His 
being in us, and they call themselves religious and even Christian if 
they can persuade themselves that they love the tendency that makes 
for righteousness or for civilisation or for the greatest happiness to 
the greatest number. It is to this that we seem to be reducing the 
profound love of the Psalmists, the intense faith of the prophets. 
‘My heart and my flesh cry out for the living God.” ‘Like asa 
father pitieth his own children, even so is the Lord merciful unto 
them that fear Him.’ ‘Whom have I in heaven but Thee, and there 
is none upon earth that I desire in comparison with Thee.’ ‘Thou, 
O Lord, art our Father, our Redeemer. Thy name is from ever- 
lasting.” ‘His compassions fail not, they are new every morning.’ 
‘The Lord is good unto them that wait for Him, to the soul that 
seeketh Him. ‘Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord. 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might.’ 

III. The contrast of such utterances as this with our modern ways 
of thinking and speaking about religion is striking enough, and to 
what is it due? I cannot now consider all the complex tendencies 
which come home to make men shrink from dogmatic religion, but 
I will take two main causes. 

In the first place, there is the feeling that in speaking of God as a 
person we are reducing Him to our own level, and making man the 
measure not only of the universe, but of the Creator Himself. There- 
fore men speak of force and law and providence rather than of a 
Pa God, the Father and Redeemer of our souls, Therefore 
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they look for Him and the tokens of His presence not in the silent 
experiences of the individual soul communing with God, ‘who is 
about my path and about my bed, and spieth out all my ways, but 
they look for Him in the general movement and evolution of the 
world, in the forces which are working towards some unknown future 
goal, in the dim strivings of the poor and the oppressed, in the 
labour movement, in democracy, or in Socialism. ~All these tendencies 
claim to have God on their side, not simply as the prophets would 
have said because they have right and justice in them, and God is 
righteous and just, but because they think they are one with the 
force that moves the world, they are in the great stream-tendency 
which is flowing we know not whither. 

Now we do not deny that God is in the world, and that the great 
onward march of things is ruled by Him, but we do deny that He 
is in it so as to be indistinguishable from it; for we declare as 
Christians, as the inheritors of the faith of Israel, that the God 
whom we worship is a personal Being who loves us with a personal 
love, and whom we also can love with all our human faculties, and 
heart and mind and soul and strength. 

Is this to reduce God to man’s level? In ascribing personality 
to Him are we thinking of Him as of aman? Let us not shrink 
from the charge. I must think of God as a living, loving person, 
for life and love and personality are the highest things I know, 
although I know them by my experience of man, and asa man. If 
you can show me anything in the sphere of human knowledge nobler 
than the noblest man, more venerable than the purest human virtue, 
wiser than the keenest human intellect, more loveable than human 
love, I will clothe with its qualities my thoughts of God. But till 
then I will think of Him under the human aspects of righteousness 
and mercy and holiness and love, though I know that His holiness 
is purer than the purest, and His love tenderer than the tenderest 
of human love. In a word, personality sums up all that is best in 
our experience, and therefore we believe that God is a person. And 
we claim that this belief is justified by the facts of the universe so 
far as we know them. We trace in the order of creation the work- 
ings of an intelligence similar though immeasurably superior to our 
own reason, while the spiritual experiences of individual souls assure 
us that in the Being with whom we have to do there is the quality 
which we know as love. The God whom we dimly surmise is a per- 
sonal God. And when we turn from the guesses of natural religion 
to the fact of the Incarnation we find the same truth declared in 
Him who is the express image of the person of God; for the Man 
Christ Jesus is for us the revelation of the divine nature: ‘ He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father.’ 
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Then, again, men shrink from dogmatic religion because they are 
above all things tolerant, and toleration has come to mean letting 
men believe what they will without any attempt at outside interfer- 
ence or influence whatsoever. Religion, it is said, is a matter of faith, 
and we must put no pressure on faith. But the very essence of dogma 
is that it is authoritative. It comes to us with the authority at 
least of experience, and we hold that faith is so personal a thing 
that it must not be influenced even by the lessons of another's ex- 
perience. So we not only refrain from pressing our convictions in 
the old-fashioned way on our friends and equals, but we are coming 
to shrink even from teaching our children the foundation truths of 
religion because they are dogmas. I believe it to be a fact that in 
all classes of society children are taught less and less religious truth 
every day. And if it be said that this is only because schools have 
undertaken the task, I answer that in many of the largest schools, 
in nearly all the day-schools of the country, practically no religious 
teaching whatever is given, while in others, from elementary schools 
upwards, as we all know, there is an increasing tendency to limit the 
instruction to undogmatic or undenominational religion. Now be- 
hind this tendency is the feeling that it is wrong to dogmatise, that 
is, to convey religious truth authoritatively even to the young; that 
they must be left to find their own way among the mysteries of the 
spiritual world. Give them, it is said, the facts of Bible history, and 
let them form their own judgment as to the doctrines to be deduced 
from them. Well, at all events, whatever may be said of this system 
of education, it is not the method of the Bible. ‘These words which 
I command you,’ it says, ‘shall be in thine heart, and thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children: and thou shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.’ The 
truth is, that one who is really convinced in his own heart of divine 
truths, and has had personal experience of the love of God, and has 
attained to even a lowly grade in the spiritual life—such an one can- 
not refrain from teaching what he knows of God. ‘O come hither 
and hear me, all ye that fear God, and I will tell you what He hath 
done for my soul.” ‘One generation shall praise Thy works to 
another and declare Thy power: the memorial of Thine abundant 
kindness shall be shown.” And the power and the goodness of God, 
what He hath done for my soul, cannot be told without dogmatic 
teaching, which is nothing but the accumulated experience of faith- 
ful hearts to whom God has revealed Himself by personal contact. 
Why are they to keep these things to themselves, these things that 
they know as certainly as they know their own existence? Is not 
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that most of us are not certain of it, that we have no spiritual 
history upon which we can look back as the Israelites looked back 
on the time when they were Pharaoh’s bondmen in Egypt, and the 
Lord brought them out of Egypt with a mighty hand, and therefore 
we cannot tell others what the Lord hath done for our souls. 

But there have been, and there are still souls who know God, whose 
eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts, and from them, from 
prophet and psalmist and Apostle and seer and saint, has been 
gathered the record of the revelation made to them which men con- 
temptuously call dogma. If we, who have received this sacred trust, 
do not transmit it to them who come after, that their posterity 
may know it, and the children that are yet unborn, we shall be 
cutting away the foundation on which practical religion, the love of 
God, and the love of man, can alone be built up. Ask those who 
know, and they will tell you that the love of man, the true enthusiasm 
of humanity, by which I do not mean the reformer’s instinct for mere 
social order and improvement—that the love of man is inspired by 
the love of God within us. Ask them again, and they will tell you 
that we cannot love what we do not know, and that dim and im- 
perfect as our insight into spiritual truth must always be, it is yet 
the condition of that absorbing affection, that yearning of the whole 
nature of man for God which is the goal of our spiritual life on 
earth. To us then as to the Israelite of old, dogmatic truth is the 
foundation of life. ‘Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord, 
and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 


all thy soul, and with all thy might.’ 
A. T. LYTTELTON. 
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V. OUTLINES ON VARIOUS PASSAGES 


Church Building and Church Decoration. 


Then took Marya pound of ointment of spikenard, very costly, and anointed the 
feet of Jesus, and wiped His feet with her hair; and the house was filled with the 
odour of the ointment. Then saith one of His disciples, Judas Iscariot, Simon’s 
son, which should betray Him, Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred 
pence, and given to the poor? S. Joun xii. 3. 


ONLY remember reading in the Old Testament of 
two collections being made, and both of these 
were for what we might call church building and 
church decoration. The one we shall find at the 
end of the Book of Exodus, and the other at the 
end of 1 Chronicles. The first was made by Moses 
under the special direction of God Himself. Part 
of the object that God had in leading His people 

through the wilderness was to train them in the belief of His own 
nearness to them. And as an outward sign of His presence, He 
willed to have a tabernacle amongst them—a tent among their tents, 
though apart from them, where solemn services might be held, and 
where God and His people might meet. It was to be among their 
tents as the church stands among other houses in town or village; 
and as it was the tent set apart for the worship of God, it was to be 
better than other tents, more beautiful, more glorious—so beautiful 
and glorious that we are told God Himself designed the pattern, and 
ordered the furniture thereof. 

We in our clumsy stupidity are thinking sometimes that the 
fittings and furniture of our places of worship are matters of such 
little moment that we wonder how people can occupy themselves 
about such trifle. And yet I suppose we should say that this 
account in Exodus of the fitting up of the first place of worship we 
ever hear of was a true account. And, if true, what are we to make 
of it? Surely, if there is any meaning to it, it is that every least 
thing that has to do with the service of God is of far more conse- 
quence than we suppose. 

I. Over and over again was it said to Moses, ‘Look that thou 
make them after their pattern, which was showed thee in the 
Mount.’ ‘Thou shalt rear up the Tabernacle according to the 
fashion thereof which was showed thee in the Mount.’ ‘As it was 
Be thee in the Mount, so shalt thou make it.’ ‘ According to 
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the pattern which the Lord had showed Moses, so he made the 
candlestick.’ And this work of God’s tabernacle, so beautiful, nay, 
so divine, was to depend for its accomplishment on the freewill offer- 
ings of the men, women, and children of the people of Israel. This 
is the more remarkable, coming, as it does, in the midst of all the 
wonders that God wrought in the sight of His people. They were 
living, so to speak, in an atmosphere of supernatural wonders. The 
bread from heaven ; the water out of the stony rock; the thunder- 
ings and lightnings of Mount Sinai; the voice of the trumpet ex- 
ceeding loud. In the midst of all these it is worth notice that God, 
in the erection of a place of worship, did not dispense with the help 
of the people themselves, but invited their co-operation. Bezaleel and 
Aholiab and other skilled mechanics were chosen to fashion the holy 
things according to the divine pattern ; and for the furnishing of the 
material, the collection was ordered to be made amongst the people. 
‘Speak unto the children of Israel, said God, that they bring Me an 
offering ; of every man that giveth it willingly with his heart ye 
shall take My offering. And so Moses reported, ‘This is the thing 
which the Lord commanded, saying, Take ye from among you an 
offering unto the Lord: whosoever is of a willing heart, let him bring 
it, an offering of the Lord, gold, silver, brass, and blue and purple 
and scarlet and fine linen and precious stones.’ This was the mes- 
sage. How did the people answer it? ‘And all the congregation 
of the children of Israel departed from the presence of Moses. And 
they came, every one whose heart stirred him up, and every one 
whom his spirit made willing, and they brought the Lord’s offering 
to the work of the Tabernacle’; and they came, both men and 
women, some with bracelets and earrings, some with jewels of gold. 
Those women who could work with their hands the blue, purple, 
scarlet and fine linen, brought that which they had worked. So 
eager were they, and full of enthusiasm ; so determined were they 
that their place of worship should be as beautiful as hand could 
make it ; so regardless of expense were they in all connected with it, 
that we read that the workmen at last spoke unto Moses, saying, 
‘The people bring much more than enough for the service of the 
work which the Lord commanded to make.’ And Moses gave com- 
mandment, and they caused it to be proclaimed throughout the 
camp, saying, ‘ Let neither man nor woman make any more work for 
the offering of the sanctuary.’ So the people were restrained from 
bringing. For the stuff they had was sufficient for all the work to 
make it, and too much. at 

II. So it was with that other great collection that was made by 
David to build a temple for the Lord God of Israel. The same 
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fathers in the Wilderness. To the glory of God and in grateful 
memory of all that God had done for them, were both the Taber- 
nacle and the Temple erected—the freewill offering of a glad and 
thankful people. And God accepted it of them. Has all this been 
done away with and rendered needless by the coming of Jesus Christ ? 
It is a question worth our serious consideration ; for, without a doubt, 
there are some few earnest-minded people—though many more of 
whom this could not be said—who grudge the expenditure of our 
best on the building or decoration of the house of God. It is well 
for us to be sure, then, of our ground. Would our Lord, if He were 
among us, encourage such expenditure? Is there any word or act 
of His when He lived here to guide us in the matter? ‘Two 
instances there are in His life in which His attention was called 
to acts of lavish expenditure on objects which some in our own day 
would certainly say had no practical use. They were extreme cases. 
The one an offering of a poor woman: the other the offering of a 
rich one. The one He signalised by unwonted praise: the other He 
defended from unmerited blame. And on both He passed the 
gracious word of benediction which has descended through the ages 
on all those who in like spirit have made their offerings to God. 

Just as our Lord was leaving the Temple after His last word of 
solemn warning and rebuke had been spoken, lingering still as He 
passed out in one of the outer courts, He noticed the people as they 
cast their gifts into the treasury. A certain poor widow approaches, 
modestly, timidly, almost furtively, as if ashamed of being seen, and 
hiding what she gives as all too small for notice, she casts her 
farthing in, and hastes to depart. Her action had been marked by 
Him who sees not as man seeth. He calls to Him His disciples. 
He bids them mark her well, ‘ Verily, I say unto you, that this poor 
widow hath cast in more than they all.’ ; 

How many in Jerusalem, had they known all the circumstances, 
would have blamed her? Nay, how many would do so to-day? 
For the treasury was the box into which people cast their offerings 
for the repairing and adorning of the Temple: and that poor 
widow’s farthing was offered for the same purpose as David’s and 
Solomon’s thousands of talents. Surely it would be said that this 
was needless. Enough from public and private charity, without 
her trifling contribution. For one who might have praised, probably 
there would have been ten who would have condemned. But other 
eyes are on her than those of earthly prudence: and another sentence 
than one of condemnation is pa$sed. Broad and deep in that poor 
widow’s heart had the love of God been shed who was worshipped 
within those walls. There, beside those gates, had she often waited 
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meekly borne. There, in that solemn worship, and in the sense of 
the Divine Presence had she often gained the relief she sought. It 
was a debt of deep gratitude she owed, the outpouring of a thankful 
heart. It was a privilege to take any part in such a work. ‘True, it 
was the veriest trifle she could give. But such as it was, it was 
willingly and gladly given ; and little as she thought of it, there was 
One across the court who was sitting in judgment upon her who not 
only approved her deed, but elevated her above all the donors of the 
day. CANON LLOYD, 


The Law of Liberty. 


So speak ye, and so do, as they that shall be judged by the law of liberty. 
S. TRE ie 


JAMES ii 


S PAUL claims as one of the distinguishing blessings of the 
- Gospel, that by it ‘the creature shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God.’ And what is meant by this bondage of corruption he explains 
when he writes, ‘Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves 
servants to obey, his servants ye are whom ye obey; whether of sin 
unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness’; and it is clear from 
other parts of his writings, that he regards the natural condition of 
mankind to be accurately described by that portion of the sentence 
which speaks of men being in bondage by yielding themselves 
servants to obey sin unto death. From this bondage he teaches 
that Christ has freed them. And so he exhorts his disciples to 
‘stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and 
be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.’ 

I. There are two states very different in themselves, but neither of 
which can aptly be described as perfect freedom. ‘The one, in which 
the will cannot assert itself if it would ; the other, in which it can 
only succeed by an effort, and in which external circumstances do 
much towards guiding it to the conclusion at which it seems to 
arrive. The first is our condition by nature, for, being born in sin, 
we are unable by our own unaided efforts to do that which is right 
and well-pleasing to God. We need that good thing, which, by 
nature, we cannot have, to enable us to conquer the temptation ot 
the world, the flesh, and the devil in such wise as God would have 
us to do. Our baptism frees us from the state of bondage in which 
we are held; it enables us to choose the good and avoid the evil; it 
restores to us the freedom of which we are deprived through the 
transgression of our first parents; but it does not free us from the 
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solicitations to sin in our members, from delighting in many things 
opposed to God’s law, from all inclination to gratify ourselves in ways 
inconsistent with holiness of life. In other words, it does not take 
from us those evil tendencies implanted in our nature by the Fall, 
which sufficed to overpower the nobler faculties, the promptings to good 
which were born with us; but it imparts to us a new power, a prin- 
ciple from on high, with which, if our better promptings co-operate, 
we may overcome our lawless passions and appetites. But without 
our co-operation such divine gift will profit us nothing—nay, rather 
it will increase our guilt, because it will make us more willing instru- 
ments in the transgressions to which we are tempted. 

II. As we shall be judged at last by this law of liberty, it would 
be well for us all to test ourselves by it now in this our day of pro- 
bation. It is a hard matter to root out of our souls the love for 
earthly things, the things which minister to our pleasure, and 
happiness, and wellbeing in this life. In the parable of the sower, 
our Lord speaks of the seed which was sown amongst thorns, which 
represents ‘ the cares and riches and pleasures of this life,’ and, con- 
sequently, bringing no fruit to perfection. He does not say that 
the seed of life so circumstanced will bring forth no fruit at all, but 
that it will bring no fruit to perfection. And so the misfortune is 
that many feel that they are bringing forth some fruit, but they do 
not test its quality, they do not consider whether it will be worth 
gathering into the eternal garner, whether it will be owned of God 
at last or be cast into the fire and burned. From want of reflection, 
of consideration, of self-examination, of fairly and honestly looking 
at the motives by which they are influenced, they keep themselves in 
ignorance of their own true state. They are too much absorbed by 
anxieties concerning those things from which they must part at 
death to attend to the only important and abiding reality. It will 
be a surprise to themselves at last when the force of external in- 
fluences is removed from them, and they see themselves as they really 
are; it may be that they flatter themselves all their lives through 
that that sense of duty which prompted them to attend church, and 
to do some good works, was the governing principle of their life, 
when it was only an occasional visitor whose voice they had been 
taught to hear when they were children, but to which they could 
only occasionally listen amidst the pressure of sounds which in- 
terested them more in the busy progress of their lives. 

How, then, are we to act that when we come to be judged by the 
law of liberty we may be able to bear the trial with joy, and not 
with grief? S. James tells us in our text, ‘So speak ye, and so do, 
as they that shall be judged by the law of liberty. We must have 
ae to both words and actions; for both are the expression of 
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what we really are. It is out of the fulness of the heart that the 
mouth speaketh. It reveals the current of our thoughts, it mani- 
fests what really interests us, it tells the direction in which our real 
self is moving; and what our tongue thus manifests our actions 
emphasise. Both with tongue and actions we may play a part for a 
time, but in spite of ourselves in time we show our true selves; by 
speaking and acting in a particular way, sedulously and consistently 
for a long time, we mould ourselves into becoming what we profess 
to be. And it is to this that the Apostle would incite us. Let us 
so speak and so do as Christ has bidden us speak and do in His 
gospel. Let us place it before us as the one great end and aim of 
our life to do His will, to give effect to the promptings of His grace, 
to live for the next world and not for this, to copy the life of Him 
who loved us and gave Himself for us. By His help this can be 
done ; by depending upon Him this can be accomplished, but in no 
other way. People sometimes say, ‘ How can we love that which we 
have no inclination to love? How can we change our feelings 
towards persons or things where by nature we have no inclination to 
do as you advise?’ S. James’s advice answers this, ‘So speak, and 
so do, as they that shall be judged by the law of liberty "—constrain 
yourselves now to speak and act as if you loved Christ, and you will 
learn to love Him; constrain yourselves now to root out all the 
thorns and thistles which interfere with your love of Him, and then 
it will be your joy and delight to do His will; train yourself to 
realise the love He has shown to you, and to seek to show a like love 
to others for His sake, and His love will find a home in your hearts. 
And in all things remember, that as in the last great day of account 
you will be judged by the law of liberty, you must prepare for that 
day by endeavouring that in all things Christ may dwell in your hearts 
by faith ; that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to 
comprehend with all saints what is the length and breadth, and depth 
and height, and to know the love of Christ, which passeth know- 
ledge, that ye may be filled with all the fulness of God. 
DEAN GREGORY. 


The Unconscious Agnosticism of Christians. 
Let not your heart be troubled ; ye believe in God, believe also in Me. S. Joun xiv. 1. 


HE drama of Easter, with its emphatic witness to the working 

of God’s present power here on earth, naturally startles us as 

its light breaks in with sudden vehemence upon our shadowed paths 
and dusky habits. And that bewilderment, that recoil, that we feel 
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at first meeting it, we lay to the account of the event which so 
startles us. We charge it naturally enough upon the Resurrection 
which that creed so loudly proclaims. And yet the true secret of the 
recoil lies further back. ‘The recoil is a revelation to us of the nature 
of that life that we had been quietly leading before we faced abruptly 
the fact of the Resurrection. This Easter sun throws its strong 
light back upon the road by which we had been travelling toward it 
through the night, and the voice that speaks to us through our risen 
Saviour seems to say, Look back! Look where you stand ! Look at 
the path that your feet have been unwittingly treading! You start 
at my loud cry to you; yes, but it is well for you to start. You 
were stepping down and down to the lower and lower levels, you were 
nearing the dangerous swamps where there would be no more footing 
at all, and yet you never noticed it, you never took alarm. You 
were stupid with slow and creeping sleep; you were losing all 
sensitive response to the touch of higher things, and it is well for you, 
therefore, to start from your slumber, for this start is the measure of 
the distance to which you have slipped from the right way. If you 
had beenstepping along theroad where I bade youwalk, you would have 
moved out into the glory of this Easter dawn without a quiver of 
recoil, without any touch of disturbance. All would have been to 
you as simple, as natural, as inevitable as it was to her who found 
one standing there in the stillness of the morning, close at her side, 
at whose felt presence all wonder and all bewilderment, and all dis- 
turbance yielded and ceased, as the quiet familiar voice called her by 
her name, afd she turned and said, ‘ Rabboni.’ 

There is a path prepared for us all by God by which to arrive at 
the Resurrection without shock or jar, and it is the path of belief in 
God Himself. And that path God Himself has laboured to set in 
order, to direct, and fit, and smooth, and ever His voice has been 
behind us saying, ‘This is the path, walk ye init. This is the way 
along which My Christ is to come, on which He will be met and 
welcomed.’ Every obstacle has been cleared which choked and 
obscured that path, every fence and hedge that could guard it has 
been built. God Himself has been busy century after century in 
making that path ready, so that His Son, when He came, and when 
He rose, should find His own with ease and with security, and should 
be found of them, walking along that prepared path. You and I 
may greet the great news of the Resurrection with the same simplicity 
with which we are told, ‘Then were the disciples glad when they 
saw the Lord.’ Simple, smooth, clear, instantaneous, the transition 
might effect itself, and, believing in God, it would inevitably follow 
that we should believe also in Jesus Christ. 


The recoil, then, is a signal to us that we are off the path. It bids 
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us review and reconsider our normal ways. How have we got on to 
the track that does not lead to the Resurrection? The Resurrection, 
according to S. Paul, according to the Bible, is an event long 
anticipated, long prepared for, an event which might enter as the 
absolute turn and culmination of all natural endeavour and experience. 
Why does it not do so for us? Easter throws us back on that 
question, ‘ What is the world in which I habitually live? Is it a 
world which admits of Easter at all? Is it a world, a life, which, if 
Easter were true, would need it; or is it such, are its motives, and 
motions, and hopes, and expectations, such that Easter is simply not 
wanted?*> And, I cannot but think that any man, or woman, who 
lives at all in the thick of modern thought and feeling, must know 
well enough how deep and how stern such a question as that 
becomes. 

I, This world, into which Easter can enter, must be a world already 
open to God, a world in which it will be no surprise that God should 
be found working and moving. And yet every one of us knows the 
enormous weight of the forces which are working upon us, now and 
at every hour, to make our public and common lives practically and 
insensibly godless. 

Science is the dominant, the existing, power of to-day. It draws 
us all within the net of its fascinations. It is always astonishing us 
with something strange and novel. 

We never take up a book or a newspaper without yielding our- 
selves to its spell, it is on us like the pressure of the atmosphere, it is 
inbred in all of us as a instinctive mental habit, and therefore it is 
that we habitually live in a world from out of which God, and the 
things of God, have insensibly been omitted. We have become 
Agnostics without knowing it, and it is just with us, with you and 
with me, that this omission of God becomes so spiritually disastrous, 
Within the strict limits of scientific thinking and methods the 
omission is perfectly legitimate, perfectly expedient ; it is done for a 
distinct purpose, and the purpose demands it. But you and I, so far 
as we fall under this scientific habit, carry out this omission of God 
outside the realm of science: we do it in our practical and moral 
handling of this living world of men; we do it in our active concerns 
with the living men about us. We slip into this scientific way of 
talking of them and discussing them and their affairs, in calculating 
possibilities, in considering political and social problems. We are 
always treating men as if they were the creatures of general laws, of 
mechanical motives, and could be summed up in statistics, and were 
a prey and the puppets of environing conditions. All this may be 
to a certain degree, but only to a certain degree: they are also much 
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moral characters, with created wills, and, so far as they are this, they 
are not to be accounted for by statistics; they are not subject to 
mechanical necessities, they are not the creatures of circumstances ; 
but yet we go on placidly ignoring the difficulty, we make our 
calculations just as if it did not exist, and when some vigorous and 
violent exercise of this vital personal power in man upsets all our 
statistical reckonings in some moral reaction or spiritual revolution, 
we are startled, we recoil. We had not allowed for this, we greet it 
with something of that bewildered surprise with which we treat it 
as incredible that God should raise the dead. ; 
II. Why is our mode so changed, and prayer and its possibilities 
banished wholly out of the scene? That is the question, and I 
cannot but think that it is this practical godlessness, and all the 
generalisations under which we review public life, which is the reason. 
Though, for our own part, we believe in God, we dare not transplant, 
enlarge, our inner belief, so as to cover the wide world outside. Why 
nurse it to ourselves? Why let it be driven back and terrified by 
the scientific habits of mind which have laid their hands upon that 
out-of-door life there in the world outside? We and others have got 
used to formule which omit God, soul, and spirit from all accounts, 
and we are ashamed to use any other formule but those that are 
popular and common, and familiar. Those formule we should throw 
off in a minute, if they attempted to dictate to our own inner habits 
of life; we should repudiate them with a hearty laugh at their 
absurdity, if they attempted to order us about, but we have not the 
spiritual courage to assert to the world outside that which we know 
to be real and true within ; we shrink from interpreting other men’s 
lives according to the measure of our own spiritual experiences. And, 
if we do this in the simplest matter of spirit—that of prayer—if we 
practically drop out of our review the very ground-work, the very 
possibility of all activity of God amid the real affairs of men, then 
how can we wonder if we recoil from the highest witness of that 
energetic activity—the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead ? 
III. Believe in God—that is our Lord’s first precept—if we would 
believe in Him. All faith must base itself on this fundamental 
factor: Believe in the Father, believe in God. Start there, that is 
the only way; believe in God, not only in the hidden recesses of your 
own secret spirit, but in your practical everyday working life in the 
world ; see this world with the eyes of men who believe that God is 
in it, that God is to be seen and heard there ; spread out this timid, 
shrinking, nervous faith that lurks there in your secret souls cringing 
in the shadow; carry out in the interpretation of life that which is 
your own conviction. If you believe in God in yourselves, believe in 
ae - others; believe that what He proves Himself to be to you, 
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that He is in all. Believe in God when you look out in life. So 
different, so much harder it is, this belief, from that of our private 
affairs. We may try it sometimes, we may exercise ourselves in it in 
this way. We who pray and pray earnestly, with real assurance, 
may nevertheless try what we feel if we turn our eyes to watch another 
man at his prayers as he kneels there in the church, if we quietly 
think it over in cold blood as a spectator, and say, ‘ Look there, that 
man there is speaking into the ears of the living God; those lips of 
his that I can see moving are actually conveying to a present God 
what it is he desires. God is there with him then in that place, and 
is moved by what He hears, and is acting back again in answer. God 
and the soul, look at them there, actually communing together before 
my eyes.’ If we remember that, how we recoil, how we start! Our 
usual apparatus ‘for taking in the visible world has not allowed for 
this. It seems a dream and a fancy in other men, and yet it is no 
dream, no fancy at all when we do it ourselves: it is natural, secure 
and reliable. Let us believe that first in our own experience, let us 
know it, try it, and hold by it, and live in it, and then, if we do 
believe it, if we do know it with all the intense conviction of a life- 
long piety, then believe it wholly, believe it everywhere, give it 
objective reality, throw yourself out in it in your estimation of life 
in this great round earth, believe that the Father is there, that this 
world is full of His energy, His breath, appealing to this under-world 
of living Spirit: then you will have got to the roots of that faith 
which, by believing in God, cannot but go on to believe in Jesus 
Christ, whom He raised from the dead. 
CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. 


Elijah’s Intercession. 
(For a Rogation Day) 


The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much. Elias was a man 
subject to like passions as we are, and he prayed earnestly that it might not rain: and 
it rained not on the earth by the space of three years and six months. And he 
prayed again, and the heaven gave rain, and the earth brought forth her fruit. 
S. James vy. 16-18. 

T seems from what S. James says just before and after these words, 
I that what he is specially thinking of in them, the special respect 
in which he wishes to insist on the power of prayer, is its power to 
obtain the forgiveness of a brother's sins. But there is nothing to 
hinder our applying his words to the case of prayers dealing with the 
same matter as those of Elijah which he refers to: prayers such as 
we are bidden to make at this season, for God giving us such rain and 


sunshine from the sky, and such plenty and fruitfulness in the sre 
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as will suffice us to live through this year, and the winter that is to 
follow it, in comfort and happiness and thankfulness to Him. The 
story of Elijah is quoted as a proof that the power of prayer does 
prevail in such things as these. It is the prayer, no doubt, of a 
righteous man that avails so much; none but a saint and prophet 
like Elijah can expect his prayer to have such an absolutely miraculous 
effect. But still he differed from us in a degree only of power, not 
in its kind. He was a man subject to like feelings and infirmities 
with ourselves, and though holier than we, and so able to do greater 
things, yet we can do things enough for our need if we have holiness 
enough for our own salvation. We may learn from the example of 
his history to know that our prayers on this behalf will not be in 
vain. 

I. It is not necessary to say much of the first part of Elijah’s prayer. 
We are not told in the Book of Kings that the judgment which he 
denounced against Ahab was sent by his prayer, as we are told that 
the deliverance from the judgment was, though we can readily believe 
it when S. James tells us so. At any rate, in this part of his work 
Elijah is no model for us, as with his calling down fire from heaven. 
The faith of Christians must work in a different way from his faith, 
because they are of another manner of spirit. Where Elijah prayed 
earnestly that it might not rain, because of the people’s sins, Chris- 
tians in their prayers are rather to imitate the general providence of 
God, whereby He sendeth rain upon the just and upon the unjust. 
Nevertheless it is a real lesson for us to remember what Elijah did— 
to know how the saints unite themselves in God’s wrath against sin, 
though He showed that wrath in a way we may not now. 

It is set forth in the Book of Revelation as an image of the wrath 
of God, that His two witnesses shall have power to shut the heaven, 
that it rain not in the days of their prophecy—and that, as it seems, 
for the same time as Elijah did; and it is generally thought that 
these two witnesses are Elijah and Enoch himself, who are to return 
to earth in the last days, and carry on their old message of God’s 
wrath against the ungodly, until in the time of Antichrist they are 
put to death for the testimony of Jesus, as it is appointed for all men 
once to die, while they have never died yet. 

II. But the other part of Elijah’s prayer, the prayer for the removal 
of the drought and famine, is a prayer of exactly the same kind that 
ours ought to be. We pray God to give us this summer such 
seasonable weather as shall be wholesome for man and beast and shall 
bring plenty out of the earth; and we ought to pray for this with 
the same earnestness as Elijah did, and the same confidence in the 
effect of our prayers. Read the story of the way in which Elijah 
ie before the heaven gave rain and the earth brought forth her 
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fruit : ‘Elijah went up to the top of Carmel; and he cast himself 
down upon the earth, and put his face between his knees, and said to 
his servant, Go up now, look toward the sea. And he went up, and 
looked, and said, There is nothing; and he said, Go again seven 
times ; and it came to pass at the seventh time, that he said, Behold, 
there ariseth out of the sea a little cloud like a man’s hand; and he 
said, Go up, say unto Ahab, Prepare thy chariot, and get thee down, 
that the rain stop thee not.’ He knew that God, after His victory 
over the hearts of the people which He had turned back again, after 
His vengeance on the false prophets who had led them astray, now 
purposed to have mercy on those whom He had chastised; and, 
knowing God’s purpose of mercy, he set himself steadily to accomplish 
it by prayer, prayer faithful, earnest and strong, with the whole 
strength of his mighty spirit. He would pray until the rain came, 
and knew that it would come if he prayed. ‘Though there were no 
sign of its coming, though the heaven were as brass above him, and 
the earth as iron under him, he would persevere in his prayers, he 
would not doubt of the event. If there were nothing to be seen over 
the sea, he would go on till there was. Though the sun shone 
hotly without raising a mist from the waters, and though the wind 
tarried in the chambers of the west, and sent not a breath to cool the 
land of Israel, he would stay bowed down there until the heaven was 
black with clouds and with wind, and there was a very great rain. 
He would not stop his prayer for a moment, even to look out for its 
fulfilment ; there he would kneel, bowed down upon the earth, his 
face hidden and the world forgotten, until he had prevailed and 
obtained what he sought. Then, the moment God’s answer came— 
the moment He heard there was the cloud, though only like a man’s 
hand, seen in the sky, then he immediately knew what was coming, 
and acted on his knowledge, as a man would on a certain sign known 
by natural experience. ‘Get thee down, that the rain stop not,— 
there is almost more striking faith in those simple words than we 
should see in the story of his earnest prayer if it were without them. 
The rain was coming: it would come quickly, come abundantly, as 
of course ; God would not mock His servant with a delusive promise, 
or put him off with a half fulfilment, but when He began He would 
also make an end; and when once His purpose was declared it was 
a thing for man to reckon on and act on without delay. 

III. This prayer is set before us as a model for our imitation, as 
example of what our prayer may do, if we will emulate the earnest- 
ness of Elijah’s. Our prayer will have its effect as certainly as his, 
though the effect may be less wonderful. Without a direct revelation 
from God, such as was made to him, we cannot expect to know times 
and seasons as he did, and by one evening’s labour to draw down the 
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showers of fruitfulness in the sight of all men; but we have a 
promise from God, less definite but not less sure, to encourage us In 
our prayers for blessing on the fruits of the earth, and to assure us 
that the prayer of faith has power with the God of Nature. He has 
promised to those who trust in Him, who seek His kingdom before 
all things, to give them all that is necessary for their bodily sus- 
tenance: not to give them always wealth or plenty, but to ensure 
them against want ; that He who made the body and inspired it with 
life, will supply to it such store of food and raiment as is needful to 
make life happy. 

We do not say positively whether this year we shall have a healthy 
summer and a plentiful harvest, but if we pray in faith that God 
hears prayer, we do know positively that, in the course of God’s good 
providence, our various necessities will be supplied from day to day, 
and from year to year, in such measure as He sees to be best for us. 
In every place it is a duty for men to seek God’s blessing on the 
crops and fruitfulness of the earth; all men are, even for their own 
sake, concerned in these things, and dependent on them for their 
comfort. Here in the country, there is no danger of our forgetting 
our dependence on the fruits of the earth and the blessings of the 
seasons; the danger is rather of our forgetting that it is God’s will 
and God’s blessing by which these are sent to us. Seeing as familiar, 
daily, and yearly commonplace things the round of seed-time and 
harvest, of ploughing and reaping, we think of it as a matter of 
course that things should come to us as they do, without thinking 
who gives them. Seeing how much human skill and human industry 
have to do with the earth’s increase, we almost think of plenty as a 
thing that men can win for themselves; or when we see, as we also 
do see, that human skill and industry fail, when other causes are 
wanting to aid their efforts, we think of these as a matter of chance, 
not to be reckoned on or altered, but only to be allowed for as totall 
uncertain. We forget that all that happens in the natural world, 
whether constant or variable, always the same or never twice alike, 
known and calculable by us or too complicated for human science— 
all is indeed certain, fixed and determined beforehand, but fixed and 
determined by no cause but one, the will and the foreknowledge of 
God; and that His will takes account of our prayers. 

It would be a grand thought enough, a tremendous view of the 
power of prayer, if we believed that when a Christian prayed in 
Christ’s name, in his church or in his chamber, when his prayer came 
up for a memorial before God, when Jesus presented it before the 
Father’s throne, then the Lord Almighty spoke to an angel, and 
gave him a charge never given before, to fly swiftly down to earth 
and perform his fellow-servant’s petition; that even now, when the 
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Christian Church is praying for a blessing on this year’s harvest, one 
strong angel is turning back the breath of blighting winds, and 
another is storing up the rain-clouds, that they may fall in due 
measure and due season upon the fields, and leave the Ake bright and 
the sun warm in between, and that each of these is sent to his work 
by a new decree of God, a word spoken for the first time when He 
hears the prayer that obtains it. But is it not a sublimer thought 
still that God has decreed to grant our prayers from the beginning 
of all things? that before the Lord God caused it to rain upon the 
earth or created a man to till the ground, before the mist went up 
from the earth and watered the whole face of the ground, before the 
waters were gathered together into one place and the dry land 
appeared, yea, before God created the heavens and the earth, and 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters, before the 
world was, before the angels were, God foresaw our prayers, and God 
decreed to grant them ? W. H. SIMCOX. 


VI. ILLUSTRATIONS 


Solitude bene- "THEN are we most with God when we are without the 
Jicial. company of man. 
S. JounN xvi. 30. 
Solitude and In solitude a man may go to heaven by the way of 
Society. — prayer and devotion ; but in society-he carries others with 
S. John xvi. 3° him by the way of mercy and charity. In solitude there 
are fewer temptations; but then there is likewise the exercise of fewer 
virtues. Solitude is a good school, and the world the best theatre. 
The institution is best there, the practice here. 'The wilderness hath 
the advantage of discipline ; but society furnishes the opportunities 
of perfection (Josh. i. 9; S. Mark i. 3, v. 19, ix. 2). 


Tribulation. WerneE we to judge from the conduct of many, we might 
S. Joun xvi 33: conclude that it is an easy thing to be a Christian. 
They seem to think that it is as easy to wash one’s heart as one’s 
hands; to change their habits as their dress ; to admit the light of 
truth into their souls, as to open the shutters of a morning; or that 
conversion is as easy a matter as turning a ship round by the helm. 
How else do we account for delay in the matter of salvation, or for 
a deathbed repentance ? 
It ought certainly to be an easy task that is delayed till we are 
unfit for anything else. 
Easy to ape Stipiating ! Did Abraham find it easy to obey God ? 
‘Take now thy son Isaac, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, 
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and get thee into the land of Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt- 
offering on a mountain which I will tell thee of,—was that easy for 
a father ? was the Cross easy for Christ? Is it easy to mortify the 
flesh ? to be crucified to the world ? to resist the devil? to die daily 
unto sin? Is it easy to be Christlike ? No, it is not easy. No one 
who knows anything about it would dare to say that it is an easy 
thing to be a Christian. It is not. 

It is difficult. ‘The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence’; and 
were it not that God promises to perfect His strength in our weak- 
ness, we should fail. 


Tribulation. Wat say you? would you not be afflicted? Whether 

Rev. vii. 2-x3- would you rather mourn for a while, or for ever? One 
must be chosen; the election is easy. Whether would you rather 
rejoice for one fit, or always? You would do both. Pardon me, it 
is a fond covetousness, and idle singularity, to affectit. What! that 
you alone may fare better than all God’s saints! that God should 
strew carpets for your nice feet only, to walk into your heaven ; and 
make that way smooth for you, which all patriarchs, prophets, evan- 
gelists, confessors, Christ Himself, have found rugged and bloody! 
Away with this self-love, and come down, you ambitious sons of 
Zebedee, and, ere you think of sitting near the throne, be content to 
be called unto the Cross. Now is your trial. Let your Saviour see 
how much of His better portion you can pledge, then shall you see 
how much of His glory He can afford you. Be content to drink of 
His vinegar and gall; and you shall drink new wine with Him in His 
kingdom. 


Liberty, Equa- 'THERE are two freedoms, the false, where a man is free 
Me and Bro- to do what he likes; the true, where a man is free to do 
erhood—the 
True and the what he ought. 
Talse: Two equalities, the false, which reduces all intellects 
8. Jamesi.rs. and all character to a dead level, and gives the same 
power to the bad as to the good, to the wise as to the foolish, ending 
thus in practice in the grossest inequality; the true, wherein each 
man has equal power to educate and use whatever faculties or talents 
God has given him, be they less or more. This is the divine equality 
which the Church proclaims, and nothing else proclaims as she does. 
Two brotherhoods, the false, where a man chooses who shall be 
his brothers, and whom he will treat as such; the true, in which a 
man believes that all are his brothers, not by the will of the flesh, or 
the will of man, but by the will of God, whose children they all are 
alike. The Church has three special possessions and treasures, the 
Bible, which proclaims man’s freedom ; baptism, his equality ; the 
Lord’s Supper, his brotherhood, oP 
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Scriptures Proper to the Day. 


EPISTLE. : : : . ACTS I. 1-11. 
GOSPEL. : : : . S. MARK XVI. 14-20, 
FIRST MORNING LESSON . DEUT. VII. 9-15. 
FIRST EVENING LESSON . 2 KINGS ILI. 1-16. 


SECOND MORNING LESSON . 8. LUKE XXIV. 44—Enp, 
SECOND EVENING LESSON . HEB. IV. 


I. COMPLETE SERMON 


The Immortality of the Body. 


Now that He ascended, what is it but that He also descended first into the lower 
parts of the earth? Epuxstans iv. 9. 


5~,0 the point of His Resurrection, Christ’s life, as far 
as is revealed to us, was all one long, continuous, 
steep descent. 

To the Incarnation, to a low social grade, to a 
manger, to infancy, to obedience, to education, 
to service, to contempt, to desertion, to spiritual 
conflict, to horror, to scorn and agony, to the 
cross, to the grave, to hell! 

Then came the ascent. To life, to a spiritual body, to liberty, 
to restored Omnipotence, to an immunity from all material laws, 
to the clouds, to heaven, to the throne of God! And the upward 
path is not finished even there. The conquest is not yet complete. 
The ascent goes on. ‘For now we see not yet all things put under 
Him’; but ‘He must reign till He hath put all enemies under His 
feet.’ And then the climax and the top, when, ‘at the name of 
Jesus every knee shall bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth: and every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.’ 


But you will observe that there is an accurate and orceree Pa 
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portion between the descent and the ascent. ‘He that descended,” 
‘into the lower parts of the earth,’ His Deity to our world, His 
unsullied dignity to the meanest haunts of poverty and shame, His 
flesh to the tomb, His spirit to Hades—He that descended is the 
same also that ascended up above the sepulchre, above the powers 
of darkness, above the fury and malice of His enemies, above the 
earth, above the stars, above angels and principalities and powers, 
above every name that is named, above the utmost flight of our 
furthest imagination, far above all heavens. 

The balance is perfect: ‘He that ascended is the same,’ in every 
point, ‘as He that descended.’ 

It is always so. As is the descent, so also is the ascent. What 
is the secret of all the high leaps of life? To spring from a very 
low stoop. Who are the really great ones? Those who feel them- 
selves the least. Who make the highest attainments in the spiritual 
life? They who most lay themselves as sinners in the dust. Who 
occupy the loftiest places? They who bend to do the most menial 
acts. Show me the chiefest saint in heaven, and, by the same token, 
I will show you the lowliest penitent on this earth. The way down- 
ward—to the very bottom—is always the road up to the top. For 
the two facts are one: ‘He that ascended is the same also that 
descended first.’ 

Ascension Day is especially a festival of the immortality of the 
body. More than immortality, for what dies, and comes to life 
again, is greater than if it never died; and that which, when it comes 
to life again, takes a life much better than the life that dies, and 
carries that life far onward into a higher state—that is something 
more than re-living; and that is exactly what Christ’s Body did, and 
exactly what our bodies will do. 

Christ’s Body died. That Body resumed life. The resumed life 
was better than the life laid down. And the better life was stamped 
with glory, and became heavenly and everlasting. 

And can that be called death? Does the body die? Does not 
death turn to decay? Is not that literally true of every dead body 
—it sleeps, sleeps till the morning? ‘He that liveth and believeth 
in Me, shall never die.’ 

Then, in what is the body inferior to the soul? Or how is the 
life of the body less eternal and less indestructible than the life 
of the soul ? 

Jesus’s spirit had been in heaven—or, more strictly, in Paradise— 
before the Ascension, during the three days. But now, for the first 
time, His Body went there. Save the two translated ones in the 
Old Testament—who are altogether exceptional, and about whose 


he know very little—Christ’s Body was the first body that was 
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ever seen in heaven. He Himself had no Body when He left heaven. 
His Body was the first body ‘within the veil’: ‘the first-begotten 
from the dead’; ‘the first-born of every creature.’ 

Look at that Ascending Body. See how it pioneers the way, 
how it leads the van of the great army of the saints, how it wings 
its course, and cleaves the sky! What a flight of beautiful and 
glorified forms will one day follow it! 

And this ascension of the body is the characteristic of the 
Christian religion. Numbers of creeds have believed in ‘the im- 
mortality of the soul, but only the Christian religion has taught 
and made provision for ‘the immortality of the body.’ 

The Jews had glimpses of it; but they were only the refractions 
of Christ. 

Christ’s Body was first natural, then spiritual, then glorified. 
Natural, from Bethlehem to Calvary, only and perfectly natural, 
subject to all our laws. Spiritual, for forty days, from the grave 
to the Ascension, no longer subject to material laws. But then 
and for ever glorified. He has been seen in His glorified Body 


_ by S. Stephen, and S. Paul, and S. John. 


But we have no faculties yet to conceive of a glorified body. 
But it was as a spiritual Hess that He rose, not glorified, as a 
spiritual body. 

It was before He took His glory. He went up just as He was 
walking, or as He stood, with His disciples. Do not think of His 
ascending Body as yet glorious. Neither the action of the disciples, 
nor the language of the angels, leads us to that conclusion. He 
ascended spiritual. There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body. And toa spiritual body it is as easy and as much a necessity 
to go up as it is toa natural body to godown. He ascended by 
virtue of the soaring impulse there is in everything that is more 
ethereal than the things around it. He was assimilated to that 
higher, purer atmosphere. His proper and natural element was 
heaven. And so to heaven He went. 

And such, in a sense and degree, must it be with us. We are all 
first natural, then spiritual, then glorious. 

At the first, your whole nature was all gross. It gravitated to the 
earth. Its essence was to descend. When the Holy Spirit began 
to mingle with your being, it affected your very body. ‘The great 
difficulty every Christian has is, ‘O that I could make my body 
spiritual! that I could purify and etherealise what is so low and 
heavy!’ And, to a certain extent, your body became spiritual. It 
was under control. Its desires were less carnal; its tastes loftier. It 
had drawings and tendencies upwards. It was not like Christ’s 


spiritual, or even Christ’s natural body, for it was still ‘ of the early 
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earthy, dull, grovelling, sinful. Only, comparatively, with its first 
condition, it showed signs of spirituality. ‘There were germs of the 
spiritualised in your body. 

It must be so. We do not pass abruptly from the natural to the 
glorified. There must be spiritualising processes between. What 
would be the condition of a body in the future which had under- 
gone no influences between? What would be the resurrection of 
that body ? 1 

I know that, after all, ‘it is sown a natural body, and raised a 
spiritual body.’ Yet, to the last moment, and in the very best, 
the natural preponderates. But the natural body has longings after 
the spiritual. Its grief is that it is so natural. It struggles with the 
spiritual. It knows the joy of the thought, ‘I shall be spiritual.’ 
Therefore, at an infinite distance, and in a very inferior signification, 
yet truly, we must all go through Christ’s gradations, natural, 
spiritual, glorified. The triple life of every Christian man lies in 
the allegory. 

The Ascension of our Lord perfectly identifies the earthly and the 
heavenly body. No evidence could have made it clearer. The Body 
of Christ was visibly unchanged to the last verge of sight; and 
beyond it, the angels expressly declared it would go on till it should 
come back again just as it went. 

As respects ourselves, it is a very practical thought; as respects 
those we love, it is a very comforting one. It is a subject I cannot 
pursue far. We know little more than the fact of the identity. 
How it may be in the intermediate state—till the Advent, while 
the spirit lives without its body, how spirit can be identified, how 
spirit can discover spirit, how spirits can communicate, how spirit 
may be known at all—we can only conjecture. It is quite possible 
that though we cannot see spirits, a disembodied spirit may. It is 
quite possible that each spirit may have a certain distinctive shape 
and character. It is quite possible therefore that there may be entire 
communication with spirit and spirit in the waiting-time before the 
resurrection. 

I cannot believe for a moment that we are to wait for our bodies 
before we can enjoy one another's society in another world. David 
and his child, Lazarus and Dives, Christ and the thief, were evidently 
in instant communication. 

But it answers sweetly to the anticipation and joy of heaven to 
learn that there we shall recognise again—in all their loved and 
familiar individuality—the face, the expression, the form, the motion, 
the eye, the feature, the smile, the heart and the soul eloquent in 
the countenance, of what was once so dear to presence and is now 
so fond to memory ! 
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It will be all there, restored in its finest touches, and in all its 
delicacies, only with a glow of light and Jesus on it, which will add 
an untold charm, and a brilliancy unguessed before. 

It will be the same mother, the same father, the same child, the 
same brother, the same sister, the same husband, the same wife, the 
same dear one, just as they went. 

And this is a pleasant thought, we shall all ascend together. We 
enter Paradise at different times, as God is pleased to appoint for us. 
But we shall all be ‘clothed again’ in our beautiful bodies, and go 
into heaven at once, for ‘neither shall we which are alive prevent 
them which are asleep, nor will they prevent us’; but we shall rise, 
and we shall mount, and we shall be perfected together. Side by 
side, hand in hand, we shall leave this earth, and go up and pass 
through the gates of glory. 

And, oh! how at that moment will the Ascension repay those 
‘descents to the lowest parts of the earth’—the cross, the tarrying, 
and the grave ! 

Meanwhile, remember the future of your own body. Now, that 
body is little else than an enemy, in constant antagonism with your 
soul. Sometimes an incentive to selfishness, to sloth, to wrong 
indulgence, to passions, to sin. Sometimes a nervous thing, that 
depresses you without cause. Sometimes a weakness, a sore hindrance 
in the path of duty. Sometimes a false and feverish excitement. 
Sometimes a very drag upon your spirit, forcing you to the ground, 
and fastening you into the dust! 

And it is difficult to think of that body—as it is made to be, 
and as it will be, a very help to rise, and the instrument of holy 
exercises—a fitting mate for a pure and ardent soul, equally with 
it the image of Jesus! 

There is a danger of thinking too little of the body. Never look 
at your own body without remembering its high destiny. In that 
very body you are to ascend, and to stand in the presence of God. 

Take care of it. Be chaste with it. Train it. Reverence it. - 

It is true ‘it came,’ as David tells us, ‘from the lower parts of the 
earth’; but it shall ascend to the highest heaven. 

It is a body of death now; but one day it shall be a body of life, 


d d loveliness ! 
and love; and power, and loveline JAMES VAUGHAN. 
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Il. OUTLINES ON THE EPISTLE 
The Ascension and the Second Advent. 


And while they looked steadfastly toward heaven as He went up, behold, two men 
stood by them in white apparel ; which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 
gazing up into heaven? this same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven. Acrsi. 10, Il. 


=|’ must at least confirm our faith in those angelic 
yi] manifestations which are narrated in the New 
Testament to observe how profound is the signi- 
ficance on each occasion of the utterances of the 
heavenly messengers. The name Jesus, with the 
assurance that ‘ He shall save His people from their 
<i sins,’ has, from the moment it was uttered till the 

a -——! present day, embodied the sum and substance of 
the gospel. The song of the multitude of the heavenly host near 
Bethlehem, ‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will towards men,’ has been similarly felt at all times to express the 
essential glory of the Christian dispensation. The clear and calm 
gaze of heaven seems to penetrate to the heart of the great mystery 
it contemplates, and the central truth is presented to our meditation 
in one pregnant phrase. The same characteristic marks the utterance 
of the angels to the Apostles on that solemn occasion which we com- 
memorate this week. There is something intensely natural and vivid 
in the description of the Apostles looking steadfastly towards heaven 
as He went up, all their hearts and their minds yearning after their 
Lord, lately restored to them from the grave, with whom they had 
lived in sacred communion for forty days, and now suddenly vanish- 
ing from them into the mysterious depth of heaven. At that moment 
angelic voices recall them to earth and to the realities around them, 
and tell them what is the chief significance, for the practical purposes 
of life, of the event they were witnessing. That which it was of 
supreme importance for them to realise and keep in mind was, that 
the Lord who had thus left them would return, the same in nature, 
in character, and in power. ‘This same Jesus, which is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go 
into heaven.’ All their life was to be controlled by this belief; their 
thoughts were ever to look forward to that great day. He had ascended 
into heaven and had assumed His seat of power and judgment at the 
right hand of the Father, and He would hereafter return to execute 


that judgment visibly in human form, and with the human as well as 
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divine authority with which they were familiar. Thus, at the very 
moment of the Ascension, the thoughts of the disciples were directed 
by heavenly guidance to the future return of our Lord to establish 
His kingdom finally, and to execute judgment; and in accordance 
with this direction, the Creed of the Church has ever combined the 
two truths in intimate connection. ‘He ascended into heaven, and 
sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty: from thence 
He shall come to judge the quick and the dead.’ 

That the last angelic words uttered respecting our Lord’s work and 
office, at the moment of His departure, should thus point us forward 
to His future return to judge the world, is a fact of deep and manifold 
significance ; and it merits our attention the more at the present day 
by reason of the vivid light it casts upon some of the most conspicu- 
ous of our perplexities and controversies. For its due appreciation, 
it is important to bear in mind how exactly this final angelic message 
corresponds to the whole tenor of our Lord’s ministry and teaching. 
We are told that His preaching was from the first summed up in the 
message, ‘ Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand’; and, 
although that proclamation has a double aspect—of salvation no less 
than of judgment—the aspect of judgment would seem to be the 
primary one. Such, certainly, was its meaning in the mouth of John 
the Baptist. He explained his proclamation to mean that One was 
coming after him whose fan was in His hand, who would thoroughly 
purge His floor, and gather up His wheat into the garner, but who 
would burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire. That this meaning, 
indeed, was prominent in our Lord’s proclamation of the Kingdom of 
Heaven is forcibly illustrated by the Sermon on the Mount. To regard 
that sermon as simply a collection of maxims of morality is to miss 
its most distinctive characteristic; that characteristic which aroused 
the astonishment of those to whom it was spoken, its tone of autho- 
rity. It not only proclaims moral duties, but it proclaims the sanc- 
tion for them. It speaks throughout of men being brought under the 
operation of the laws of the Kingdom of Heaven ; laws more severe 
than any of which they had hitherto been conscious, and of all their 
actions being done under the eye of a Father in heaven, who will 
reward or punish them in accordance with their most secret conduct. 
More particularly, it concludes by a clear declaration that an ap- 
pointed day will come when this judgment will be executed, and that 
our Lord Himself will preside over its execution. ‘Many will say 
to Me on that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy 
name, and in Thy name cast out devils, and in Thy name done many 
wonderful works? and then I will profess unto them, I never knew 
you: depart from Me, ye that work iniquity.’ ‘ Therefore,’ He adds, 
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liken him unto a wise man’; and ‘every one that heareth these 
sayings of Mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish 
man.’ 

I. Our Lord’s assertions of His power and right to judge all man- 
kind, and of His future coming for that purpose, are common to all 
the Evangelists, and are at least as strong in the three first as in 
S. John. The latter Evangelist, indeed, records some sayings which 
throw a light upon the relations in which our Lord stands to God 
the Father, in His office as Judge. ‘The Father, we are told, 
‘judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son; 
that all men should honour the Son, even as they honour the Father ; 
for as the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son 
to have life in Himself, and hath given Him authority to execute 
judgment also, because He is the Son of Man.’ The power of judging 
all men must lie in the hands of God alone, and any person who 
exercises that power must be endued with the omnipotence and omni- 
science of God Himself. S. John thus reveals the necessary condi- 
dition in our Lord’s relation to the Father for His exercising the 
office of Judge. But the declaration that He will exercise that office, 
and will exercise it with the whole authority and power of the God- 
head, is made or implied at every turn of His teaching, and cannot 
be eliminated from any of the Gospels without such an entire annihi- 
lation of their historical character as would prevent our placing any 
reliance on their account of our Lord’s words. 

To take but one instance, consider what a tremendous claim is 
involved in the familiar parable of the division between the sheep 
and the goats. There are some persons who would use that parable, 
like many other portions of the Gospels, as though it was simply a 
touching and forcible exhortation to beneficence. But it must be 
apparent upon reflection how much more is involved in it. - The 
blessing and the curse in that last awful scene are bestowed, not 
simply upon works of benevolence or unkindness as such, but upon 
works of benevolence or unkindness considered as in effect done to 
our Lord Himself. The parable depicts all mankind as standing in 
a vital relation to Christ, and as blessed or cursed according as the 
have served either Him or those whom He adopts as His own. Recall 
the final sentence of the scene, ‘Then shall He answer them, saying, 
Verily, I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least 
of these, ye did it not to Me; and these shall go away into everlasting 
punishment.’ Had the speaker been only one of the sons of men, 
what a tremendous presumption would have been involved in such a 
juxtaposition of words! ‘Ye did it not to Me; and these shall go 
away into everlasting punishment.’ The whole fate of mankind 
Hep as on their relation to Him! To be the Judge of every 
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human soul, the supreme arbiter of every act and thought and word, 
this is the character in which our Lord presents Himself to us 
throughout the Gospels, in His simplest utterances as well as in His 
most mysterious ; and in this claim alone He reveals Himself to. us 
as our Lord and our God. 

This is, in fact, one of the first great practical realities which are 
at stake in that long battle which has raged around the Church, and 
sometimes within it, from the earliest times to the present hour, 
respecting the nature of our Lord. We may sometimes hear that 
question discussed as if it were to a large extent a speculative one. 
That is the manner in which it was represented by Arian writers in 
the time of S. Athanasius ; and the first ages of the Church, and the 
very lifetime of the Apostles, were at least as rife as the present day 
with attempts to create some other image of our Lord than that 
which is furnished by the records of His miraculous birth in S. Matthew 
and S. Luke, of His eternal Godhead in S. John, and of His Ascension 
to sit on the right hand of the Father in the Acts of the Apostles, If 
He were only a teacher, such attempts might not vitally conflict with 
His authority. But He claims to be much more than a teacher. In the 
very first place He claims to be a judge; and thus a debate respecting 
His nature involves a debate respecting His jurisdiction. He asserts 
a prerogative and power to which it would be blasphemy, as the 
High Priest declared, for a mere man to aspire, and He has indis- 
solubly united this claim with His whole moral and spiritual teaching. 
That is the character in which at the very outset, as at the end of His 
ministry, He came before the Jews; that is the character in which 
His angels revealed Him as He departed from earth; that is the 
character in which He comes before us now. It must, moreover, be 
observed that the acknowledgment or rejection of Him in that 
character is declared by Him to be a point on which His judgment at 
the last day will be pronounced with special solemnity. It was in 
connection with His claim to be the Christ of God, divine amidst all 
His humiliation, that He uttered the solemn warning, ‘ Whosoever 
shall be ashamed of Me and of My words, of him shall the Son of 
Man be ashamed, when He shall come in His own glory, and in His 
Father’s, and of the holy angels.’ ; 

II. The fact that the judgment of our Lord gives supreme im- 
portance to the moral and spiritual character of our actions, 1s so 
far from placing it out of harmony with the business of life that this 
is the only condition on which it could co-operate with all the work 
of life without exception. The one quality which is supreme over all 
work, of whatever kind, is the moral quality. All other things must 
needs vary indefinitely. The physical and intellectual powers present 
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and faithfulness to the domestic or social relations in which we are 
placed—these conditions are the same in every occupation, and in 
proportion. as they are fulfilled, is the utmost amount of intellectual 
or physical power developed, and does work of all kinds prosper. 
The moral duties, for our discharge of which we shall all be judged, 
are the hinge on which the whole world turns. Let those be duly 
performed, and everything else will follow, in accordance with the 
various laws which God has impressed upon our nature. We have 
but to seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto us. The whole of life, therefore, 
without any exception, was illuminated and revivified by this revela- 
tion of our Lord being the Judge of quick and dead. i 

In proportion as we grasp the same principle, and make it the 
starting-point of all our thought, shall we be sensible of a similar 
illumination and a similar vigour. There is one moral and religious 
question which must take precedence of all others, and that is the old 
one, ‘What think ye of Christ?’ Do you accept His claim to be 
the Judge of quick and dead, and the Lord of life alike in this world 
and in the next? He comes forward with that claim, and there is 
no other claim in competition with it. If a man unhappily reject it, 
he can only fall back on the comparatively dim light of nature and 
of conscience, and feel his way in the twilight as best he may. But 
it is a claim which may be said to be in possession of the ground. It 
has guided the civilisation which is now the hope of the world during 
the last eighteen centuries, and there is an enormous presumption in 
its favour. But if it be accepted, it decides at one trenchant stroke 
many of the controversies by which the world is distracted ; it sets 
aside many a futile debate; and affords a firm basis for the edifice of 
moral and social life. 

III. But to turn for a moment from this more general view of the 
principie in question to its relation to our private lives, we must 
acknowledge at once how profound and how elevating would be its 
influence if it were always present to our minds in full force. To 
believe that everything we do, or say, or think, is under the eye of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and will hereafter be revealed at His tribunal, 
and judged by Him—this would seem without controversy, the 
mightiest moral influence that can be brought to bear upon a 
man. It was said of late, by a distinguished writer who was not 
a Christian, that our Lord’s character was so perfect that a man 
could hardly adopt a better rule for his guidance than that of acting 
in such a manner that Christ, if He saw his actions, would approve 
them. But what is this to the positive belief that Christ does see 
them, and will either approve or condemn them in proportion as 
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vague and uncertain, both among Jews and heathen, in the belief of 
a future judgment. It was something too vast, too intangible, too 
much beyond our standard and measure, to be realised, and to pro- 
duce its due influence upon the mind. But a judgment by the Man 
Christ Jesus, whose words we read in the Gospels, whose voice 
penetrates into our hearts, who is portrayed so vividly that we can 
almost see and hear Him—to believe that this same Jesus will so 
return in like manner as He was seen to go into heaven—to be 
brought into His presence, to feel His eye and His judgment upon 
us, and to await His censure or His approval—this is a prospect 
which we can realise only too keenly, and which is fitted to touch 
the very depths of our souls. Indeed, the thought of that penetrating 
judgment would be unsupportable unless it were accompanied by the 
assurance that this Judge is also our Saviour, alike now and here- 
after. We may be assured that He will display towards us the mercy 
as well as the severity which marked His words and acts when He 
was upon earth, and we cannot doubt the love and tenderness of One 
who laid down His life for us. The blessing, accordingly, of the 
revelation is as great for the present as for the future. Were we 
left alone, even with the guidance which the Gospels and the Epistles 
afford us, to work out our own salvation, to train and discipline our- 
selves in harmony with the Saviour’s holy will, we should be appalled 
at the consciousness of our weakness and our ignorance. But the 
Lord, who requires us to grow like Him, and who has established 
His will as the final standard of our lives, is ever present with us, to 
guide us by His Spirit into all truth, alike of thought and of action. 
If we trust Him, and strive continually to obey Him, His final 
judgment will prove but the last act of the gracious discipline by 
which He has all our lives been bringing us into ever-increasing 
harmony with Himself. He does not ask us, with all our sins and 
imperfections, to bring ourselves into harmony with Him. He asks 
us only to submit ourselves to Him in trust, in prayer, and in faithful 
study of His word, and He Himself will bring us into that harmony. 
Our whole thoughts in meditating on this subject may be thus 
summed up in the prayer of the Ze Dewm: ‘Thou sittest at the 
right hand of God, in the glory of the Father. We believe that 
Thou shalt come to be our Judge; we therefore pray Thee, help 
Thy servants, whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy precious blood.’ 
HENRY WACE. 
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The Message of Ascensiontide. 


But yo shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you, and ye 
shall be witnesses unto Me in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and in Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth. Acrtsi, 8. 


I. O doubt the first and most obvious thought suggested to 

N our minds by the Ascension of our Lord is that of His 
completed earthly ministry, and of His return to glory. As ‘we 
stand gazing up into heaven,’ while Jesus leaves the world which He 
had loved so well, we try to think of that wondrous triumph which 
awaited Him, the welcome of the heavenly host to their returning 
Lord, until we can almost fancy that we hear the rich burst of the 
angelic anthem, as He sits down in glory upon the throne of heaven. 
And it is well for us to worship thus in lowly adoration before the 
majesty of the crowned King of Kings and Lord of Lords. Well 
that we too should lift up our hearts unto the Lord, and crown Him 
Lord of all. 

For it is only those who are enabled by the power of a steadfast 
faith to fix their gaze on the ascended Lord, and to seek those things 
which are above where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God; it is 
only they upon whose whole life there is reflected the light which 
comes from the glory of Jesus’ work and Jesus’ triumph; it is only 
these who are able to take up the grand commission which our 
Master gives, and go out into the world even to the uttermost parts 
of the earth to be ‘ witnesses unto Him.’ The Apostles, as we know, 
went back from the Mount of Olives to Jerusalem, there to wait 
with one accord in prayer and supplication, until the promise of the 
Father came, until they should be endued with the power of the Holy 
Ghost, and then go out, quickened by a divine life, braced up and 
strengthened by a divine energy, to proclaim the blessed tidings of 
His love to man and fulfil their ministry for Him. 

The return of Jesus was the object of their hopes and their 
desires, but they had learned that the prospect of His coming was 
to them a call to self-denial and to service that they might prepare 
the world for Him; and the very condition of the world around 
them, dark, blinded, and ignorant, made this call to work more 
clear and more emphatic. 

II. So, too, in these days the message of the Ascension is the 
same; for still our crowned Saviour waits expectant on the throne 
of glory until His work in this world be done. Are we waiting, 
expecting, longing, hastening on the coming of the day of God? 
Then to us, to you and to me, He speaks again to tells us, that we 
boop our day and generation, are to serve Him and His Kingdom ; 
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we too are to go out, not counting the cost too great, not shrinking 
from the sacrifice, not reckoning any service too hard, if it helps us 
to glorify Him with our bodies and spirits which are His. And this 
call of Jesus we too may hear more clear and more emphatic as we 
look out into the world and listen to the ever-pressing cry of human 
misery and human suffering and human sin. For wherever in the 
world the sin is the blackest, and wherever the ignorance is the most 
profound, there is the voice of need most urgent, as it pleads with 
God’s people to show forth the pitying love of Christ Himself, that 
they may be ‘ witnesses unto Him.’ 

Wounded, bleeding, nigh to death, bloodstained, polluted, and 
defiled, the form of our very humanity lies before us, hopeless, helpless 
in the dust. Are not Christ’s servants to be the very first to stretch 
out the hand to help? Is there any nobler, any holier way in which 
you can be a witness to the world of the Christ whom you worship 
and adore? 

The fundamental axiom in all work for God is that no one is 
beyond the power of Christ’s love to reach and Christ’s sacrifice to 
redeem. Were they the righteous or the sinners whom Jesus came 
to save? I have often heard it asked triumphantly, Is not this 
miserable condition of the masses of the poor mainly their own 
fault? Is not their wretchedness due to drunkenness and impro- 
vidence and immorality? I cannot admit that this is a true state- 
ment of the case. If people are forced to live in circumstances in 
which religion and virtue are almost impossible; if they are allowed 
to grow up under such conditions and influences as barely to give 
room for even a desire for improvement; if out of this very misery 
and wretchedness they are carried into sin, is it fair to turn round 
upon them and proclaim that their wretchedness is the result of their 
sin? Had we been in their circumstances, had we their temptations 
could we hope to have stood firm? But even if it were so, let the 
worst be granted, is this the reason why Christian efforts should be 
relaxed? The more wretched and hopeless, the more wicked, and 
sinful, and abandoned, the more need for that whole-hearted sympathy 
of which our Blessed Lord is the highest example, who ‘came to 
seek and to save that which was lost.’ Surely where the darkness is 
the greatest, there is the sorest need of Christian light and influence. 
In God’s name I enter a protest against the dangerous, the immoral, 
the un-Christianlike argument which we so often hear; as if we were 
to leave the abandoned and the vicious, because they are altogether 
beyond the reach of human sympathy, beyond the power of Christ’s 
love to save. How far will you extend this vicious argument? Ifa 
fellow-creature is in peril of his life, will you stay to ask whether his 
folly led him into danger before you can determine noe ae 
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own selfishness will permit you to make an effort for his safety? 
If a man is dying with disease, will you dare to say that because 
his own wickedness brought upon him his malady, therefore he must 
be left to die, without a human hand stretched out to aid? Is this 
Christ-like, is it even man-like? The common feelings of humanity, 
the instinct of sympathy and compassion, would surely teach a different 
lesson! And is it not the glory of the Gospel of Christ that it has 
a message of love even for the lost? To rescue the perishing, to 
stretch out the arm of a divine compassion to the degraded and de- 
praved, to embrace with the tenderness of a divine love, even those 
who are rebellious and defiant, this is the spirit of the Master’s life 
and teaching. Oh, then, if we are to be ‘witnesses for Him, if we 
are to give evidence that there dwells in us the mind that was in 
Christ Jesus, we, too, must seek out in the spirit of His self-sacrificing 
love the lost and wandering sheep, and bring them home with re- 
joicing to the fold of Jesus. 

But as we look out into the world and see all its carelessness, and 
apathy, and indifference, and sin, does not the thought come to us, 
that the task is beyond our power? We know not by what means 
we can accomplish a work like that which lies before us. ‘Turn we 
again then for a moment to stand once more with Jesus and His 
disciples upon the Mount of the Ascension when this charge was 
given. ‘Truly ‘the harvest is plenteous, but the labourers are few.’ 
How hopeless seemed the enterprise which the Lord intrusted to their 
care, ‘to be witnesses for Him to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
to go into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

III. It is impossible to imagine anything more hopelessly beyond 
the power of the disciples of the Lord. A handful of men, not of 
exalted station, not distinguished by wealth or learning or position, 
and yet to them is given the gigantic task, to them the grand com- 
mission to evangelise the world. But the excellency of the power 
was of God. When Christ called them to the service He armed them 
with His power: ‘ Ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you’; ‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.’ Does Moses shrink back in the consciousness of his own 
weakness from the grand work to which God called him? ‘ Certainly 
I will be with thee,’ is the secret of his strength. Does Joshua doubt 
whether he is able to accomplish the work which Moses had left 
unfinished ? ‘Be strong and very courageous; as I was with Moses, 
so will I be with thee.’ Does S. Paul pray to be delivered from a 
burden too great for him to bear? ‘My grace is sufficient for thee, 
My strength is made perfect in weakness.’ And so for evermore 
until Christ’s work on earth is done and His kingdom is established, 
a ie qualify those whom He appoints, He will arm those whom 
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He sends to the battle-field. His presence is the source of strength, 
His promise gives the assurance of success. Who dreams that spiritual 
victories can be won by human agency alone? Who dares to doubt 
that God is able now as then to equip His servants for His work and 
give them power to accomplish His great purposes of love ? 

Hopeless and impossible !—yes, as man judges, but with God no- 
thing is impossible. Faith laughs at impossibilities, for all things 
are possible to him that believeth. 

‘Not by might nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” Apart from Christ ye can do nothing. Hopeless then 
indeed! As well might you stand by the seashore and bid the 
rising tides of ocean fall back at your command, or seek with your 
will to control the tempestuous ocean and bid the wind be still; as 
well stand by the bedside of the dead and call back the departed 
spirit to its deserted tenement, as by any power you possess to win 
a soul to Christ. It matters not whether in the ardour of a grateful 
enthusiasm fired with zeal and energy you go forth to call the distant 
heathen to the service of the Lord, or whether in some village Sunday 
school you seek to lead a little child to Jesus; for every service in 
the cause of Christ you need a power divine, and for you, if you will 
trust Him, the promise of the Lord is true, you shall receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you, and in the strength of 
that power you shall be ‘ witnesses for Him.’ 

This then is what the world needs, and what Christ calls for is that 
we should be ‘ witnesses unto Him.’ J. F. KITTO. 


OUTLINES ON THE GOSPEL. 
The Gospel for Ascension Day. 


So then after the Lord had spoken unto them, He was received up into heaven, and sat on 
the right hand of God. And they went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord work- 
ing with them, and confirming the word with signs following. S. Marx xvi. 19-20. 
HE week we have just closed, as you will all re- 
member, is the great Feast of the Ascension of 
our blessed Lord into heaven. That great feast 
closed the earthly life of our blessed Lord. It 
set visibly upon that life the great signet of the 
truth of God. And whilst the Resurrection of 
the Lord was unseen by human eye, inasmuch 
as His appearing to His disciples afterwards was 
enough to make quite certain to them the fact of the Resurrection, 
and so the mystery was hidden by the curtain which God drew over it, 
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being certain works to fulfil, it was needful that-it should be seen, and 
it was seen with every circumstance which could draw attention to it. 
It was not in the obscurity of the night ; it was not amidst the distur- 
bance of some mighty whirlwind ; it was at one of those calm moments 
of deep intercourse between the Lord and His people that this 
mighty wonder happened. He led them out to the hill where He 
had promised to meet them, and on its bare side, where concealment 
and mistake were impossible, even as He blessed them, He was sepa- 
rated from them and taken up into heaven, and a cloud received 
Him out of their sight. In that open, cloudless sky of the brilliant 
East, this wonder was wrought. ‘They saw the Ascension of the Lord 
and saw Him under that cloudy canopy which, like some heaven- 
descended banner, floated in the still blue ether—saw Him wrapped 
in its folds and sheltered from their eager sight, as He accomphieet 
His return into the heaven which He had left for man. And in one 
sense, this was the end of our blessed Lord’s work for us men, the end 
of it, so far as concerned this particular portion of the creation of God. 
He had now been through every appointed stage. The eternal Word 
becoming Man had come under the conditions of time, and so had 
fulfilled, as the will of the Father was, each separate act of the work 
of our redemption, slowly, gradually, calmly, so that the eye might 
rest upon it. He had been born; He had grown like others of us 
from infancy to youth, and from youth to manhood. He had ful- 
filled every law; the law of obedience to parents, the law of daily 
growth in grace; the law of learning from the teachers of the law 
what the law of God was. He had laboured at His reputed father’s 
trade; he had come forth from that retirement, and had filled Judea 
with His ministry and with His miracles of power, and then had 
yielded Himself up to His enemies; had suffered, had died, was laid 
in the grave—laid in it a day and part of the two others which He 
had prophesied ; He rose again and tarried forty days upon the earth 
to confirm the faith of the disciples, and to do we know not what 
other acts of mystery connected with our salvation. And now the end 
was come. He mounts up again to the heaven that He had left. 
Their eyes can no longer track His course of light, they look stead- 
fastly up into the air as He goes up with the eye of longing affection, 
with the eye of deep reverential inquisition, but the cloud received 
Him out of their sight. He is gone. No more will He be seen 
standing by them on the lake side; no more that mysterious meeting 
by the fire of coals, with the fish that He had prepared and the bread 
ready to His breaking; no more will that voice speak to them His 
peace—He is gone, received up into heaven. Thither their eye—the 
eye, that is, of their body—could not follow, but He was revealed to 
ar as He sat at the right hand of God. 
498 
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Now, in one sense, this was the end—the end of His emptying 
Himself for our sakes of His glory ; the end of His suffering, of His 
slow waiting while the will of God wrought itself out. The end had 
come. ‘The great exultation had succeeded. He had ascended up 
into the heaven where He was before. 

I. But in another and higher sense it was not the end, and it is of 
great moment that we thoroughly realise this for the strengthening 
of our hearts in this our time of trouble. His work was not yet 
finished, rather we may say it had reached a grander state of de- 
velopment than ever before. That sitting of His at the right hand 
of the Father was not a negative repose. Still the mystery of 
these words which He gave them, ‘My Father worketh hitherto,’ 
still these were being fulfilled, although He had ascended up into 
heaven again, still He was doing, still He is doing a work, first, 
for man, and, secondly, with man. A work for man. He sketches 
it out in many sayings to His disciples. ‘I go to prepare a 
place for you °; ‘In My Father’s house are’ many mansions’ ; 
those mansions in which humanity was not; those mansions 
in which the blessed spirits were, but to which a child of Adam 
had never yet mounted, to them He, the second Adam, the 
head of the human family, ascended up that He might draw His 
brethren after Him. ‘I go to prepare a place for you.’ And 
that place He prepares, observe, by His intercession for us. ‘He 
ever liveth to make intercession for us, on that throne at the right 
hand of God—the throne of His power—for that is the meaning of 
it—the power of the throne of Majesty; it is but another way of de- 
claring that same truth, ‘ All power is given unto Me in heaven 
and on earth.” On that throne of mighty power He maketh inter- 
cession, He pleads His death once on Calvary. He shows, as Man, 
His wounds, whereby He wrought salvation for us. He presents in 
Himself the whole human family acceptable to the Father, because 
He is one with them. He represents it to the Father as worthy of 
the love of the Eternal One. For as the Father loveth Him, so 
loveth He His own, and as the Father is in Him so is He in His. 
And, therefore, day by day, He maketh intercession, pleads for His 
Church, and offers up to-day the prayers of His Church. How else 
could they mount up to the heavenly throne? Surely, otherwise, 
they were like the smoke on aday when the wind scatters and beats it 
back, so that its column is broken by contrary gales and it is flattened 
down again upon the earth to which it belongs. And such were our 
prayers and our praises, if it was not that He drew them up through 
all this spreading ether, mingling them with the incense of His own 
prevailing intercession, so that the prayers of the saints mount up 


pure to the throne of the Majestyon high. ‘ He ever liveth oe 
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intercession for us,’ presenting each one of us, who thus believe in 
Him, as precious before the throne of His Father. 

II. But, secondly, He is working not only for us, but with us. We 
need, greatly, to let this truth sink into our hearts. We can 
imagine, without much effort, how He did work with man when He 
was upon the earth. We read of the leper coming to Him to be 
cleansed, and we can see Him, in our mind’s eye, reaching out that 
hand, incapable of being touched by pollution, and healing the leper. 
We can see Him giving sight to the blind, rebuking the fever, and we 
can even hear that voice of power speaking to the dead, and the dead 
living. We can understand His work with man. We can see Him 
by works of love winning the poor in heart; we can see Him, by 
speaking at once of judgment and mercy drawing them after Him to 
Himself, and sending them forth with the healing spirit. But it re- 
quires a greater faith surely to appreciate the truth that He is doing 
this now amongst us, just as really as He did when He stood under 
that sun of Palestine and wrought these works in the sight of men. 
But it is so, He has but imported into His work all the might of His 
omnipotence, He is at the right hand of power, and yet He is with 
us, beside us. ‘Where two or three are gathered together in His 
name He is in the midst of them’; with us in this church to-day ; 
with us speaking through the lessons we have read ; with us through 
the ordinance of preaching; out of the mouth of the feeblest of 
His own, still speaking His own word of power to heart after heart. 
We know the conversion, the breaking of hearts, the lifting up 
of spirits, generation after generation, that have been going on 
in His Church. And how went they on, but that He was amongst 
His people, working with them as He worked of old. It is but 
that He has given that presence which He veiled under similes, 
concealed in His word, yet known to the spirit which watches for 
Him. When He was upon the earth He had to go forth and make 
His word known; He had made Himself subject to the conditions of 
space. He was-weary in the heat when he had to go to speak at 
Samaria for the saving of one, and in Judea for the saving of another. 
Now, all space has contracted itself into a point underneath the feet of 
that, His throne of glory, and now, by the power of the Godhead, He 
is with every one of His saints in all their earthly toil and tumult, and 
passionate sorrow, working with them till He brings each one of them 
to His glory. Working in your hearts to-day, if you will open that 
heart to Him; speaking home to you things concerning Himself, not 
leaving it to others; but Himself, by the Spirit of His power and 
of His love, speaking home to each: ‘I am with thee, lean thou thy 
burthen upon Me; I will bear thee; I will carry thee ; I will save 
thes Working with as He worked for man. 
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III. And as it is thus true of each separate soul, so it is true in 
the great world-history. All things have been ordered by Him for 
the elect’s sake. Each of us in the singleness of our own separate life 
is before Him as if there were none but ourselves in this peopled 
earth ; and that love is ours, that opening ear heareth our cry: that 
bosom on which S. John so loved to pillow his head, is ready, too, to 
take the burthen of this life of ours and to breathe from its deep re- 
cesses of peacefulness, peace unto our spirit. How could we other- 
wise bear the mighty trials which beset our spiritual life—the tempta- 
tions to come short. They shut their eyes to it who do not know 
this truth, because they dare not look at it. 

IV. Once more, in this, too, is the real secret of all labour for 
Christ. Why is it that men so soon wax weary in labour? How is 
it that there have come amongst us such low standards of giving ? 
How comes it that we think it enough, if out of the abundance that 
is given to many of us, we give but the paring and the offscouring of 
our abundance to Him? How is it we give the day to our work and 
the night to our pleasure, and think it much if we remember Him in 
a hurried prayer, that we feel rather glad to have said? Because, 
His presence is not by us; because we do not realise that His eye 
—the discriminating eye which saw the poor widow offer her mite and 
the rich man cast his empty unrewarded gift into the treasury—that 
discriminating eye is beside us now. It is that that makes our 
labour so little and our gifts so poor. If you and I can get into His 
presence, go, as she did, who brought the alabaster box and knelt at 
His feet in the house of Simon the leper; hear His voice; see the 
brow that thorns have bound, mark the hands the nails have pierced 
— if we did but thus see Him beside us, should we not love to offer 


our very hearts to Him ? 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 


The Significance of the Ascension. 


So then after the Lord had spoken unto them, He was received up into heaven, 
and sat on the right hand of God. S. Marx xvi. 19. 


OW many are the thoughts which crowd upon us as we strive 


to grasp the reality and significance of our Lord’s Ascension ! 

I. It was the end of the work of Redemption. Begun in the 
humiliation of Christmas, when to deliver man ‘He humbled Him- 
self to be born of a Virgin,’ that work finds its end in the glorious 
exaltation of the Ascension, when He that humbled Himself was 
indeed exalted. It was the end of all that life of obedience, which 


the first half of the Christian year calls us to study, the end A 
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those mysteries of sorrow, which we contemplated in Lent, the end 
even of His glorious Resurrection, for He said, ‘Touch Me not; for 
I am not yet ascended to My Father.’ 

II. It was the final triumph of goodness. When we saw those 
dear hands, which had been occupied only in works of love, those 
dear feet, which had gone on so many errands of mercy, nailed to 
the Cross, it seemed as though goodness had been utterly defeated. 

And is it not often a sore trial now to see the wicked ‘ flourishing 
like a green bay tree’ (Ps. xxxvii. 36), while the good suffer and are 
wronged? ‘The Ascension reminds us that there is another life, 
where the judgments of this world may be reversed, and ‘they that 
sow in tears shall reap in joy’ (Ps. cxxxvi. 6), another world in which 
we shall see the final triumph of goodness, and the utter destruction 
of sin. 

III. It was the exaltation of humanity. Humanity, with all its 
splendid hopes, had never dreamed of any future like this. 
Humanity, in its sorrows and disappointments, in its weakness and 
sin! Was it possible that God could stoop so low to lift man up so 
high? Humanity taken into God, and reigning at the right hand 
of the Father ! 

IV. It told of the continuity of life. It was the same Jesus, the 
Son of Mary, who had lived and died on earth. That life of sorrow, 
but of wondrous beauty, finds its fruition in a better world than this, 
but it is the same life; death has not altered it, only freed it from 
the trammels of earth. 

V. It inaugurated the reign of blessing: ‘And He lifted up His 
hands and blessed them. And it came to pass, while He blessed 
them, He was parted from them, and carried up into heaven’ 
(S. Luke xxiv. 50, 51). The last sight of Him is with hands raised 
in blessing, and so we now live under the benediction of those up- 
lifted hands, for, ‘when He ascended up on high, He led captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men’ (Eph. iv. 8). Let us realise that 
all gifts, both spiritual and temporal, come from Him, and so live 
that His benediction may be able to rest on all that we do. 

A. J. MORTIMER. 


Foreign Missions. 


And He said unto them, Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature. S. Mark xvi. 15. 


I. Sy Nib saa the Christian faith having begun its life almost 

¥y immediately began to spread itself abroad, it was doing 
two things. It was justifying its Lord’s prophecy, and it was realis- 
ng, 7 own nature. ‘There came at first a moment’s pause and 
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hesitation. We can see in those chapters of the Book of Acts how 
for a few years the faith could not quite believe the story of itself 
which was speaking at its heart. It heard the ends of the earth 
calling it, but it could not see beyond the narrow coasts of Judea. 
But the beauty of those early days is the way in which it could not 
be content with that. Itis not the ends of the earth calling in 
desperation for something which was not made to help them, which 
had no vast vocation, which at last started out desperately to do a 
work which must be done, but for which it felt no fitness in itself. 
The heart of the Church feels the need of going as the ends of the 
world desire that it should come. It is ‘deep answering to deep’! 
He who studies the early expansion of the Christian truth feels him- 
self standing between a world which must be saved and a power of 
salvation which must give itself away. The world is only half con- 
scious of its need. The power of salvation does not understand the 
tumult at its heart ; but both are real, and they are reaching out for 
one another. And the student of those days feels the inspiration as 
he stands between them. It is like standing between the sun and 
the earth in the morning. 

II. Missions are not an occasional duty, but the essential necessity 
of Christian life. It is not an exceptional enterprise to which man 
is occasionally summoned, it is the fundamental condition without 
which man cannot live. It is not like an army summoned once or 
twice a century to repulse a special foe, feeling itself unnatural, 
expecting from the moment of its enlistment, the time when it shall 
lay down its arms and go back to the works of peace. It is like the 
daily activity of the city, taken up naturally every morning, con- 
stituting the normal expression of the city’s life, never to cease while 
the city lives, the pulse which shows at any moment what degree of 
vitality the city has—such is the missionary spirit to the Christian 
Church. 

Of all I have been saying there has been one great, ever-instructive 
illustration in history, which is the experience of the Hebrew race. 
Have you ever thought how exactly the modern Christian who ‘does 
not believe in foreign missions’ corresponds to the Jew of the Old 
Testament? He has not indeed the excuse and self-explanation 
which the best Jews had. He does not say to himself as they said, 
that it is for a purpose and a deliberate design of God that his 
religion is shut up in himself and forbidden to go abroad. But, 
without the excuse or explanation, his condition is exactly the same 
as that of the old Jew. His is a perfect modern Judaism. Look at 
him. Conscious of privilege, perfectly aware that God has given to 
him truth and light which are inestimably precious, holding the 
tables of a divine law in his sanctuary, feeling the spring o a 
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divine wisdom burn in the jewels of his breastplate, he is perpetually 
aware of how his life belongs to God, and, looking forth from the 
observatory of his privilege, he sees the whole dark world. Some- 
times he pities it, sometimes he despises it, sometimes he almost 
hates it. We can see each of those three emotions, now one and 
now another, in the wonderfully distinct, expressive face of the 
Hebrew which looks out from the wondrous book. 

This modern Hebrew sometimes recognises how the same spirit 
which is clear and strong in him shows signs of faint and feeble 
working in the great mass of uncalled, unprivileged humanity, just 
as the old Jew could not always shut his eyes and ears to the work- 
ing of the Spirit of God among the Gentiles. Sometimes he hears 
the beating of the waves on their restriction, and catches glimpses of 
some possible day when they will break through and claim the 
world ; but, for the present, now, he is here and the world is there— 
the river on this side and the sea on that side shut him in. He will 
not cross either of them to find those who lie beyond. He prays his 
prayers, and they are real prayers; he believes his truths, and they are 
real truths; he does his tasks, and they are real tasks—but what is 
the spiritual life of the Esquimaux among his snows, or the Asiatic 
in his jungle, is nothing in the world to him. The very question 
smites his ear with no reality. 

III. Never can we forget that it is not by machineries or institu- 
tions, but only by human natures, only by men, that any great 
victory of light over darkness, of truth over error, is achieved. 
Therefore we pray and look and long for men. Let them appear, 
and all the apparatus of work may be most primitive and incomplete, 
still the work will be done. Let them be wanting, and with the 
most perfect apparatus there is no result. Institutions embody ideas 
and offer opportunities and hold results, but only men do the world’s 
work. Very interesting, very precious is the Church as an organisa- 
tion, with its history, its order, its symbols, and its forms; but ‘ how 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace !’ PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


He is risen! 


So then the Lord Jesus, after He had spoken unto them, was received up into heaven, 
and sat down on the right hand of God. S. Marx xvi. 109. 


HE signification of the Ascension is the significance, not of a 
transient act, but of an eternal condition, If you would un- 
derstand it aright, read the Epistle to the Ephesians. That is em- 
he the epistle of the heavenlies, the epistle of the Ascension, 
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and its best summary is given in the sister Epistle to the Colos- 
sians : ‘ If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things that are above, 
where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God.’. The whole lesson 
of the Epistle is concentrated into the one word therefore at the be- 
ginning of the fifth chapter. Since Christ is in the heavenlies, since 
He hath risen in His glory, therefore, be ye imitators of Christ as 
dear children. Walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath 
given Himself for us. Sursum Corda! Lift up your hearts! That 
is the lesson of the Ascension, and oh that we all had grace to 
say in answer, not only with our lips but in our lives: ‘ We lift 
them up unto the Lord.’ 

I. Think for a few moments of what the truth of Christ’s Ascension 
means. It means that He who worked as the carpenter of Nazareth ; 
He who played as a little child among its mountain flowers ; He who 
was subject to His parents in a sweet earthly home; He who turned 
the water into wine at the village wedding-feast ; He who on the 
mountain of the Beatitudes pointed to the lilies and the ravens as 
signs of His Father’s care ; He who said that without His Father not a 
sparrow falleth to the ground ; He who sat at meat in the house of the 
publican ; He who touched the leper and he was clean ; He who suffered 
the woman who was a sinner to wet His feet with her tears and wipe 
them with the hairs of her head; He who said to the adulteress in 
the temple, ‘Go, and sin no more’; He who wept silently at the tomb 
of Lazarus; He who shed hot tears over the obduracy of Jerusalem ; 
He who on His Cross prayed for His murderers, ‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do’ ;—it means that He, that same 
Jesus, He whose words we love, He whose life was love, He whose name 
is love, is now set in the heavenlies at God’s right hand, far above all 
principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every name 
that is named, not only in this world but also that which is to come. 
It means this, and therefore in whatever aspect we look at it, it means 
a lesson of infinite hope ; it means that He who died upon the Cross for 
man is the Lord of man, and that the judge of man is the Saviour of 
man. It means that we shall not be delivered up hereafter to the 
passionless retribution of blind material forces, but that a face like 
our own shall look down upon us, and that He shall deal with us who 
knoweth whereof we are made, and who remembereth that we are but 
dust. It means that, however deeply we have sinned in the past, in 
Him is power even on earth to forgive sins. It means that we can find 
strength in the present, because when He ascended up on high He 
received gifts for men, and He giveth His Holy Spirit to them that. 
seek Him. It means that we can face the future without terror be- 
cause His footsteps have illuminated even the dreary valley of the 


shadow of death; and since all this is involved in anage 
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this forgiveness of the past, this strength in the present, this hope for 
the future, it were well for us, both as individuals and as a nation, if 
Ascension Day were more carefully commemorated, and if we dwelt 
more and more devoutly on that truth, ‘ He ascended into heaven.’ 
II. But besides our hope, let me show you for a moment how 
absolutely our faith must also depend on this Ascension of our Lord. 
If Christ be not ascended, then our preaching is vain, and your faith is 
also vain. I think that if Christians dwelt more on the truth that their 
Lord is exalted on the throne of His Father’s glory, they would have 
more of the calm and the quietness and the confidence of strength. 
How often have Christians gone rushing up in alarm to the Ark of God 
because to them it seems to be tottering! How often have they been 
thus led into the sins of cruelty and injustice, the using of unhallowed 
weapons in God’s service, and the kindling of strange fires upon God’s 
altars! Might they not learn from the example of Uzzah, that obedi- 
ence is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams? 
Yes; and even when the Ark of God is taken, when it is in the hands 
of the Philistines, when it has been carried in triumph into the very 
temple of Dagon, the Christians may still trust in the Lord and 
be doing good. Is Christ denied? Is Christ insulted? Is Christ 
betrayed ? Well, the Christian, however sorrowful his heart may be, 
will not lose his calm or his courage. He believeth that the Lord is 
in heaven where He sitteth, that He sees it all, and that because He 
is omniscient and because He is eternal, He, in His own good time, 
will shine forth again, and for that time the Christians will humbly 
wait. DEAN FARRAR. 


IV. OUTLINES ON THE LESSONS. 


Ascension Day. 


And he said, As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee. 
And they two went on. 2 Kings ii. 6. 


‘HILE we are more or less familiar with the 
thought that the translation of Elijah is a type 
of the Ascension of our Lord into heaven, espe- 
cially in the prayer of Elisha, ‘Let a double 
portion of thy spirit be upon me,’ and the pro- 
mise in answer, ‘If thou see me when I am taken 
from thee, it shall be so unto thee,—we ma 
also no less fitly see in that story a type of these 
two things as well, the history of Christ’s Church and of the growth 
of the Christian soul. 
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I. The little acts of the true prophets on their way, and the history 
and the very names of the places they passed, are full of mystery, and 
serve to instruct and remind us of the great practical doctrine of our 
Lord’s Ascension, His continued and eternal presence with His Church, 
It is written, ‘It came to pass, when the Lord would take Elijah into 
heaven by a whirlwind, that Elijah went with Elisha from’ Gilgal.’ 
What was Gilgal? It was the place where God’s people had first 
encamped when they had crossed over Jordan with Joshua, and 
come into the promised land; the base of operation from which they 
started to the conquest of the country, and where the whole nation 
of them that had been born in the wilderness were circumcised. The 
name was given to the place at that time, for by the circumcision, 
said Joshua, ‘I have rolled away the reproach of Egypt from you.’ 

And they who came with Jesus through the waters of baptism, to 
possess the true kingdom of God, and the land of better promise, they 
also started from the place of the circumcision. Jesus Himself had 
preached only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ; His Apostles 
were themselves chosen from among the circumcised, and preached 
alway to the Jews first. All of them had their home, their affections, 
their memories and associations of holiness, under the law and in 
the circumcision, as Jesus had lived under the circumcision with 
them ; so it was natural to them, it was what suited their desires, 
their tastes and habits, to live under the circumcision with Him, 
even after He was gone. 

II. But no, the word went forth, ‘ The Lord hath sent Me to Bethel’ ; 
and the Church, Jewish as it was, cried out, ‘ As the Lord liveth, and 
as Thy soul liveth, I will not leave Thee.’ The Lord called them, 
like their first father, Abraham, to go out from their country and 
from their kindred, and from their own father’s house, and He pro- 
mised to make of them a great nation, a multitude that no man can 
number, a Holy Church throughout all the world ; and they went— 
went with Him to Bethel. Bethel is, by interpretation, the House 
of God ; it was the place where Jacob saw the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending between heaven and earth, and where he set up a 
pillar for a memorial to his sons, when they should possess the land 
of his sojourning. And S. Paul tells us what is now the house of 
God, the true and spiritual Bethel, ‘the Church of the living God, the 
pillar and ground of the truth.’ It was to this that Jesus was going 
now, leaving the low ground of carnal ordinances, the low and mean 
eminence of the circumcision, for the free pure air of the true, holy 
mountain of the Lord. He went on to a nobler house of God, to 
build a Holy Catholic Church. And His followers went with Him 
still; they went down from their fancied height, to be on a level 
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gain to them, and only resolved that, whatever they left, they would 
not leave Him. ‘As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will 
not leave thee. So they went down to Bethel.’ Oat @ 

And there they tarried for a little while, as Elisha did with the 
sons of the prophets. In the house of God, the one faithful, un- 
stained, and undivided Church, the faithful lived for a little while 
happily and in peace. If there were persecutions round them, if they 
were forced to flee for their lives from the face of those whom they 
longed to own as brethren, yet they had this comfort, that they 
dwelt in the house of God, that in all their troubles they saw the 
heavens opened and the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the Son of Man. And in faith and purity and holiness they 
were happy—happy in the midst of outward trouble. But this 
happiness, sacred as it was, was not to last for ever. ‘There came a 
warning from the Spirit of God,‘ Knowest thou that the Lord will 
take away thy Master from thy head to-day?’ and they sadly con- 
fessed, ‘ Yea, I know it!’ And then Jesus said Himself, ‘The Lord 
hath sent Me to Jericho.’ 

II. Now Jericho was the one city in the land of Israel that lay under 
the curse of God. When it was taken by Joshua, it was, unlike all 
the other cities of Canaan, devoted to utter destruction ; its spoil 
was wholly burnt in the midst of it, and a special curse was pro- 
nounced on any man who should ever dare to rebuild it—which was 
fulfilled to the letter, ages afterwards, in the reign of Ahab. And 
Jesus had led His Church also to an accursed city. There are but 
two cities now standing on the earth, of the number of those against 
which the Lord has spoken His purposes of wrath, Jerusalem and 
Rome. Other cities which God has doomed to desolation have now 
been long desolate, Nineveh, and Babylon, and the great cities of 
Ammon and Moab and Edom, almost their names are vanished, and 
their place knows them no more. These two only remain, the holy 
city that has fallen away, and the city that is unholy from first to 
last. ‘These two, we cannot doubt, are to be preserved to the end of 
time, and to fulfil a part, strangely different, yet perhaps strangely 
alike, in the dispensation of mercy and of wrath that God will reveal 
in the last days. And as it was in the great accursed city that Jesus 
for a while took up His abode; in the heart of the kingdom of the 
last great, strong and terrible beast, and the throne of the great 
Babylon, the mother of harlots and abominations of the earth, in the 
destined capital of Antichrist, the last and worst enemy of Him and 
of His Church. And there also His disciples followed Him ; their 
word was still, ‘As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not 
leave thee.’ There they gathered together the greatest and most 


er of His Churches of old ; there His most noble Apostles spent 
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their lives and shed their blood ; there, perhaps, more of His servants 
gave their lives for His Name’s sake than in the whole world besides, 
When the strongest government the world has ever seen was arrayed 
against them, when the whole world cried out for their destruction, 
and it seemed to rest with one man to destroy them, who had both 
the power and the will, still the Church gathered closer round the 
seat of that government and the throne of that man; they increased 
their own danger by rivalling and competing with his authority in 
his own city. Jesus had called them there, and there they would 
stay, in spite of emperors and armies and persecutions and proscrip- 
tions. ‘ As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave 
thee!’ And though (as happens to all, even the most faithful of 
human souls) the Church there has failed to keep itself untouched by 
the accursed thing, but has meddled with the gold of this world and 
the garments of Babylon, and drunk too much of the spirit of the 
heathen empire that it has overcome, still He does not forget the 
old faithfulness; still, we may be sure, He bears witness to the 
righteous there: ‘I know thy works, and where thou dwellest, even 
where Satan’s seat is: and thou holdest fast My name, and hast not 
denied My faith. He remembers greater martyrs than Antipas, even 
Peter and Paul, and a countless host of others whose names are 
in the Book of Life, ‘who were slain among them where Satan 
dwelleth’; and even if He hath a few things against them, He will 
not cast them off. 

But this is not the last of His wanderings. ‘'The Lord hath sent 
Me to Jordan. And he said, As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul 
liveth, I will not leave thee. And they two went on.’ This is the 
first time that the prophet who wrote the book says ‘ they two,’ for now 
they were more alone than ever. More alone, but closer to each 
other; more together, the further they are from any aid or any love 
of the world. They go bya path they had not known, nor their 
father. Their fathers passed over Jordan on dry land to the country 
God had sworn to give them; but they must go the reverse way, 
back, as it seemed, into the waste howling wilderness. But where 
the Lord sent him Elijah will go; where Elijah goes, Elisha will 
follow : ‘ As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave 
thee. And they two went on.’ And so Jesus leads us to Jordan. 
Away from the holy city, the city of the Church of God ; away from 
the accursed city, the city of the kingdom of this world ; alone into 
the wilderness ; Christ goes and His own must follow Him. It is 
‘they two’ now; for though the Church is not one but many, it 1s 
not the Church (at least, not yet), but the single separate Christian 
soul, that Jesus leads thither. The Church may stand by to bless 


and pray, like the fifty men of the sons of the prophets, who eer to 
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view afar off when they two went over Jordan; but there comes a 
time when the Christian soul must leave even the Church behind, 
must be alone with its Saviour, and follow Him to the border of the 
wilderness, to the river of judgment. Turning the back on God’s 
gifts and promises of this world, not caring to follow the steps of 
others, holy though they were, that have gone before us, the soul is 
left alone with Christ, and has no thought, no duty, no hope but the 
one absorbing necessity of keeping close to Him. That time may 
come earlier to some souls—in some trial that searches the heart, an 
abyss of doubt, or a sea of trouble, when all His waves and storms 
. are gone over it; yet it remembers Him from the land of Jordan. 
It will come to every soul, at latest, in the hour of death. Then no 
holy memories, no mighty company, will avail; the soul is alone, and 
can have no companion but one; well for her if she still can say, ‘ As 
the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee!’ and, 
they two go on! All alone, forgetting and forsaking all beside Him, 
the Christian soul goes where He has gone, down into the burning 
valley, through the dark forest, to the brink of the rapid, turbid 
river. And further yet: those footsteps do not halt upon the brink, 
but pass on, between two overhanging crests of water, which stand 
heaped up, ready to break over the head of him that crosses there. 
But neither loneliness nor terror will stay true love: ‘Many waters 
cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown it.’ ‘As the Lord 
liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee!” and they two 
go on, on through the bed of Jordan. 

And what is there on the other side? Ah, there the resemblance 
ceases. ‘There come a chariot of fire and horses of fire, but it is not 
to part them both asunder: the Christian is happier than Elisha, 
inasmuch as His Master is mightier. He who has led us on so far is 
already gone up into heaven ; gone, not in a whirlwind, but in the 
peaceful morning sky, hidden from sight ina soft white cloud. But He 
is not gone away from us, that we should be left on earth ; ‘ the chariot 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof” has not left His people desolate 
and unprotected, nor may His servant rend his clothes in grief that 
his Father has gone. ‘I will not leave you fatherless,’ He said, ‘I 
will come to you.’ And those to whom He has come, who have gone 
on with Him, when they two have gone on together, through Bethel, 
through Jericho, through Jordan, then they shall go to Him. The 
chariot of fire and horses of fire wait for them too; their Master is . 
not taken away from their head, but only gone first where they shall 
go; ‘their King shall pass before them, and the Lord at the head 
of them.’ W. H. SIMCOX. 
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The Lessons of the Ascension. 


He led them out as far as to Bethany, and He lifted up His hands, and blessed them. ' 
And it came to pass, while He blessed them, He was parted from them, and carried 
up into heaven. S. Luxe xxiv. 50, 51. 


Gove Lord and Master Jesus Christ was crucified on Calvary, 
died on the Cross. He really died. There was no doubt 
whatever about it. It was proved by His enemies. First of all there 
was the negative proof. They did not break His legs because they 
found that He was already dead. Of course they fulfilled the pro- 
phecy that ‘a bone of Him should not be broken,’ and of course the 
immaculate Lamb of God could not—the Lamb that was sacrificed 
was to be sacrificed whole. Then they opened His side, to make 
what was sure doubly sure, and so fulfilled another prophecy, ‘They 
shall look on Him whom they pierced.’ When the Christ was dead 
upon the Cross, they took Him down and they laid Him in the 
tomb, and they sealed the tomb. And over against the tomb sat 
His friends, that the whole thing might be certain ; as, we repeat in 
the Creed, ‘ was crucified, dead, and buried.’ 

And then the third day, as we all believe, He rose again out of 
the tomb. Or ever the sun had set his early morning shafts among 
the green olive-trees, He, the Sun of Righteousness, had arisen with 
healing in His wings. And He remained on the earth with us forty 
days. First of all He was with His people forty days to show 
Himself alive by many infallible proofs. He showed Himself to 
ones, He showed Himself to twos, He showed Himself to threes, and 
then to five hundred brethren at once, that there might be no doubt 
whatever. He also remained with His people forty days on the 
earth to comfort them. Peter must be consoled, Magdalene must 
be comforted, Thomas’s faith must be strengthened. And so the 
Good Shepherd of the sheep having well housed His flock, strength- 
ened them and established them, comforted them and consoled them, 
took them out as far as Bethany, and went up into heaven. 

Bethany was the one spot where He had received, since He left 
His Mother’s home, kindness. Jesus loved Mary and Martha and 
Lazarus. And there, too, He took them, where memories were most 
tender, most dear. He also took them to Bethany, for at Bethany 

_ the greatest and last of all His great miracles was done, the great 
Resurrection ; for it was at Bethany that Lazarus was raised from 
the dead. And having taken them out as far as Bethany, He lifted 
up His hands and blessed them. ‘The world had rejected and cursed 
Him: He left the world with blessing. pir 
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I want you to notice how all through our Lord’s life you can never 
find one shadow of resentment for the ill-treatment that He received. 
His chosen Twelve desert Him, one betrays Him, and on Easter 
evening when He meets them He does not reprove them, but 
He gives them what they most want, the blessing of peace. And 
He takes them out as far as Bethany, and before He leaves the 
world that had despised and rejected Him, like Jacob the patriarch 
of old, lifted up his hands and blessed his brethren, so our great 
Patriarch lifted up His hands and blessed them; He leaves the last 
blessing ; a cloud from the presence of the angels sweeping down 
received Him out of their sight. 

And then there stood the angels as they did at the Resurrection, 
to chide those who remained. At the Resurrection they asked, 
‘Why seek ye the living among the dead? He is not here; He is 
risen.’ And here the angels say, ‘Why gaze ye up into heaven? 
The same Lord shall come again as ye have seen Him go up into 
heaven.’ So our Master ascended, and the dew of the morning is 
exhaled and the brightest flower that ever grew upon earth is 
plucked. He ascended up into heaven. 

We keep this day in order to impress upon our minds this fact 
that He went up into the heavens. And there are two corollaries to 
this fact that I should like to place before you this morning. The 
first is this, that our Master ascended up into the heavens, really, 
truly, with His Body, as described in the glorious gospel. Then His 
redemptive work is crowned and finished. We speak, and we speak 
truly of the finished work of Christ. Whether you feel it or whether 
you do not, He died for you. His work is completed ; justified by 
His Resurrection, crowned by His Ascension into the heavens. We 
are by this the blood-bought children of God. ‘Ye are redeemed 
with a price, therefore glorify God in your bodies and your spirits, 
which are God’s.’ ‘You are not your own, you are redeemed with a 
price.” ‘The old medizval writers said that not one drop of the 
Lord’s blood was spilt in vain upon the earth, but that all along 
the via dolorosa to Calvary the angels stooped and gathered up every 
drop of blood which was spilt, and that when our Lord and Master 
ascended and went up into the heavens He carried with Him the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, as the high priest of old into the 
Holy of Holies ; and, as our great High Priest, lived ever to make 
intercession for us. I hope that this day you all of you know what 
it is to believe in the finished work of Christ—‘I know in whom I 
have believed, and am persuaded that He is able to keep that which 
I have committed unto Him unto the last great day,—that you 
trust in and lean upon your Saviour; that you can say to yourself, 


Hs died for me and I am redeemed.’ Can any one man die for 
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another? No; but He was the Son of Man and also God the Son. 
Could any one man take away the sins of the world? No; but the 
Eternal Son of God has come and taken away the sins of the whole 
world. From out the bosom of the Father He came, back to the 
bosom of the Father He went. The whole thing is raised upon a 
higher plane, up to the infinite. So we who believe in the deity of 
Christ see in His Ascension the natural consequence of the Incarna- 
tion, and the completion and the finish of the glorious work of 
Redemption. I hope your souls feel this, that you can trust all 
that you have to your Saviour, that you could die, as the old ex- 
pression is, you could die happy to-night, believing in Him. 
H. STANTON. 


The Comfort of the Ascension. 


We have not an high priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities. Hrprews iv. 15. 


HIS would be a cold, dark world to live in if there were no 
such thing as sympathy to be found in it. Sympathy, the 
magic bond, not between man and man alone, but between man and 
the lower creation even. Sympathy, which consists not only in the 
utterance of kindly words which assure us that our fellow-men feel 
for us, and with us, in our troubles and anxieties, but which is con- 
veyed very often in a mere look, communicated by a pressure of the 
hand, made known by a mere touch, when no single word is even 
uttered. 

A yearning for sympathy is a part of our very nature. And how 
many of us have known by experience the comfort of the mere 
presence of one we loved and trusted, in the dark hour of trial. We 
valued that friendship then indeed. And yet that good friend 
attempted no comfort in words—said nothing ; merely came and sat 
by our side, but conveyed so much in looks and manner, and showed 
in a thousand ways, that he knew, and shared, in a certain sense, 
our sorrow ; and knew also how sorely we needed the true sympathy 
of a true heart. 

But I know you are saying to yourselves that this is a strange line 
of thought for this day of triumphant gladness, the Saviour’s 
Coronation Day! 

I. ‘The Ascension is Christ’s triumph, and it is ours. It is the 
end of the long, hard, mournful way that began at Bethlehem, and 
our love is called on to be glad for Christ’s sake, and we will 


be glad. 
yOL. IV, 2K ole 
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But even as we rejoice in our Master’s triumph, and even as we 
try to lift our thoughts to the bright home of many mansions, and 
the place He has gone to prepare for His people, we remember that 
we have not yet apprehended. We are still struggling here below. 
The journey lies before us. There must be many a hard fight first, 
many a trial, perhaps many a bitter fall. Many difficulties lie 
before us. Many sorrows must be borne, many a cup of suffering 
drained, before the bright crown shall be given to those who have 
‘endured to the end,’ and been ‘ faithful unto death.” 

Yes, and the thought of all this saddens us, as indeed it must. 
But it is a thought which should on this day immediately give place 
to another, brighter, more glorious thought. And it is this: the 
Lord Christ who ascends into the heavens this day has worn our 
flesh, ‘ borne our griefs, carried our sorrows.’ 

Henceforth ‘ we have not an High Priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, but was in all points tempted 
(tried) like as we are. He has felt all that man has felt, or ever can 
feel. He has suffered all that man ever can suffer. Of all troubled, 
suffering ones on earth He can say, ‘I know their sorrows.’ 

II. Christ our Lord is gone, and we are left without the comfort 
of His visible Presence to pursue the journey of life, to encounter its 
perils, hardships, troubles. But, thank God, we know that at the 
right hand of God is One, in form like unto the sons of men, who 
knows men’s sorrows. 

Fear we not, then, to take up our cross, forsaking all for Him. 
He bids us follow Him, showing us His blessed footprints on the 
rough, painful way. Let us look on to the end to which He is 
leading us. And when we feel faint and despondent, and weary with 
the journey, let us say, ‘He knows my sorrows, knows them, feels 
them, shares them all.’ 

J. B. C. MURPHY. 
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V. OUTLINES FOR THE DAY ON VARIOUS 
PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE 


The Necessity of Suffering. 


Then opened He their understanding, that they might understand the Scriptures, and 
said unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer. S. Luxe 
Xxiv. 45, 46. 


' CCORDING to the Scriptures!” The Scriptures 
said that Christ must suffer; there lay the 
discovery that turned darkness into light. But 
why? How does it help matters to find that 
the most terrible misery has been a necessity 
that could not have been avoided? How does 
it open the understanding to discover that 
God Himself had allowed, ordained, and sanc- 

tioned a shameful and savage death? It would have been bad 

enough to have recognised that hideous tyranny in the men who 
had done Christ to His ruin; how could it bea relief to make God 
an accomplice in their sin, or if not an accomplice, an impotent 
spectator who foresaw it and would not help or prevent it? What 
is the relief in acknowledging that Christ suffered ‘according to the 

Scriptures’ ? 

We must start first from the absolute conviction that lay at the 
heart of every Jew, the conviction of the goodness of God. God 
must be good—that made the Jew’s faith. ‘Shall not the Judge of 
all the earth do right?’ That challenge never waits through all the 
bewildering paradox of experience for him ; it was impossible for the 
Jew to impute to God anything which he regarded as arbitrary, 
wilful, or immoral ; he might impute to God what we now think 
wrong, but never what he himself thought so. It is true, forgetting 
this, that we are puzzled perhaps when the Jew speaks of God as, 
for instance, ‘the potter with power over the clay,’ ‘ hardening 
Pharaoh’s heart,’ ‘ electing Jacob,’ ‘ rejecting Esau’—that argument 
has for him always in the background the assumption, not that God 
may do anything He chooses, moral or immoral, because of His 
omnipotence, but that the thing must be morally right because God 
does it. God is the judge of all the earth! That is the primary 
premise, and that premise involves that, as judge, His might must 
be governed by equity, His will must work according to the law of 
righteousness, The plea for God rests on the primary saaaa 
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being God, He cannot conceivably do anything illegal or bad. How 
could He sit in His seat of judgment if He did? It is as in our 
Lord’s own parable, when the claim of the master to do what he 
would with his own is derived not from his absolute power, but from 
his innate goodness. ‘Is thine eye evil because I am good?’ ‘I 
am good!’ That is the heart of the matter. No one whose life 
* stood in evil could venture to demand absolute confidence in his 
mastership, but granting that ineradicable goodness, then, is it not 
lawful for such a one whose action is bound to spring from so 
unsuspecting a cause to be trusted to do what he will with his own? 
God is good—that first and that last! Let nothing ever dim that 
primal fact. Out of that belief, we know, springs all the agony of 
Job; storms of passionate doubt sweep over his soul, yet, though he 
die, he will not forswear his conviction that God can justify Himself 
at the bar of moral conscience ; his conviction is that His supreme 
decision, when it is known, must be given according to the law of 
righteousness. God is good! Anything which happens according 
to the will of God must somehow be consistent with goodness. It is 
the key to the whole of the Old Testament Scriptures, for only out 
of the clash and collision of this conviction with the terrible facts of 
life do the higher minds among the Jews press on towards the 
solution of what is to them so dreadful a mystery. Other nations 
feel no torment at the sight of evil, because for them the gods are 
indifferent to moral goodness, and, therefore, unaware of the problem, 
they seek for no answer to it, and find no revelation. But the Jew, 
forced to search for the verification of his belief that God is good, 
seeks, and is given the Scriptures. ‘God is good!’ And with that 
unshaken assumption in the background of their minds, these loyal 
Jews, the Lord’s Apostles, opened their understanding to the fact 
that Christ had suffered ‘according to the Scriptures.’ 

II. ‘ According to the Scriptures!” By law, then, according to 
fixed conditions in coherence with consistent purposes. The mere 
fact of anticipation is a witness against its being accidental or 
irrational ; it could not have been foretold if there were not some 
reasonable principle at the back. The appeal to prophecy, as we 
have so often said in this place, is the appeal to spiritual science, to 
spiritual law. The first signal that we are on the track of a genuine 
law lies in our powers to anticipate its recurrence, to foretell an 
event. According to the Scriptures the Cross of Christ was no 
savage breach of continuity, no wild and paralysing defeat of the 
Lord’s goodness ; it moved along the normal lines of the human 
story; vast masses of ancient experience corresponded with it, cor- 
roborated, interpreted, and justified it; and not only common-sense, 


at ao broad set of experiences through which and in which men 
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of old times, moved by the Holy Ghost, had detected the special 
working of the mind of God—the Cross tallied with those selected 
and inspired experiences which had been mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, experiences which we know very well are none the less expres- 
sive and none the less inspired because they must speak to us from 
the lips of unnumbered and unnamed Babylonian exiles. ‘The fixed 
methods by which God has handled the noblest spirits through 
long centuries all move forward, it would appear, steadily towards 
the revolution, toward these ultimate claims. The sufferings had 
been foreknown, measured, discounted ; they had fallen on Christ ; 
not indeed by the desire of God. God forbid! God abhorred 
them as a father abhors the suffering which falls on his son, but 
according to the inevitable workings of the devil’s own will which 
God had beforehand recognised and had set Himself to traverse 
and to triumph over. Christ had set Himself to suffer. He could 
not come amongst men without the certain issue that they by 
wicked hands would take Him and slay Him. Nor were their hands 
less wicked because God had in forethought allowed for their 
actions. 

III. ‘ According to the Scriptures.’ As with the Master, so with 
His sons. We have each for himself to learn the meaning of the old 
refrain of the Creed, ‘ according to the Scriptures.’ For it is strange 
how we flinch and stagger when we ourselves first fall under the 
stroke of the same law which made it inevitable that Christ should 
suffer. He must. The conditions of human life into which He 
placed Himself had, through sin and wrong and perversion, become 
such that for Him to enter them was to suffer; He knew it, and 
knowing it, He came, and by so coming, chose suffering itself and 
death itself as the way along which He would pass, and every one 
who would follow Him must take up His Cross—they must suffer. 

We have all heard it, all said it over and over again; in prayers, 
in hymns, in sermons. The message is for ever being repeated, and 
yet still, somehow, when the blow smites, when pain first makes its 
horrible power visible over those we love, when our own life begins 
to wither under the misery of decay, when we first feel that melan- 
choly withdrawal of all pleasant things, and weariness of the burden- 
some days, and the bitterness of grief and the fierce fangs of death, 
we are caught anew as if by surprise; we become indignant and are 
stricken down. We cannot believe that anything so dreadful should 
be permitted to happen. ‘ Why does God allow it; how can He be 
good and fatherly if He stands off and does nothing?’ All the 
primeval perplexities shake us just as if the Book of Psalms had 
never been written, nor the anguish of Job recorded, nor that Christ 


had ever died to save us. Will you, when such hours of aCe 
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befall you, listen for this solemn voice of Him who is at your side, 
and then, though you will be clouded with angry sorrow yourself, 
too clouded to notice Him, and will be saying, ‘O fool and slow of 
heart to believe all that the prophets have written, ought not you to 
suffer, is it not according to Scriptures?’ you and your sorrow will 
have passed into the rank of those whose stories lie there recorded 
’ for you under the selective ministry of the Holy Spirit. Now you 
know what they all mean as they cried aloud and tossed themselves 
to and fro, and roamed hither and thither in their desolation, seek- 
ing for God, desiring comfort and finding none; out of all these 
long centuries they call to you, call to you as friends who are 
touched with the spirit of your infirmities. ‘Oh, we too felt,’ they 
say to you, ‘as you do to-day—to us long ago it was intolerable— 
the leash of pain, the misery of a lost love.’ Always it has been so; 
no new temptation has befallen you, no unforeseen disaster ; it is the 
great law under which the story of human redemption has ever gone 
forward. ‘These are its fixed laws, these are its immortal methods ; 
it must be so since sin can only so be purged. It has been so with 
all those who have ever entered deeply into the things of God; the 
Scriptures are a record how ancient your experience is, how con- 
sistent, how inevitable, how natural, ‘ according to the Scriptures.’ 

Just recognise that it is a natural expectation that is come about, 
that something at last happens according to a common human law, 
a universal experience; a law, and, if a law, then a law which God 
has taken account of, a law through which He has made known His 
innermost secret. 


CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. 


Practical Christianity. 
Lord, who shall abide in Thy tabernacle? who shall dwell in Thy holy hill? Psaum xv. 


ca, Fifteenth Psalm is selected as one of the proper Psalms for 

Ascension Day, and it is therefore clear that our Church con- 
siders it answers some of the questions which Ascension Day is meant 
to awaken in our hearts. There are some latent reasons which 
probably lead many of us to place it, as it were, on a lower level in 
our reflection and reverence than other great holy days in the year. 
Perhaps, we excuse ourselves for not thinking much of it by saying 
that this is a great matter, too high for us, and that because we are 
not highminded we will not exercise ourselves in it. We almost 
flatter ourselves that this is due to our humility. We are not monks, 
ayer or nuns, living a cloistral life, gazing, as Fra Angelico, in 
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enraptured vision on the pure, sweet faces—faces soft and pure as 
flowers seen between the golden harp-strings, aflame with the light 
of love; perhaps if we were, we might meditate long and often on the 
Ascension, and think of those things that are above; perhaps if we 
had sometimes, even for a few hours at a time, the retirement and 
recollectiveness of the monastic cell, our spirits, too, might soar 
sunwards with wings as eagles, we should run and not be weary, we 
should walk and not faint. But, alas, with us it is not so, we say ; 
we dwell in Mesech, and are constrained to have our habitation 
amongst the tents of Kedar ; we live amid bustle and distraction and 
occupations we regard as ignominious, duties on which we, per- 
haps, look down as a burden. Let us content ourselves, we say, with 
this every-day life: we cannot but think sometimes of the human 
Christ, of the suffering Christ, of the dead Christ, of the Christ who 
played as a little child around the fields of His native Nazareth, and 
about the Christ who walked a homeless man along the plains of 
Nazareth ; but thoughts of the ascended Christ, of the risen Christ, 
of the glorified Christ, of Christ sitting at the right hand of the 
Majesty on High, of Him who has in His hand the seven stars, and 
whose voice is as the sound of many waters—to think of Him, we say, 
would be to us like following the wandering fire. When we indulge 
in such thoughts, like the yet unchastened knight of old, we are 
inclined to say, thinking of every evil word we have ever spoken, every 
evil thought we have thought, and every evil deed we ever did, ‘ This 
quest is not fer me.’ Lifting up our eyes, we find ourselves alone in 
the land of sand and of thorns, we are thirsty even unto death, and 
we, too, cry, ‘ This quest is not for me.’ 

In such thoughts it is Satan who comes to us, though he tries to 
pass himself off as an angel of light. 

Religion is not a far-off, but a pressing and every-day affair. This 
lesson of the Old Testament is identically the same as the words of 
Christ, ‘The kingdom of God is within you.’ It is monstrous to 
suppose that God only placed this high ideal of holiness within the 
reach of a few favoured persons. Christ came as the carpenter of 
Nazareth to show us that it was otherwise. The possibility of it is 
not interfered with in any way by humble positions or small employ- 
ments. The very humblest of mankind may be the greatest saint of 
God. To talk of ignominious occupations or of vulgar duties shows 
deeply-seated error. The duty of a shoeblack may be made as sacred 
as the duty of a king. It has been truly said that if two archangels 
were sent to earth, one to cleanse the street and the other to rule the 
empire, each would regard the one task as noble as the other, because 
each could see in it the all-ennobling will of God. It is only small 
and ignorant natures which shrink from lowly tasks. In truth, 
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_ nothing can be ignoble which a noble pears glorifies. The soul 

occupied with great ideas best performs the smallest duties. To keep 
the house of our soul in order due and pure, it has been wisely said, 
God must come down and dwell with it as the source of all its worth. 

I. When David asked this memorable question, a question infinitely 
pressing upon all of us, ‘Lord, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle, 
‘and who shall rest on Thy holy hill?’ what sort of answer would you 
have expected? You might have expected him to say, perhaps, 
‘ Priests who have been set apart for priestly consecration, or great 
leaders like Moses, holy and heroic, who have seen the bush burning 
in their heart, whose faces have shone as on Sinai from near com- 
munion with God ; or great prophets, whose lives God Himself has 
touched with fire from off His altar; or holy men whose lives have 
been entirely spent in prayer and praise.’ If David had given that 
answer, we should have thought it quite natural; we should have 
expected some marked consecration, some transcendent excellence, 
some spiritual absorption, as a necessary condition to any one who 
aspired to such near and continual access to God. 

But what does David answer? Hear for yourself the answer in this 
Fifteenth Psalm: ‘Lord, who shall abide in Thy tabernacle? who 
shall rest upon Thy holy hill? Even he that leadeth an uncorrupt 
life, loveth the thing which is right, and speaketh the truth from his 
heart. He that useth no deceit with his tongue, nor hath done evil 
to his neighbour, and hath not slandered his neighbour. He that 
setteth not up himself, but is lowly in his own eyes, and maketh 
much of them that fear the Lord. He that sweareth unto his 
neighbour and disappointeth him not, even though it were to his own 
hurt. He that hath not put out his money to usury, nor taken 
xe against the innocent. Whoso doeth these things shall never 

all.’ 

II. Here, then, you have the things necessary for the man who may 
claim the high blessing of God, which Ascension Day teaches us to 
desire. What are they? Strange, they are precisely those things 
that we should demand of the ordinary English gentleman, of the 
ordinary English tradesman, of the ordinary English working-man. 
And that this is no accidental answer of David, that it was not the 
expression of any passing mood, you may see from the fact that in 
another psalm David deliberately repeats it ; for in the Twenty-fourth 
Psalm also he asks: ‘Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ? 
or who shall rest in his holy place? Even he that hath clean hands 
and a pure heart; who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor 
sworn deceitfully. He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, and 
righteousness from the God of his salvation.’ Mere morality, you 


fay and even for the most part negative morality. Who is the 
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man who is not only to ascend the holy hill, but to dwell in it? who 
1s not only to visit the tabernacle but to rest in it? David does not 
even say he was to be brave, magnanimous, self-sacrificing. He only 
says that he must not be a liar or a slanderer, or one who wrongs 
others, or takes reward against the innocent. And you may be 
tempted to say, Surely David puts the scale too low; this is a very 
pinched and poverty-stricken ideal, it is all mundane and common- 
place. Surely the picture of the man who is true to God should 
present some features, some single point which a person aiming at a 
more refined and ecstatic spiritualism would at least have cared to 
introduce into the picture. Was it, then, that David had a. less 
exalted conception than you and I have of the Divine Majesty ? Had 
he a less overwhelming sense of the High and Holy One who inhabiteth 
eternity? If you think in that way to get over the difficulty, you 
are mistaken. No nation ever had the feeling so intense as the 
Israelites of the greatness of Him whom no man hath ever seen nor 
can see ; who dwelleth in the light which no man can approach. Nor 
had any son of Israel a more intense conception than David, whether 
in his despair or rapture, of what it meant to be in the presence of 
God. To be without God was with David to be cast down, to be in 
deep waters, to sink into deep mire where no ground is. To be with 
God was to have fulness of joy ; to awaken up after His likeness was to 
be satisfied with it ; to be shown the light of His countenance was more 
than all the treasures of corn and wine. If you think the terms low upon 
which these high blessings are to be realised, the explanation certainly 
is not that the blessing is thought to be a low one, or that any other 
can be set in competition with it. How is it, then, that David asks, 
as you think, so little as the condition of this priceless, this eternal 
boon? Is it so little? Is it so small a thing to keep innocency and 
do the thing which is right? If you keep innocency, are you so sure, 
all of you, that you do the thing which is right? Perhaps you fancy 
that David only speaks the language of the Old Testament. Well, 
then, let us go together to the New Testament. That New Testa- 
ment speaks over and over again identically the same language, in 
almost every page of it lays down the invariable rule in scores of 
different forms, that if thou wouldest enter into life, Keep the com- 
mandments. When the multitudes came to Jesus in thousands to 
hear, many of them for the first time, from His lips of the Kingdom 
of God, were there no laws of that Kingdom? were there no rules to 
obey, no ideals to strive after? Did His preaching in the least 
resemble what priests and preachers have often substituted for it? 
Did He ever say a single word about the requirements of the Pharisee, 
or the things on which the priest insists? Did he ever say anything 
resembling remotely the language of the preachers who say ead 
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nothing ; simply say, “ I am saved,” and you will have no more trouble.’ 
Read and judge for yourselves. ; 

The great truth I'am striving to bring home to you, David’s truth, 
and the truth of Christ Himself, is, that those who desire to be one 
with God, that every one who nameth the name of Christ, must, as 

the first essential, depart from iniquity. You cannot escape from the 
’ perfectly plain, unmistakable words of David ; still less can you escape 
from the perfectly plain, unmistakable words of your Saviour Christ. 
It is not this or that or the other, not this profession or this Shibbo- 
leth, or this following of one sect, or one party, or one church, which 
will save you ; Christ said, ‘ Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth the 
will of My Father which is in heaven.’ 

DEAN FARRAR. 


Following Jesus. 


Simon Peter saith unto them, I go a-fishing. They say unto him, We also go with 
thee. 

So when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou Me more than these? He saith unto Him, Yea, Lord; Thou knowest that I 
love Thee. He saith unto him, Feed My lambs. 

And when He had spoken this, He saith unto him, Follow Me.’ 8S. Joun xxi. 
3, 15, 19. 


Lif I GO a-fishing.” It was a mistake. Neither Simon Peter nor 

any of them had yet detected what the Resurrection had 
involved. To them it was as yet only the most amazing experience of 
their personal lives, only an event which might lift them into changed 
men and might pledge to them a new hope, but still as a mere event 
it must recede into the past; be left further and further behind ; 
must become a mere memory. They might love to linger long 
around its blessed glories, they might wish with all their souls that 
the Easter sun should never set, that for ever and ever they might 
sit in the upper chamber and feel the breath of the Master on their 
brows, as He let fall upon them His peace; they might desire to 
cling for ever to the delightful talk which told how first one and 
then another learned the wonderful story, but desire it as they might 
it could never be. The hours, the * Ea the years must thrust 
themselves in and drive their joys far off; they were to be compelled 
to linger in exile with the Resurrection behind, they cannot return 
far in front of the interval they thought should have so little mean- 
ing. So far they had existed, yet there would be an interval to be 
filled up without any definite function or business ; an interval to be 


filled up with anything that would bid the hours pass without harm. 
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What could they better do than take up present customs, the 
interests that are most naturally awakened; why not go a-fishing? 
And yet we know that the Resurrection was the beginning, not the 
end. It had opened the door of a new world, and that new world 
was one of active ministry, to which they were to yield all their 
powers. Their Master had not risen in order to depart, but in 
order to come again, to come again here upon this earth, to come 
again in fuller, richer activities than before. It was only now that 
He was to begin with all His powers, released by death and liberated 
in glory; only now that that seed of corn, which had languished 
during its brief life, pent up through the Death and Resurrection, 
would put itself out to purpose and bring forth much fruit; it was 
only now that He, once houseless and homeless on earth, who had 
not where to lay His head, was to enter in and take possession of a 
world which He had bought with the price of His own blood. It 
was for work that He had risen, to take living possession and occupa- 
tion of the inheritance that He had gained. And the Resurrection 
was not the final climax, but rather the inauguration of the King- 
dom, it was but the act by which He had come to take His great 
power and reign, and, therefore, to those friends of His it was to be 
no idle time of meditative wonder that had opened now upon them, 
no post to be occupied indifferently by any chance interests that had 
been theirs in the old days before they knew Him; nay, but the 
call ‘Follow Me, at which they had long ago left their boats and 
nets and everything, that call for ever being done and over, as they 
thought, now that He was passed out of it, was only just beginning. 
The time spent hitherto moving behind his feet from Galilee to 
Judza was but a preparation, a test; and now, at last that He has 
risen, the preparation has passed and the reality opens. The old 
word, ‘ Follow Me,’ was now first gaining its true meaning. Now the 
work presses, now men are wanted, let them be up and doing, let 
them lay aside for ever their boats and nets, let them come and 
follow Him. He is to be their life, to go before them day by day ; 
His words will guide them, His eyes will be on them, His heart 
will instruct, and there will be so much work for them to do, so 
much anxious insistent precious work to fulfil for Him, they will 
have to feed His sheep and tend His lambs. And in view of these 
high ministries, therefore, Simon, son of Jonas, look well to thyself 
and make sure where thy strength lies, if thou wouldst be loyal, 
careful and patient and tender and persevering in shepherding the 
flock ; look well into thy heart and answer, ‘ Lovest thou Me?’ yea, 
I will ask it again, and yet again, until it weary thee: ‘ Lovest thou 
Me? lovest thou Me?’ Yes, in that love lies the only security 


against the task now to be achieved. Only so could the Lord ee 
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the old blessed call which once began so well and yet ended in the 
denial ; only so could He bid him turn to the hope of better things 
and follow Him. , 

II. ‘Follow Me. We Christians are so often impotent just 
because we hang, as it were, back in suspense between the Resurrec- 
tion and the Ascension. We have perhaps, we say, struggled - 
through the swarming perplexities of critical doubt into the fait 
that Jesus Christ has risen indeed, and has appeared unto Simon. 
We have thought it all out; we have faced the evidence; we have 
read and re-read the old story; we have felt its pressure in its strong 
and strange conviction, we have recognised how deeply its reality is 
bound up with the existence of the Church and the inspiration of 
its creed ; we have pondered over it until we have realised the force 
of the angel’s challenge, ‘If Christ be not raised, your faith is vain, 
ye are yet in your sins.’ Or again, we may have recognised this 
spiritual necessity as a fact; we may ‘reckon ourselves dead indeed 
unto sin, but alive unto God’; we may have inwardly surrendered 
ourselves to the truth, and the over-mastering conviction may have 
passed over our souls, ‘Christ is risen: we too shall rise in Him. 
It is real, it is true, and we will die in that hope.’ All that may be 
ours, and yet though this is now a rational conviction of ours and 
also a spiritual faith, it may remain suspended and inoperative, with 
very little bearing upon the world about us, or make no obvious 
difference to the actual things amid which we pass our days. But 
there, by our bedside at night, or in a moment of pressure or anxiety, 
we have shut ourselves in alone with our faith and have found it to 
be our hope, our friend, and stay. There we lift our hearts to the 
unseen Lord, who is gone far away out of our sight; there we do 
indeed look earnestly forward to the day when by His mercy we may 
pass to do His business, when He will receive us into His house. 
But outside the door of our chamber, in amid the throng, when we 
have risen from our knees, this faith of. ours all shrinks up. There 
seems to us no positive duty for it to fulfil, no charge committed to 
it, and in the thought of that the social life about us takes pos- 
session; its rules and habits and fashions and assumptions and 
expectations direct and govern all our deeds and words. Our faith 
slips off; it fails to interpret the matter-of-fact surroundings; we 
see only the world of men and things earthly, secular, customary, 
and temporal, controlled and manipulated by its own instinctive 
methods. Whether we believe, or whether we do not, is all very 
much the same to us; God only asks us to believe like other men, to 
do the proper thing, to keep the conventions. We have known this 
habitual life from childhood long before we were drawn to religion, 
and there it is all still, just as before, the same doings there and 
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meetings, the same intercourse, amusements, interests, and politics ; 
the same succession of seasons, holidays, work, leisure, books, theatres, 
dinners, balls, and clubs. It is all one piece; a steady enduring 
fabric. Look at it: how natural it is, how familiar, how easy—just 
as of old—so ready always to accept us into its forces, to let us join 
its movements, and to pass in and out of its manifold occupations ; 
we have but to step down into the stream and it is all begun again. 
And so it is that each of us says, in his own way, ‘I go a-fishing.’ 
We take up again the well-known social round, we play our réle. 
It is not that this life we adopt need be wrong or false—it may be 
as innocent and natural a course as was Simon Peter’s—but it is 
wrong that it is taken up as if the Resurrection of the Lord had no 
part or lot in it. 

It is a decline therefore, a lapse from the level of our faith. 
That faith is bound to pass on from the Resurrection which it opens 
to the Ascension, in which it is fulfilled. By the Ascension our 
Lord rises and departs, only to take His great power and reign: 
He goes in order to come—to come here on this very earth, to walk 
up and down, to enter into it, to abide and sup, to occupy it for 
Himself, to establish Himself in possession, to build Himself a house, 
to sow His seed, to reap His harvest, to dig His wine-press, to 
gather His grapes; His whole life is now there, to assert His reality, 
to give satisfaction to the empty soul, to fill the hungry with good 
things, to create new responsibility for wealth, to illuminate and 
refresh those toiling millions who this day in London are cry- 
ing out for their share in that leisure which you and I enjoy— 
that leisure without which no mental and spiritual growth is pos- 
sible; He comes to be felt as a dominant energy, laying hold of 
this human society, reinvigorating it, and refashioning it in the 
likeness of that city Jerusalem, which is the mother of us all. First 
He roots His dominion in the Church separate and holy, that there 
He may secure Himself a fortress against which the gates of hell 
shall never prevail. That is primal and essential: He must first lay 
hold of the spiritual core of the man, and out from that eject the 
poison. Within the Church He sits like a king, a living, governing 
king, and out from that central home He seeks to spread His power 
abroad and push back hostilities and wrong. That is the loving 
work of Him who lives and reigns, and for this He needs us, at 
least He calls us, and for that call He provokes and kindles our 
affections towards Himself. For that need He is ever pressing home 
upon our hearts the old question, pressing it home again and yet 
again in spite of all our disloyalties} and denials; pressing 1t home 
above all, when we sink back and decline in our task and idly finger 


once more the nets and hoats that come so easy to us. ‘Son fn 
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heart—child, lovest thou Me? If thou lovest Me, work for Me, do 
My business, spread My Kingdom, tend My lambs. Come, rise and 
follow Me.’ Still He cries, ‘Follow Me. In these things look to 
Me, watch for My guidance, pray for My direction, assume My 
supremacy, acknowledge My rights, and follow Me.” Ah, how 
blessed if every atom of our life here should be spent as a piece of 
personal service done for the Lord and Master, who is, through us, 
asserting the claims of His Ascension over the earth that He has 
won for His inheritance by His Resurrection from the dead! How 
blessed if it were by the living and present Lord, at whose beck and 
call we did our daily business, looking up into His eyes, listening for 
His voice! Could any life be more full of bliss than one which, 
whatever it did or said in all its common affairs, still moved in 
obedience to that ascended Master, who from day to day and from 
hour to hour would repeat, ‘ Follow thou Me!” 


CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. 


The Unfinished Tower. 


For which of you, intending to build a tower, sitteth not down first, and counteth the 
cost, whether he have sufficient to finish it? ete. S. Luxe xiv. 28-30. 


I, ‘ae Lord, during His days on earth, had His eyes constantly 

fixed on that Kingdom of Heaven which was to be brought 
into existence at His death and Resurrection; and ever we know He 
spoke, in parable after parable to His disciples, of the type and plan 
and character of this kingdom that was to come, which He would, 
indeed, create and govern, but from out of which He would appear 
to be withdrawn, as a householder gone into a far country, as one 
gone out hence to receive a kingdom and to return, as a bridegroom 
for whose advent men waited. Such would be the kingdom at His 
Ascension, towards which His heart was set, that kingdom from out 
of which He would have departed, departed as a visible presence, 
while these His friends would have to administer and control it, as 
those intrusted with talents for an absent master, as servants 
administering a household while they watched for their lord’s return. 
With care and with forethought and anxiety, our Lord spends Him- 
self in anticipating this situation; He was ever making His prepara- 
tions, securing His material, laying down His plans, foreseeing the 
needs; and ever as He went up and down the earth, He took note 
of what would be profitable in these days to come; He laid His 
finger on this and on that which would be required, and He called 
His disciples’ attention to what would serve; He set before their 
eyes, » these vivid pictures, the manifold necessities that would press 
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upon them, and the various materials that would best suit their pur- 
pose, if they were ever to hold together that kingdom which was His 
body, the Church of God. 

Il. And, amid all these types and characters which, as He looked 
around, seemed to Him to be peculiarly serviceable, and even indis- 
pensable, we know that He singled out, with repeated emphasis, the 
character of the business man. ‘True, such a type is open to peculiar 
moral peril. It has a tendency to adopt low aims, to run on a low 
level; cool, long-headed, practical, it is apt, taken by itself, to be 
without the spirit of vision. It sees too vividly the things close 
about its feet ; it is tempted to be blind to any far-off ideal; and so 
it often misses the high causes, the heroic hopes that are abroad, all 
the flashes of inspiration, all the glimpses of enthusiasm, all the 
splendid ventures of faith. These are all too strange to it; it looks 
askance at them with distrust, and ignorance, and suspicion, and 
perhaps holds them in contempt. Its instinct isto drop down lower, 
to sink to a level where its own gifts will be more easily and appro- 
priately assured. So it becomes hardened into a Philistine rejection 
of all the deeper motives, which are creating the future. Blind to 
the light, with which the Kingdom of Heaven is felt to be drawing 
near, blind to the shooting gleams of this new dawn, it may, if it 
does not take care, grow angry with those who see it, get cruel and 
brutal, trampling down what it cannot understand or adopt. And 
so our Lord had strong loathings and denunciations for this temper 
whenever it settles down to the mere accumulation of wealth, to the 
mere gratification of individual selfishness. ‘ How hardly shall the 
that have riches enter into the Kingdom of Heaven!’ Itis filled wit 
terrible perils whenever this practical gift trusts to its own inspira- 
tion, takes itself as the final standard, becoming itself the spring of 
the moral life. Then the world attracts it with overwhelming force, 
for the world finds it just the work it enjoys, because it does it so 
well. The world proposes to it no vague, remote, difficult dream, 
but plain, practical objects, to be attained by shrewd common-sense. 
In such aims it finds its capacity put to use at once and with ready 
welcome, so apt it all is, so pat it all falls. And therefore it is that 
men of this temperament do but too readily fall into the world’s ser- 
vice, and therefore our Lord warns, as we have heard Him. 

And yet He could not but know how admirable was the service 
which these men gave the world. Is it not through its always secur- 
ing men of this type that the world is so extraordinarily strong and 
effective ? What skilful servants they make, these unjust stewards ! 
—how intelligent they are, how quick to accept a situation, how 
rapid, how exact their measure of the best means in hand, how sure 
their grip on the immediate opportunity! Looking at gr Su 
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Lord seems to say, ‘They are in the world, unscrupulous perhaps, 
but what cleverness, what readiness, what foresight, what industry, 
what courage, what persistence, what versatility! No wonder that 
their own lord commends them, in spite of their injustice !? And ah! 
our Master, He grudges the world such servants, grudges it such 
splendid powers which it throws away on its own unworthy aims. 
These unjust stewards, these children of mammon are, He tells us, in 
their own way, in their own generation, wiser than the children of 
light. . 

"TIL. The children of light—these are they who see, visions, who 
dream dreams, they catch sight of that to which these others are 
blind; and they are true to what they have seen, loyal to their aim ; 
pure of heart they see the end, they see God; simple, devoted, sacri- 
ficial, yes, the ground and root of character needed in the kingdom 
must always lie in the purity of vision, in the simplicity of love, in 
the converted heart. But, when this has been once secured, when 
the soul is turned in the right direction, when it has entered in 
within the door of the kingdom, then, for the work given it to do in 
the light of the vision that it has seen, for the building up of the 
kingdom, for its growth, for its development, for its advance—ah ! 
then there are other characteristics which will be sorely wanted. 
Our Lord is thinking of the long-drawn interval, when He abides in 
the far country. He is thinking of the slow occupation of the earth 
by the Church, through the dragging years. Then it is that He will 
be needing the men of resource, the men of industry, the men of 
practical capacity. Oh, if He could win over to His own pure ser- 
vice the gifts and capacities of which the world has such abundance ; 
if, for instance, He could but lay hold of the inner will of a man like 
the unjust steward, if He could purge and change his aims, how 
splendid a minister, how magnificent a weapon with which to push 
forward the frontiers of the kingdom! A man of such energy, of 
such strength of character, a man who will never be upset, never be 
surprised, never be caught napping, never lose heart, never be 
bewildered, never show himself a fool, a man who would take in 
everything at a glance and put all to immediate profit, anticipating 
every emergency, ready and alert and steady, masterful and wise—if 
all that endowment could be brought over to work for God, for His 
household the Church ; if he could be as a banker at God’s desk, with 
all his injustice, his looseness of principle burnt for ever out of him 
in loyal consecration, that would, indeed, be a prize. And, as He 
turns to review His own children of light, is it that He misses this 
particular gift in them? There is Peter with his hot energy of devo- 
tion, there is John with his brooding passion, there is Thomas with 
ay ea affection, there is Simon the Canaanite with his wild 
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zeal—beautiful, faithful, radiant souls, the little flock, the children 
of His heart, moving there now under His eye in child-like loyalty. 

Yes, now under His eye. But then the days are to come when 
other things will be asked of them; without His visible direction, 
they are to rule and govern and administer. Very long the work, 
and very wearisome the pressure, very slow the advance, and very 
dangerous the crisis, and very relentless the foes. Will they manage 
it? Willthey endure? They have the simplicity of doves. Thanks 
be to God who hides His truth from the wise and prudent and 
reveals it unto babes! But, still, the wisdom of the serpent, that 
too will be needed, for only with prudence and skill and patience will 
they ever cope with the children of mammon. And so ever and ever 
He continues to press upon them this especial demand, the demand 
for the trained gift of business, as in the parable of the talents 
repeated ; the demand for regularity, order, fertility, distribution, 
arrangement, in the parable of the householder; the demand for 
deliberate, long-sighted prudence, in the parable of the merchant 
seeking goodly pearls, or again in the parable of the wise virgins 
securing oil; the demand for shrewd and rapid tactical decision in 
time of trouble and crisis in the parable of the unjust steward. The 
wisdom of this generation—that is a real good to be diligently 
pressed into the service. Christ wants men of that type, and reversely 
He is emphatic in His repudiation of the opposite kind. 

IV. The man He decidedly;does not want is given in the parable of 
my text, a man who began to build and was not ableto finish. There 
is the man He will not have at any price, the man who has no fore- 
sight, no industry, a man who cannot calculate, or anticipate means 
to an end, a man who cannot stick to a purpose, who makes a venture, 
and then lapses from its prosecution, a man of headlong impulse, 
inexpert, rash, undisciplined, unsteady, beaten at the length of the 
labour, yielding at the first pinch. On such a fiasco our Lord is 
startlingly severe. Better, He pronounces, not to have begun to 
build than to begin and fail to finish. it 

Why? That seems so hard. Surely the effort to begin is some- 
thing to the good. Surely, to aim beyond one’s power and to fail is 
the very task to which all men are called. Yes, and also our Lord 
forgives and accepts all broken efforts in His great compassion. ‘There 
is no limit to His forgiveness of our folly. But, for all that, folly 
and recklessness are not in themselves virtues because they are put 
out on God’s side. And, moreover, there is a serious responsibility 
incurred by all beginnings which He bids us take to heart. If an 
effort is made and then fails, it does not leave the situation'where it 
found it; there is a recoil to be taken account of, which is charged 


with peril both to ourselves, and also and above all to the cause on 
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behalf of which it is made. We are ourselves worsened ; the sense of 
defeat, the outbreak of ridicule, the misery of collapse, these tell 
against us now; and our nerve and our hope and our fibre are 
lowered and degraded and demoralised, we are thrown back frightened 
from the point from which we originally started, for a possible hope 
which was open to us once is nowclosed. We are hit, and it is worse 
still for the cause. It has fallen under a cloud through our pera 
it is discredited now, brought under suspicion, put to shame. The 
plan ever abides there as a by-word and a reproach, and its very 
failure is a signal at which fools will rally. It goes to confirm, to 
enhearten, and very possibly to vindicate and justify all their denun- 
ciations. ‘Look,’ they say, ‘ we told you so; there is no strength to 
fulfil what is promised. It is the memorial and evidence of a vain 
endeavour. We always said so, and it is clear now, the proof is 
before your eyes. ‘These men began to build, and they were not able 
to finish it.’ So it is that a bad start is so deadly in its effect. This 
is why an ineffectual protest against wrong leaves things worse than 
they were, for the evil that has stood and survived a shock is stronger 
than before, is rooted deeper; it has gained the confidence that comes 
to a winning side. Such is the failure of an unsuccessful rebellion: 
it has brought upon the cause demoralisation and the ignominy of 
defeat. So there is a terrible responsibility incurred in all beginnings 
that do not finish, made without calculation, without rational, cool, 
clear-headed resolution, without counting the cost, without antici- 
pating the stress and securing the resources. 

And it is for the honour of the cause, it is for the honour of the 
kingdom that our Lord would bar all such unbusinesslike disasters. 
And therefore He turns on the crowd bidding them beware : let them 
take care; there is a risk run in starting a Christian life; the work 
will be severe and long and laborious, the kingdom cannot afford a 
series of defeats, an exhibition of folly; there must be no reckless 
enthusiasm. These, if they lapse, do more than fail; they hurt and 
damage the kingdom and the cause. The cause is serious, let them 
remember, because it is not they themselves who are concerned, but 
God—God’s cause, God’s kingdom, God’s tower they proposed to 
build, His name invoked on the building, His power challenged to 
sanction and ratify it. And then there it is, to stand unfinished ; 
and nothing can be more forlorn as a witness against God, this 
unfinished tower built in His name, so melancholy, so contemptible ; 
it stands on and on, a monument of disaster and disgrace, a record of 
uneffected purpose, of childish folly ; it stands there to be a bye-word, 
and men point at it, and children ask what it means, and the answer 
is, ‘God began to do something, and found He could not finish it.’ 
ae the demoralising message that is spread abroad. It lowers 
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God’s fame, throws Him into pitiful contrast with the children of 
this generation. They make no such dire blunders ; they do better 
than that. ‘If any of you mean to build a tower,’ our Lord says, 
“do you not first sit down and count the cost, and see whether you 
have enough to finish it ?” and, therefore, this failure falls upon God, 
and brings Him into this unwholesome contrast. It takes God’s 
name in vain; it accuses God before men. It is harder now to 
believe in God than if no such tower had ever been begun. 
CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. 


Sunday after Ascension 
Day 


Scriptures Proper to the Day. 


EPISTLE . é : : . 18. PETER IV. 7-11. 

GOSPEL . ‘ > : . S. JOHN XV. 26. XVII. 4. 

FIRST MORNING LESSON . DEUTERONOMY XXX. 

FIRST EVENING LESSON . DEUTERONOMY XXXIV. or 
JOSHUA I. 

SECOND LESSONS . : . ORDINARY. 


I. COMPLETE SERMON 
The Vision is for an Appointed Time. 


For the vision is yet for an appointed time, but at the end it shall speak, and not 
lie; though it tarry, wait for it; because it will surely come, it will not tarry. 
HaBak&UkK ii./3. 


E are keeping the anniversary of a great waiting, 
the waiting of the ten days for the Holy Ghost. 
It was not long; but it was intense. How intense, 
it is difficult to measure. 

Conceive the dearest friend you ever had, say- 
ing, just as he leaves you and goes to heaven, I 
will come back to you. Think what a waiting it 
would be for his return ! 

The period was indefinite. The disciples only knew that it was 
sure. ‘lhe blank was tremendous ; but the promise filled the blank, 
so filled it, that they passed it in great joy, and were continually in 
the Temple praising and blessing God. 

Remember this, there will come times when it will be a comfort, 
there is always a promise to fill every blank. 


ae you have never considered it, you will be surprised to see what 
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a large space of the Church’s history, and of every believer’s experi- 
ence, is occupied by waiting. 

The whole of the Old Testament was a waiting for our dispensa- 
tion. ‘The whole of the New is waiting for another. 

The Flood, the promised son to Abraham, the Exodus, the Law, the 
Holy Land, the return from captivity, the Messiah, the Holy Ghost, 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the restoration of the Jews, the second 
advent of our Lord, were all waited for. 

David speaks of his waiting for God more than twenty-five times. 
Isaiah is full of the same thought. And every child of God could 
have much to tell of it. 

The reason is evident. It exercises faith. It humbles the soul. 
It enhances the blessing. It glorifies God. Therefore God waits, 
and therefore we must tarry His leisure. 

I will not stay now to consider what the vision was for which 
Habakkuk was told to wait. It would be interesting ; but not suited 
to this place. It may be enough to say that it was the overthrow of 
Babylon. Habakkuk prophesied just before Cyrus; and the vision 
probably went on to the destruction of the Babylon of the New 
Testament; and to this it is likely that the direction about wait- 
ing chiefly pointed. ; 

We will think of the vision with which we have now todo. And 
we understand by the word ‘ vision’ something which we do not yet 
fully see, but which God will show us. And concerning all such 
things, which God has promised to reveal, you will notice that the 
time is fixed, though we do not know it: that, at the end, it will 
declare itself quite plainly, and that we shall not be disappointed. 
Therefore we must wait ever so long, with patient confidence that it 
will not exceed its own appointed limit, it will not lag; it will not 
tarry. For the vision is yet for an appointed time, but at the end it 
shall speak, and not lie: though it tarry, wait for it ; because it will 
surely come, it will not tarry. ; 

It is a familiar thought to us all to wait for the advent of Jesus 
Christ. ‘The whole Church stands always in the attitude of expecta- 
tion for the return of her Lord. But very few think of waiting for 
the advent of the Spirit. a 

You will say, perhaps, ‘The Holy Spirit is come. There is no 
advent to wait for. But the Holy Spirit comes and. goes. His 
advents are not one, but many. They are at distinct times, and in 
distinct manners, and with distinct differences, for distinct purposes. 
They are, in this respect, like those distinct manifestations of Christ 
in the forty days, which came at certain intervals ; each isolated ; and 
were probably intended in this to be the picture and the type of the 
visit of the Spirit to the Church in all ages. me 
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The coming of the Spirit is the coming of Christ. What else , 
could He mean when He said, ‘I will not leave you comfortless ; I 
will come to you’? Therefore there are advents of the Holy Spirit ; 
and they are advents to be looked and waited for. 

Every one who has watched these things, and observed the work- 
_ ings of his own heart, will say that he has been conscious, again and 
again, of the coming of the Holy Spirit to his soul, on special occa- 
sions and for special work, to convert, to reprove, to teach, to com- 
fort, to refresh. These comings are in very various degrees of power 
and light and influence. Observe S. Peter's remarkable expression : 
‘When the times of refreshing shall come from the presence of the 
Lord.’ 

- And the Spirit, when He comes, is always a vision. He always 
shows something. He clears the eye. He makes something that 
was dark plain and visible to the mind ; so that the words of Habak- 
kuk have a literal application to the Holy Ghost. ‘The vision is 
yet for an appointed time, but at the end it shall speak, and not lie; 
though it tarry, wait for it; because it will surely come, it will not 
tarry.’ 

ies: then, the Apostles, and in accordance with the season of the 
Church, we all have our interval preceding Pentecostal gifts. And 
there are few lessons which it is more important for us to learn than 
this, to wait for the Holy Ghost. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. 

I will suppose that you are a real inquirer after truth, and that 
you study your Bible very carefully. Neither do you read it without 
prayer. You seek earnestly the influences of the Spirit, and you fully 
recognise the necessity of divine teaching. 

But there is a doctrine, or a verse, which you cannot understand. 
It is an important one, and to many it seems to present no difficulty 
at all. But to you it is wrapped in darkness. You have brought 
the best powers of your mind to bear upon it; but still it is a perfect 
mystery. 

Now what shall you do? Leave it: leave it for a little while. 
Have it generally in your mind, but do not think much about it. 
Do not be anxious about it. Lay it up in the high places of prayer, 
and determine that you will come back to it again another day more 
carefully. For your understanding of that matter depends upon the 
Holy Spirit; and, for some reason, the Holy Spirit does not see fit 
yet to give it you. Wait for the Holy Ghost. And some day you 
will return to that subject, and it will be as clear to you as if it were 
touched by a sunbeam. 

_ And it is strange and beautiful how the Holy Spirit is pleased to 
nee passages of Scripture and truth just as and when He chooses, 
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All in order and degree, but each separately, and, as it seems to us, 
arbitrarily. What you have to do is to “watch at wisdom’s gates, 
waiting at the posts of her doors.’ You are not allowed to see it 
yet; but you will presently. ‘ For the vision is yet for an appointed 
time, but at the end it shall speak, and not lie: though it tarry, wait 
for it; because it will surely come, it will not tarry.’ 

Or, it may fall to you thus. You have long asked God for some- 
thing which you know that it must be God’s will to give to you, for 
it is distinctly promised. You have pressed it again and again with 
all the faith you can put into your petition. And it has never come. 
You cannot see a token that you are heard. Nevertheless you are 

- certain that it isa promise. It is a spiritual thing. It is one of the 
covenanted promises. 

Why, then, is there no answer? It is simply a matter of time. 
The set time is not yet come. And God is answering your prayer as 
Christ answered the Syro-Pheenician, by giving you patience to hold 
on, and exercising the patience that He has given. It will be here 
in its own day. It is coming quickly, though it is not quick to come. 
Therefore, though it tarry, wait for it; because it will surely come, 
it will not tarry. 

Or, it may take this form. You have every reason to believe that 
you have sincerely repented of your sins. You have hated them; 
you have forsaken them; you have humbled yourself into the dust 
for them; you have brought them to Christ; you have confessed 
them; you have no other confidence about them, but in Jesus only ; 
and you have not the shadow of a doubt of the love of His heart, 
and the efficacy of His Blood. And yet you have no peace, no assur- 
ance of forgiveness, no voice to tell you that you are pardoned; no 
sight of a Father’s countenance. 

And the time is growing very long. And you may soon die. 
And what and if you should die, and no seal of peace upon your soul ? 

You will not die without a seal of peace upon your soul! It is 
impossible! God cannot lie. 

The fact is this. You are pardoned, but your pardon, for some 
adequate cause, is concealed from you. It is Christ’s work to pardon. 
It is the Spirit’s work to apply the pardon to the conscience. You 
have the one ; but you have not the other. 

Echoes are at different intervals. It is not every one to whom it 
comes, as it did to David, instant. ‘I have sinned against the Lord ! 
The Lord hath put away thy a Even David, at other times, had 
to toss long nights upon his bed. 

No one bi fell sree is going on within the veil. No one but God 
can tell what your character was, and what you can bear. The one 


thing that is positive is this, that it cannot fail, for the ages oe 
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sweet vision of the smile of God, and your own name written in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life, ‘the vision is yet for an appointed time, but at 
' the end it shall speak, and not lie; though it tarry, wait for it; 
because it will surely come, it will not tarry.’ 

Many a worker for God has found the same thing: ‘I have my 
_ work plainly given me. I hold my commission. And I am promised 
grace, and strength, and wisdom for my work. But I feel now I have 
no power ; I have very little zeal, and almost no knowledge. I am 
not conscious of any gift whereby I can do what I have not the 
least doubt is assigned me to do... 

That was exactly the position of the disciples during the ten days. 
They had been sent out; but they were to wait, and not to stir, till 
they were assured of the necessary qualification of the power from on 
high. 

Take the lesson. The power for duty follows duty. At what an 
interval we cannot say; but there is never a duty without a power 
for the duty. 

You have the call. Be much in prayer and expectation for the 
gift, for the call. 

The period between is not lost space ; but do not go till you have 
good reason to believe that you have secured the necessary endow- 
ment. It will come; and you will know it. You may not see it 
now; but, as surely as the Apostles saw it, you shall see it. 

Or, if it be that you have for some time been carrying on some 
work for God with no success, no mark of God’s presence, no evidence 
that you are in your right place, or that it is your vocation to do 
that work, do not be hesitating too much. The latter rain often 
comes very late. ‘Those who have done the greatest works for God 
upon the earth have been left waiting for a blessing to the very point 
of fainting and despair. Only go on. There is time for the work 
now; the time for results when God pleases. 

And many a poor mourner has wondered whether that afterwards 
will ever come, when the chastening should yield its peaceable fruit. 
Will the chasm never fill? Will my heart never bend to His hand ? 
Ns my sorrow never turn into joy? Shall I never see love in 
this ? 

One breath of the Spirit will do it. That will make all the differ- 
ence. And already, by the token of what you feel, the affliction is 
working out its far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

The water is at your feet, though you do not see it. The day is 
dark, but before evening it will be light. ‘For the vision is yet for 
an appointed time; but at the end it shall speak’; speak its own 
sweet message, ‘and not lie; though it tarry, wait for it, because it 
will surely come, it will not tarry.’ 
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But you ask, why does it tarry at all? I answer, partly sovereignty ; 
partly your want of preparation; partly discipline ; but all love. 

It tarries behind your blind, hasty, impetuous rush; but it does 
not tarry behind God’s calm, wise, pre-ordaining counsel. 

The waiting time is all in the compact. Therefore, though it is 
slower than your rashness, ‘ wait for it, for it will surely come, it will 
not tarry’ behind God’s balancing mind. 

And how shall we wait? Just as the Apostles did. In holy places 
and ancient ordinances ; in unity among ourselves ; loving and pray- 
ing; with one accord ; grasping the promises with submitted will, in 
the joy of confidence; knowing the God of our future, though the 
future of our God be hidden; in the simplicities of faith, and with 
loving views of Jesus. 

No promised vision is very far off to those who wait like that. 

It is one of the paradoxes of our faith. The time is determined 
in God’s foreknowing mind, and the hour will strike right as it is set; 
nevertheless, our faith can put on the hands of the dial. 

Therefore, wait with a still mind, for you wait for God; but wait 


with importunate prayer, for God waits for you. 
JAMES VAUGHAN. 


II]. OUTLINES ON THE EPISTLE 
The Days of Expectation. 


The end of all things is at hand. 1S. Prrsr iv. 7. 


S|HE end of all things, says St. Peter, is at hand ; 
| be ye therefore sober, and watch unto prayer.’ 
It is very much to the same effect that our 
Lord Himself speaks in one of His last dis- 
courses: ‘ Watch ye therefore, and pray always, 
that ye may be accounted worthy to stand 
before the Son of Man.’ And S. Peter’s expres- 
sion, be sober and watch, seems best explained 
by our Lord’s words on the same occasion, ‘Take heed lest your 
hearts be overcharged,’ not merely by surfeiting and drunkenness, 
but ‘by the cares of this life, and so that day come upon you 
unawares.’ What can better express the feelings which they ought 
to have, who, after gazing on their Lord ascending into heaven, 
turn their eyes again down to earth, with the words of the angels 


in their ears, ‘ He shall so come as ye have seen Him go’? - so 
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it was with those disciples; they returned to Jerusalem and were 
continually in the Temple. ; 

And above all things, adds S. Peter, have fervent charity among 
yourselves. In like manner S. Paul says, ‘And above all these things 
put on charity.’ This brotherly love is the great requisite 1n pre- 
. parations for the Last Day; for without it watchfulness and prayer 
are of no avail, or rather cannot exist. It was so with the early 
Church warm with first love, and should be with that which is last 
in waiting. ( ; 

For charity, it is added, shall cover the multitude of sins. This 
needs must be so; for true love—the love of God and man—being 
ever combined with humility, is ever confessing its sins; and if we 
confess our sins, God will forgive us our sins and cleanse us. ‘ Blessed 
is he whose sins are covered, and to whom the Lord imputeth not 
sin.” And our Lord has pointed out the way, ‘ Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven, for she loved much.’ Add to which, that love 
will also cover the sins of others, by forgetting and forgiving them, 
by seeing them not; and then the promise is, that the merciful 
shall obtain mercy, and he that judgeth not shall not be judged; 
and if we forgive others, God will forgive us our trespasses. So that 
the love which, as the Book of Proverbs says, covers the sins of 
others, shall cover also its own; and charity never seeks its own 
pardon more effectually of God than when it is seeking that of 
others. As S. James also says, ‘He which converteth the sinner 
from the error of his way shall save a soul from death, and shall 
hide a multitude of sins.’ 

While the gospel for to-day assures us of what will be done, and 
what is done for us, the epistle exhorts us of what we are ourselves 
to do, as in preparation for the great harvest that is at hand; 
watching in prayer with all perseverance, as looking forward to the 
end of all things; that by charity all gifts of the Spirit may be 
regulated, and in charity all sins forgiven, that so all may redound 
to the praise of God. 

II. The gospel for this Sunday, as likewise for all the Sundays 
at this season, is taken from our Lord’s parting discourse in S. 
John’s Gospel, on the coming of the Comforter, and on those suffer- 
ings and persecutions in the disciples of Christ, which may well 
make them to long for the consolations and support of their Heavenly 
Guide. ‘When the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you 
from the Father, even the Spirit of Truth, which proceedeth from 
the Father, He shall testify of Me.’ This is a remarkable verse, 
from the great fulness of divine doctrine which it contains. Our 
Lord Himself, He here states, will send the Comforter after His 
wee to heaven; and from the Father He will send Him; and, 
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again, that He proceedeth from the Father. These are very wonder- 
ful expressions of divine union. Add to this the very name of 
Comforter, or Advocate: how much is contained in it! how much 
that outweighs all the cares, all the opposition, all the sufferings of 
the world, to have One with us who is God, who is sent down 
especially for this purpose, to be the strength and refuge of those 
that believe in Christ! Nor is there less in that other name, ‘the 
Spirit of Truth. How do falsehoods and disguises, how do all the 
deceits of the world, and all the arts of him who is the father of lies, 
and the slanderous accusations of the wicked, nay, even the un- 
realities, and vanities, and fleeting shadows of the world, how do 
they seem to flee away at the very name, the Spirit of Truth, of 
Him who is God, equal to the Father and to the Son, God who 
hath come down in all the armour and power of God! Nor is this 
all ; for the office of the Holy Ghost and the object of His coming 
are also expressed in this verse, ‘He shall testify of Me.’ He is 
called the faithful witness ; as the faithful witness He shall come, 
and the object and end of His testimony is Christ. 
I. WILLIAMS. 


Ill. OUTLINES ON THE GOSPEL 


The Double Testimony, upon which Faith in Christ 
Reposes. 


But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you Srom the Father, even 
the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, He shall testify of Me: and ye 
also shall bear witness, because ye have been with Me from the beginning. S. Joun 
XV; 20,27. 


SPIRITUAL energy was required by the 
Apostles, a spiritual endowment especially 
necessary for the hour of temptation. There- 
fore we may think how difficult it was to 
instruct the world about Christ, not this one 
or the other, but all people, great and small, 
poor and rich, high and low. ‘Truly that was 
a difficult matter, which the fishers of Galilee 
could not possibly think easy, of which they were undoubtedly forced 
to say, We are not the men for such a work. Yet the Lord had 
given them the commission. Yes, they would have felt, if they were 
to be fit for this, they must be different from what they then were ; 
a complete change must take place in them, which would make them 
quite different men. a 
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But if, with this feeling, they asked themselves, How is this change 
to take place in us? what would they say? Perhaps this, We must 
be taught by ourselves and others, form something good out of 
ourselves, or seek out means or men who could instruct us in it, 
Ah, that would never have entered their mind. They wanted clear- 
ness before all things,—clearness of understanding as well as clearness 
’ of heart. Now the disciples themselves had trouble in finding Him 
aright, in the labyrinth of thoughts about Him, in the thousand 
kinds of ideas about Him, which were crossing each other within 
them. The entire greatness and difficulty of the task came more 
strongly before their eyes the more they became engaged in it with 
Him. Men especially, like S. Peter, who had come to know by 
experience how man can be led to a new and deeper insight, he 
saw that the first thing which he knew of Christ did not come to 
him by flesh and blood, nor by thoughtful reflection, but that God 
in heaven had revealed it unte him (S. Matt. xvi. 17); such an 
Apostle knew quite well that one must go this way in order to 
arrive at any clear discernment. And if it was really the question 
how to become different men, to attain purity of heart, strength of 
will, and the capacity for sacrifice, then these men knew well that 
flesh and blood could not help them, and that all the devices of the 
heart, and all the methods thought of to break off old evil habits, 
—that these attempts would not really lead them to the goal. 
Truly the distance between what they were in this respect and what 
they must become, if they were to fulfil their apostolic office, was so 
immeasurable that men of such simple minds as the disciples could 
not believe that they could learn it of themselves. 

And where was the skill, the capacity for the apostolic calling to 
come to them from? Must not the clear sight of these men have 
told them that here the greatest intellectual skill, as far as it might 
be of a natural human kind, was quite out of proportion to the 
result which they had to produce; in a word, that here only powers 
of the supernatural world were sufficient, that only preparation with 
the divine power could grant the skill which was needed? The 
disciples were soon set right about it, so that they said to themselves: 
We must be different, but the change which has to be worked cannot 
be effected from below; the Holy Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ 
must come upon us, so that we see with all clearness who He was, 
and who He is, what He did that is of such glorious consequence to 
us all; this Spirit of the Lord must come to us from above, He 
must purify the heart, strengthen the will; He and He alone can 
give us the heart, the love, the will, without which the apostolic 
office cannot be fulfilled. He must arm us with powers of a divine 
and Ree character, With these powers, and with them 
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only, gp shall be able to conquer the world, and bring it to faith in 
rist. 

II. It must therefore’ have been clear to them that they could be 
made able Apostles only by the testimony which the Spirit of God 
would bear in their hearts. But it is also clear that in another 
respect the Holy Spirit was indispensable to them, if they were to 
carry out their work ; it did not merely depend for its efficacy on 
them, but also on the world. For they would never have been able 
to conquer the world if power apart from themselves had not assailed 
the world, and from within had furthered and brought to completion 
the work which they only began from without. We need only 
reflect on the difficulties which opposed the faith in the Gospel at 
that time, and still oppose it, in order to see this easily. The 
Apostles knew very well, what was opposed to this faith in all men, 
not merely the weak vision of the human understanding, but, more 
than anything, the power of sin in human hearts, from which the 
obscuring of the understanding proceeds. A heart that is so deeply 
entangled in sin as the human heart is by nature, will not allow 
itself to be won by proof. ) 

And no human heart, only the Spirit of God, has this power to 
conquer sin in men, to reveal it to them, to melt them to tears for 
sin, and to kindle in them the desire for deliverance from it. The 
Spirit, who does not approach from without, but works from within, 
can do that, and He alone; and if the disciples had not been able to 
reckon upon His assistance in this respect, their work would have 
been carried out very badly. The Lord must therefore bear an 
inner witness of Himself in men’s hearts; and if He promised that, 
then they could go cheerfully to the work. We know that he had 
long since promised this to them, and now emphatically promised 
it to them in our text. He said soon afterwards, on the same 
evening, that this Spirit would reprove the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness and of judgment (S. John xvi. 8). And so it also proved, when 
this Spirit not only came to the Apostles, but went by their side as 
a fellow-labourer. Then repentance came, and by repentance that 
faith which makes men blessed. It was indeed impossible that faith 
in the Lord should be brought about without the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit. . 

III. When the gospel of Christ sounds in a human ear, and 
through that into the soul, and new dispositions and emotions arise, 
then the Spirit from above can utter His, ‘ Let there be a new life,’ 
into the susceptible soul. And if He is to form this life, He again 
requires, as the indispensable instrument, the knowledge of Christ 
which is already existing; for it is the material from which He has 
to form and alone can form everything anew in us. The Holy ee ea 
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must find in us the image of Jesus Christ: even if it is not yet in 
living harmony standing before us in all its clearness, yet it must be 
there in its general outlines, for this is the only way in which the 
human consciousness can again find itself aright in the world with 
regard to His divine descent, to His calling and His hope, with regard 
to the relations of all the apparently confused movements in the 


‘ world to Him who guides it according to His own purposes. It is 


that alone by which the wearied heart can again animate itself, from 
which it can again draw strength from the heights of heaven. If 
the Holy Spirit does not find the image of Christ in us, He cannot 
conjure it into us. His work is only to collect the single scattered 
features into a focus within our consciousness, that He may make 
clear the confused image of Christ in us, as the Lord Himself pro- 
mises ; and while He enlightens, He animates it at the same time, 
that as it lived in the Apostles so also it may live in us, and pour out 
its enlightening, purifying effects from hour to hour. Yes, the two 
testimonies in the proclamation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ thus 
belong to each other, if the conversion of mankind is to be accom- 


plished. R. ROTHE. 


Two Witnesses. 


When the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the 
Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, He shall testify of Me; and ye 
also shall bear witness, because ye have been with Me from the beginning. 
S. Joun xv. 26, 27. 
UR Lord speaks here of two witnesses. ‘The Spirit of Truth,’ 
He says to His disciples, ‘He shall testify’ (or bear witness) 
‘of Me: and ye also shall bear witness.’ Looking on into the future 
He speaks of the witness or testimony which is to be borne to Him 
by the Holy Spirit, and of the witness or testimony which is to be 
borne to Him by the disciples who had known Him and lived with 
Him. He puts the two witnesses together, and no one can read 
these words of His without thinking that He meant the disciples to 
understand that the two witnesses were to exist together, and that 
the existence of each was necessary for that work which was to be 
done in the future in the world for Him. The coming of the Com- 
forter is brought before His disciples by our Lord more than once as 
something quite essential. His words show that the purposes for 
which He came into the world could not be effected, that the work 
He desired to see done among men could not be done without this 
coming of the Comforter ; nothing could stand in the place of that 
coming ; nothing could do what that Comforter was to do. But yet 
the coming of that Comforter was not to suspend the active work of 


er “i was not to suspend the use of their natural powers in the 
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performance of that work. Their usefulness for the work depended 
on considerations lying outside the special powers given by the Com- 
forter. ‘Ye also shall bear witness, because ye have been with Me 
from the beginning.’ The disciples are to bear witness of Christ, 
and are to do so because of their having been with Him; that is, 
they are to bear witness because of the knowledge they have gained 
of Him through their daily intercourse with Him. Just as one man 
can bear witness about another with whom he has lived on terms of 
intimate friendship, which a stranger cannot, so those who knew our 
Lord so intimately as the disciples did could bear witness as none 
others could; and this witness was a necessity for the world. The 
bearing of such witness is the qualification which is set forth in the 
election of an apostle in the room of Judas Iscariot. ‘ Wherefore, 
says S. Peter, ‘of these men which have companied with us all the 
time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among us, beginning 
from the baptism of John, unto that same day that He was taken 
up from us, must one be ordained to be a witness with us of His 
Resurrection.” So here in our Lord’s words in my text, as He looks 
on to what was to be after He had been taken up into heaven, and 
His disciples had gone forth to gather in His Church, He speaks of 
the witness to be borne to Him; the witness, first, of the Holy 
Ghost ; and, secondly, the witness of the Apostles—the witness of 
all that they had seen and heard and learnt through living with Him 
from the beginning of His ministry from the baptism of John to the 
day when He was to leave them and go to the Father. 

The thoughts suggested by these words of our Lord are, I think, 
very suitable for our consideration to-day, for to-day we have before 
us the history of the special coming of the Comforter to the disciples 
of Christ according to His most true promise. There in that coming 
was the birthday of the Church of Christ. Christ had, indeed, 
already gathered together His disciples, and had taught them; He 
had formed the body before this day, but it was not until this day 
that He breathed into it the breath of life for its work in the world 
in the gift of the Holy Spirit. This day that Body, the Church of 
Christ, first lived that spiritual life and began to execute its mission, 
witnessing to the world of Christ, drawing men to Him, bringing 
them to repentance, then admitting them into covenant with Him. 
We see in the history of this great Day of Pentecost the first action 
of the Church as a Body. It is true that as we look at the records 
to see what the disciples did, the main thing that claims our atten- 
tion is the great speech by S. Peter. But.S. Peter comes forward, 
not for himself alone, but as the mouthpiece of the disciples. He 
is not speaking for himself only ; he is the leader of a band of men, 
and he speaks and acts as a leader. Behind him, and with oe ate 
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these others. So, then, in S. Peter’s action we see the action of a 
body of men; it is the action of a body of men with a common 
cause and a common purpose—the action of a body of men bearing 
witness to the world. 

I. Now, let us turn again to the event of to-day, and what do we 
see? First, we see the action of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit 
comes on the disciples, and He declares His presence in them and 
with them by the manifestation of new powers with which they are 
endued. Devout men from every nation under heaven are amazed as 
they hear these Galileans speak to them in their own tongues the 
wonderful works of God. It is something very wonderful which is 
being done before them, and they ask one another, ‘ What meaneth 
this?’ So the Holy Ghost witnessed to these devout men; He 
declared to them that the hand of God was upon these Galileans 
. and His power in them. And so, in fact, the Holy Ghost bore wit- 
ness of Christ, for these men who spoke were disciples of Jesus ; that 
was evidently the condition of their being thus endued with power. 
This power, I mean, came upon these particular men, and did not 
travel on beyond them to others; it came just where Jesus was 
honoured as Lord and Christ, just there and no further. So the Holy 
Ghost bore witness of Christ on the Day of Pentecost ; He bore wit- 
ness to the world in the gift of power to that particular body of men. 

II. But this is not by any means the only way in which our Lord’s 
promise in my text was fulfilled. Let us think of what we see 
further in the events of the Day of Pentecost. Besides this mani- 
festation of the action of the Holy Spirit we have the action of the 
Apostles. S. Peter stood up with the eleven, and spoke in their 
name to the assembled crowd. He spoke of what? He spoke of 
Jesus, of His death and Resurrection. ‘This Jesus hath God raised 
up, whereof we all are witnesses.’ Here is the fulfilment of the other 
part of our Lord’s declaration in the text—‘and ye also shall bedr 
witness.’ S. Peter appeals to certain facts and to a knowledge of 
those facts which he and his brother Apostles had, and which was 
independent of what had just happened to them on that morning, 
and the power with which they had been endued. Here is the wit- 
ness of men, the common testimony of ordinary history. 

But, then, see how Peter deals with these facts—how he uses them. 
He shows now what none of the Apostles had shown before, a true 
perception of how the Scriptures spoke of Christ. He saw things 
in the Scriptures which he had not seen before; he saw how the 
things which he read in those Scriptures fitted themselves exactly to 
the events which had been taking place before his eyes. He now saw 
Jesus Christ in the Old Testament as he had not seen Him before. 
ar Mei was this? Where is the secret of this sudden gift of 
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sight? Was it not in this, that now the Holy Spirit, who spoke of 
old by the prophets was in him enabling him to see the meaning of 
what the prophets had said? The Spirit of Truth which proceedeth 
from the Father, when He came to the disciples, testified to them of 
the truth of God which was contained in the Scriptures, and so testi- 
fied of Christ. Here, then, we have the Holy Spirit witnessing to the 
world through the Church. And we must at once notice this, that 
He witnesses through the mouth of individuals ; He witnesses to the 
hearts and minds of those individuals, and so enables them to speak. 
In our Lord’s words in my text, the witness of the Holy Spirit is put 
before the witness of the Apostles, and it is because that witness of 
the Holy Spirit lies at the root of the other witness. The witness 
of facts must indeed be borne to the ignorant before they know and 
believe, before they can appreciate the witness. He who declares the 
witness of facts must himself be taught by the Holy Spirit the 
significance of that witness before he can rightly declare it. 

III. And so we see there is something further to be noticed. 
What was the result of S. Peter’s address to the people? It was 
very striking. Men were not only astonished by what they saw and 
heard, they were touched by what he said, and were convinced by it ; 
‘ They were pricked in their hearts, and said unto Peter and the rest of 
the Apostles, Men and brethren, what shall we do?’ ‘ And the same 
day there were added unto them about three thousand souls.’ This 
was the result of the witness which S. Peter and the Apostles bore of 
Christ on that occasion, and a very striking result it was. But when 
we turn again to that which produced such a result, it was very 
simple, it was a statement of certain facts. Some facts were well 
known. S. Peter appeals to the knowledge people had of the 
miracles Christ had done, and the cruel and shameful death He had 
died. He then insisted upon the fact of the Resurrection. That 
was the great fact to which the Apostles witnessed, which lay outside 
the knowledge of the multitude whom S. Peter addressed. But with 
this statement of facts there was this in S. Peter’s speech, there was 
an assertion of God’s approval of Jesus of Nazareth, and of the ful- 
filment in Him of the prophecies relating to the Messiah, and this 
gives the force of the appeal, in a great contrast which is set up—a 
contrast between God’s treatment and their treatment of Jesus of 
Nazareth—for in this contrast is an appeal to something within 
them, an appeal to a sense of righteousness, of justice and truth. 
Then here comes in the working of the Holy Spirit, for it is the Holy 
Spirit which makes righteousness and justice and truth great realities 
to the consciences of men. 

The words of my text belong to all time ; they belong to us. God 
deals with men now—He deals with us through this twofold witness. 

2M 
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There is the witness borne by Him, the historic witness of the truth ; 
there is the witness borne by the Holy Spirit to the truth. Religion 
is not a matter of ordinary knowledge alone, it does not appeal only 
to the reason and the judgment. On the other hand it is not simply 
an assurance within which can dispense with reason and judgment. 
‘I speak as unto wise men,’ says S. Paul, ‘judge ye what I say.” That 
is the spirit in which appeals are made by Christ Himself, and all 
who speak for Him and in His name in the Bible. Yet to know 
Christ is not a matter for the reason and understanding only. ‘To 
know Christ is not the same thing in kind as the ordinary knowledge 
of men which we have. The facts of His life are put before us in the 
gospels. There in that history we can know Jesus Christ, in a way, 
if we read it as we read any history; but what is such knowledge 
compared with that higher knowledge based upon those facts formed 
by them, absolutely unattainable without them, which is borne in 
upon our souls by a power which touches our conscience and our 
hearts, and shows us truth in a beauty, a power, a constraining force 
such as nothing earthly ever does ? ' 
The life of Jesus can indeed touch men, as the history of goodness, 
unselfishness, meekness, courage, high sense of duty, unworldliness, 
must touch men ; and the sorrows of Jesus can move the heart of any 
attentive reader of the gospel, and perhaps bring tears of compassion 
to his eyes. But would you know what that life can be, and what 
those sorrows can be to men; ask if you have never known it your- 
self—ask one who has had to rouse himself to meet some duty, and 
to call up strength to face some act of self-effacement or self-sacrifice, 
what the life of Christ has been to him as he contemplated it on his 
knees, and pe for the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit; ask 
one who is bowed down with grief what the vision of the suffering 
Saviour has been to him through the teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
how a sense of the love, the tenderness, the resignation, the courage, 
the hopefulness which he has seen in Him has come into his heart, 
into his whole being, with such living power as to make the Man of 
Sorrows the true Consoler and Comforter of all who mourn; ask the 
penitent sinner what he has seen in Jesus of the Cross: a voice has 
come to him, ‘God so loved the world and therefore loves thee ’—a 
voice from the Cross full of hope, and then bringing an earthly peace ; 
ask the mourner what has shot a ray of unutterable brightness 
through the deep blue that enwrapped him as he heard the words, 
‘I am the resurrection and the life.’ It is something more than 
human reasoning ; it is something very deep, very real, very true; it 
is the mystery of ‘the Spirit of Truth, which proceedeth from the 
Father,’ testifying of the Son, according to His most true promise. 
se BISHOP FESTING, 
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IV. OUTLINES ON THE LESSONS 
The Great Choice. 


I call heaven and earth to record this day against you, that I have set before you life 
and death, blessing and cursing ; therefore choose life. Deut. xxx, 19, 20. 


LERE are two ways of interpreting this place: the 
first literally, by the way of the law; the second 
spiritually or evangelically, by the way of the 
gospel. ‘The way of the law is that they should 
set themselves to work to obey the Ten Command- 
ments: that they should have no other gods but 
God, that they should worship no idols, that they 
should keep the Sabbath, honour their parents, 
commit no murder, no adultery, no theft, and so on. Now this was 
all they could do till a better way—the way of a higher life—was 
revealed ; but when Christ came this better way, this higher life was 
revealed in Him. He said: ‘ Believe in Me that ye may live—come 
unto Me that ye may have life, accept Me as your Saviour, and I will 
give see eternal life both here and hereafter. When you do this 
you shall keep the law as it was never kept before, for I will make a 
new covenant with you, which covenant shall be, that I will put My 
law in your hearts and write it in your minds, so that I and those 
who represent Me set before you life and death. And when you thus 
come to Me, receive My Sacraments, which are not mere acts of 
obedience, but means of grace, in one of which you are grafted into 
Me, the living Vine, and in the other you receive Me as the Bread of 
heaven, ye receive My Body and Blood, and have My life in you. 
Then you shall keep the law of My Father, not outwardly, but 
inwardly. In your inmost soul you shall be poor in spirit, you shall 
be meek, you shall not only do outward righteousness, but you shall 
thirst after it ; you shall be pure in heart, you shall have the peace 
of God Himself reigning in you, you shall even rejoice in persecutions, 
afflictions, distresses, because you shall discern in these the tokens of 
the love of your heavenly Father. And if you continue in this mind 
you shall subdue the world to Me. Your light shall so shine in a 


dark world that men shall see in it the very light of heaven.’ 
M, F, SADLER. 
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V. OUTLINES ON VARIOUS PASSAGES 
Peace at the Last. 


Keep innocency, and take heed unto the thing that is right: Sor that shall bring a 
man peace at the last. Psaum xxxvii. 38 (P.B.V.). 


ND David, when he wrote the words, knew full well 
what he was writing about, and was well qualified 
to speak. 

His days were in ‘the sere and yellow leaf’; 
the closing days of a life which had been full of 
vicissitudes, rich in experience, the life of a man 
whose sin had been deadly, whose repentance sin- 
cere. He was one who had received at the hand 
of his God not a few blessings; and who had seen, as people are 
accustomed to express it, his ‘ share of troubles.’ 

Such a man, speaking in the evening of life, holds up the life of 
innocence, guilelessness, purity, as the only life worth coveting, because 
it is the only one that can bring a man a blessing that is unspeakable, 
and that in the hour in which he needs it most of all—‘ peace at the 
last !! ‘Keep innocency !” 

But let us see what it was that led David to write these words. 

I. Life—its puzzles, its difficulties, its anomalies—all these things 
were exercising the minds of men one thousand years before the Birth 
of Christ, even as these same things continue to exercise men’s minds 
now, nearly two thousand years after. 

The tide of life, as it rolled on in Jerusalem of old, the busy capital 
over which David ruled, presented aspects in many points exactly 
similar to what may be seen in any modern city to-day. Men and 
women were absorbed in their special pursuits and occupations, 
engrossed by many cares and anxieties, just as men and women are 
in these practical nineteenth century days. 

And there, too, appeared that great puzzle which, I suppose, will 
continue to exercise men while the world shall last, David’s theme in 
this Thirty-seventh Psalm, the prosperity of the wicked, the troubles 
of the righteous. 

And then, too, crept into men’s minds that subtle temptation, born 
of impatience, if this be so, then why not use the remedy which we 
find ready to our hands? Why not meet wickedness with wickedness ? 
Why not oppose violence to wrong? Why not face sin with iniquity ? 


ee this David answers, ‘I have been young, and now am old,’ 
8 
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Yes, it is when the sun is setting, when life’s day is closing 
in, when the end is near, that the soul’s vision is clearest and 
truest. Then earth-born mists lift and clear away. The world’s 
false gilt and glitter vanish. A man sees that things are not always 
what they seem. He sees at last that we need never envy the pro- 
sperity of the wicked. Lives scandalous in themselves never can be 
really happy lives, even in the present, and the great test is yet to 
come. For good and for bad alike, the end must come. Viewed by 
the light which, from another world, is shed upon that end, many 
startling facts are revealed. The life of earthly wickedness and pro- 
sperity is seen, scorched and shrivelling up, and only ‘a horror of 
great darkness’ remains; while all the roughness, all the sharp edges 
of the other life are softened, mellowed, purified, and made bright as 
gold in the fire, and peaceful is the close of a life well-spent. 

Therefore, ‘keep innocency, and take heed unto the thing that is 
right : for that shall bring a man peace at the last.’ 

II. It was the experience of a man full of days, long years ago. It 
is surely the experience of many an aged pilgrim now. What man 
or woman is there around whom the shadows are lengthening, the 
sun of whose life is hastening to its rest, who will not echo the 
Psalmist’s words, and allow that their own experience proves their 
truth ? J. B. C. MURPHY. 


The Continual Presence of Christ. 


Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. Amen. 
S. Marruew xxviii. 20. 


Es OW paradoxical it seems, ‘Lo, I am with you alway,’ when 
H He was just about to depart. But surely this was just 
what our Lord had been teaching them, to trust in His continual 
presence, even though unseen. So we find that most of our Lord’s 
recorded appearances during the forty days were to those in some 
difficulty or trouble. He appears to S. Mary Magdalene in her 
sorrow, to S. Peter in his penitence, to the two disciples in their 
doubt, to S. Thomas in his unbelief, to the fishermen in their work ; 
thus teaching that He is always with them, and ready to help in 
every time of need, and when they have learned the lesson, He says, 
‘Lo, I am with you alway, and the cloud receives Him out of their 
sight. ; 
II. That they had learned the lesson we see by their actions alter 
Pentecost ; they no longer craved for His natural presence; they 


found His spiritual presence all they needed. Yes, for the eed 
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tion of the Holy Ghost brought Christ to them in a far more 
intimate and efficient union. Before, they listened to His words and 
followed Him from place to place, now, through incorporation into 
His Body, they have Him in Sacramental union, in a oneness so real 
that they are identified with Him, and are able to do all things 
_ through Him (Phil. iv. 12). 

III. So with us, who are still keeping the Festival of the Ascension, 
no thought can be more helpful, no doctrine more practical, than 
that of our Lord’s abiding, though unseen, presence in His Church, 
ay, and in the soul of each individual Christian. 

It is a striking coincidence, if nothing more, that S. Matthew’s 
Gospel begins with the prophecy of Isaiah, ‘They shall call His 
name Immanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us’ (S. Matt. 
i. 23), and ends with the promise, ‘Lo, I am with you alway. 
S. Matthew is the Evangelist of the Kingdom of Heaven, and the 
essence of that kingdom is Christ’s presence. 

Let us strive to realise more earnestly Christ’s last promise, and to 
seek His help in all our needs. 


A. J. MORTIMER. 


The Apostles after the Ascension. 


I will not leave you comfortless: I will come to you. S. Joun xiv. 18. 


And they prayed, and said, Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men, shew 
of these two the one whom Thou hast chosen. Acrs i. 24. 


F these two passages, which I have ventured to place side by 
side, the first has an appropriateness of its own to this, ‘ the 
Orphan Sunday,’ in the Christian year. The second carries us back 
to the early twilight of the Christian dawn, to the period, which 
it is so difficult for us now even to conceive, when the expression 
‘Christian’ had not as yet been heard, and the society which after- 
wards bore it had not emerged from Judaism. 

I. The Ascension of our Lord, which we have so recently com- 
memorated, was over. Calmly and quietly, as though it was but the 
natural conclusion of His life on earth, He had gone up where He 
was before, to His Father’s throne. After His Resurrection He 
had been pleased to tarry forty days upon the earth. Nine days 
were now permitted to elapse after the Ascension before the bestowal 
of the Holy Ghost. During this solemn pause it is a permissible 
and an inspiring thought that He was passing through the realms 
occupied by successive orders of high intelligence, taking to Himself 


eae giory of ‘every name that is named, and receiving the adoration 
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of the various grades of the hierarchies of heaven, till, as the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, the ‘Epistle of the Ascension,’ affirms, He had 
passed ‘ far above all the heavens,’ the celestial regions, to the 
central point of glory, honour and power at the right hand of the 
majesty of God. 

Meanwhile, how did it fare with the little group of disci 
He had left behind ? mili heesikcabicices 

_ Never did any body of men appear more truly comfortless, more 
literally like desolate ‘orphans.’ ‘They were poor, they were illiterate, 
they were powerless. They could not claim a single synagogue, or a 
single sword. Their language bewrayed them by its uncouth dialect. 
Their culture revealed the stamp of their Galilean origin. 

Since the Crucifixion, the city of Jerusalem had been restored to 
its wonted calm. The excitement was over. The tumult had 
ceased. The foolish rumours of the Resurrection of the Crucified 
had been, it was fondly imagined, stifled by heavy bribes and 
political statecraft. 

II. But at the very hour, when the colossal powers of the world 
appeared to be arrayed against the Apostles with a might absolutely 
irresistible, when to the eye of sense they were literally as children 
bereft of parents, of guides, of instructors, when all was desolation 
and despair, they took their first step, they made their first venture 
of faith in their ascended Lord. 

1. Consider its fearlessness. More than once during the Great 
Forty Days He had bidden them, when He should be taken from 
them, ‘ wait for the promise of the Father. Wait,—but where? 

In some safe retreat amidst the hills of Northern Galilee? In one 
of the numerous caves in the mountain range near the Dead Sea? 
In some secure hiding-place far away beyond the Jordan ? 

Nay, in the very heart of the city of Jerusalem, where He Himself 
had been crucified, where existed the most numerous sources of 
danger; where there would be the most obstinate disinclination to 
believe ; where there would be the greatest solicitude to confute any 
facts that the Apostles might proclaim; where all the counter- 
proofs were in the hands of their enemies; where all the people, 
high and low, were irrevocably committed to the Crucifixion. ‘There 
they were to wait, and there they waited. 

And what did they do, when they met together in the upper 
room at Jerusalem? Do we trace anything of that excitement, 
of that high-strung imagination, in which modern criticism has 
sometimes sought an explanation of the position they now assumed ? 

So far from it, nothing could be conceived more artless or straight- 
forward than the course which ther adopted. They resolved to fill 


up the gap that treachery had made in their ranks, to elect a ae 
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_ witness to facts which they had seen and known. They did not do 
this in any secret, covert, underhand manner. They did it openly, 
fearlessly. ‘They selected two of their number. ‘They offered up 
prayer to their ascended Lord. ‘They gave lots for them’ (Acts 
i. 26), and the lot decided the matter. A 

‘Let us follow out the supposition,’ Pascal remarks in a familiar 
’ passage, ‘that the Apostles were deceivers. Let us imagine those 
eleven men assembled together after the death of Christ, contriving 
a scheme, either falsely or in imagination, which shall represent Him 
as raised from the dead. The human heart is strangely addicted to 
levity and change. It can be strongly warped by hopes and benefits. 
Let any of the number have been dazzled by these attractions. Let 
others again have been terrified by the thought of imprisonment and 
death, and their design would have been ruined.’ ‘ Follow out this,’ 
he continues, and doing as he suggests, we may well doubt if a man 
were likely to intrust to the decision of the lot a scheme which 
rested either on imposture, imagination, or an enthusiastic dream. 

2. Consider the conviction it implied of the divinity of Him who 
had ascended. 

On one occasion during the Great Forty Days He had revealed 
Himself to His disciples on an appointed mountain, and in the 
presence of more than ‘five hundred brethren’ had declared that 
‘all authority had been given to Him in heaven and on earth.” On this 
occasion, S. Matthew tells us that, while the majority prostrated them- 
selves in adoration, some doubted, of 8¢ éditacay (S. Matt. xxviii. 
16). Whatever may be the precise application of this expression, 
when we realise the scene we cannot be surprised. For the Resurrec- 
tion had brought the disciples face to face with a condition of 
existence which had no parallel on earth before. The Conqueror 
of death came they knew not whence. He went they knew not 
whither. His risen Body had new properties, new powers, new 
attributes, and it was hard to realise how in it He could possess < all 
authority in heaven and on earth.’ 

But the Ascension cleared their conceptions, and at the same time 
refined them. When they saw their Lord visibly and actually pass- 
ing upwards, they could understand how He could claim to exercise 
a power greater than any that had ever been claimed before by the 
mightiest monarch or the most exalted conqueror. The event dis- 
closed to them One in human form, whom they could worship without 
being guilty of idolatry, nay, whom they were bound to worship if 
they would not be guilty of impiety. 

Realising the true dignity of the risen and ascended God-Man as 
the Lord of Glory, they could address Him in prayer and make their 
first venture of faith, 
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And did they make it in vain? Did they find themselves ‘left . 
desolate’? 

Already on the evening of the world’s first Easter Day He had 
‘breathed on them’ and bestowed upon them a foretaste of the full 
Pentecostal gift (S. John xx. 22). Now, and still more on Whitsunday, 
they found themselves endued with power from on high to overcome 
difficulties that might have staggered the confidence of the boldest, 
and paralysed the courage of the most undaunted. They and those 
who came after them were enabled to work their way ‘ underground, 
under camp and palace, under senate and forum, as unknown and yet 
well known, as dying, and behold they lived, till at length the 
symbol of the most degrading punishment the Roman could inflict 
upon his slave, became the symbol of an empire’s creed, and a society, - 
which at first appeared an obscure and unpopular sect, could vie in 
power with the greatest of human institutions. Why? Because He 
who said, ‘I will not leave you desolate, I come to you,’ is an ever- 
welling source and spring of recovery and revival to His Church. 

III. But was the promise of Christ exhausted in the Apostolic age, 
or in that which immediately followed it ? 

The question contains its own answer. The words, ‘I will not 
leave you orphans,’ have associations dear to the English Church. 
We all know how they have entwined themselves with the monastic 
school of Jarrow, and with the father of English history, who as, in 
A.D. 735, he repeated the Antiphon for Ascension Day, ‘O Lord of 
Hosts, the King of Glory, who as on this day didst ascend far above 
all heavens, leave us not orphans,’ then burst into tears, and wept 
much and long. 

Did Beda’s prayer go up to heaven in vain? No one can possibly 
deny that the Christian Society, the Church Militant, here in earth, 
has known periods of lassitude and apathy, of comparative indiffer- 
ence and retrogression; that ‘it has been enriched, has been plun- 
dered ; at one time throned above the emperors, at another under 
the heel of the vilest; it has been dishonoured by the crimes of its 
governors, by truckling to the world, by the idolatry of power, by 

reed and selfishness, by their unbelief in their own mission, by the 
yet stain of profligacy, by the deep stain of blood . . . that “the 
treasure” has been in earthen vessels in a very different sense from 
what the Apostle meant, in the hands of mortal and sinful men, who 
have abundantly left the traces of their mortality and sin.’ 

But again and again the tide has turned, and you can point to no 
critical epoch since the foundation of the Church, whether it was the 
era of the imperial persecutions, or the downfall of the Roman 
Empire, or the incoming of the new races into Europe, or the burst- 
ing in upon her shores of the sea-rovers from the north, 7 4 
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moving up of the Slavonic races to their present positions, or the 
discovery of the New World, or the present age, during which 
‘science has given to the political organism a new circulation which 
is steam, and a new nervous system which is electricity,’ when a 
power of recovery and revival has not been put forth just at the 
juncture it was most needed. i ; 

The perpetual miracle of the progress of the faith; its marvel- 
lous history of fresh-springing life and energy through the continuity 
of the zeal of its Evangelists; the way in which it assimilated to 
itself all that was really good and abiding in the Roman world, the 
Teutonic world, the Slavonic world ; the extent to which the Church 
is now proclaiming her message ‘ for a witness’ in continually widen- 
ing areas, constitutes a most instructive commentary on the words of 
the Ascended Head, ‘I will not leave you desolate; I come to you.’ 
‘The issue of the gospel,’ writes the late Professor Mozley, ‘ though 
not a complete result, is yet a great result, such a result as divides 
the world morally after the Christian era from the world before it. 
A stimulus has been given to human nature, which has extracted an 
amount of action out of it, which no Greek or Roman would have 
believed possible, but which, had it been placed before him, he would 
have deemed as idle as the dream of an enthusiast.’ 

Other religions may at times make advances. They may seem 
even to be taking the world by storm. But before long the advance 
is checked, the recuperative energy for fresh assaults is lacking. The 
force which displayed itself at one epoch is found to have spent itself 
at another, and there is nothing like that power of recovery which 
appears in Christian society. ‘I am tired, Voltaire is recorded to 
have said, ‘ of hearing it took only twelve men to set up Christianity 
in the world ; I will show that one man alone is needed to destroy 
it. But did the century that witnessed this short-sighted boast 
witness its fulfilment? We may as well ask, did the sixteenth with 
its cruel wars of religion, the fifteenth with its recrudescence of 
Paganism, the tenth with its open wickedness and moral degradation 
filling the high places of the Church when it seemed as though the 
end of the world must come, witness the exhaustion of the power of 
recovery in Christendom ? 

There may have been those then, as there are now, who thought 
that the Church had had its day, and that all recuperative energy 
had gone from her. But years passed, and men’s hearts turned from 
theories, which were merely negative, and unable to refresh or in- 
vigorate the soul, to Him, who had exalted humanity to the throne 
of God, and once more the secret power of His Ascension began to 
exert itself and to produce a moral and spiritual movement in unex- 


ne ways. ‘I will come to you,’ He had said, and He came in 
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His mercy, He came in His long-suffering patience, He came ‘in His 
manifold, His inexhaustible wisdom, bringing new good out of sur- 
mised evil, compensating, refashioning, developing, adapting.’ 

_IV. May we not be said to have seen proofs of this ourselves 
almost with our own eyes? 

What is one of the most marvellous of the many marvellous 
features that distinguish the present age in which we live? Is it 
not the way in which the nations of the earth are being brought 
into closer and still closer relationships ? 

* What is the meaning,’ asks a German writer, ‘ of the rushing of 
the wind through the great Holian harpstrings of the telegraph as 
it echoes through the earth and under the depth of the ocean? 
What means the tinkling of the telegraph bell, as it breaks the 
stillness of the lonely plain? What is the meaning of the moaning 
and roaring of the sea, as it is lashed and beaten by unnumbered 
paddle-wheels and screws, as if it were a beast of burden? What 
mean those boisterous engines, which rush hither and thither, not 
only through Europe, but through the lands of the Pyramids, 
through various provinces of India, through parts of Southern Africa, 
and even some portions of Japan ?’ 

What is all this for? What is its design? Is it to teach us 
nothing more than that we are hurrying through the world that we 
may render possible ‘that sudden access of wealth, that enjoyment of 
life, that swiftness in transit from place to place, in short the accom- 
plishment of those selfish and merely earthly desires which past 
generations cherished in their dreams?’ 

Is this all it is intended for? Who are these beings whom the 
great mixing wheels of commerce and the various methods of modern 
locomotion are thus so closely associating ? 

Are they human beings, gifted with immortal souls, on whose 
spiritual progress depends the hastening or retarding of the pre- 
paration of the world for the return of the Ascended King? Yes, 
of the world. For of this at least we are certain, that there are no 
fresh lands to be discovered. Upon the eye of no second Columbus 
will burst from some unknown sea a new continent. It is on the 
nations of to-day that the future of our epoch depends. Is it pos- 
sible, then, to imagine that these marvellous movements, these 
changes, these inventions, are not foreseen and designed by Him, 
who is weaving into the tangled web of human counsels the develop- 
ment of His own merciful plan, and out of the evil and the contra- 
dictions of a disappointing and disobedient generation is evolving 
good? 
~The session, indeed, of our Lord at the right hand of the Father 


is a fact quite independent of human consciousness, as is the grt 
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of the sun in the heavens.’ He puts no force upon us. He does not 
carry us up mechanically to the place where He is. He allows us 
freedom of choice. He respects that attribute of our nature, in 
which our peril and our dignity as men consists. 

But if we only sincerely desire to ascend with Him, if we only ‘ set 
our minds on the things that are above,’ as S. Paul bade the Colos- 
sians do (Col. iii. 2), ‘not on the things that are upon the earth,’ 
does He not crown our ventures of faith with greater success than 
we could ask or think, even as He crowned that made by the infant 
Church during the ten days of expectation ? 

G. F. MACLEAR. 


The Ideal Life. 


Lord, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle? or who shall rest upon Thy holy hill? 
SALM XV. I. : 


HE Ascension of our blessed Lord has many aspects. There is 

one which the services of the day, and especially the choice of 

Psalms for the day, bring specially before us. It is the crown set on 
a perfect human life. 

‘Lord, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle? or who shall rest upon 
Thy holy hill?’ so we sang in Psalm xy. ‘Who shall ascend into 
the holy hill of the Lord ? or who shall rise up in His holy place ?” 
so we sang in Psalm xxiv. 

Both of these Psalms have to do with the bringing home of the 
Ark to its resting-place on Mount Zion. David writes under the 
sense that God’s presence is realised as it had not been. His promise 
is fulfilled, ‘I will set My tabernacle among you . . . and I will walk 
among you.’ 

These Psalms sketch an ideal. David looks round him and marks 
the shortcomings, positive and negative, of himself and his fellows. 
Who is worthy to tread these hallowed courts? Who will not pro- 
fane by his foot the hill on which God’s awful sanctuary is placed ? 
There are several points which may interest and teach us in his 
answers to these questions. Remember, again, what he is doing. He 
is sketching (as I said) an ideal—painting a man as he ought to be, 
as he ought to be to tread the courts of a God who can read the 
heart. He is doing what we do if for ourselves or for others we try 
to draw a perfect character, to set up a model, to shame ourselves by 
contrasting ourselves with the picture that conscience draws. y 

I. Notice, then, first that his picture is not the same on both occa- 


age It is like in drift and general outline, but varies in detail. 
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Notice, again, that some at least of the sins and duties thought of 
seem to be selected, not so much for their eternal significance as for 
their significance to the writer and at the moment—vices or duties of 
the day, of his race, of the special stage in human progress. Let me 
make this last point clear by an instance, I daresay there is one 
verse which has raised a question in some of your minds, especially in 
the place where it comes—almost in a climax before the final words 
of divine approval: ‘He that hath not given his money upon usury, 
nor taken reward against the innocent.’ ‘ Whoso doeth these things, 
shall never fall.” We have to remember that the Psalmist is thinking 
of two vices denounced all through the Bible, which means that they 
were perpetually recurring, deeply engrained in the character of the 
people, standing dangers to the national life. They were both instru- 
ments of oppression: one was usurious money-lending, the other was 
bribery, bribery in courts of justice. 

When we are sketching an ideal for ourselves, we must not forget, 
nay, we must most anxiously remember, the special temptations of 
our age and time. If we do not remember them, we shall draw an 
ideal that will do us no good, but will help to drift us further from 
truth and reality. Rise high in your aspirations, ‘ Whatsoever 
things are true; whatsoever things are lovely, but keep a place in 
your memory for the homeliest duties, the coarsest and simplest temp- 
tations. The divine life to you is first the life that avoids those 
daily besetting sins. It sounds, doubtless, at first hearing, something 
of a bathos—a fall—from the ‘ holy hill, ‘the tabernacle of God,’ to 
greed of money, cruelty, bribery; but it is the way of the Bible 
always. It is just as S. Paul passes from his divinest ideals, ‘If ye 
be risen with Christ, seek those things that are above,’ to his plainest 
and most human warnings, ‘Put off all these, anger, malice, blasphemy, 
filthy communications out of your mouth.’ The temptations of 
your age, the temptations of the moment, whatever they are, the 
saintly life, the noble life, must begin by escaping from these. It is 
not the whole of goodness, but it is its necessary condition and com- 
mencement. Be not weary when we preach to you that you must be 
honest, honest in word, honest in work, that you must be industrious, 
that you must keep a guard on your lips, that you must shun filthy 
words and filthy thoughts as the chiefest snare of the devil. It is as 
the Bible would preach to you from one end to the other. 

II. ‘Lord, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle ? or who shall rest 
upon Thy holy hill?’ Who is he that shall stand in God’s house on 
earth, a welcome guest, a son feeling at home in his Father’s house? 
Who is he that shall dwell in His tabernacle, ‘in the secret place of 
his dwelling,’ beholding ‘the fair beauty of the Lord,’ in the eternal 


world beyond these shows? ‘Do we ask the question for queens 
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The eternal answer comes back in the Psalmist’s words,—the pure, 
the just, the humble, the high-minded—‘ He that leadeth an uncor- 
rupt life, and doeth the thing which is right, and speaketh the truth 
from his heart.’ ‘He that setteth not by himself, but is lowly in his 
own eyes.’ ‘He that sweareth unto his neighbour, and disappointeth 

-him not, though it was to his own hindrance’; yes, and ‘ He that 
hath not given his money upon usury, nor taken reward against the 
innocent,—he who in his own station and time has kept his soul 
clean from fashionable vices, from the temptations which might most 
easily stain it. 

‘He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, and righteousness 
from the God of his salvation.’ He is trying to walk in his Saviour’s 
steps, to imitate as he may the pattern set before him; and, so trying 
and so trusting, he will be found in his Saviour. The everlasting 
doors will be lifted up for the King of Glory, and with Him will pass 
into God’s Holy Place those who in Him have found strength and 
peace and righteousness. DEAN WICKHAM. 


Requisites of Effectual Prayer. 


If ye abide in Me, and My words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you. S. JoHN xv. 7. 


I. A eee short lesson of the Epistle for to-day from S. James is to 

teach us what will render our religion substantial and our 
prayers effectual. ‘Ye are My friends, says our Lord, ‘if ye do 
whatsoever I command you.’ This friendship with God, as our Lord 
is pleased to express it, this having His ears open unto our prayers, 
depends on this life of active charity and purity of heart. As S. 
John also says, ‘Whatsoever we ask we receive of Him, because we 
keep His commandments.’ This is especially to be noticed on this 
Sunday, because it is Rogation Sunday, the Sunday of prayer and 
supplication, the season in which we wait for the coming of the 
Comforter; the pledge and promise of whose coming is attached to 
this obedience. ‘If ye love Me, keep My commandments, and I will 
pray the Father, and He shall give you another Comforter, that He 
may abide with you for ever.’ 

II. And now we come to what our Blessed Lord Himself says to 
us, in that His last discourse on the subject of prayer. This lesson 
from the Altar is like the voice of God speaking to us from His 
mercy-seat between the cherubim, the words of Christ in His own 
gospels. And these His last words at parting come before us on 
or aa with a new and peculiar interest, as we are filling up the 
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season of the forty days, when our Lord was with His disciples on 
earth after the Resurrection, and was now again about to leave them 
and to ascend to the Father. ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, what- 
soever ye shall ask the Father in My name, He will give it you. 
Hitherto have ye asked nothing in My name; ask, and ye shall 
receive, that your joy may be full.’ In our own name we can ask for 
nothing of God ; after all our doings and deservings we have no plea 
to make; it is only as penitent sinners at best that we can venture 
to look up and ask for anything, and then only in the name of Christ. 
In His ‘name, that is, in Him as He is, the Son of the Most High, 
the everlasting God. ‘In the name of Christ,’ says S. Augustine, ‘is 
signified the right opinion concerning Him’; and ‘whatsoever ye 
shall ask,’ he explains to mean, ‘everything that is not contrary to 
everlasting salvation.’ Ye shall receive it—it is not said when ye 
shall receive it, for the answer may be for a time delayed—but ye 
shall receive at the time most convenient for you. And surely with 
such a promise we ought to ask for the best of all things, even this 
fulness of joy, which is the Comforter Himself, having our hearts 
and desires there, ‘ where true joys are to be found.’ 

The one practical lesson of this Sunday is prayer; that we ask in 
the name of Christ, with all that earnestness and humility which 
becomes those who would not take that saving name in vain; that 
in order that we may pray effectually we abide in Him, and His 
words by obedience abide in us; that, as S. James says, we be ‘not 
hearers only, but doers of the Word,’ in order that we may worship 
God with pure and undefiled worship, lifting up pure hands in faith 
without wavering. 

So may we, in the words of the collect, not only ‘by His holy 
inspiration think those things that be good,’ but also, ‘ by His merci- 
ful guiding, perform the same.’ I. WILLIAMS. 


Thoughts for Ascensiontide. 


He was received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of God. 
S. Marx xvi. 19. 


\ TITH the exception perhaps of the commemoration of our 
Lord’s Resurrection, this is the earliest festival of the entire 
Christian cycle. S. Augustine seems to say that it was instituted as 
early as a.p. 68, and homilies upon it are found in the works of 
S. Athanasius and S. Chrysostom. ; 
Ascension Day completes the yearly celebration of the Incarnation 
of Christ, and is as marked a feature of it as the Nativity ics is 
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kept at Christmas. It draws the dividing line between the two 
aspects of the redeeming work of Jesus: that for the past, which is 
atonement, that for the future, which is intercession. The Ascension 
of Jesus presupposes and implies every part of His life on earth. 
Without the Incarnation could not have been the Atonement, nor 
_ without the Atonement the Resurrection, nor, again, without the 
Resurrection, this glad and glorious Ascension into heaven. Thus 
our Lord’s triumphal Ascension, rightly understood, tells the story 
of His descent into flesh, and the purpose of that descent, and the 
accomplishment of that purpose: just as victory implies the conflict, 
and the arrival the journey. 

I. The Ascension of Christ is the proof and seal of His redeeming 
work (S. Mark xvi. 19). 

For if, when crucified and buried, He had remained in the tomb, 
then we had had shame: but now He who was crucified on this 
Golgotha hath from the Mount of Olives on the East ascended into 
heaven : for having hence descended into hell, and come back again 
to us, from us did He ascend again into heaven, His Father address- 
ing Him, and saying, ‘Sit Thou on My right hand, until I make 
Thine enemies Thy footstool.’ 
ek What is meant by our Lord sitting at the right hand of 

od? 

Why then, before He ascended into heaven, was He not said to 
sit at the right hand of God, since His human nature was alread 
joined to the divine nature: and the divine had glory equal with 
the Father? In the first place, because with Christ’s ascent, His 
human nature had not yet been glorified. Then, because Christ 
Himself as God, had majesty equal to the Father, yet He did not 
outwardly display it: [as it is said] ‘I am a worm, and no man, 
(Ps. xxii. 6) ‘bearing the form of a servant’ (Philip. ii. '7) still 
labouring, still bearing, still contending ; and He sits not down while 
He is still in combat. ‘It becomes an emperor to die standing,’ as 
it was said by one. 

He sits down after the fight ; He sits down after the victory; He 
sits who is triumphing; He sits who reigns. It is not to be over- 
looked, as Irenzeus has observed, that S. Mark spoke of the session of 
Christ at the right hand of the Father, which had been passed over 
by the other Evangelists, that He might show that prophecy of 
David to have been fulfilled in Him, ‘The Lord said unto my Lord 
Sit thou upon My right hand.’ S.J. EALES, ” 
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Rogation Days. 


Praying always with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit. Epn. vi. 18. 
, ‘HERE are other conditions of acceptable prayer which at this 


season of supplication we should remind ourselves of. 

One of these is abiding in Christ. ‘If ye abide in Me and My 
words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you’ (S. John xv. 7). Here we are taught that Christ abides in 
us by His words. If we treasure up His words in our heart—ponder 
over them, and pray that they may be fulfilled in us, then Christ’s 
words abide in us. 

A second is the counterpart of this. It is well expressed in the 
words of the Psalmist, ‘If I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord 
will not hear me.’ David did once regard iniquity in his heart, 
and his punishment was severe and lifelong. But God delivered 
him, and so he could say, ‘God hath heard me.’ 

A third is forgiving, as we desire to be forgiven. This is incor- 
porated in the Lord’s Prayer, and the one only petition in the Lord’s 
Prayer to which our Lord calls attention is this respecting forgive- 
ness. He does this in the Sermon on the Mount (S. Matt. vi.), and He 
very solemnly reiterates it in a much later discourse. ‘And when ye 
stand praying, forgive, if ye have aught against any, that your 
Father also which is in heaven may forgive you your trespasses’ 
(S. Mark xi. 25). 

And a fourth is a believing that we shall receive what we ask for. 
‘Whatsoever things ye desire when ye pray, believe that ye shall 
receive them, and ye shall have them’ (S. Mark xi. 24). 

Now this seems very difficult, because we cannot help considering, 
Is such a thing, which we earnestly ask for, according to the will of 
God? which must be secret to us. Putting aside this and other 
objections, we must consider how are we to attain this great gift 
of the prayer of faith. Evidently by setting before ourselves the 
promises of God that He will hear and answer prayer. If we dwell 
upon these, faith in a God who hears all prayer will rise within us, 
and we shall join others with us in our petitions according to the 
promise: ‘If two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything 
that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of My Father which is 
in heaven’ (S. Matt. xviii. 19). M. F. SADLER. 
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Christ in the Written Record. 


And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of His disciples, which are 
not written in this book. But these are written, that ye might believe that Jesus as 
the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might have life through His name. 
S. JoHn xx. 30, 31. 


| ANY other things which Jesus did.’ What is our first 

M thought at being told this? Is it not this, ‘Oh! if we 
could only but know them; if only they had been written down, 
what a priceless boon; they would be just what we most need, they 
would clear up so many points that are now tangled in dispute’? 
For, indeed, the recorded doings and sayings of the Lord are so piti- 
fully, so terribly, short—just a few rapid incidents thrown together 
by the Synoptics, mainly out of the very last year of His life—only 
twenty days of all His earthly career touched upon in S. John! 
How scanty, how partial, how unsatisfying! Was ever so tremendous 
a venture as the Christian creed made on so slight a foundation as 
this! And just think how far every single little word or deed of our 
Lord goes, how much it carries with it. That you know is His 
profound characteristic that everything He does is charged with 
significance, so that sermons, meditations, commentaries, all find 
inexhaustible material in the least phrase He uses in His passing 
acts. And rightly, for somehow or other they tell, they hit, they 
speak home, they are alway fresh, alive, and fertile. Every text in 
the recorded gospels holds in it the story of countless souls who have 
fed on it and have found their hope in it. No word of the Lord 
returns to Him empty: all of them go abroad in the world to work, 
to convert, to sustain, to quicken. Centuries have passed over them, 
and still they wear their eternal youth. ‘Would not the Christian 
Church,’ we ask, ‘ have been spared many of its dismal blunders if it 
had more of the authoritative and undoubted commandments of 
Christ to keep it straight, to direct its feet, to enhearten its faith ?’ 
Surely if there is one thing about which we can be positively sure, it 
would be this, that the more we knew about the Lord Jesus Christ 
the better it would be. If there are many things that could be told 
us about Him, in God’s name let them be written down at once and 
for ever. So any one of us would probably argue and conclude. 

II. And yet S. John’s deliberate verdict, at the end of his life, is 
given against that conclusion. He is speaking, as it would seem, to 
those about him, who felt just what we feel to-day. They are press- 
ing him to tell them everything. He has come already to the close 


of na he has purposed to say, he is ending his gospel with the 
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twentieth chapter, at the confession of Thomas, that confession in 
which the Apostolic faith consummated its victory over doubt and 
fear. Now the whole body has learned to rise above everything that 
could make it hesitate or despair, it has given out the crowning cry 
of belief, ‘My Lord and my God.’ And with this the Apostle would 
stop—would be content. 

Somehow, then, we are not on the track of S. John’s mind when we 
begin by craving for an indefinite accumulation of gospel material. 
He does not consider that that is what we need. He has another 
purpose in view, as he writes, than that of recording everything that 
he could recall or discover about our Lord, and this purpose of his 
is better served by a selection than by an accumulation, and there- 
fore he spends his energy and experience not in gathering, but in 
sifting. His effort lies in singling out from the swarm of memories 
those special and typical moments which will best convey the impres- 
sion he desires. How different from such a man as Papias in the 
later days, he who had never seen the Lord, but would go about all 
over the world asking everywhere for some one who could tell him 
some new story about the Lord. That is not the Apostle, his long 
tarrying has taught him through the selective working of the Holy 
Spirit, under the pressure of daily circumstances what to keep in 
store, what to drop and prune, if the image of Christ is to transmit 
itself with faithful emphasis to those who are to come after. To 
secure this he depends, not on the quantity, but on the quality, of 
the matter chosen. We know how, even in his own case, the years 
as they pass over him have taught him the same lesson, to pare 
down rather than to expand. Fewer and fewer words, we are told 
by S. John, have become necessary to him; he would rather repeat 
and repeat those familiar phrases, into which he has concentrated all 
his love, than search about for other and more varied expressions. 

III. What is wanted in the written record? Not to meet every 
perplexity beforehand, not to explain all the expressions used, not to 
be a complete statement of all that Christ has to say and do. No; 
He will Himself be with us to guide and explain; He will have much 
to say hereafter that we cannot bear now. He will Himself be for 
ever completing what He has begun. He will Himself guide us 
through our perplexities. There must be nothing in the record 
that will Send to take the place of the living Lord, nothing that 
will seem sufficient of itself without Him. The one thing wanted 
is knowledge of Him who is our invisible friend, knowledge of Him, 
not merely of what He said or did, but of Him, Him as a personality, 
a character. It was His character that He revealed through His 
incarnate acts; His eternal character made known in a visible shape, 


through definite and intelligible acts of will. We must, by eee of 
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the gospel, know him as a living Being, as a breathing human friend 


who can be spoken to, delighted in as man, and loved and adored 
as God. 

Now, in saying that, we have cleared up the reason for S. John’s 
decision—for a character, as we all are aware, is understood, is re- 
vealed, through the quality rather than the quantity of its acts. To 
get at the heart and the mind of a person we turn to the charac- 
teristic deeds and words which come from him at the most cardinal 
and critical moments of his life. We can afford to omit, forget, a 
thousand details, if only we can single out and fasten upon those 
peculiar, those unique, expressions which have upon them the special 
stamp of his individuality. It is the typical facts that we require 
when the fullest secret of His being emerged and flashed. To know 
Him, then, at such vivid moments, is to know Him for ever, for it is 
to know Him as He is. 

They tell, these gospels, chiefly of the judgment and the death; 
and besides that main event they only aim at giving samples of His 
characteristic acts, and of His most pregnant and germinal sayings: 
not a code of laws, not a system of dogma, not a complete ethical 
handbook, not a body of organised teaching ; but germinal sayings— 
the sayings which start you thinking, which arrest you, which turn 
you round, which give you a direction, which put out an influence 
upon you, which draw you after them, which are felt as a pressure 
and a weight, which catch hold, and haunt and follow and dog you 
down; those sayings which creep inside your surface existence, which 
dig down and burrow and upset and disturb, which pierce and divide 
asunder to the very joint and marrow. These are the words which 
carry the personality—the individuality—with them. They come 
upon you as if with the force of a living presence, standing close by 
you, and speaking with a voice that compels attention. Many things 
they leave unanswered ; many problems these words will stir rather 
than compose. The settling of these will come afterwards through 
the life in the Lord, through the Eternal Spirit; or, indeed, they 
may remain dark for many years. But for the present all that is 
needed is the touch of person by person, of soul by soul, of will by 
will. That is life, that is religion, that is Christian faith, that is 
the Catholic creed. The gospels have this one aim, to enable us 
to know Him, whom it is in whom we are asked to believe, ‘to know 
Him whom we have believed, to know God and Jesus Christ, whom 
He has sent. These things are written that we may know. That is 
the whole business. CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. 
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The Inner and the Outer World. 


If ye continue in the faith grounded and settled, and be not moved away from the 
hope of the gospel, which ye have heard. Coxosstans i, 2 3; 


1 2S anaes and popularly speaking, there are two worlds, that 
for each one of us seemed to stand over against one another, 
the world outside us, as we call it, which we find ourselves observing 
as spectators, noting and examining, and learning, of which we our- 
selves seem only an accidental part, and the world inside us, which 
we feel as our own, which we know all about, which we in some 
measure create for ourselves, and from which we are inseparable. 

I. Now, which of these two worlds is to be our mainstay and 
pivot? On occasions when the two appear to clash, which of them 
1s it that you and I mean to stand by? Which of the two shall we 
make our starting-point for interpreting the other? Of which of 
the two have we the surest knowledge? One or the other must be 
the measure by which the other must be tested, the reality to which 
the other must at a pinch yield. One must certainly be above and 
the other below; but which? That is the question that men have 
to face. And on the one side are ranged all that sweeping weight 
of forces which are making for the secularisation of human life. They 
demand this secularisation just because they have made up their 
minds that the world outside is the true starting-point and the real 
determinant. 

But we who profess to believe in God, and in the soul, are 
perforce in the opposite camp. We say that, at all costs, we 
must start from the inner world; that is the world for the reality 
of which we stake our lives, to hold to its reality is our primal, our 
ineradicable necessity. And this necessity is on us, not through 
blind and wilful egotism, not through any instinctive caprice, but on 
the very strongest grounds that reason can give us. For this inner 
world, this world of feeling, of will, and of love, of hope, and of 
religion, is one of which we are not merely outside spectators, as we 
are of that vast sum of things which we gaze on as it rolls past us. 
It is that outer world, we say, which is indeed a world of appear- 
ances outside the direct control of our critical experience ; but this 
inner world, it is no mysterious, unknown, untravelled land ; nay, it 
is a life of which we ourselves are part and parcel. Weare inside it, 
we are within the secret sources whence it springs, we see and know 
how it is done, how it is brought about, we are ourselves concerned 
with its making, its mechanism, we are fellow-labourers, pe 
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degree, with God, in its building, our will puts out its own little 
measure of force into the acts which occur, and, when the effect 
follows, to that extent at least we know the causal force by which it 
is brought to pass. Our impulses, our affections, our energies went 
out into the work, and we must therefore know something of how it 
has all happened ; we worked the machinery. We know ourselves, 

- we know what we mean when we act, we know why and wherefore it 
was, we are behind the scenes, and we cannot be mistaken. This 
inner world is the one world that we, on all reasonable grounds, most 
certainly understand. 

II. And to tell us that we are Agnostic here, that we are ignorant 
of what we mean by an act of will, that we are shut off by our intel- 
lectual conditions from having intelligible knowledge of our own 
selves—why, this is mere midsummer madness! ‘This is to deny our 
own wits, it is to ask us to repudiate the one thing that we do know 
with the highest certainty, our own existence; and it is to ask us to 
do it on the ground of a knowledge which confessedly starts from a 
world outside us, and of the sense of which we can only slowly and 
partially collect the meaning, a knowledge that professes itself 
ignorant of all the real causes by which that world exists, of all the 
actual motive powers by which it is worked. Such a demand, we say, 
stultifies itself. It asks us to surrender what we know best at the 
dictation of that about which we know least. We know infinitely 
more what we mean by ‘I am, ‘I will, ‘I love, than we ever can 
possibly know of what we mean by ‘laws of nature’; and it is 
because I can be sure of this personal existence of mine, that I can 
also survey that other world out there. 

III. Faith is that which, in the face of opposing perplexities, yet 
holds fast to that which it knows, to that which it has for itself found 
to be real. Faith, our inward spiritual force, has never the right to 
yield to the counter-pressure from without. It has its inward ex- 
periences, its inward facts, and by these it stands. The only attack 
that it can dread must come from within. If its inward life showed 
flaws and cracks then it would be serious, but so long as it is a mere 
conflict between what it knows to be true within and what it sees 
happening outside, it has but one course and but one duty, to be 
loyal to itself; loyal to itself, not in ignoring or denying the facts 
which perplexed it, but loyal in asserting its own witness to its own 
facts, loyal in claiming for them objective worth, solid and valid 
and real. This loyalty to the facts revealed by the inner knowledge 
as against that outer knowledge of the world itself in the cases 
where they collide may show itself in many points. Let us take two. 

1. First in the possibility of spiritual change or conversion. Here 
the contrast is so sharp! I know nothing which so immediately 
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follows on a general survey of men in the mass than a conviction 
that what they are now that they will remain, that there is no power 
that can alter their nature, character, type, and habit. We all, per- 
haps, know it in its most deadening form in our survey of the vast 
heathen world ; above all, travelling among men of another faith. 
Looking on at them as upon interesting specimens, watching their 
age-long habits and immemorial religious rites, the great shadow of 
an immense depression falls upon the soul. It all looks so firmly 
rooted, so ingrained, so natural, that the very idea that this huge 
and ancient system of theirs could ever pass, or break, or disappear, 
becomes absurd. The eyes as they range about can see no sign of 
the inward forces from which such an upheaval could come, every- 
thing looks rooted, fixed, necessitated ; as it has been so it will be; 
those black people are what they are, and that they must remain. To 
begin to talk to them of our Christian faith, to conceive of them 
sitting in rows in churches like ourselves, is simply ludicrous. So the 
traveller who passes by must feel as he passes by. He cannot help 
it, only he need not hurry home to tell us this as a new revelation. 
It merely means that he is a traveller, and has looked only at the 
outside of things, and has never got inside at all. That is the 
largest and most obvious instance. But the same effect is continually 
taking place in all our surveys of the classes and the masses into 
which man, looked at from the outside, divides himself. In hoping 
for a change in them, we can get as far as imagining a change of out- 
ward conditions, and with this we imagine might begin a bettering 
of the inward life. But then, this road of hope, of changing the 
conditions, is always disappointing us, and we gradually learn that 
the outward conditions cannot be changed unless the inward life is 
bettered also, and then we lapse back into despair. How is the 
inward character ever to become other than what it is, how can we 
expect greater moral control or higher wisdom in the lowest grades 
of men? Always, we say, there must be that wretched overplus of 
population which will sink to the bottom, do what we may, by its 
own moral weakness, always thriftless, indigent, idle, drunken. And 
so there settles down on many a soul this black cloud, a sense of the 
hopelessness of a change in that misery, that degradation which our 
cities seem to create of themselves by some horrible necessity. Now, 
in face of that despair, it is our first duty to hold fast by the verities 
of the spiritual world which we know from within. From within, 
where the soul knows itself, it knows perfectly well the powers that 
can work the spiritual change. My soul knows what that means, I 
in myself recognise the call that is sounding, ‘Be converted, be 
healed’; I know the power of the voice that cries, ‘Come to Me, I 
will take away your heart of stone, I will give you a heart of flesh. 
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It has been a fact with us, or it could be, and we know it, and so far 
as it has not been it is we who have failed it, who have fought 
against, and resisted it, and grown deaf, and silent, and faint- 
hearted. But the possibility is very real; clouds upon clouds, too, 
of living witnesses encompass us round about when we doubt it of 
ourselves, and all of them cry with one voice, ‘We knew it, we found 
- it so, we were snatched out of an old and base life into new clean 
ways of holiness and peace; we had our robes washed, we were foul, 
we became white as snow—we are here to prove it, to bear witness 
that we are this, and that we are redeemed by the blood of the 
Lamb, by the mighty power of God.’ From within the soul we all 
know this, we respond; and the demand is that we should be loyal 
to that undying hope for others when the outer survey of men cows 
us with its dreadful impotence, loyal to this inner conviction: man 
can by God’s inward operating be made free from all that he is; 
through the name of Jesus Christ he can be changed. 

2. And there is one great instance at last, the instance of death. 
The outward survey of death and its doings—can anything be more 
daunting and more disheartening? Death, as we gaze out on it, 
seems wholly victorious, it appears utterly to close the story of man’s 
life. 

But from within, looking on death from out of the eyes of this 
inner life which we really know, why, no one could ever bring him- 
self to believe that he would ever possibly come to an end at death ; 
in spite of all the daily, hourly news of death’s doings over the 
whole earth, one’s own death seems as inconceivable as ever. The 
preacher parades the overwhelming evidence, he reminds us that it is 
the one certain thing that happens to us: ‘ You will be there carried 
out, over you the handful of dust will be thrown.’ Yes, we cannot 
deny it, but yet he does not persuade us; does any one of us believe 
it ?—believe it not with the forced assent of the intellect only, but 
with the heart and imagination and conviction? It isin vain. Till 
it actually is there knocking at the door, till its first slow symptoms 
begin to give positive warning, we cannot take it, the imagination 
refuses it, the whole man repudiates it ; we try to lay hold of it, we 
say over and over again to ourselves: ‘I must die, the end will come,’ 
but no, it eludes us, it is impossible. The preacher may com- 
plain of us, but ought he to complain? Is not this imaginative 
impossibility of accepting it just the clearest evidence of what 
we are? Being what we are, what we know ourselves to be, 
it is simply silly to suppose we come to an end at death; to 
suppose it is to be in direct collision with our reason and our 
imagination, not for selfish reasons, not because we desire some 


so happiness, not for that, but purely and simply because the 
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idea is so radically inconsistent with our inward character, that 
it cannot adapt itself to it, cannot be harmonised with it; it is in- 
tolerable, nothing can conceivably make death look like a rational 
and consistent end of life. But death cannot be an end, can only be 
an incident. ‘ Death,’ said Robert Browning just before he died, ‘ it 
is the idle, cowardly carping on death that Iso dislike. For my part 
I deny death as the end of life. Never say of me that I am dead.’ 
So he spoke at the close of all the long, long years, still delivering 
his unfaltering witness. So we, too, might speak, however long the 
years before us; we, too, might speak if we would be loyal to this 
inward verdict, and, so speaking, we might then know how and why 
it was that Jesus Christ was raised the third day from the dead, 
might see that open door through which He passed and ascended 
into heaven. CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. 


The Gifts of Ascensiontide. 


Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom. Psat cxlv. 13. 


I HAVE read somewhere in a book of Eastern travels that among 
the Mohammedans of Damascus there is a tradition that as the 
Ascension of Jesus into heaven took place on the Mount of Olives at 
Jerusalem, so His descent at the last day to judge the world will be 
on a mountain at Damascus. In honour of the legend one of the 
minarets of the great mosque there is called, ‘ The Tower of Jesus.’ 
And as every prayer offered within those walls is thought by the 
Mohammedans to be sure of answer, for many a long year they have 
rigidly excluded every Christian believer from the mosque. But the 
mosque was once a Christian Church, one of the earliest of Christian 
Churches. And above its great entrance gate the follower of Christ, 
who to-day may not cross its threshold, may still read words inscribed 
there in imperishable mosaic by its Christian builders in the fourth 
century. They are the words which I have just read to you from the 
One hundred and forty-fifth Psalm with the addition of one word, 
that of the holy name. ‘Thy Kingdom, O Jesus, is a Kingdom from 
all the ages.’ 
I. That is the song of triumph which the church of the Imperial 
Christ demands from each one of His followers at this season. ‘Thy 
Kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting Kingdom.’ That is the word 
which we have met together to-night, on this Sunday after Ascension 
Day, to say into the ear of God and of each other. We stand, you and 
I, not outside the gate only, I trust, offering a mere nominal rever- 
ence, a mere conventional worship to the holy name. We are 
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privileged to enter within the courts of prayer and praise, to join in 
adoration of the Incarnate Lord, who, as at this time when He had 
made purification for our sins, ascended into the heavens and sat down 
on the right hand of the Majesty on high. For at Ascensiontide 
we are taught to think of a great triumph and a great blessing. A 
great triumph, for the doctrine of the Ascension of Jesus speaks to 
us of the dispensation of the fulness of the times in which Christ is 
to sum up all things in the heavens and the things upon the earth, 
and be ‘far above all rule, and authority, and power, and dominion, 
and every name that is named not only in this age but also in the 
ages to come,’ And also a great blessing; for the doctrine of the 
Ascension of Jesus speaks also of the gifts of benediction which He 
has promised to bestow upon each one of His true followers. ‘ For: 
unto each one of us is grace given, according to the measure of the 
gift of Christ, that we may all attain unto the unity of the faith and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto the perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’ 

II. The triumph and the blessing; let us think of it. Think of 
the hope of the world represented by alittle group of men at dawn of 
day on a hill-top gazing up into heaven. Yet it is a fact of the very 
simplest kind that the whole world has changed, has become practi- 
cally a new creation since that hour of the Ascension, and because of 
that hour. The conquering spirit of love is running through the 
ages. Christ has ascended up on high and sat down at the right 
hand of God. Yes, but the right hand of God, where is that? The 
old Christian Fathers spoke true that the right hand of God is every- 
where. The kingdom of Christ is an everlasting kingdom. The 
reign of Christ is throughout all the ages and through all the realms. 
The supremacy He claims is universal. ‘ All things that the Father 
hath are Mine.” There is no limitation. All history, all science, all 
poetry, all art, all music, all politics, all philosophy, all truth in 
whatever realm of human thought or action it may be. The Christ 
of Christ’s own teaching is a much wider Christ than the Christ of 
our imagining. The ascended Christ still giveth gifts unto men, 
Apostles, prophets, saints, evangelists, pastors, teachers. He spoke 
by the prophets of old, He speaks by the prophets now. All heaven 
and earth are vocal with this imperial song of praise,‘ Give unto 
Christ, O ye sons of the mighty, give unto Christ glory and strength. 
Worship the Christ in the beauty of holiness.’ 

III. But there is another aspect of Ascensiontide. It teaches us to 
think not i of the great triumph of our King but it also teaches 
us of a great blessing. When He ascended on high and led captivity 
captive, He gave gifts unto men. The image of the Psalmist is 


ead taken from the circumstances of an Egyptian general’s 
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triumph, the victorious army with the captive enemy following in its 
train. The literal allusion of giving gifts to men is probably to 
the largesse scattered among the city crowd from the spoils of the 
army. But the gifts which the imperial Christ scatters among His 
followers are the gifts of the Holy Spirit which He promised to send. 
“It shall come to pass, in the last days, that I will pour out of My 
Spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons and your daughters shall pro- 
phesy, and your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams.’ 

What do we know of these Ascensiontide gifts, of prophecy, of 
visions, of dreams? Can God take our lives and make the facts of 
our life prophesy, open for our fellows His great secrets? Can God 
make our visions His visions, our dreams His dreams ? 

But we must not only dream, we must work for the Kingdom of 
God on earth as well as dream about it or see ideal visions of the 
coming time. You are but taking God’s name in vain when you 
pray daily ‘Thy Kingdom come on earth, and yet do no simple 
stroke of work to bring that Kingdom nearer. And if you ask me 
where you are to begin, I will not answer you in other words than 
these: As you save, so shall you be saved. No man can work out 
his own salvation otherwise than by working for the salvation of 
others. DEAN STUBBS. 


The Spirit of Truth. 
When He, the Spirit of truth, is come. S, Joun xvi. 13. 


HIS Sunday being in the Octave of the Ascension, was ‘ Dominici 

post Ascensionem, Dominica Expectationis,’ or ‘in rosis,’ zc. 

Rose Sunday ; the latter name being derived from a legend that, 

when one of the Popes was preaching on the descent of the Holy 

Ghost, in the Church of S. Maria Rotunda, in Rome, during the 

services of this Sunday, a shower of roses suddenly fell from the roof 
by miracle. : <3 ; 

I. Why is the Holy Spirit here called the ‘ Spirit of Truth ? 

1. Because He is the Spirit of the Son, that is, He ‘proceeds from 
the Son, to whom belongs properly wisdom and truth, as in S. John 
xiv. 6, ‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.’ 

2. He is called the Spirit of Truth, 7.e. most true and exalted 
Spirit ; as opposed to an angel, to the soul, and to wind, who are like- 
wise spirit, by analogy and, as it were, participation ; since the Holy 
Spirit is by essence purest and most powerful Spirit. 


3. Because He is worthy of faith. or 
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4, Because He is the author of all truth, and the only teacher 
and bestower of truth pure and complete, who teaches us all truths 
necessary to salvation, and frees us from all errors. inks 

5. The Spirit of Truth also is opposed to the evil spirit, the 
spirit of the world, who is deceived and is deceiving. 

Il. The great importance of truth. 

God Himself is truth, who is the fount of life and the essential 
foundation (of things), and of wisdom. For this is that unchange- 
able truth which is rightly called the law of all arts, and the art 
of the Almighty Artificer (of the world). . . . Incomparably fairer 
is truth to Christians than was Helen to the Greeks. For on behalf 
of truth our heroes have combated far more bravely against this 
Sodom (the world), than, on behalf of Helen, those heroes against 
Troy. 

Tit Various definitions of truth. 

Truth is the highest good. 

Truth is the faculty which brings to light hidden things. 

Truth is the strongest of all things. 

Strong is the king, strong is wine, strong are women, but above 
all things truth beareth away the victory. 

It is related of S. Augustine, that he had an extreme horror of all 
untruthful and uncharitable conversation. To prevent any discourse 
of this nature from being held in his presence, he caused the following 
inscription to be painted in large letters upon the walls of the room 
where he usually entertained his friends. 


‘ Slanderer, beware, this is no place for thee: 
Here nought shall reign but truth and charity.’ 


It happened one day that some of his guests began to speak in his 
presence of the faults of an absent person. The bishop, with a 
gave and severe look, immediately reproved them, saying, ‘My 
riends, you must either cease to speak in this manner, or it will be 
necessary for me to have those verses blotted out from the walls of 


my room.’ S. J. EALES. 


VI. ILLUSTRATIONS 


Doctrine of THE doctrine of heaven was not intelligible to believing 
Heaven. hearts until the disciples were forced to learn experi- 
S.Joun xiv. mentally that the earthly world was no longer a resting- 


Pete for the Lord and for them; that they were cast out of the 
world. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


The things in Botu the spheres of heaven and earth have become places 
Heaven and of sin (ii. 2; vi. 12); indeed, heaven was the first theatre 
farth. —_ of sin, when a part of the angels fell into sin from God 
Erx.i3,10 (1 Tim, iii. 6; 1S. John iti. 8; S. Jas. ii. 19; 2S. 
Pet. ii. 4; Jude 6); thence it came to earth (2 Cor. xi. 3), in even 
greater dimensions (1 Cor. x. 20, 21). Thus the state originally 
appointed by God, and the development He wished to be without 
disturbance, ceased (Rom. viii. 18-24), so that a renewing of the 
heavens and of the earth was taken into view (2 S. Pet. iii. 138). 
The centre of this renewal is Christ and His redeeming work (Col. i. 
20), which, however, has its development also, as before His appear- 
ance up to the ‘fulness of times,’ so afterwards up to His second 
Advent, when the ‘restitution: of all things’ (Acts iii. 21), the 
palingenesia (S. Matt. xix. 28), will be introduced. Cf. 2 S, Pet. iii. 
10-13. 


Heaven our THREE sayings, inculcating faith in the heavenly home: 
Home. 1. The saying addressed to Thomas ; 
S. Joun xiv. 2. The saying addressed to Philip ; 
3. The saying addressed to Judas Lebbzus. 
Or, our heavenly home is sure to us— 
1. In spite of the contradiction of an outward reality full of dis- 
tress and death. 
2. In spite of the want of phenomena evident to the senses. ‘I 
know nothing against Christianity except its want of evidence.’ 
3. In spite of the denial of the hostile world, which, even by its 
hate, as a germ and sign of hell, must testify of love, as the seed and 
sign of heaven. 


Names ‘THEY that are written in the eternal leaves of heaven, 
Written in shall never be wrapt in the cloudy sheets of darkness. A 
Heaven. man may have his name written in the Chronicles, yet 
lost; written in durable marble, yet perish; written on a monument 
equal to a Colossus, yet be ignominious; written on the hospital 
gates, yet go to hell; written on his own house, yet another come to 
possess it. All these are but writings on the dust or in the waters, 
where the characters perish as soon as they are made. They no more 
rove a man happy than the fool could ee Pontius Pilate a saint, 
fected his name was written in the Creed. But they that are written 
in heaven are sure to inherit it. 


Ir is certain that there must be some place in the upper 
speiee worlds where the beauties and wonders of God’s works 
S. Joun xiv. 2. are illuminated to the highest transparency by His power 


and holy majesty; where the combination of lovely Sgn eo t 
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as seen from radiant summits, the enraptured gaze into the quiet 
valleys of universal creation, and the streams of light which flow 
through them, must nerve the spirits of the blest in the mightiest 
manner, to cry out, ‘Holy! holy! holy!’ And there is the holiest 
place in the great temple! It is there, because there divine mani- 
festations fill all spirits with a feeling of His holiness. But still rather, 
because there He reveals Himself through the holiest one of all, even 
Jesus Himself. 


Preparation 1. JEsus is now going thither. 2. The Jews, as Jews, 
for Heaven. can never come thither. 3. The disciples cannot now 
come thither. A decided indication of our need to ripen for heaven 
by a Christian life. Heaven is to be gained by a ladder, not bya 
leap ; step by step, not by a bound. 
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